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EVERWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  the  family — and  the 
women  buy  for  the  family. 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  broadest  scope  of  any 
woman's  paper  printed. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  useful  matter  to  be 
found. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  diversified  matter, 
giving  food-thought  to  all. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  clean,  strong  and  fearless,  with- 
out vindictiveness. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
and  speaks  for  all  alike. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  kept  in  the  family  for  friends 
and  neighbors  to  enjoy. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  beloved  for  itself  and  the  tid- 
ings it  brings. 
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EVERYWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WH\'? 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  and  use  everything — 
well — except  a  few  things  they  are 
better  off  without. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  travel  and  should  know  the 
best  steamers  and  trains. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  should  know  the  best  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  where  they  are 
considered  and  receive  the  most  cour- 
teous treatment. 

BECAUSE— 

omen  from  ail  over  the  world 
write  us  requesting  to  know  the  truth. 
And — we  tell  them. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  diamonds  and  sealsl(ins, 

pictures,  hool(s,  niilllncrp  and  shoes, 
furniture  and  houses,  farms  and  ccJllc. 

BECAUSE— 

Well,  because  they  buy  everything 
worth  while — including  Counts. 
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It  is  something  of  a  distinction  to  make  a 
national  reputation  as  a  humorist,  but  to  have 
gained  fame  as  a  frivolous  writer  and  then  to 
have  been  selected  by  one  of  the  most  important 
American  publications  to  go  into  the  war  zone, 
and  report  for  the  edification  of  its  millions  of 
readers  the  greatest  military  conflict  of  this  or 
any  other  age,  is  an  experience  that  is  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  journalism.  But 
Irvin  Cobb,  who  has  been  thus  peculiarly  dis- 
tinguished, has  demonstrated  that  a  professional 
funny  man  may  be  trusted  to  successfully  report 
the  tragedies  of  a  great  war,  after  having  effec- 
tively jollied  his  way  to  the  firing  line,  through 
phalanxes  of  phlegmatic  and  joke  proof  Teu- 
tons, and  that  faith  in  his  ability  to  do  so  was 
not  misplaced.  Furthermore,  he  has  returned 
from  his  occupation  of  Germany  as  a  war  cor- 
respondent with  his  sense  of  humor  unimpaired ; 
with  his  ample  figure  unreduced,  though  we  have 
heard  much  of  his  harrowing  culinary  depriva- 
tions; and  with  his  convictions  as  a  peace  advo- 
cate greatly  strengthened  because  of  what  he 
saw  in  Louvain,  Brussels,  Laon  and  Maubeuge 
during  the  strenuous  months  that  he  spent  in 
Europe  immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

One's  first  impression  of  Irvin  Cobb  is  thor- 
oughly satisfying.  He  looks  exactly  like  his 
published  pictures  which  have  evidently  been 
taken  recently  and  not  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs made  at  an  earlier  and  handsome  pe- 
riod. He  has  the  gravity  of  expression  that 
tradition  attaches  to  the  man  who  makes  a  busi- 
ness of  being  funny ;  and  one  feels  instinctively 
that  he  would  look  exactly  the  same,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  clothes  he  wore,  and  that  the  sar- 
torial recklessness,  demanded  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  which  reduced  his  raiment  to  a  butcher's 
greasy  blouse,  a  pair  of  carpet  slippers,  looking 
like  Maltese  cats  that  had  died  of  dropsy,  and 
a  roofless  white  straw  hat  would  have  been  pow- 
erless to  submerge  the  Cobb  personality. 

Someone  has  described  Mr.  Cobb's  smile  as 
merely  a  grimace  that  sends  his  mouth  skirmish- 
ing back  into  his  right  cheek  until  he  looks  like 
a  man  whispering  in  his  own  ear,  but  this  de- 
scription fails  to  give  adequate  credit  to  the 
eloquence  of  his  facial  characteristic.  It  is  like 
a  vagrant  wink  that,  swerved  from  its  natural 
orbit,  has  found  a  hiding  place  at  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  and  its  occasional  signal-like  flash 
saves  Cobb  from  ever  putting  the  obvious  into 
words.  Without  that  hybrid  smile,  Cobb's  hu- 
mor would  appear  only  on  paper. 

His  greeting  was  pleasantly  cordial  as  he 
shook  hands  with  me,  when  I  met  him  in  Bos- 


ton, in  February,  and  his  attitude  was  cheerful, 
as  becomes  a  humorist,  when  I  remarked: 

"Here  is  where  friendship  ends  and  an  inter- 
view begins." 

"The  memory  of  whizzing  bullets  helps  to 
sustain  me  now  in  the  face  of  any  ordeal,"  he 
flashed.  "But  what  can  you  possibly  ask  me 
without  committing  yourself  to  the  admission  that 
you  have  not  read  the  stories  I  have  been  send- 
ing back  for  months?" 

"In  the  first  place,  I  want  to  know  if  your 
interview  with  Lord  Kitchener  was  a  fake?" 

"It  most  certainly  was  not,"  he  snapped  em- 
phatically. "I  quoted  Lord  Kitchener  accu- 
rately and  definitely.  The  interview  was  cabled 
to  the  United  States  and  recabled  to  the  leading 
English  newspapers  by  their  correspondents  in 
America.  The  dispatches  were  seized  by  the 
War  Office — which  is  Lord  Kitchener — and 
held  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  during  this  time 
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it  IS  altogether  probable  that  at  least  some  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Censors  read  what  I  had 
said.  After  this  lapse  of  time,  the  interview  was 
released  without  the  alteration  or  elimination  of 
a  single  word,  and  published  broadcast  in  Eng- 
land. Then,  and  not  until  then,  was  it  authenti- 
cally denied  by  the  War  Office,  which  stated 
that  the  language  of  the  interview  was  imagi- 
nary, which  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  I  was 
a  liar,  but  granted  that  I  had  imagination"; 
and  then  he  paused  and  the  quizzical  smile  fin- 
ished the  sentence  in  a  silent  flash  that  seemed 
to  say:    "I  deny  that  I  am  a  liar,  and  the  liter- 


ary critics  have  never  admitted  that  I  showed 
imagination  in  my  writings." 

"What  do  you  think  of  Lord  Kitchener?" 

"I  regard  him  as  the  greatest  man  I  have 
ever  met.  " 

"Did  you  have  much  difficulty  in  getting  to 
the  front?  "  I  asked. 

"Ah,  I  see  you  have  not  been  reading  my 
stories" — and  rebuke  was  in  his  eye."  Yes;  ac- 
companied by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  I  under- 
took four  trips  to  this  war.  The  first  was  by 
taxicab.  We  drove  through  a  hole  in  the  Ger- 
mans' battle  line — that  neither  the  Germans  nor 
Belgians  knew  was  there,  and  I  give  you  my 
word,  we  didn't  recognize  it  as  a  hole  in  the  line 
until  we  were  captured  by  a  German  General 
in  Louvain,  who  informed  us  that  he  would  be 
under  the  painful  necessity  of  shooting  us.  I 
protested  against  being  shot,  as  a  pleasure  I  had 
not  been  counting  on,  but,  that  if  he  insisted,  I 
had  a  small  request  to  make  before  I  died — 
which  was  that  he  pay  the  taxicab  bill,  the 
register  of  the  machine  being  still  ticking  away 
outside  the  arsenal.  He  went  out  and  took  one 
look  at  it  and  concluded  that  it  would  be 
cheaper  for  the  German  Government  to  let  us 
go  than  to  pay  the  sum  indicated  on  the  dial. 
So  we  were  released. 

"The  second  attempt  began  in  a  carriage 
ride  to  Waterloo,  and  there  we  learned  that  the 
battle  of  Mons  was  in  progress,  so  we  left  the 
carriage  and  started  on  foot  to  overtake  the 
German  columns.  And  although  each  German 
soldier  carried  a  rifle  and  ammunition  and  sev- 
enty-five pounds  besides,  we  did  not  catch  up 
with  them  for  three  days.  When  we  finally 
overtook  them,  I  witnessed  the  grilling  effect  of 
their  long  marches.  When  the  word  to  fall  out 
was  given  to  a  company  of  men  standing  in 
rank,  every  man,  as  though  each  one  had  been 
hit  upon  the  head  simultaneously  with  the  same 
ax,  dropped  in  his  tracks  upon  the  cobbles,  and, 
without  loosening  a  strap,  they  slept  like  dead 
men  until  morning  brought  the  command  to  be 
up  and  on  their  way  again." 

"Were  you  and  Mr.  McCutcheon  still  alone 
in  your  adventures?"  I  asked. 

"No.  Upon  our  third  attempt  to  go  to  war, 
we  were  joined  by  three  other  correspondents, 
and  we  were  equipped  for  the  journey  with  two 
crippled  bicycles,  an  infirm  dogcart  and  an  el- 
derly mare  of  conservative  habits.  We  lost  our 
way  and  drove  into  the  square  in  the  town  of 
Beaumont  where  we  found  flags  flying,  autos 
dashing  about,  and  on  the  steps  of  the  town  hall 
stood  the  third  son  of  the  German  Kaiser, 
flanked  by  a  general  so  spangled  with  medals 
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that  alonside  of  him  John  Philip  Sousa  would 
have  looked  absolutely  nude. 

"We  were  a  demoralized  looking  bunch;  for 
eight  days  we  had  not  changed  our  clothes  or 
shaved  or  combed  our  hair,  and  for  forty-eight 
hours  we  had  not  washed  our  faces.  We  alight- 
ed from  our  respective  conveyances  and  started 
to  march  across  the  square  toward  the  Kaiser's 
third  son.  Even  the  automobiles  shied  off  and 
gave  us  room,  and  then  an  officer  stopped  us 
and  demanded  in  English,  'Who  are  you?' 

"I  said,  'Five  American  war  correspondents;' 
and  the  laugh  that  went  up  made  us  smile  in 
sympathy  with  their  point  of  view.  Then  the 
officer  said,  'You  are  in  error.  The  German 
Army  has  no  war  correspondents.'  I  answered, 
'If  you  will  count  carefully  you  will  find  it  noTv 
has  five.'  He  returned,  'We  will  take  steps  to 
abate  that,'  and  he  did  abate  us  promptly. 

"We  were  bundled  into  a  train  and  sent  to 
Aix  la  Chappelle  as  guests  of  the  Kaiser,  but 
the  only  difference  that  we  could  discern  be- 
tween the  status  of  prisoners  and  guests  of  the 
Kaiser  was  that  the  prisoners  were  occasionally 
fed.  Finally,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Minister  we  were  released,  and  the  next 
move  of  McCutcheon  and  myself  was  to  go  to 
the  Kaiser's  civilian  representative  at  Aix  la 
Chappelle  and  tell  him  that  we  intended  to  write 
a  personal  letter  to  the  Kaiser,  asking  permis- 
sion to  go  to  the  front.  After  the  German  had 
rallied  and  been  fanned,  he  told  us  that  such  a 
proceeding  would  be  irregular  and  that  we  did 
not  understand  German  Court  etiquette  on  such 
matters.  We  confessed  that  we  did  not,  and 
so  did  not  propose  to  use  it.  But  we  argued 
that  since  the  Kaiser  was  reputed  to  be  a  fine 
busmess  man,  a  nice  business  letter,  one  not  too 
formal,  and  not  too  chatty  might  do.  Finally, 
I  went  to  the  hotel,  and  dictated  a  letter  along 
these  lines,  adding  in  the  final  paragraph,  that 
we  carried  letters  from  Woodrow  Wilson,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, the  former  President." 

"And  did- you  really  have  these  letters?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Certainly  we  did;  only  why  should  I  men- 
tion to  the  Kaiser  that  one  of  theni  was  written 
to  the  President  of  France  and  the  other  to  a 
Grand  Duke  in  Russia?  " 

"True,"  I  assented;  "why  worry  a  busy  man 
like  Emperor  William  with  such  trifling  details? 
But  what  happened  then? 

"Well,  we  waited  three  days,  and  then  we 
heard  a  clanking  in  the  corridor  outside  our 
room.  It  might  have  been  sabres  or  handcuffs, 
or  both.  There  came  a  knock  on  the  door,  and 
in  response  to  my  dubious  "Come  in!"  there 
entered  the  whole  of  the  standing  army  in  that 
part  of  Germany  on  its  stomach.  The  officer 
at  the  head  handed  me  a  document,  directing 
that  we  be  supplied  with  an  automobile,  an  offi- 
cer as  guide,  gasoline,  and  supplies,  and  be 
allowed  to  take  photographs.  And  this  docu- 
ment was  signed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany." 

"How  did  you  feel?  "  I  queried,  "when  you 


found  your  infirm  dogcart  had  been  replaced  by 
a  military  automobile?" 

I  had  a  delightful  tingling  sensation  in  the 
soles  of  my  feet,  where  I  carry  most  of  my  battle 
scars  from  this  war,"  was  his  smiling  response. 

My  first  real  glimpse  of  civilized  warfare," 
he  continued,  "was  when  I  saw  a  battery  of  2  I - 
centimetre  guns  in  action  at  Laon.  I  remained 
two  days  and  this  is  all  that  happened.  Groups 
of  artillerymen  sat  about  reading,  smoking  and 
playing  pinochle.  Suddenly  from  miles  away 
came  a  message  over  the  telephone  that  the  guns 
were  to  be  fired.  The  message  was  taken  by  a 
soldier  lying  flat  on  the  ground  in  the  mud  and 
ooze  with  his  ear  glued  to  a  receiver,  and  it 
was  repeated  to  an  officer  who  gave  an  order. 
The  men  rose,  languidly,  dragged  themselves 
wearily  to  the  guns,  with  no  more  enthusiasm 
than  a  gang  of  tired  street  diggers  returning  to 
work,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  one  o'clock 
whistle. 

"The  guns  were  elevated  by  the  adjustment 
of  a  delicate  mechanism,  and,  at  the  word  of 
command  they  were  fired.  There  was  a  deafen- 
ing roar,  that  would  have  injured  our  eardrums  if 
we  hadn't  kept  our  mouths  open  in  order  to 
protect  them,  and  for  a  thousandth  part  of  a 
second  could  be  seen  a  flashing  object  like  a 
new  baseball  that  disappeared  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees.  Then  the  men  would  slowly  return 
to  their  reading  and  smoking  and  pinochle,  until 
there  was  another  call  to  fire ;  and  this  went  on 
at  short  intervals  all  day  long. 

"The  officer  in  command  told  me  that  he  had 
been  there  two  months,  during  which  time  this 
daily  performance  had  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly. He  had  never  seen  the  enemy,  had  never 
laid  eyes  on  the  face  of  a  Belgian  or  a  French- 
man or  an  Englishman,  and  it  was  quite  within 
the  realm  of  possibility  that  he  might  serve 
through  the  entire  war  without  ever  coming 
within  sight  of  the  men  he  would  be  slaughter- 
ing miles  away.  Sixty  per  cent  of  liis  own  bat- 
tery had  been  killed  during  the  two  months  of 
firing  back  and  forth,  and  as  a  loyal  German 
he  hoped  that  they  had  killed  as  many  of  the 
enemy,  but  he  confessed  that  it  was  difficult  to 
feel  hatred  for  an  enemy  as  impersonal  as  the 
one  upon  which  their  guns  were  ceaselessly 
trained." 

"The  panoply  of  war  would  seem  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,"  I  ventured,  conjuring  up  the 
Moll  Pitcher  incident  as  typical  of  martial  en- 
thusiasm. 

"The  picturesque  features  can  still  be  seen,  " 
replied  Mr.  Cobb,  "at  the  stations  where  fresh 
troops  are  starting  to  the  front  to  take  the  place 
of  the  thousands  that  have  been  ground  to  grist 
in  the  red  mill  of  war,  but  during  all  the  lime 
I  was  on  the  firing  line  I  heard  a  band  only 
once,  and  the  actual  fighting  is  carried  on  grim- 
ly, stolidly,  stoically  and  without  enthusiasm. 

"During  the  two  days  that  we  were  at  Mau- 
bege,  fourteen  thousand  wounded  were  taken 
from  box  cars,  into  which  they  had  been  placed 
as  close  together  as  packed  salmon,  and  where 
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they  had  lain  with  no  one  to  attend  them  for 
five  days,  suffering  from  every  nature  of  wound 
conceivable ;  and  while  everything  was  done  for 
them  at  the  hospital  at  Maubege  that  was  pos- 
sible, because  of  the  overwhelming  number  of 
maimed  that  arrived  daily,  each  individual  re- 
ceived far  less  attention  than  would  have  been 
given  to  an  animal. 

"We  saw  near  here  a  three-mile  line  where 
trenches  lay  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  and  four 
thousand  unburied  dead  lay  for  three  weeks  be- 
tween the  trenches;  and  at  first,  I  was  told  by  a 
German  officer,  they  had  not  all  been  dead,  so 
that  for  a  couple  of  nights  they  kept  up  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  to  prevent  the  soldiers  from  hearing 
the  groans  and  cries  of  their  wounded  comrades 
who  could  neither  be  rescued  nor  succored  be- 
cause of  the  nearness  of  the  enemy." 

"But  why  didn't  they  declare  a  truce,"  I 
asked  Mr.  Cobb,  "and  place  those  four  thou- 
sand bodies  under  the  ground." 

"Oh,  truces  have  quite  gone  out  of  fashion," 
he  answered  grimly;  "they  have  no  time  for 
truces  in  this  war." 

"How  long  do  you  think  the  war  will  last?" 
was  my  next  question. 

"One  man's  opinion  is  as  good  as  another's, 
as  to  that,"  he  replied.  "It  began  suddenly  and 
it  may  end  suddenly,  but  my  belief  is  that  it  will 
last  for  years." 

"Are  you  going  back  to  the  front?"  was  my 
next  question.  The  smile  flickered  and  disap- 
peared before  he  said: 

"I  have  ambitions  in  that  direction  which  are 
not  shared  by  a  lady  very  closely  related  to  me 
by  marriage — my  wife. 

"And  before  I  stop  talking,  will  you  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  am  proud,  as  every  American 
should  be,  of  the  noble,  self-sacrificing  and  thor- 
oughly efficient  men  who  were  representing  us 
in  Europe  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  who 
stuck  to  their  posts,  and  did  their  duty,  as  did 
the  ambassadors  and  consuls  of  no  other  neutral 
country.  " 

"Will  your  lecture  tour  take  you   to  San 
Francisco?"  I  asked  him. 

"My  dates  arranged  so  far  are  all  in  the 
territory  east  of  Chicago,  but  I  have  every  hope 
that  the  tour  may  be  extended  to  San  Francisco. 
Though  I  have  been  there  only  once  I  have  a 
strong  desire  to  return,  for  I  think  it  is  the  city 
that  has  more  distinctive  charm  and  more  indi- 
viduality than  any  other  in  the  United  States." 

And  then  he  concluded  impressively: 
"Though  I  am  the  son  of  a  soldier  and  the 
grandson  of  another,  I  hope,  that  unless  it  is  to 
preserve  the  national  honor  or  the  national  in 
tegrity,  this  country  will  never  go  to  war.  Be- 
cause of  the  things  I  have  seen,  and  because  I 
know  that  under  like  conditions  our  army  might 
do  like  things,  and  because  our  people  in  like 
condition  might  suffer  like  things,  I  have  re- 
turned a  confirmed  peace  advocate.  And  as 
the  best  life  insurance  against  war  I  hope  that 
we  will  have  the  best  army  and  navy  that  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  have.  " 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Jeanne  Perichon,  the  only  Belgian  Red  Cross 
nurse  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Leopold,  has 
just  come  to  New  York  to  attempt  to  gain 
enough  health  and  strength  to  permit  her  to  re- 
turn to  the  front,  where  she  spent  five  months, 
part  of  the  time  in  the  trenches.  She  is  about 
20  years  old  and  is  the  daughter  of  a  Brussels 
stock  broker.  The  Belgian  decoration  was  con- 
ferred on  her  for  exceptional  bravery. 

To  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times, 
Miss  Perichon  told  the  story  of  her  remarkable 
experience. 

"I  had  taken  a  course  in  nursing  before  the 
war  came,"  she  said,  "and  I  had  a  Red  Cross 
diploma.  When  the  war  broke  out  I  volun- 
teered. I  did  not  want  to  remain  in  the  safe 
places  with  the  other  nurses.  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  front.  To  do  this  I  had  to  obtain  special 
permission,  and  my  papers  were  slow  in  coming. 
After  about  three  weeks  I  got  them,  and — isn't 
it  curious? — I  am  the  only  one  who  ever  applied 
for  them,  the  only  woman  in  Belgium  who  has 
been  right  in  the  trenches. 

"At  first  my  post  of  duty  was  on  the  ambu- 
lance trains,  accompanying  the  wounded  from 
the  camps  to  Brussels.  There  was  work  day 
and  night.  At  the  very  beginning  there  were 
four  nights  in  succession  without  a  wink  of  sleep. 
I  was  sent  home  to  my  parents  to  get  a  night's 
rest,  and  what  do  you  think?  While  I  slept 
the  Germans  entered  Brussels,  and  when  I  want- 
ed to  get  out  they  held  me  up;  told  me  to  go  to 
their  hospital  and  nurse  their  wounded. 

"I  had  no  idea  of  doing  that,  nor  did  I  know 
how  I  could  escape,  but  escape  I  must.  While 
the  sentries  were  busy  holding  up  some  other 
people  I  ran.  I  went  nearly  ten  miles  in  three 
hours,  in  the  dark  of  night,  and  the  peasants  on 
the  road  who  saw  me  passing  cried:  'Vive  la 
France!'  I  think  I  look  more  French  than  Bel- 
gian— you  see,  my  family  was  French  until 
1870. 

"On  another  occasion  I  walked  nearly  thirty- 
five  miles,  from  Brussels  to  Ghent.  It  took  me 
from  Friday  at  4  p.  m.  to  Saturday  at  I  p.  m. 
When  I  reached  my  destination  I  was  so  tired 
that  I  simply  flopped  down  on  the  sidewalk  and 
slept. 

"Oh,  I  have  learned  to  sleep  anywhere  and 
at  any  time.  The  sound  of  cannon  does  not 
disturb  me  at  all.  I  have  slept  sitting  with  my 
back  propped  up  against  a  cannon  that  was  firing 
away  at  the  Germans.  You  don't  imagine  the 
things  one  can  get  used  to  in  war. 

"There  are  some  things,  however,  one  never 
gets  used  to — the  sight  of  those  mothers  and 
children,  and  the  sight  of  a  German!  I  do  not 
want  to  harm  the  Germans,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  see  them.  Mothers  and  children  I  can't  look 
at  even  now,  far  from  the  sights  I  have  seen. 

"Atrocities?    Aside  from  the  horrors  of  the 


battlefield  I  have  seen  one  thing  for  which  I  can 
vouch:  At  the  httle  village  of  Sempst,  near 
Malines,  a  boy  of  I  5  was  caught  by  the  Ger- 
mans, locked  up  in  a  house  and  the  house  was 
fired.  I  saw  the  boy,  charred  like  a  thin  log 
and  about  three  feet  long. 

"The  people  here  are  astonished  at  the  silent 
resistance  the  Belgians  offer  in  the  occupied 
provinces.  If  you  only  knew!  There  is  much 
on  record  that  cannot  be  said  publicly  for  fear 
of  worse  reprisals.  But  consider  the  women 
whose  menfolk  are  at  the  front.  Consider  the 
outrages  committed.  Consider  that  physicians 
are  openly  helping  them  out  of  the  most  abom- 
inable plight,  that  the  Catholic  clergy  approves 
of  their  not  allowing  Belgian  blood  to  mix  with 
German  blood.  To  my  own  knowledge  one 
priest  advised  his  flock  from  the  chancel  in  these 
words:  'Soyez  des  Herodes ! '  (Follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Herod.)  No  woman  is  sacred  to  the 
passing  soldier — neither  the  young  girls  nor  the 
wives,  the  nuns,  nor  the  girl  children  in  the  or- 
phan asylums.  It  is  a  mad  riot.  Atrocities! 
You  will  have  proofs  of  them,  and  a  plenty, 
when  Belgian  soil  is  freed  again. 


"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  German  soldiers 
are  bad  men.  I  myself  have  nursed  three  of 
them,  and  one  blessed  and  thanked  me  for  the 
sake  of  his  daughter,  who  was  my  age.  But 
the  good  element  is  powerless  to  control  the  bad 
element  in  the  fever  of  conquest. 

"You  should  not  think  that  all  German  sol- 
diers are  in  this  war  with  all  their  heart.  Most 
of  those  I  have  seen  were  convinced  tlyit  they 


were  in  France,  fighting  the  French,  not  the  Bel- 
gians, with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel.  I  have 
seen  them  dazed  at  the  sight  of  the  names 
'Furnes,  Belgique,'  on  the  City  Hall  and  the 
railway  station.  At  Furnes  also  I  have  seen 
I  1 0  German  prisoners  marching  and  singing  the 
Marseillaise. 

"When  they  have  the  superiority  of  numbers 
they  are  brave  fighters,  even  with  the  bayonet, 
brave  and  reckless  like  brutes.  But  when  they 
meet  a  superior  force  they  are  quick  to  throw 
up  their  hands  and  cry:  'Pas  kaput!' — a  curi- 
ous mixture  of  French  and  Flemish,  meaning 
that  they  don't  want  to  die,  but  surrender.  I 
have  heard  it  often.  One  officer  whom  we  cap- 
tured— a  most  willing  prisoner — said,  when 
asked  why  he  was  fighting  at  all  if  he  could 
surrender  so  easily:  'We  are  balls  with  which 
some  one  is  playing.' 

"As  soon  as  I  had  my  papers  my  service  was 
at  the  front,  with  the  Third  Regiment  of  In- 
fantry. I  wore  my  Red  Cross  cap,  of  course, 
and  a  blue  coat,  boots,  puttees  and  riding 
breeches.  Skirts  would  be  only  in  the  way  on 
the  battlefield,  you  know.  I  soon  learned  to 
carry  the  wounded  to  the  camp  hospitals — it  is 
quite  easy,  with  one  man  to  help  you. 

"My  decoration  I  won  at  Antwerp.  I  was 
at  the  Fort  of  Walhem,  and  during  the  bom- 
bardment I  went  out  to  pick  up  the  wounded 
as  they  fell.  Naturally,  I  was  in  constant  dan- 
ger, but,  I  assure  you,  I  never  thought  of  that. 
The  passing  of  a  shell  from  one  of  their  42- 
centimeter  guns  just  sounded  to  me  like  the 
cranking  of  an  automobile,  no  more.  But  the 
displacement  of  air  it  produces  is  terrific.  On 
one  occasion  I  was  transported  by  it  from  one 
side  of  a  wall  to  another,  around  a  corner.  I 
was  dazed  only  a  few  moments,  and  not  at 
all  hurt. 

"Another  time  I  came  nearer  death.  A  large 
piece  of  shrapnel  passed  me  and  tore  my  coat, 
right  in  the  small  of  the  back.  I  was  lucky 
then,  but  I  suppose  it  did  start  the  trouble  that  I 
am  trying  to  overcome  now. 

"The  decoration  was  given  me  by  the  King 
himself.  An  officer  of  his  suite  had  watched  me 
at  Antwerp,  and  had  drawn  General  Baix's  at- 
tention to  me.  The  General  sent  for  me,  asked 
my  name,  where  and  when  I  was  born,  and  so 
forth,  and  then  he  said  that  no  doubt  I  would 
be  compensated  for  my  service.  I  told  him  that 
I  was  serving  for  the  sake  of  Belgium,  not  with 
the  hope  of  recompense,  but  he  said  that  the 
thing  awaiting  me  would  not  hurt  my  feelings. 
Shortly  after  that  the  King  gave  me  this  order. 

"You  see,  it  has  two  crossed  swords  between 
the  crown  and  the  cross,  bearing  our  Belgian 
motto:  'L'Union  fait  la  Force.'  Those  swords 
make  all  the  difference.  There  is  not  one  civil- 
ian in  the  kingdom  who  has  an  order  like  this. 
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San  Francisco  is  at  a  crisis  in  its  history.  On 
April  20  its  citizens  will  decide  whether  this 
city  shall  go  forward  at  once  in  the  development 
to  which  it  is  obviously  entitled,  or  will  stand 
still  for  the  next  decade,  while  every  other  city 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  outstripping  it  in  growth. 
The  proof  of  this  is  given  in  the  figures  of  the 
U.  S.  Census  Bureau  which  show  that  in  the 
last  four  years  Sacramento  has  grown  42 '/2 
per  cent,  Los  Angeles  27J/2  per  cent,  Berkeley 
28  per  cent,  San  Diego  2 3 '72  per  cent,  Oak- 
land 21  per  cent,  Alameda  12'/2  per  cent, 
while  San  Francisco  has  grown  but  7'/2  per 
cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  four  years 
have  seen  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  have  included  the  period  of  construction  of 
a  $50,000,000  Exposition.  Lack  of  water  is 
the  chief  explanation  for  this  showing  by  San 
Francisco.  Only  an  immediate  increase  in  the 
water  supply  can  save  San  Francisco  from  lag- 
ging far  behind  in  the  prosperity  and  growth 
which  are  enjoyed  by  all  other  cities  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast. 

There  never  was  a  clearer  question  for  the 
people  to  decide.  The  city's  growth  depends 
absolutely  upon  its  ability  to  get  additional 
water  immediately.  That  immediate  increased 
supply  can  be  had  only  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Spring  Valley  properties,  the  increase  of  its  sup- 
ply and  the  extension  of  its  mains.  If  the  people 
do  not  purchase  this  plant  they  still  could  not 
hope  for  additional  water  from  Hetch-Hetchy 
for  eight  years  at  least.  An  entirely  independ- 
ent Hetch-Hetchy  system  would  not  produce  a 
cent  of  revenue  from  water  sales  until  the  entire 
cost  of  $54,000,000  had  been  expended  to 
bring  water  to  the  city  and  serve  it  to  consum- 
ers in  a  distributing  system  paralleling  the  ex- 
isting pipes  of  Spring  Valley.  The  city  would 
then  be  in  competition  with  a  system  now  fur- 
nishing 40,000,000  gallons  of  water  a  day  to 
72,000  consumers.  During  the  years  of  devel- 
opment work  on  Hetch-Hetchy,  the  taxpayers 
would  have  to  pay  out  $12,262,500  in  interest 
and   $5,000,000   for  retirement  of  bonds,  a 


total  of  $17,262,500,  WHICH  CAN  BE 
RAISED  ONLY  BY  TAXATION.  This 
would  add  at  least  50  cents  to  the  tax  rate  in 
the  next  ten  years. 

At  the  same  time  San  Francisco  by  purchas- 
ing Spring  Valley  will  not  relax  its  energy  in 
the  development  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy  project. 
None  of  the  city  officials  has  the  slightest 
thought  of  neglecting  this  magnificent  supply  of 
water  from  the  high  Sierras,  for  the  City  Engi- 
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neer's  plans  already  prepared  provide  for  such 
development  work  as  may  be  needed  in  the  next 
few  years,  completing  a  power  plant  as  the  first 
unit  to  furnish  electricity  for  our  street  railroads 
and  public  lighting  which  combined  now  cost  the 


city  $750,000  a  year.  This  first  hydro-electric 
unit  when  completed  will  pay  interest  on  the 
bonds  for  its  construction,  and  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Calaveras  Dam  and  the  extension  of 
the  distributing  system,  Hetch-Hetchy  will  then 
be  drawn  upon  as  the  city's  water  needs  develop. 

The  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  the  Spring 
Valley  is  almost  too  simple  to  need  argument. 
The  present  receipts  from  the  sale  of  water  will 
pay  operating  expenses,  the  interest  on  the  $34,- 
500,000  bonds,  depreciation,  and  will  leave  a 
surplus  for  extensions.  Here  are  the  figures: 
In  1914  the  total  receipts  were  $3,463,294.78. 
Assuming  that  these  would  have  been  the  re- 
ceipts under  city  ownership,  the  ordinary  operat- 
ing expenses  and  taxes  outside  of  San  Francisco 
which  the  city  would  have  had  to  pay  would 
have  been  $936,193.51,  leaving  an  operating 
profit  of  $2,587,101.27,  from  which  deduct 
$1,552,500  interest  on  the  $34,500,000  bonds 
would  have  left  a  net  profit  of  $974,601.27 
for  extensions  and  sinking  fund.  The  figures 
are  conclusive.  By  paying  for  water  what  they 
are  now  and  long  have  been  paying,  the  people 
will  be  able  to  acquire  their  own  water  system. 
And  in  addition,  more  than  $1,000,000  will 
be  returned  at  once  to  the  rate  payers  from  the 
water  rates  impounded  during  the  litigation  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  company. 

It  is  exactly  as  though  a  person  were  able 
to  buy  his  own  home  by  paying  the  very  same 
rent  he  has  always  been  paying  for  the  house 
or  apartments  in  which  he  lives.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  think  that  the  people  will  not  apply  the 
same  common  sense  to  their  public  business  that 
they  do  to  their  private  affairs.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  why  any  person  would  not  vote  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Spring  Valley  property  for  every 
argument  in  opposition  breaks  down  before  the 
facts.  The  danger  lies  in  the  public  apathy  and 
the  question  is  of  such  vital  importance  that 
one  who  is  interested  in  the  prosperity  and  future 
greatness  of  San  Francisco  cannot  but  feel  the 
deepest  concern  in  the  outcome  of  the  election 
on  April  20. 


Miss  Constance  Estcourt  and  Miss  Mildred 
Turner,  who  have  already  appeared  in  recital 
here  in  compositions  for  two  pianos,  will  play 
some  interesting  numbers  on  May  4th  for  the 
Central  Musicales  which  Miss  Lucy  White  has 
been  conducting  so  successfully.  The  two  ladies 
have  been  devoting  much  time  and  study  to  this 
branch  of  music,  which  in  some  way  has  been 
much  neglected.  Among  other  selections  they 
will  play  Saint  Saens'  "Dance  Macabre  "  and 
Symphonic  Poems  by  Liszt. 


Madame  Schumann-Heink  gave  a  concert 
last  month  in  Los  Angeles  in  spite  of  her  an- 
nouncement that  she  would  not  appear  on  the 
concert  platform  for  eight  months.  She  sang 
for  the  children  at  the  Exposition. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  gave  a  recital  at  his 
studio  last  month  at  which  four  of  his  own  com- 
positions were  sung  by  Miss  Ethel  Johnson,  one 
of  his  star  pupils.  Mr.  Pasmore  and  Mr.  Ma- 
cauly  sang  many   interesting  selections 
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"The  principle  which  regulcles  the  existing 
social  relations  hetrveen  the  trvo  sexes — the  legal 
subordination  of  one  sex  to  the  other — is  ivrong 
in  itself;  is  one  of  the  chief  hindrances  to  hu- 
man improvement,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by 
a  principle  of  perfect  equality,  admitting  no 
power  or  privileges  on  the  one  side,  nor  disability 
upon  the  other." 

John  Stuart  Mill — The  Subjection  of  Women. 
(1869) 

"This  is  a  hard  world  for  women,"  said 
Martin  Luther.  Standing  by  the  open  grave 
of  a  much  loved  sister,  the  greatest  man  of  his 
time,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  thus 
expressed  his  opinion  of  the  status  of  women  in 
his  day.  Having  witnessed  its  exercise  in  the 
home  of  the  dead  woman  he  had  loved,  he 
knew  what  power  over  a  wife  the  husband  pos- 
sessed, how  cruel  it  could  be,  how  futile  the 
protests  of  the  victim  or  her  friends.  Relief 
by  any  form  of  judicial  separation  was  not 
available  to  her  in  that  epoch — it  was  hers  to 
suffer  in  silence,  to  endure  to  the  bitter  end. 

That  was  in  Germany  in  1530.  Sixty-four 
years  later,  Shakespeare  in  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  puts  into  Petruchio's  mouth  words  ex- 
pressive of  the  wife's  status  in  his  time: 
"I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own; 
She  is  my  goods,  my  chattels,  she's  my  house. 
My  household  stuff,  my  field,  my  barn. 
My  horse,  my  ox,  my  anything — 
And  who  shall  stay  nie?" 
But  this  brutal  dominance  did  not  end  with 
the   sixteenth   century.     Three   hundred  and 
eleven  years  later  the  suit  of  Lucinda  Heinrich 
vs.  Carl    (Petruchio)    Heinrich,  2  California 
Appeals  479,  came  before  one  of  our  appellate 
tribunals.    Speaking  for  the  court,  Mr.  Justice 
McLaughlin   said:   the  parties  in   this  action 
were  married  in  Iowa  m   1 902  and  came  to 
Santa  Rosa.     There  the  husband  indulged  in 
conduct  so  brutal  and  abusive  that  his  wife  was 
compelled  to  leave  him,  and  returned  to  her 
Iowa  home.    He  followed  her,  and  by  profes- 
sions of  repentance  and  protestations  of  affection 
persuaded  her  to  sell  her  property  and  return 
with  him  to  California.    He  then  got  possession 
of  her  money  and  invested  it  in  land,  taking 
title  in  his  own  name.    When  she  asked  to  have 
the  deed  corrected,  he  again  resorted  to  such 
cruelty  as  to  compel  her  a  second  time  to  leave 
him.     The  facts  disclose  a  perfidious  and  un- 
conscionable fraud,  perpetrated  by  a  designing 
and  unscrupulous  man  who  used  the  most  sacred 
of  human  relations  to  accomplish  his  ends.  The 
record  bristles  with  evidence,  showing  how  much 
a  good  woman  can  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a 


man  who  had  won  her  affections,  how  love  and 
fear  combined  to  make  her  subservient  to  his 
will.  He  had  blackened  her  eyes,  pulled  out 
her  hair,  struck  and  kicked  her  time  after  time, 
lied  to  and  deceived  her  from  the  beginning, 
and  in  her  short  married  life  of  eight  months 
had  stripped  her  of  her  property  and  destroyed 
her  happiness. 

These  are  the  dispassionate  statements  of  a 
judicial  tribunal  far  removed  from  any  personal 
relation  to  or  knowledge  of  the  parties  con 
cerned. 

The  first  and  last  cases  I  have  cited  are  from 
real  life;  the  second  is  an  imaginative  recital  all 
too  closely  resembling  real  life  in  innumerable 
instances. 

How  long  should  these  unfortunate  women 
have  waited  for  that  relief  which  a  divorce 
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court  might  have  granted  from  the  hell  on  earth 
in  which  their  lives  were  cast?  Two  years  as 
in  some  American  states,  one  year  as  in  Cah- 
fornia,  six  months  as  in  Nevada?  On  the  con- 
trary, a  n>eel(  were  all  too  long. 

I  would  go  further  and  say  that  if  the  law 
of  the  domicile  of  any  woman,  such  as  were 
these  unhappy  beings,  denies  divorce  upon 
grounds,  recognized  elsewhere  as  valid,  it  should 
be  the  unquestioned  right  of  the  victim  there 
to  seek  redress,  and  to  secure  it  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  and  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Any  period  of  residence,  long  or  short,  is 


of  course  immaterial  in  the  view  of  those  who 
hold  marriage  to  be  a  relation  indissoluble  on 
this  side  of  the  grave.  With  these  no  issue  can 
be  taken,  for  convictions  based  upon  religious 
grounds  are  not  a  subject  for  argument.  Nor 
can  any  issue  be  taken  with  them  as  to  the  right 
of  another  marriage.  That  likewise  is  a  matter 
of  conscience  which  each  one  must  decide  for 
himself.  But  to  those  who  recognize  that  under 
some  circumstances  divorce  is  legitimate,  I  sub- 
mit this  question — given  facts  on  which  the  law 
allows  divorce:  What  matters  the  duration  of 
residence  within  the  jurisdiction  whose  laws  are 
invoked?  Residential  requirements  are  supposed 
to  prevent  fraudulent  or  collusive  separations. 
Any  judge  in  a  large  city  can  bear  witness  that 
in  this  regard  they  are  of  little  value.  A  more 
efficacious  remedy  would  be  the  appearance  by 
the  District  Attorney  as  the  representative  of  the 
State  in  proceedings  affecting  the  status  of  its 
citizens.  But  if  collusion  and  fraud  could  thus 
be  prevented  or  minimized  in  the  relatively  few 
instances  in  which  such  facts  are  present,  should 
any  woman  be  for  that  reason  compelled  to 
wait  and  wait  through  dragging  months  and 
years,  as  did  Lucinda  Heinrich,  for  the  relief 
which  accrues  to  her  by  right"  the  moment  her 
brute  husband  strikes  his  first  cruel  blow?  No 
residence  however  long  can  excuse  a  fraudulent 
or  collusive  divorce;  neither  should  any  residence 
however  short  prevent  one  where  valid  grounds 
exist. 

The  law  of  Nevada,  like  that  of  most  Ameri- 
can states,  allows  divorce  in  the  following  cases: 
First:  Adultery. 

Second:  Wilful  desertion  for  one  year. 
Third:   Conviction  for  felony  or  infamous 
crime. 

Fourth:  Habitual  intemperance,  contracted 
since  marriage,  which  incapacitates  from  con- 
tributing to  the  support  of  the  family. 

Fifth:  Extreme  cruelty. 

Sixth:  Neglect  of  the  husband  for  one  year 
to  provide  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  unless 
excused  by  poverty  for  which  he  is  blameless. 

Which  one  of  these  should  be  repealed — and 
why?  But  if  they  be  valid  grounds,  laxity  in 
their  administration  by  the  courts  can  never  jus- 
tify their  repeal,  for  that  objection  goes  to  the 
personnel  of  the  bench,  and  the  remedy  lies  not 
in  abrogating  the  law  but  in  getting  rid  of  the 
judge. 

The  Federal  Census  of  191 0  shows  that 
there  is  one  divorce  to  every  twelve  mariages. 
and  that  the  greatest  number  of  suits  are  insti- 
tuted in  the  fifth  year  of  married  life.    In  Call- 
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fornia,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  the  proportions  were: 


•for  the  entire  State  

1 

to 

10 

for  San  Francisco  

1 

to 

8 

for  Alameda  County   

1 

to 

18 

for  Los  Angeles  County.. 

..1 

to 

11 

for  ttie  State   

1 

to 

7 

for  San  Francisco   

1 

to 

5 

for  Alameda  County   

1 

to 

6 

for  Los  Angeles  County 

.1 

to 
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In  1912,  the  proportions  for  the  State  and 
for  San  Francisco  remained  about  the  same. 

When  allowance  is  made  for  the  great  num- 
ber of  our  people  whose  religious  convictions  for- 
bid divorce  under  any  circumstance,  and  for 
those  who  are  deterred  by  pride,  or  poverty,  or 
the  supposed  welfare  of  children,  the  proportion 
of  unhappy  marn'ages  cannot  be  far  from  1  to 
3.  What  is  to  be  said  of  a  social  institution 
that  yields  no  better  results  than  these?  We 
may  as  well  be  frank  about  it — the  "evil"  is 
not  in  divorce,  but  in  marriage — not  in  marriage 
as  it  might  be,  but  in  marriage  as  it  is.  We  are 
accustomed  to  think  of  marriage  as  a  status  the 
conditions  of  which  are  definitely  established.  It 
IS  anything  but  that.  Certain  fundamental  prin- 
ciples characterize  it,  as  for  instance,  that  the 
husband  owes  the  wife  the  duty  of  support,  that 
he  may  not  be  faithless  to  her,  or  she  to  him, 
and  the  like,  but  within  these  broad  general 
lines  the  actual  relations  of  the  parties  vary  so 
widely  in  given  cases,  the  personal  equation  is 
so  influential,  that  the  life  of  no  one  married  pair 
even  broadly  resembles  that  of  another. 

The  institution  of  marriage  is  so  much  a  vari- 
ant rather  than  a  fixed  status,  that  any  couple 
may  be  said  to  be  married  according  to  their  re- 
spective individual  conceptions  of  the  meaning  of 
the  term,  their  individual  views  of  its  rights, 
privileges  and  responsibilities.  When  these  con- 
ceptions and  views  conflict  in  subjects  deemed 
by  each  party  to  be  important,  discord  and  dis- 
satisfaction are  certain  to  appear.  In  the  nature 
of  things  divorce  can  only  be  the  symptom  of 
unsatisfactory  marital  conditions,  and  when  di- 
vorces are  frequent  the  figures  are  significant  of 
the  character  of  those  conditions,  and  of  nothing 
else. 

If  a  man  is  faithless  to  his  wife,  if  he  commits 
a  felony,  if  he  deserts  he,  or  becomes  a  drunk- 
ard, or  fails  to  support  her,  or  if  the  unhung  vil- 
lain raises  his  hand  against  her,  the  "evil"  lies 
not  in  getting  rid  of  him  but  in  failing  to  do  so, 
for  it  is  a  social  crime  for  a  woman  to  continue 
relations  with  a  man  guilty  of  any  of  these 
things. 

The  faults  of  husbands  are  not  emphasized 
through  any  sentiment  of  philosophic  gallantry, 
but  because  men  are  in  fact  most  frequently  the 
offenders.  The  nature  of  the  recognized  grounds 
of  divorce,  and  the  fact  that  women  most  often 
assert  them  will,  I  believe,  justify  this  view.  The 
grounds  alleged  in  divorce  actions  in  this  State 
in  1912  were : 

Adultery  3.6'/t  ,  desertion  45.6'/  ,  felony 
I'/,  intemperance  3.5'/,  extreme  cruelty 
29.5%,  failure  to  support  16.8'/;- 


In  the  same  year  divorce  suits  were  instituted, 
by  women  72.2',,  by  men  27.8',.  In  San 
Francisco,  by  women  71.4',',  by  men  25.6';. 
Francisco,  by  women  74.4';,  by  men  25.6';. 

28.2'; . 

The  average  morality  of  men  and  women 
must  affect  marriage  as  it  does  other  relations  of 
life.  Are  men  better  than  women?  Prison  sta- 
tistics for  1912  show  that  in  the  penitentiaries 
at  San  Quentin  and  Folsom  there  were  3076 
male,  and  only  24  female  convicts.  In  that 
year  in  California  there  were  69,65 1  convic- 
tions for  misdemeanors,  of  which  only  I  753 
were  committed  by  women  and  67,898  by  men, 
and  of  these  latter  60' ;  were  for  drunkenness. 

The  effect  of  intemperance  upon  family  life 
requires  no  comment,  and  although  drunkenness 
was  alleged  in  only  3.5 '/o  of  divorce  actions  in 
1912,  everyone  knows  to  what  extent  cruelty, 
adultery,  and  neglect  or  desertion  of  the  family 
follow  in  its  train. 

Wives  are  seldom  faithless;  the  maternal  in- 
stinct forbids  it.  Not  often  do  they  desert  their 
husbands,  and  rarely,  very  rarely,  I  had  almost 
said  never,  do  they  abandon  a  child.  Few 
women  become  drunkards;  the  saloons  would 
go  out  of  business  if  they  depended  upon  women 
for  patronage.  Failure  to  provide  can  hardly  be 
imputed  to  them;  that  is  the  husband's  duty. 
Convictions  for  felony  are,  as  we  have  seen, 
negligible  in  the  case  of  women.  Extreme  cru- 
elty is  seldom  alleged  in  divorce  actions  by  men, 
and  of  most  forms  of  it  women  are  physically 
incapable. 

It  is  true,  as  Solomon  remarks,  that  "A  con- 
tinual dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day  and  a  con- 
tentious woman  are  alike;  he  that  would  restrain 
her  restraineth  the  wind,"  and  feminine  fluency 
of  expression  may  in  married  life  become  a  seri- 
ous matter.  But,  after  all,  this  seems  but  a 
venial  sin  as  compared  with  the  marital  wrongs 
that  men  often  inflict  upon  their  helpless  wives. 

Nor  are  all  of  these  covered  by  the  divorce 
laws.  One  of  them,  and  the  most  atrocious  of 
all,  frequently  committed  upon  the  wretched 
wife,  would,  if  committed  upon  another,  consign 
the  man  to  imprisonment  for  life.  I  refer  to  the 
alleged  conjugal  right  of  enforcing  upon  the  wife 
the  abasements  of  legalized  rape. 

From  whatever  angle  it  is  viewed,  the  law  of 
divorce  appears  fundamentally  the  rvotuan's  law, 
and  its  basis  her  growing  dissatisfaction  with 
marriage  itself. 

That  dissatisfaction  is  a  part  of  her  dissatis- 
faction with  the  general  conditions  which  hith- 
erto have  surrounded  her.  Why  does  she  ask 
for  minimum  wage  laws  and  eight-hour  laws,  for 
child  labor  laws  and  mothers'  pensions?  Why 
would  she  have  it  a  felony  for  a  parent  to 
neglect  or  abandon  a  child?  Do  you  ever  hear 
of  a  mother  being  persecuted  for  that  crime? 
Why  would  she  abolish  the  saloon,  if  not  to 
protect  her  offspring  from  pre-natal  alcoholism? 
Why  would  she  abate  commercialized  vice,  sin- 
ister enemy  that  it  is  of  her  own  well-being,  cor- 


rupter of  the  blood  of  her  children?  Why  does 
she  demand  not  merely  an  equal  share,  but  an 
equal  control  of  the  property  which  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  united  effort  of  her  husband  and  her- 
self? Why  does  she  hate  war  that  destroys 
the  life  she  gave,  and  love  peace  that  con- 
serves it? 

The  steady  increase  in  the  divorce  rate  keeps 
even  pace  with  the  insistency  of  her  demand  for 
remedial  legislation  of  this  character.  A  cen- 
tury ago  such  laws  were  inconceivable;  divorce, 
too,  was  an  unheard  of  thing.  It  is  as  if  she 
said  to  us:  "Make  marriage  a  status  fair,  and 
decent  and  honorable,  and  divorce  will  take  care 
of  itself;  we  will  no  longer  be  your  squaws, 
neither  the  instruments  of  your  passions  nor  yet 
the  toys  of  your  caprice;  all  we  ask  in  marriage 
IS  a  square  deal." 

It  is  undeniable  that  she  has  not  had  the 
"square  deal."  Of  all  the  slaveries  with  the 
sin  of  which  our  faces  are  blackened,  the  sub 
jection  of  women  is  the  most  cruel  and  the  mean- 
est. History  fairly  reeks  with  it.  But  it  is 
undeniable  that  that  day  is  well  nigh  past.  The 
opening  of  the  schools  to  women  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  She  has  learned  what  freedom 
is,  and  what  domestic  tyranny  is,  and  all  the 
clamor  against  divorce  has  not  and  I  believe  will 
not  in  the  least  hinder  or  delay  her  progress, 
through  that  as  well  as  through  other  means, 
toward  that  equality  of  right  which  is  the  first 
of  right — political  equality,  economic  equality, 
social  equality,  and  their  corollary,  marital 
equality. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  if  the  divorce  rate 
increases  as  in  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the 
institution  of  the  family  will  disappear  and  the 
welfare  of  the  children  will  be  jeopardized.  The 
fear  is  baseless.  In  1912  there  were  414,078 
pupils  in  the  schools  of  our  State;  the  number  of 
minors  affected  by  the  divorces  granted  was  but 
2622,  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one  pei 
cent,  relatively  a  negligible  quantity.  But  aside 
from  that,  what  family  life  is  worth  preserving 
wherein  exist  any  of  the  recognized  grounds  for 
divorce?  Is  the  welfare  of  children  promoted 
in  those  living  hells  that  are  the  field  of  the 
activities  of  the  wife  beater,  the  abode  of  the 
drunkard  or  the  libertine?  An  unhappy  home 
is  a  bad  nursery,  and  the  sooner  it  is  broken  up 
the  better  for  its  members.  What  now  be- 
comes of  the  children  when  the  father  goes  to 
the  penitentiary,  or  squanders  his  money  in  rio- 
tous living,  or  abandons  his  wife?  What  edu- 
cation in  manliness  does  the  boy  receive  whose 
mother  cringes  to  cruel  blows — what  does  the 
girl  learn  from  the  outpourings  of  a  virago? 

In  nearly  every  State  adultery,  drunkenness, 
assault  and  battery,  abandonment  of  children, 
and  failure  to  support  are  crimes.  When  they 
are  committed  by  married  people  let  them  be 
punished,  but  it  is  the  rankest  kind  of  injustice 
to  impose  upon  the  innocent  victim  what  is  in 
effect  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  life  under 
(ConliinuMl  on  Page  27) 
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LOSS  OF  PERSPECTIVE  AN  INSULT  TO  TRUTH. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  large  part  of  the  world 
today  has  lost  the  mental  as  well  as  the  moral  perspective 
and  that  is  a  great  loss  to  the  alleged  civilized  world.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  a  large  part  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  never 
did  realize  the  truth  and  beauty  of  perspective,  in  any  sense, 
else  the  war  of  today  never  could  have  taken  place.  This 
is  particularly  true  when  any  great  forces  of  commerce  or 
politics,  loom  large  on  our  mental  vision. 

We  are  quick  to  grasp  the  true  meaning  of  almost  any 
problem  which  is  confined  between  four  walls;  but,  when  it 
spreads  out  into  space,  we  lose  it.  Take,  for  instance  the  war 
crimes  of  today,  and  compare  them  with  the  crimes  committed 
by  individuals,  and  compare  the  views  taken  of  the  two  sets 
of  crimes  and  criminals,  by  the  people  who  have  usually  a 
clear  vision  on  the  smaller  sphere  of  our  daily  lives  and  note 
the  wide,  wild  diflPerence  in  their  judgment.  Let  us  take,  for 
comparison  the  so-called  "Crimes  of  a  century,"  committed  by 
Theodore  Durant,  which  threw  the  reading  public  of  this, 
and  other  countries  into  consternation  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  ago.  By  the  commission  of  these  crimes,  men  and  wo- 
men were  shaken  to  the  very  depths  of  their  souls.  In  this 
case  there  were  two  young  girls  tortured  and  done  to  death 
by  one  man.  The  law,  finally,  had  its  way  with  him,  and  he 
paid  the  penalty  of  a  shameful  death,  and  his  body  refused 
the  shelter  of  a  grave — that  was  all  that  could  be  exacted  from 
him. 

Read  the  article  on  another  page  of  EVERYOMAN, 
written  by  a  young  Red  Cross  nurse,  Jeanne  Pershing,  who 
witnessed  horrors,  and  knew  whereof  she  wrote ;  and,  com- 
pare those  individual  crimes,  with  the  crimes  perpetrated 
against  the  women  and  little  girls  of  Belgium — the  bravest 
and  most  honorable  people  under  the  sun.  People,  who  really, 
lived  the  truth,  "Death  before  dishonor!"  An  innocent  people 
who  never  injured  their  invaders.  Behold  the  crimes  per- 
petrated against  them  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  a 
powerful  government.  The  men  slaughtered,  the  women  a 
million  times  worse  than  slaughtered ;  forced  to  bear  a 
monster  race,  born  in  the  curse  of  hatred,  sure  to  prove  a 
more  disgusting  curse,  to  the  martyred  mothers,  than  even 
the  war  today.  Nothing  as  monstrous,  as  vile,  as  inhuman 
has  ever  been  thought  of  by  any  other  people,  with  possibly, 
the  inhabitants  of  Hades  as  an  exception,  and,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, the  fiends  are  insulted  by  us,  for  making  the  comparison. 
We  would  certainly  make  humble  apologies  to  any  beast  of 
which  we  know,  for  such  an  accusation.  All  honor  to  the 
Priest  who  advised  the  methods  of  Herod,  rather  than  see 
his  country  women  so  degraded. 

Yet,  decent  men  and  women  too,  are  so  devoid  of  per- 
spective that  they  cooly  regret  "The  exigencies  of  war"  that 
brings  "such  things  about."    Oh!  the  hidiousness  of  these  ex- 


pressions. The  thoughtlessness  of  it  all — if  they  really  meant 
it.  But,  they  don't!  They  have  simply  lost  their  sense  of 
perspective.  The  monstrous  thing  is  too  collossal  for  belief. 
The  bewilderment  too  great.  Were  one  such  crime  perpe- 
trated in  their  midst,  their  hearts  would  be  wrung  with  an- 
guish until  a  just  vengeance  overtook  the  monster. 

But,  let  one  man — a  man  just  like  other  men — only 
clothed  with  enormous  power,  send  forth  millions  of  "His" 
hireling  gun-men,  to  commit  monstrous  crimes  on  the  in- 
nocent and  helpless,  and  this  is  called  "The  exigencies  of  war." 

And  yet,  there  are  old  and  learned  men — who  should  be 
praying  for  their  soul's  salvation — ready  to  mislead  us  and 
with  floods  of  eloquence  persuade  us,  that  these  atrocities  are 
"The  exigencies  of  war.''  Such  men — the  kind  who  make  a 
study  of  these  matters  and  are  serving  their  Master — are 
either  soulless  sycophants,  or  they  have  addled  their  brains 
with  such  a  welter  of  words  that  they  have  mental  indigestion 
and  have  lost  the  perspective  of  human  feeling  and  human 
understanding. 

But  all  such  will  be  brought  back  to  their  senses,  and 
will  make  a  terrific  out-cry,  when  the  more  savage  races  will 
take  revenge,  and  make  reprisal  in  like  manner.  Now,  that 
their  '  Kultur"  brethren  have  shown  them  the  way,  they  will 
unquestionably  follow  it.  And,  the  horror,  and  the  pity  of  it 
all  is:  It  is  the  women  and  the  children  who  have  had  no 
voice  in  making  war,  who  shall  be  the  victims. 

The  voice  of  the  world  should  go  out  in  condemnation. 
To  be  silent  about  such  monstrous  fiends,  is  to  encourage 
them. 

We  are  told  that  we  should  hold  a  neutral  mind :  Why, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutral  mind — outside  of  a  lunatic 
asylum ! 

.-y  ,> 

A  PROBLEM  THAT  NEEDS  IMMEDIATE  SOLUTION. 

It  is  paradoxical  to  say:  The  Water  Question  is  a  burning 
question  in  San  Francisco  just  now — it  has  been  bad  enough 
for  forty  or  more  years — and  it  grows  hotter  all  the  time.  It 
will  keep  on  getting  worse  as  long  as  there  are  politicians  who 
hope  to  go  into  office  on  the  tidal-wave  of  the  Hetch-Hetchy, 
which  cannot  possibly  reach  us  within  eight  years,  and  we  are 
liable  to  drown  under  the  tide  of  political  eloquence  or  other- 
wise— and  it  is  mostly  otherwise — long  before  that. 

We  have  patiently  listened  to  all  sides,  for  and  against 
the  purchase  of  the  Spring  Valley  properties;  and  we  have 
consulted  men  who  were  not  interested  in  either  side,  but  who 
knew  whereof  they  spoke;  and,  bad  as  EVERYWOMAN 
hates  to  see  a  corporation,  which  has  been  both  overbearing 
and  extortinate,  win  anything  from  a  city  which  its  methods 
have  retarded ;  still,  we  can  see  no  other  way  out  for  the  cities' 
ultimate  good.   That  should  come  first,  without  regard  to  one's 
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personal  feelings.  One  might  cut 
off  their  own  nose  to  spite  their 
face ;  but  no  one  has  the  right  to 
play  untutored  surgeon  to  the  city 
at  large. 

Women  are  not  good  politi- 
cians— no  matter  how  some  pre- 
tend to  be — but  we  do  read  poli- 
ticians motives,  particularly  those 
who  have  for  years  and  years 
yelled  Wolf !  And  who  would  have 
kept  San  Francisco,  a  sprawly, 
country  town,  with  the  cobble- 
stones   still    decorating  Market 

street.  Who  would  be  still  packed  into  rickety,  ill-smelling 
cars,  sending  us  on  toboggan  slides  down  Fillmore  street  to 
the  Jewel  City — if  our  bones  were  not  broken  in  exit.  And, 
we  would  be  doing  many  other  things  that  would  place  the 
antideluvian  brand  on  our  mentality.  For  we  would  be  draw- 
ing our  breath  according  to  the  prescription  of  a  handful  of 
politicians  and  corporations,  who  held  San  Francisco,  as  a 
Devil's  playground  for  their  own  private  use  and  benefit. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  influences  which  kept  us  from  own- 
ing our  own  water  supply,  San  Francisco  would  never  have 
burned  to  ashes.  The  city  would  have  made  adequate  provi- 
sions for  itself,  something  no  corporation,  with  meters  work- 
ing overtime,  will  ever  accomplish. 

Now,  the  facts  are  these:  We  must  buy  the  Spring  Valley 
properties  sooner  or  later — even  the  opposition  acknowledges 
that — for  it  was  through  that  understanding,  that  congress 
made  theHetch-Hetchy  grant.  And  we  have  to  pay  a  reasonable 
figure — congress  says  that  too.  Now  the  City  Architect,  Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy,  who  has  made  the  only  expert  survey  of  this 
property  that  the  city  has  ever  had,  asserts — on  his  profes- 
sional integrity,  and  it  is  good — that  in  the  year  1915,  $34,500,- 
000  is  a  reasonable  price  for  these  properties.  Mayor  Rolph, 
Judge  Sullivan,  McArthur  and  many  others,  who  certainly 
are  not  interested  in  placing  dishonest  burdens  on  the  city, 
give  the  same  assurance.  And  as  those  men  never  called 
"Wolf!"  to  fool  us,  we  can  accept  their  judgment. 

Please  don't  forget  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Voter,  that  a  former 
mayor  had  had  the  chance  a  few  years  ago,  to  strike  a  better 
bargain,  but  politics  forbade,  and  we  danced  to  the  tune  of  the 
fast  running  meter.  Still  we  are  not  by  any  means  the  worst 
off.  It  is  the  poor  women  in  the  outlying  districts  and  their 
children  who  suffer.  It  is  those  who  are  too  poor  to  find  little 
homes  across  the  bay,  or  down  the  peninsula,  who  bear  the 
greater  burden.  It  is  the  poor  that  pay  the  higher  penalty  in 
every  case.  Although  this  should  not  be  a  case  of  rich  or  poor, 
but  a  case  of  Love  and  Pride  in  San  Francisco! 

Then,  those  who — in  all  pride  and  honesty — say  "Go  to 
law."  Drive  the  corporation  out  of  existence!  Bring  condem- 
nation suits,"  etc.,  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  crucifixion  of 
''the  law's  delays,"  or  they  accept  them  as  a  necessary  evil. 
But  without  saying  one  word  of  corporate  and  political  in- 
fluence, you  know,  and  I  know,  that  your  great-grand-children 
would  have  a  pail  in  one  hand  and  a  hat  in  the  other,  humbly 
asking  for  a  moderate  supply  of  water,  before  those  suits 
would  be  finished,  if  ever. 

And  there  is  one  thing  we  must  not  forget,  that  the  pro- 
perty of  corporations,  as  well  as  that  of  individuals  in  and 
around  San  Francisco,  increases  in  value,  so  the  longer  we 
wait,  the  more  we  shall  pay.  No,  San  Francisco,  must  not  be 
a  mendicant  at  the  door  of  any  private  plant.  She  must  own 
her  own  water  system,  and  her  own  municipal  railways.  She 
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cannot  allow  the  wants  of  these 
to  throttle  her  nor  to  retard  her 
growth. 

We  shivered  at  the  cry  of 
"Taxes!  Taxes!"  and  "Incompe- 
tency!" when  we  wanted  to  build 
the  first  municipal  railroad.  Now 
the  majority  of  our  citizens  can- 
not get  enough  municipal  rail- 
roads. Why? 

Because  there  are  no  taxes  to 
pay  on  them.  Because  they  are 
paying  a  big  profit.  The  same 
offer  is  being  made  you  today  to 
vote  for  your  own  water  supply;  to  have  proper  reser- 
voirs to  receive  the  Hetch-Hetchy  waters,  and  to  become 
the  owners  of  enormous  power  systems  which  can  be 
developed  therefrom.  And  remember,  this  is  an  identical 
case  with  that  of  the  municipal  railroad.  The  municipal  water 
system  will  pay  for  itself,  leave  a  big  profit  besides,  and  take 
us  forever  out  of  the  hands  of  overbearing  corporations ;  and 
give  the  devil  his  dues  at  the  same  time. 

Do  this  while  we  have  a  business  administration,  one 
which  has  lived  up  to  every  promise ;  and  while  EVERY- 
WOMAN does  not  know  one  member  of  that  administration, 
nor  care  a  pinch  of  snuff  for  political  party  brands,  we  do 
know  the  difference  between  broken  promises  and  good  re- 
sults. 

We  also  know  that  we  have  had  good  mayors  and  bad 
mayors  and  night-mayors  in  the  past,  and  that  we  cannot  take 
chances  on  what  kind  the  political  fates  will  deal  out  to  us  in 
the  future. 

SUFFRAGE  EXHIBIT— A  FEATURE  OF  THE  FAIR. 

It  is  scarcely  two  months  since  the  Suffrage  Exhibit  of  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  a  national  organi- 
zation, with  headquarters  in  Washington,  opened  at  the  Pa- 
nama-Pacific Exposition.  Since  that  date  250  women,  repre- 
senting all  States,  have  joined  the  organization  that  is  making 
a  fight  for  National  Suffrage  and  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment. 

Among  the  notable  local  women  who  have  joined  the 
Union  this  week  are  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  D.  J.  Mac- 
Masters,  President  of  the  California  Club;  Miss  Eva  Wolf- 
sohn,  head  of  the  Girl's  Club;  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Watson, 
for  so  many  years  President  of  the  State  Suffrage  organiza- 
tion, and  many  others.  Helen  Keller,  on  the  advisory  council 
of  the  Union,  visited  the  Booth  during  her  visit  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  gave  her  portrait  to  the  Exhibit.  She  predicted  that 
within  three  years  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  would 
become  a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Another  celebrated  woman,  who  has  done  much  for  the 
immigrant  women,  Mary  Antin,  author  of  "Those  Who  Knock 
at  Our  Gates,"  declared  when  she  heard  of  the  suffrage  ex- 
hibit, that  she  believed  in  the  national  amendment  because'  it 
was  the  quickest  way  to  enfranchise  women,  and  that  she 
did  not  have  to  have  exhibits  to  prove  the  point  to  her. 

The  great  Congressional  Record,  the  largest  single  ex- 
hibit in  the  Educational  Palace,  has  this  week  been  installed 
in  the  suffrage  exhibit.  It  gives  the  vote  of  every  representa- 
tive on  suffrage.  This  beautifully  framed  and  printed  record 
is  the  gift  of  California  women,  and  was  proposed  by  Mrs. 
Austin  Sperry,  a  member  of  the  Union  and  a  pioneer  suffragist 
in  California. 
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A  wonderful  spring  day  that  recalled  to  the 
citizens  of  the  local  French  Colony  and  to  the 
French  delegates  the  glorious  days  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  dedication 


of  the  imposing  reproduction  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition.  1  he  Court  of  Honor 
was  thronged  with  a  multicolored  and  expectant 
crowd.  In  the  horseshoe  in  front  of  the  stand 
the  French  Band,  conducted  by  Gabriel  Pares, 
lately  from  the  trenches  of  the  Vosges,  rendered 
America  and  the  Marseliaise. 

M.  Albert  Tirman,  General  Commissioner  of 
the  French  Republic,  made  the  initial  address, 
thanking  the  crowd  and  the  officials  for  their 
presence.  This  was  the  only  American  speech 
of  any  length  made  by  him,  all  others  being 
made  in  French.  Charles  C.  Moore,  President 
of  the  Exposition,  made  a  wonderful  address 
bearing  upon  the  close  relations  and  sentimental 
feeling  existing  between  the  French  and  the 
American  people.  Many  French  notable  rep- 
resentative exhibitors  expressed  their  gratification 
at  being  able  to  be  so  adequately  represented 
and  mentioned  the  strong  friendly  sentiment  in 
France  toward  the  American  people.  Chester 
R.  Rowell,  representative  of  Governor  Johnson 
of  California,  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
Americans  present,  stating  that  if  the  Exposition 
was  a  wonder,  the  fact  that  the  French  Pa- 
vilion was  being  dedicated  today,  in  spite  of 
France's  participation  in  the  greatest  of  wars, 
was  in  itself  a  "Tour  de  force."     He  vividly 


recalled  the  close  relationship  of  the  sister  re- 
publics and  wild  cheering  drowned  his  address. 


Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco 
then  took  the  public  by  surprise  when  he  brought 
to  light  a  gold  plaque  presented  to  the  Mayor 
of  San  Francisco  by  the  French  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Jusserand,  in  1909.  Mr.  Rolph  reminded 
the  audience  of  the  tragic  days  of  the  great  fire 


and  expressed  his  gratitude  towards  France  for 
its  help  to  San  Francisco  in  the  days  of  I  906. 

Hon.  William  Bailey  Lamar,  United  States 
Exposition  Commissioner,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  all  present,  from  an  Exposition,  San 
Francisco  and  French  standpoint. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  "doyen"  of  the  French 
Colony  of  San  Francisco,  who  had  previously 
led  the  crowd  to  cheer,  made  a  vivid  speech, 
thanking  Mr.  Henri  Guillaume,  the  architect  of 
the  Pavilion,  for  the  bautiful  showing  he  had 
made  in  following  the  French  specifications 
which  were  cabled  from  Paris.  He  thanked 
the  American  people  as  a  whole  and  the  pre- 
vious speakers,  for  their  deep  feeling  toward 
France.  He  cheered  and  consoled  the  families 
of  those  whose  father,  brother  or  son  were  fight- 
ing for  their  mother  country.  He  marveled  at 
the  Exposition  and  only  felt  sorry  that  many  of 
his  concitiyens  could  not  come  to  pay  it  a  visit 
on  account  of  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs  in 
France. 

A.  Legallet,  of  the  California  Auxiliary,  viv- 
idly said  that  the  indomitable  spirit  of  France 
and  French  courage  were  exemplified  in  accom- 
plishing the  plans  that  were  contracted  before 
the  war,  and  which  could  have  been  easily 
waived  on  account  of  the  European  crisis.  He 
also  was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowds,  and  it 
seemed  that  the  audience  did  not  expect  the  end 
of  the  dedication  to  come  so  soon  when  Mr. 
1  irman  made  the  final  address.  The  dedication 
had  started  at  three  p.  m.  and  it  closed  at  five 
o'clock  when  the  band  struck  the  finale. 

Never  in  the  history  of  San  Francisco  has  a 
crowd  been  moved  like  that  today;  it  was  moved 
in  behalf  of  a  foreign  cause  and  by  foreign 
speakers.     Although  exempt  from  festivities,  it 


In  the  Fo  reground     Raphael  Weill,  H.  S.  Crocker,  Albert  Tirman.  Commissioner  Gen- 
eral of  France  to  the  Exposition;  C.  C.  Mcore,  President  P.  P.  I.  E.,  Arthur 
Arlett,  California  Commissioner  ;  Wm.  Bailey  La  Mar,  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner and  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco 
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Raphael  Wieli  In  His  Address  of  Welcome 

was  the  most  sensational  dedication  yet  held  at 
the  Exposition,  and  all  those  present  will  agree 
that  at  times,  whether  French  or  American,  their 
blood  tingled  with  enthusiasm. 

That  France  would  participate  in  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition,  even  despite  the  war, 
had  always  been  the  belief  of  the  French  people, 
was  the  declaration  of  the  speaker  today. 

The  speakers  in  today's  dedication  made  it 
clear  that  the  name  of  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps 
should  not  be  forgotten  and  identified  at  all 
times  with  the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  wonderful  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Today  France  has  dedicated  its  Pavilion,  a 
building  worthy  of  representing  the  birthplace 
of  Lafayette,  Rochambeau  and  De  Lesseps. 
French  architecture,  decorative  art  and  artistic 
effects  dominate  every  section  of  the  Exposition 
grounds,  and  the  names  of  the  representative 
San  Francisco  Frenchmen  taking  active  part  in 
today's  exercises  are  evidence  of  the  influential 
prestige  which  the  sons  of  la  Belle  France  have 
acquired  in  the  Golden  Gate  City. 

The  Exposition  as  a  whole  represents  a  se- 
ries of  successful  achievements,  and  the  French 
Building  and  dedication  will  stand  foremost  in 
the  annals  of  its  history. 

-T.  -T-  -T- 

Two  recent  appointments  by  the  Congression- 
al Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  that  are  of  in- 
terest to  California  have  just  been  announced. 
Miss  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney  of  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  has  been  made  Slate  Chairman 
for  California,  and  will  immediately  make  plans 
for  a  full  Californian  representation  at  the  great 
National  Convention  of  the  Union  which  is  to 
be  held  in  San  Francisco,  September  14,15  and 
16.  Miss  Whitney  has  been  State  President 
of  the  California  Civic  League,  and  is  interested 
especially  in  the  legislative  work  that  the  women 
of  California  have  done  and  are  doing. 

In  the  last  issue  of  Everywoman  we  spoke 
about  an  ordinance  relating  to  speeding  by  auto- 
ists,  but  if  appears  that  we  were  mistaken. 
There  can  be  no  such  law,  as  the  speed  mer- 
chants still  continue  to  dash  madly  through  the 
streets,  imperiling  lives  every  minute  of  the  day 
and  a  large  part  of  the  night.  We  desire  to 
apologize  to  the  authorities  for  our  mistake. 


WOMEN  AND  WAR  LORDS. 

Hy  (' AKOI.IMO  l>l  Kit. 
I. 

Is  tli4>rc         cr  11  tiling  ^>  t*  tuny   liii\  4'  find  hold 

'riioiiuli  ««■  N<-iir<'li  the  «l<lc  Moihi  o'erf 
1  4»ii  Ifikfii  our  .\<Miiiu,  yttit  liit\4>  liikcii  4»iir 

old. 

Our  iii]it4>M  find  fli4>  NoiiM  \\c  iHiri' — 
\  OH  lillvf  Kliiiii  our  iiicii  li>   till-  llioiiNiiiiilfold, 
And  .villi  still  vry  mil  for  more! 

II. 

Ion    liiivi-    (|ii<-ii<-lifd    llii-    liulit    ill  iiiiiillinlMTfil 
lioiii«>s 

'I'liiil  lime  iicM'r  dlirrd  jour  in-; 
Kroni  our  riiiiifil  c-ilics'  spirt-s  mid  iIoiiii-n 

FInrr  out  >oiir  Hiiks  of  lirr, 
\lid    (he    .ii<>lil    of   our    fit-Ids    »ll(-li    tli<-  lilir\<-st 
<*olli<-s 

Is  tin-  r«'«-k  of  .voiir  lilood-rril  inirr! 

III. 

\  oil  linvt-  done-  tli<-s(>  tliiiius  siiic-c  y  »H  iiiii.i-  iiiid 
<-iiii, 

Viid  no  \vord  liiivi-  \%  «>  to  sii>; 
'riioiiuli  ««■  fiK-cd  our  di-lltli   t'tir  tlit-  lifi-  of  <-ll<-li 
lull  11 

Thai  .\<>u  i-iill  to  his  iiriiis  todii.t  '. 
And  for  nil  tliiil  .voii  s|ii-iid,  iiiid  for  nil  that  .\ou 
pliiii, 

M «-  i>"y:  <o  tlir  full.  Ml-  i>ii)  ! 

1\. 

Oil,  »<-  |iii.\  li.^  our  III  I  flint  »<•  iiin.i  not  slii-il: 

\\  <-  im.v  ll.v  our  ;^riii|tiiiu  f«-lirs; 
W  (-     11113     through     lli(>     diiiii)i     nielli's  (iiisiiiiiK 
dreiiil  X 

Wo  illlj   lliroiii-li  till-  loim  Krn.v  >  i-ii  r.s ; 
\\  <■  iMi.v  for  iiK-n  liv  iiii;,  « «-  iiii.i   for  men  dead 
W  itii  llilKuisli  and  hitter  tears! 

\  . 

\nd  we  starve  and  *ve  toil  till  the  siiie»s  start, 
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lint    Yve    |>oii<l«-r    and    turn    tlli-si-    things    in  our 
hen  rl 

^  oil  sliiill  iiiisner  to  lis  ere  Ioiik'! 
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ONLY  NURSE  IN  TRENCHES 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
and  I  am  younger  than  any  of  the  civilians  who 
have  it  without  the  swords.  It  would  be  some- 
thing to  be  proud  of  if  we  Belgians  had  time  to 
think  of  being  proud  of  anything.  Each  day's 
work  is  so  heavy,  you  see. 

"Of  actual  trench  life  I  have  had  fourteen 
days  exactly,  along  the  Yser.  Fighting?  God, 
yes,  it  was  fighting!  Those  atrocious  wounds — 
those  mutilations!  Bullets  and  shrapnel  mostly. 
I  bandaged  a  man  whose  left  cheekbone  was 
taken  away,  with  his  nose  and  the  flesh  of  his 
right  cheek.  There  was  one  of  our  officers  who 
had  been  shot  through  the  bridge  of  his  no.se. 
After  two  days  he  could  go  for  a  little  walk 
with  me,  and  shortly  after  he  returned  to  the 
front. 

"I  did  not  see  any  dumdum  bullets  used 
there,  but  I  did  .see  them  used  at  Capelle-au- 
Bois.  I  he  wounds  they  make  are  hideous,  as 
wide  as  a  saucer  on  the  surface,  and  the  flesh 
torn  to  rags.  Some  one  said  to  me  they  were 
like  that  probably  because  the  regular  bullets 
had  been  fired  from  too  close  a  distance,  but 
that  is  not  so;  we  couldn't  see  the  enemy,  so  far 
were  they  across  field. 

"The  big  42-centimeter  guns  are  irresistible. 
We  felt  that  at  Antwerp.  Is  it  known  here 
why  they  were  not  brought  before  Liege — the 
real  reason,  I  mean?    It  is  this:    The  Germans 


had  papers  and  plans  for  the  placing  of  those 
howitzers  hidden  away  in  a  place  not  far  outside 
the  fortress.  A  Belgian  stole  them.  It  is  true, 
for  the  King  decorated  him  for  the  feat.  And 
Liege  could  offer  those  long  days  of  resistance 
only  because  the  enemy  could  not  find  the  pre- 
arranged bases  for  their  biggest  guns. 

"  I  he  spy  system  of  the  Germans  has  revealed 
itself  in  all  its  glory.  I  saw  one  spy  caught  at 
4  in  the  morning  and  shot  at  6.  Here  is  an 
incident:  At  the  village  of  Grammont  a  Ger- 
man officer  addressed  an  old  peasant  in  purest 
French:  'He,  bon  jour,  le  pere!'  The  old  man 
looked  his  wonder  at  the  familiar  voice  coming 
from  below  a  spiked  helmet.  The  officer  re- 
moved his  helmet  and  laughed:  Do  you  rec- 
ognize me  now?'  Indeed  he  did.  He  had 
known  him  for  years,  a  ragged,  miserable-look- 
ing man  who  wandered  from  village  to  village 
selling  scythes  and  all  sorts  of  cutlery.  He  had 
often  given  him  a  meal  for  nothing  when  he  had 
come  around  penniless  and  hungry. 

"'Another  thing  which  is  perhaps  not  known 
here:  The  destruction  of  Louvain  was  all 
planned  beforehand.  A  German  officer  who 
had,  before  the  war,  received  the  hospitality  of 
a  prominent  Louvain  family,  went  to  his  one- 
time host  to  warn  him  and  beg  him  to  take  his 
family  away  to  safety.  He  gave  no  reason,  but 
was  very  insistent  before  the  gentleman's  refusal. 
A  few  days  later  Louvain  was  sacked  and 
burned. 

"The  destruction  of  a  town  is  a  sight  of  hor- 
ror passing  the  imagination.  I  was  at  Tirlemont 
when  it  was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins  and 
ashes.  'Voila  les  Allemands!'  The  people  in 
mad  flight,  jumping,  falling  from  windows, 
women  screaming,  children  getting  lost,  wailing, 
and  then  the  rush  in  of  the  Prussians,  fifes  and 
drums  ahead,  and  the  men  uttering  hoarse, 
blood-thirsty  shouts  like  so  many  wild  animals, 
eager  for  pillage,  for  killing — for  worse,  if  any 
woman  has  remained  behind.  And  then  the 
town  in  flames!  It  can't  be  described:  one  can't 
think  what  it  looks  like,  an  abandoned  town  in 
the  hands  of  the  Germans.  It  is  more  like  a 
hellish  orgy  than  anything  earthly." 

Miss  Perichon  has  come  to  this  country  with 
the  Countess  de  Hemptinne,  who  corroborates 
her  charges,  especially  those  regarding  the  fate 
oi  women  in  Belgium,  and  also  corroborates  the 
young  nurse's  statement  as  to  the  medical  means 
being  used  to  help  them. — New  Yorl(  Times. 

A  UNIQUE  EXHIBIT. 
Out  at  the  Palace  of  Transportation,  as  you 
pass  the  south  entrance,  you  come  across  the 
most  unique  exhibit  at  the  I"  air.  This  is  the 
Alaska  Exhibit,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Mary  F.  Hart  who  is  hostess  for  the  Pacific 
Coast  Steamship  Company,  and  also  for  the 
Alaska  Cruise  Club.  The  native  Indians  are 
seen  working  at  their  various  industries  all  of 
which  they  enjoy.  The  display  of  native  art 
work  is  really  very  wonderful  and  worth  close 
inspection. 
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Perhaps  the  most  significant  of  a  series  of 
ethical  and  educational  congresses  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco  during  the  Exposition  year, 
is  the  International  Bahai  Congress  which  will 
take  place  in  April. 


Abdul  Baha 

The  object  of  this  congress  is  to  promote 
the  cause  of  universal  peace  and  to  present  the 
constructive  principles  of  the  Bahai  Movement, 
a  universal  movement  having  for  its  purpose 
the  bestowal  of  economic,  social  and  spiritual 
unity  upon  the  world  of  humanity. 

The  Bahai  movement  had  its  inception  in 
Persia  about  seventy  years  ago,  when  the  bril- 
liant youth.  Sayyid  Ali  Mohammed  of  Shiraz, 
known  as  the  Bab.  (meaning  gate),  arose  to 
herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  and  the  coming 
of  one  whose  teachings  would  unite  all  man- 
kind. His  followers  were  called  Babis.  and 
the  story  of  their  bitter  persecutions  by  the 
fanatical  Moslem  clergy,  and  the  cruel  martyr- 
dom of  their  young  leader  after  six  eventful 
years,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  stirring  chap- 
ters in  history. 

The  promulgation  of  the  doctrines  taught 
by  the  Bab,  which  during  the  short  period  of 
his  mission  had  spread  like  wild  fire,  suffered 
only  a  momentary  set  back,  for  his  work  was 
immediately  taken  up  by  Mirza  Hussein  Ali, 
afterward  called  Baha'o'llah,  a  follower  whom 
the  Bab  had  never  seen,  but  whose  spiritual 
character  he  had  discerned  through  correspon- 
dence. However,  it  was  not  long  before  Baha'- 
o'llah too  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  mollahs, 
who  soon  contrived  to  have  him  exiled  from 
Persia  to  Bagdad,  yet  even  in  exile  people  con- 
tinued to  be  attracted  to  his  cause,  and  his  per- 
secutions only  served  to  widen  his  sphere  of  in- 
fluence.    There  he  proclaimed  himself  to  be 
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the  one  heralded  by  the  Bab,  and  the  Babis 
henceforth,  were  known  as  Bahais.  From  this 
point,  the  movement  took  on  a  more  universal 
aspect,  resulting  in  such  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  followers  as  to  alarm  the  Turkish 
government,  which  hastily  removed  him  to  Con- 
stantinople. In  a  few  months  he  was  again 
exiled  to  Adrianople,  but  failing  to  have  the 
desired  effect,  the  government  now  thoroughly 
exasperated,  determined  to  crush  the  move- 
ment. The  ministers  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
decided  to  banish  Baha'o'llah,  with  about  sev- 
enty families  of  faithful  devotees,  who  refused 
to  leave  him,  to  the  fortress  of  Acca,  in  Syria. 

Baha'o'llah  came  of  an  ancient  and  noble 
family  in  Persia,  whose  members  had  held  im- 
portant government  positions  for  generations. 
They  were  also  fabulously  wealthy,  and  such 
was  their  renown  that  had  Baha'o'llah  desired 
he  could  have  commanded  the  highest  office  in 
the  empire.  But  when  he  refused  all  worldly 
honor  and  took  up  the  Babi  "heresy"  the  gov- 
ernment confiscated  his  vast  possessions  and  sent 
him  forth  penniless.     Being  too  important  a 


Baha  s  Prison  in  Persia 

personage  to  be  thrown  into  the  Bosphorus  in 
the  usual  summary  manner,  it  was  hoped  by 
the  Sultan  that  under  the  notoriously  foul  con- 
ditions of  Acca.  he  could  not  long  survive.  The 
air  of  that  pestilential  spot  which  Baha'o'llah 
called  "the  most  desolute  of  countries"  was 
proverbially  known  to  be  poisonous  enough  to 
kill  a  bird  as  it  flew  over  the  city.  Thus  it 
was  believed  that  the  movement  would  ignomin- 
ously  perish.  But  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 
Notwithstanding  those  prison  walls  thirty  feet 
thick,  and  the  rigid  surveillance  of  their  guards, 
the  new  teaching  of  liberty,  justice  and  peace 
penetrated  to  all  parts  of  the  outside  world. 

For  two  years  Baha'o'llah  was  kept  in  chains 
apart,  while  his  friends  were  huddled  together 
in  two  or  three  rooms,  so  small  that  only  part 
of  their  number  could  sit  on  the  floor  at  one 
time.    The  hardships  they  endured  were  well- 


nigh  intolerable.  They  had  no  water  fit  to 
drink  and  their  food  consisted  mostly  of  moldy 
bread,  yet  no  complaint  was  made ;  in  fact  they 
were  actually  cheerful  amid  their  squalid  sur- 
roundings, and  the  Turkish  officials  were  amazed 
by  the  lives  of  their  staange  charges  "The  Per- 
sians." as  they  called  them.  However,  finding 
that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  from  them,  their 
vigilance  gradually  relaxed.  Baha'o'llah  was 
finally  given  a  separate  house  for  his  family,  and 
others  were  permitted  to  live  in  the  village,  where 
they  scon  opened  shops  and  began  to  lead  a  more 
or  less  normal  existance.  especially  after  pure 
water  had  been  brough  in.  through  the  efforts  of 
Baha'o'llah.  But  for  many  years,  they  were 
not  allowed  to  go  beyond  the  fortress  walls,  and 
always  the  sword  of  Damocles  was  suspended 
above  their  heads.  Their  faithful  and  fortitude 
under  intense  suffering,  combined  with  a  rare 
tranquility  of  spirit,  as  they  developed  under  the 
training  of  their  beloved  leader,  affected  every 
one  who  came  in  contact  with  them.  Frequent- 
ly it  was  considered  necessary  to  change  the  gov- 
ernors of  Acca,  so  quickly  did  they  succumb  to 
the  wondrous  majesty  of  Baha'o'llah's  personal- 
ity. This  effect  has  been  well  described  by  Pro- 
fessor E.  G.  Browne  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  book,  "A  Traveler's  Narrative." 
Written  to  illustrate  the  episode  of  the  Bab,  on 
his  return  from  a  visit  in  1  890  to  Baha'o'llah  in 
the  prison  city  of  Acca: 

"The  face  of  him  on  whom  I  gazed  I  can 
never  forget,  though  I  cannot  describe  it.  Those 
piercing  eyes  seem  to  read  one's  very  soul ;  power 
and  authority  sat  on  that  ample  brow.  No 
need  to  ask  in  whose  presence  I  stood,  as  I  bowed 
myself  before  one  who  is  the  object  of  a  devo- 
tion and  love  which  kings  might  envy  and  em- 
perors sigh  for  in  vain!" 
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When  in  1892,  Baha'o'llah  passed  away,  his 
mantle  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  eldest  son. 
Abbas  Effendi,  now  known  as  Abdul  Baha,  the 
present  leader  of  the  Bahai  movement.  After 
forty  years  spent  in  the  fortress  of  Acca  he  be- 
came free  in  1 908,  when  all  political  prisoners 
were  released  upon  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion by  the  Ottoman  government.  During  the 
last  three  years  he  travelled  extensively  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  proclaiming  and  ex- 
pounding the  principles  of  Baha'o'llah  in 
churches,  synagogues,  universities,  peace  con- 
ferences and  noteworthy  assemblages. 

When  asked  as  to  the  object  of  his  teaching, 
Abdul  Baha  answered:  "My  object  is  to 
awaken  the  people  to  the  necessity  for  universal 
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peace,  based  upon  the  fundamental  solidarity  of 
mankind,  universal  education,  a  universal  auxil- 
liary  language,  equality  of  men  and  women,  the 
necessity  for  the  conformity  of  religion  with  sci- 
ence, the  underlying  unity  of  all  existing  faiths, 
the  abolition-  of  social,  religious,  racial,  and  po- 
litical prejudice,  and  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  the  body  politic.  This  is  my  duty.  This 
is  my  work.     This  is  my  object." 

These,  and  many  more  wonderful  teachings, 
Baha'o'llah  left  as  a  priceless  legacy  to  the 
world.  Even  before  his  exile  from  Persia,  he 
raised  the  call  for  universal  peace.  He  sum- 
moned all  the  nations  to  the  consideration  of 
international  arbitration,  so  that  questions  of 
national  honor,  boundaries,  property,  and  all 
vital  interests  between  nations  might  be  decided 
by  an  arbitral  court  of  justice,  to  which  all 
nations  would  pledge  their  allegiance.  He  em- 
phasized the  necessity  for  international  police, 
that  all  countries  might  be  freed  from  the  bur- 
den of  enforced  armament.  He  formulated  a 
plan  of  economics  and  world  government,  that 
is  a  marvel  of  simplicity,  the  efficacy  of  which 
is  being  realized  in  the  Bahai  center  established 
at  Eskabad,  Russia.     In  fact,  all  the  principles 


set  forth  by  Baha'o'llah  are  unique  in  their 
adaptation  to  the  needs  of  present  day  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  problems  of  modern  progress,  be- 
cause they  combine  rational,  scientific  and  fun- 
damental laws  with  the  spiritual  dynamic  that 
will  insure  their  practical  application  in  the  life 
of  both  nations  and  individuals. 

Unlike  any  similar  movement  in  the  world's 
records,  there  exist  such  copious  contemporary 
writings  both  in  Persian  and  Arabic,  that  the 
authenticity  of  the  prominent  characters  con- 
nected with  its  early  history  is  indisputable. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  Persia,  various  ac- 
counts and  reminiscences  written  by  eye-witnes- 
ses of  those  tragic  days.  They  contain  minute 
descriptions  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
Babis  and  the  Bahais,  there  having  been  more 
than  20,000  martyrs  in  the  path  of  their  faith. 
Foremost  among  them  was  the  immortal  poet- 
ess, Kurratu'l  Ayn,  a  woman  of  marvelous 
beauty,  a  high  order  of  intellect  and  fervid  elo- 
quence, who,  through  her  fearless  life  and  heroic 
martyrdom,  paved  the  way  for  the  emancipation 
of  Persian  womanhood.  Such  distinguished 
European  orientalists  as  Count  Gobineau.  Baron 
\  ictor  Rosen,  and  Professor  E.  G.  Browne, 
have  made  exhaustive  research  among  the  Babi 
manuscripts,  thereby  rendering  an  invaluable 
service  to  future  generations.  Many  of  these 
early  documents  are  now  preserved  in  the  Bri- 
tish Museum,  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in 
Paris,  and  the  Institut  des  Langes  Orientales  in 
Petrograd. 

The  writings  of  Baha'o'llah  are  voluminous. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  light  of  present 
events,  is  a  series  of  remarkable  epistles  addres- 
sed from  the  prison  to  'he  various  rulers  of  the 
world,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  grant 
liberty  and  justice  to  their  subjects,  and  to  co- 
operate with  him  in  uplifting  mankind  and  estab- 
lishing peace.  Many  prophecies  were  contained 
in  these  "Epistles  to  the  Kings,"  notably  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  III. 

The  writings  of  Abdul  Baha,  aside  from  that 
illuminating  book  "The  Mysterious  Forces  of 
Civilization,"  are  chiefly  in  the  form  of  letters 
to  people  of  every  nationality  and  rank.  The 
keynote  of  all  his  verbal  and  written  discourses, 
is  UNITY.  He  declares  that  universal  peace, 
the  most  important  problem  of  the  age,  and 
"verily  like  a  sun  among  the  lights  of  civiliza- 
tion, "  should  not  be  considered  as  an  ideal  im- 
possible of  realization,  for  it  depends  entirely 
upon  the  awakening  and  the  education  of  the 
public  conscience. 

During  his  recent  travels  in  the  United  States, 
Abdul  Baha  spoke  in  highest  praise  of  the 
American  nation,  which  he  believes  to  be  des- 
tined to  radiate  the  light  of  peace  to  all  the 
world. 

The  Bahai  movement  in  this  country  has  al- 
ready gained  a  firm  foothold,  as  its  universal 
scope  and  humanitarian  purposes  strongly  ap- 
peal to  all  classes  of  thinking  men  and  women. 

In  short,  what  loftier  ideal  could  there  be. 


than  that  of  Baha'o'llah  as  recorded  by  Profes- 
sor Browne: 

"We  desire  but  the  good  of  the  world  and 
the  happiness  of  the  nations.  That  all  nations 
shall  become  one  in  faith  and  all  men  as  bro- 
thers; that  the  bonds  of  affection  and  unity  be- 
tween the  sons  of  men  should  be  strengthened ; 
that  diversity  of  religion  should  cease,  and  dif- 
ferences of  race  be  annulled.  These  fruitless 
strifes,  these  ruinous  wars  shall  pass  away,  and 
the  'Most  Great  Peace'  shall  come.  Do  not 
you  in  Europe  need  this  also?  Is  not  this  that 
which  Christ  foretold?  Yet  do  we  see  your 
kings  and  rulers  la\ishing  their  treasures  more 
freely  on  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
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man  race  than  on  that  which  would  conduce  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind.  These  strifes  and 
this  bloodshed  and  discord  must  cease,  and  all 
men  be  as  one  kindred  and  one  family." 

It  is  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the  realization 
of  these  prophetic  words  that  the  International 
Bahai  Congress  is  convened. 

The  sessions  will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
April  19th  to  the  25th.  when  a  presentation  of 
these  constructive  principles  of  the  Bahai  move- 
ment, perhaps  the  most  potent  of  modern  times, 
will  be  given.  Lovers  of  peace  who  attend 
these  sessions  will  undoubtedly  find  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  its  world-wide  appeal  and 
will  desire  to  investigate  further. 

Baha'o'llah  declared:  "Ye  are  all  the  fruits 
of  one  tree  and  the  leaves  of  one  branch;"  and 
again:  "This  handful  of  dust  the  world  is 
one  home;  let  it  be  in  unity.  " 

The  result  of  this  teaching  is  demonstrated 
in  Bahai  gatherings,  where  men  of  every  race 
and  caste  may  be  found  associating  together  in 
harmony.  I  his  unity  of  the  Bahais  is  partic- 
ularly striking  in  India,  owing  to  the  intense 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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When  I  first  saw  some  small  canvases  signed 
"Lester  Boronda" — well  shown  in  the  bronze 
room  of  the  Macbeth  Gallery  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue— I  said  to  myself,  "Here  is  a  man  who  can 
paint  and  who  loves  his  Stevenson!" 

He  does — I  asked  him. 

I  found  this  young  Californian,  who  has  re- 
cently received  so  much  favorable  attention  from 
the  Eastern  critics,  in  his  studio  at  I  7  East 
Fifty-ninth  street,  just  off  the  Plaza,  which,  as 
everybody  knows,  is  the  tea-drinking  centre  of 
New  York. 

But  New  York  has  not  spoiled  the  fresh 
vision  of  this  serious  young  man  who  has  come 
out  of  the  West  with  a  very  definite  purpose  in 
mind.  Just  what  this  purpose  is,  revealed  itself 
in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  conversation,  dur- 
ing which  I  was  privileged  to  see  some  recent 
work  in  landscape,  which  has  not  as  yet  been 
exhibited. 

Although  born  in  Reno,  Nevada,  some  twen- 
ty-seven years  ago,  Boronda  feels  himself  to  be 
a  Californian,  since  his  family  moved  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  when  Lester  was  a  small  boy. 
And,,  as  a  small  boy,  he  must  have  been  all 
eyes  and  ears,  for  he  sat  at  his  father's  knee 
and  drank  in  the  stories  of  old  Spanish  Califor- 
nia, which  have  been  the  most  marked  influence 
of  his  life. 

1  he  father,  with  his  long  line  of  Castilian 
ancestry,  loved  to  keep  alive  the  unwritten  tra- 
ditions of  the  glorious  past,  which  were  his  natu- 
ral heritage,  and  in  the  boy  he  found  an  eager 
listener,  who  always  begged  for  just  one  more 
story.  Of  course,  too,  he  grew  up  on  "Treas- 
ure Island"  and  kindred  tales. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  young 
Boronda,  with  his  exquisite  color-sense,  and  his 
poetic  vision,  should  return  again  and  again  to 
the  inspiration  afforded  him  by  the  magical  hues 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Personally,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how- 
anyone  born  and  bred  near  Monterey  can  help 
painting,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  of 
the  painters  who  make  their  homes  there  do  not 
send  their  work  to  the  Eastern  exhibitions. 

It  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  that  the 
name  of  Lester  Boronda  has  been  before  the 
public,  but  already  it  is  recognized  as  a  signa- 
ture to  be  found  attached  to  serious  work,  which 
bears  the  imprint  of  a  strong  individuality,  and 
which  holds  its  owti  in  an  exhibition  where  it 
must  stand  comparison  with  the  output  of  men 
much  older  and  more  experienced  in  the  art  of 
painting. 

Boronda  puts  a  lot  of  himself  into  everything 
that  he  paints.  He  has  a  sane,  wholesome  out- 
look upon  life  and  there  is  a  sort  of  sureness  and 
simplicity  in  his  interpretation  of  the  world  he 
lives  in  that  surprises  you  in  a  man  so  young. 
He  has  a  certain  maturity  of  vision  that  in  no 
way  interferes  with  his  spontaneity  in  working. 


Particularly  in  some  of  the  "journey-notes," 
there  is  a  peculiar  joyousness  which  sets  them 
apart  from  the  hackneyed  student  work  so  many 
painters  bring  back  from  Paris  and  Italy.  Most 
of  these  things  are  set  down  on  the  spot.  They 
bear  little  evidences  of  over-handling.  They 
are  crisp,  cool,  convincing!  And,  fortunately, 
not  "clever." 

It  is  good  to  see  the  work  of  a  man  who 
paints  in  this  way,  in  these  days  of  broken  faith 
with  all  traditions  in  art.  Boronda  is  an  honest 
painter,  who  has  no  affectations,  no  mannerisms, 
no  isms  of  any  sort,  it  would  seem. 

Back  of  all  his  lovely  color,  thoughtful  com- 
position, keen  sense  of  values  and  eye  for  the 
dominant  feature  of  a  place,  is  a  strongly  decor- 
ative impulse,  which  subordinates  the  mere  set- 
tings of  a  landscape  to  its  keynote  with  almost 
uncanny  accuracy.  But,  back  of  all  these,  is 
a  purposeful  personality,  which  strives  always  to 
express  something  more  than  itself,  by  rendering 
through  a  much-loved  medium  the  much-loved 
romance  of  the  old  unforgettable  days  of  the 
California  that  has  passed  out  of  existence. 

It  kept  coming  up,  as  we  talked,  the  under- 
lying theme  in  all  that  he  paints,  and  more  and 
more  as  I  looked  at  his  work,  did  I  realize  the 
importance  of  that  early  influence  in  his  life,  of 
the  "color"  of  his  childish  dreams. 

Being  largely  self-taught,  his  work  bears  none 
of  the  mannerisms  of  any  particular  school,  al- 
though he  spent  some  years  in  study  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  in  California,  at  the  Art 
League  in  New  York,  and  in  Paris  and  Munich 
at  various  ateliers. 

There  is  an  atmosphere  about  all  his  paint- 
ings which  speaks  of  a  strong  individuality,  im- 
pressed but  not  compelled  by  his  environment. 

Oddly  enough,  although  everything  that 
comes  from  the  brush  of  this  energetic  young 
painter  seems  tinged  with  an  old-world  flavor  of 
romance,  Lester  Boronda  is  essentially  and 
typically  a  new-world  product.  He  is  doubly 
fortunate  in  his  ancestry,  inheriting  the  tradi- 
tions of  old  Spain  from  his  father  and  of  the 
sunny  Southland  from  his  mother.  Herein  lies, 
presumably,  his  appreciation  of  his  own  beloved 
Pacific  Coast,  which  is  such  an  alluring  combi- 
nation of  the  romance  of  both,  with  its  own  pe- 
culiar charm — at  once  the  admiration  and  de- 
spair of  all  colorists. 

There  is,  however,  none  of  the  "dolce  far 
niente"  of  so  many  Latins  in  Boronda's  paint- 
ing. On  the  contrary,  there  is  marked  evidence 
of  a  new  and  distinctly  recognizable  flavor  of 
the  virile  West. 

Boronda,  since  his  first  "one-man  exhibition" 
in  New  York,  admirably  arranged  at  the  Braus 
galleries  on  upper  Fifth  .Avenue,  in  November, 


1913,  has  been  particularly  successful  in  inter- 
esting the  Eastern  public,  with  the  pleasing  re- 
sult of  many  sales  to  prominent  collectors,  and 
several  important  commissions  for  decorations. 

The  St.  Francis  Hotel  in  San  Francisco  owns 
a  triptych  of  Boronda's  called  "The  Old  Wine- 
Makers  of  California,"  which  is  not  only  a 
lovely  presentation  of  the  peculiar  charm  and 
serenity  of  an  autumn  day,  but  which  has  the 
added  interest  of  an  historical  document,  for  it 
is,  indeed,  a  leaf  from  the  story  of  long  ago. 

In  choosing  for  his  own  this  particular  terri- 
tory, Boronda  seems  to  have  found  virgin  soil 
for  the  development  of  that  purpose  which  is 
back  of  all  he  does,  and  which,  presumably, 
keeps  his  mind  free  from  all  the  modern  isms. 
To  depict  the  early  atmosphere  of  the  Golden 
State,  with  fidelity  to  detail  and  with  sincerity 
of  motive,  and  to  make  it  as  interesting  to  all 
who  see  his  paintings  as  it  is  to  the  earnest 
painter  himself,  is  no  small  task. 

But  we,  who  have  seen  his  exhibitions  in  the 
East,  look  to  a  continual  development  of  his 
power  as  an  artist,  with  increasing  command  of 
his  brush.  Even  his  little  paintings,  which  some- 
how seem  so  big  at  times,  bear  out  the  idea  that 
Boronda  is  a  man  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  we 
believe  that  he  has  come  to  stay. 

Recent  exhibitions  at  the  new  Minneapolis 
Museum  and  the  Memorial  Art  Gallery  in 
Rochester,  New  York,  have  been  favorably 
commented  upon  by  the  critics,  and  Boronda 
is  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  "new  man." 

Among  the  dozen  canvases  owned  by  Mr. 
Louis  W.  Hill  of  St.  Paul,  President  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railroad,  which  are  the  work 
of  Boronda,  in  whom  Mr.  Hill  has  had  an 
unusual  interest  ever  since  he  first  discovered 
the  youthful  artist  in  his  Monterey  studio,  is  a 
"somehow  different"  marine,  called  "The  Re- 
turn of  the  Wedding  Party." 

Unusual  in  composition,  delightful  in  concep- 
tion, the  charm  of  this  canvas  lies  chiefly  in  its 
power  to  convey  by  color-suggestion  the  sense 
of  night  at  sea,  of  gaiety  and  light-heartedness 
and  of  rollicking  irresponsibility.  How  is  it 
done?  Ask  your  colorist.  The  psychology  of 
color,  if  you  like,  but  also  the  poetic  applica- 
tion of  atmosphere  which  envelops  the  whole 
scene  and  enmeshes  the  spectator  as  well  as  the 
participants.  No  trick,  this!  Just  an  honest, 
manly  presentation  of  an  often-painted  scene, 
but  "somehow  different." 

Whether  he  paints  the  adobe  walls  and  drift- 
ing fog  of  the  little  fishing  villages  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  or  the  lure  and  mystery  of  Venice, 
summed  up  in  the  gesture  of  a  bioadly-drawn 
figure,  or  the  gaiety  and  heedlessness  of  a  Pari- 
sian night-throng,  Boronda  puts  upon  his  canvas 
something  of  his  own  personality.  What  he 
brought  back  from  his  wanderings  in  strange 
lands,  he  seems  to  have  taken  with  him! 
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Mr.  Marshall  Darrach  of  New  York,  the 
distinguished  Shakespeare  scholar  and  imperson- 
ator, has  returned  to  San  Francisco  where  he 
will  remain  for  the  summer. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  5th,  at 
eleven  o'clock,  Marshall  Darrach  will  give  his 
eighth  annual  subscription  recital,  in  the  Colo- 
nial Ballroom  of  the  St.  Francis  Hotel,  offering 
as  his  program  on  that  occasion  Shakespeare's 
rollicking,  poetical  comedy  of  manners  and  so 
cial  satire,  "Twelfth  Night,  or  What  You 
Will." 

Year  after  year  these  annual  recitals  have 
drawn  to  the  same  auditorium  audiences  that 
have  taxed  it  to  its  capacity,  and  in  which  were 
to  be  seen  the  leaders  of  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club  set,  women  who  direct  the  womens' 
club  activities  of  the  State,  prominent  educators 
and  journalists,  women  whose  chief  distinction 
is  the  possession  of  wealth,  and  those  who  thor- 
oughly enjoy  the  art  of  a  master  interpretation 
but  who  are  not  in  themselves  prominent  in  any 
line  of  women's  activities. 

In  "Twelfth  Night,"  Marshall  Darrach  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  display  the  versatility  of 
characterization  for  which  he  has  become  inter- 
nationally famous.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
such  varied  roles  as  Malrolio,  the  conceited 
steward;   Sir  Toby   Belch,   the   roistering  fat 


man;  Sir  Andrew  Augnecheek,  who  describes 
himself  by  saying,  "Many  do  call  me  fool"; 
and  the  Clown,   or  Jester  who  sings,  would 
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seem  task  enough  for  one  artist  to  essay,  but 
when,  in  addition  to  these  divergent  male  char- 
acters, Marshall  Darrach  is  called  upon  to  im- 
personate the  frivolous,  flipperty-jobbit  waiting- 
maid,  Maria;  the  sorrowful,  soulful  Lady  Olivia, 
and  the  brilliant,  witty,  lovable  Viola,  who  is 
forced  to  disguise  herself  as  a  young  and  fas- 
cinating youth,  the  wonder  grows  that  he  can 
accomplish  the  artistic  task  that  he  sets  for  him- 
self. 

Mr.  Darrach's  annual  recital  at  Hotel  Plaza 
in  New  \  ork  was  attended  by  an  audience 
composed  of  prominent  society  women,  as  well 
as  those  who  have  won  distinction  in  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  world.  Among  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  the  one  given  prior  to 
his  departure  for  San  Francisco  were  Mrs. 
Charles  O.  Alexander,  Mrs.  William  A.  Clark. 
Mrs.  Robert  Fulton  Cutting,  Mrs.  Charles 
Dana  Gibson,  Mrs.  Prances  Burral  Hoffman, 
Mrs.  Archer  Huntington,  Mrs.  George  Double- 
day,  Countess  Leary,  Baroness  Evans  von 
Klenner,  Mrs.  J.  Hartley  Manners  (Laurette 
Taylor),  Mrs.  Henry  Miller,  Mrs.  John  Pur- 
roy  Mitchell,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Norris,  Miss  Mary 
Austin,  Miss  Miriam  Michelson,  Miss  Ida  M. 
Tarbell,  Miss  Eleanor  Gates  and  Mrs.  Paola 
De  Vecchi. 


Dr.  George  Wharton  James  gave  a  lecture 
entitled  "In  and  Around  the  Grand  Canyon  of 
Arizona,"  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel  on  Monday  afternoon,  March  15th. 
Among  the  patrons  of  this  lecture,  which  was 
the  fifth  of  a  series  of  five,  were:  Mrs.  Edward 
Carpenter,  Mrs.  Max  Sloss,  Mrs.  Rudolph 
Spreckels  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander.  It 
was  a  magnificent  colored  photographic  illustra- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  slides  of  the  Colorado 
and  Arizona  grand  canyons  with  minute  descrip- 
tive remarks  upon  each  picture  and  the  lecturer's 
experiences  and  exploring  record.  There  was 
a  very  select  and  enthusiastic  audience  of  the 
cultured  class  to  greet  the  lecturer,  gathered  un- 
der the  patronage  of  well  known  citizens.  Dr. 
James  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  explorers 
and  writers  on  Southwestern  Indian  life  and  cus- 
toms, having  been  associated  for  over  forty  years 
with  the  highest  class  of  cliff  dwellers  with 
whom  he  also  lived  for  many  years.  He  has 
published  many  valuable  and  illustrated  books 
about  the  Indians.  At  the  beginning  of  his  lec- 
ture Dr.  James  stated  that  he  had  invited  Carlos 
Troyer,  the  well  known  composer,  as  a  special 
favor  to  play  a  few  of  his  Indian  songs  for  the 
audience.     Giving  an  introductory  account  of 
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Mr.  Troyer's  Indian  music  records,  and  his  re- 
markable researches  in  occult  Indian  lore.  Dr. 
James  asserted  that  of  all  the  many  scientific 
explorers  he  found  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
try, no  one  had  gone  so  extensively  and  thor- 
oughly into  the  mysteries  and  traditional  life  of 
the  Southwestern  Indian  tribes,  together  with 
their  remarkable  and  fascinating  music,  as  had 
Mr.  Troyer.  He  said  that  to  get  a  more  perfect 
perception  of  the  wonderful  occult  practices  of 
the  cliff  dwellers  one  must  read  carefully  Mr. 
Troyer's  Indian  Music  Lecture,  published  by 
the  T  heodore  Presser  Company,  and  get  the  de 
scriptive  list  of  the  many  Indian  songs  and 
dances,  also  published.  Mr.  I  royer  played  the 
Indian  Pire  Drill  Song  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received.  Dr.  James  joined  in  singing  one 
of  his  favorites  among  Mr.  Troyer's  songs, 
namely,  the  Zunian  Lullaby,  all  of  which  was 
rewarded  with  fervid  applause.  Mr.  I  royer 
has  known  Dr.  George  Wharton  James  for  some 
twenty- five  years  and  they  have  been  close 
friends  and  co-workers  in  Indian  research.  Dr. 
James  speaks  of  Mr.  I  royer's  works  in  all  of 
his  lectures,  which  he  has  given  throughout  the 
United  States  in  every  large  town  from  Boston 
to  San  Diego.-  The  Pacific  Coast  Musical  Re- 
vieTV. 
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The  meeting  of  the  Northern  District  of 
the  California  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  held  its  thirteenth  annual  conven- 
tion at  the  Tuesday  Club  House,  Sacramento, 
from  March  23  to  25.  It  was  the  great 
event  of  the  year  in  club  life,  and  many  fine 
movements  for  the  good  of  the  State  were  car- 
ried. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention,  Mrs.  A.  F. 
Jones  of  Oroville,  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Northern  District,  was  unanimously  endorsed 
as  candidate  for  the  State  Presidency  of  the 
California  Federation.  Mrs.  Jones  is  one  of 
the  most  thoroughly  beloved  women  of  the  Fed- 
eration as  well  as  a  woman  of  unusual  ability. 
Both  her  husband  and  son  are  prominent  min- 
ing attorneys,  and  she  has  their  counsel  and 
support  in  all  measures  for  the  betterment  of 
women's  conditions  and  all  that  interest  her  in 
civics  and  State  work.  It  is  believed  that  Mrs. 
Jones  will  be  our  next  State  President  of  the 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs. 

There  has  been  no  official  notice  given  of  any 
other  aspirant  so  far.  It  is  the  logical  con- 
clusion that  a  Northern  woman  will  fill  the 
office  for  the  next  term,  as  it  is  generally 
understood  that  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  the 
kindly,  charming  lady  from  San  Diego  who  has 
filled  the  office  with  such  womanly  grace  for 
the  last  year,  refuses  to  be  a  candidate.  The 
office,  while  bringing  many  honors,  also  brings 
many  and  strenuous  cares,  and  frequently  both 
health  and  comfort  pay  the  price. 

The  efficient  Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge, 
so  popular  and  active  in  club  work,  received 
a  warm  welcome  as  her  election  to  the  place  left 
vacant  by  Mrs.  Jones  was  announced. 

The  Thirteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Northern  District,  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  was  held  at  the  Tuesday  Club 
House,  Sacramento,  March  23  to  25,  1915. 

There  were  ninety  two  delegates,  all  the  Dis- 
trict officers,  many  State  officers,  and  nineteen 
Department  chairmen  present. 

These  women  came  from  every  section  of  the 
District  to  assemble  at  the  metropolis  of  the 
northern  portion  of  our  State.  It  was  generally 
conceded  that  it  was  the  best  attended  and  most 
profitable  convention  ever  held  in  the  District. 
It  was  an  assemblage  of  earnest  women  who 
were  bent  upon  gaining  knowledge  for  the  sake 
of  giving  service. 

State  President  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer, 
and  State  Secretary  Mrs.  Henry  Denyse  were 
present  during  the  entire  session.  There  were 
some  regrets  from  State  officers  who  were  not 
able  to  come  at  the  last  moment. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  the  Tuesday  Club 
House,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  commodi- 
ous club  homes  in  California.  A  spirit  of 
Spring  pervaded  these  sessions.  The  entire 
front  of  the  stage  was  banked  with  calla  lilies 


pended  at  the  back  of  the  stage  with  ferns  and 
blossoms.  The  reception  rooms  were  embow- 
ered with  Spring  blossoms. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  on  Tues- 
day at  I  :45  p.  m.  Then  followed  a  vocal  in- 
vocation by  Mrs.  Walter  Longbotham,  State 
and  District  Chairman  of  Music,  who  sang 
"Great  Chief  of  the  Valley"  (from  Yosemite 
Legends  by  H.  J.  Stewart).  A  hush  fell  upon 
the  audience  assembled  as  the  inspiring  music 
filled  the  auditorium. 
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and  ferns,  and  in  the  background  huge  bunches 
of  purple  and  white  iris.     Baskets  were  sus- 

Then  followed  "Welcome  to  the  City  and 
Home,"  Mrs.  A.  M.  Seymour,  Chairman  of 
the  Local  Board;  "Welcome  for  the  Tuesday 
Club  Members."  Mrs.  Hugh  B.  Bradford, 
President  of  the  Tuesday  Club ;  Responses  for 
Delegates,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Royles,  Woodland; 
"Greetings,"  Past  District  President,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam Beckman. 

State  President's  message,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray 
Palmer;  this  in  reality  was  a  splendid  address 
that  won  for  her  the  praise  and  admiration  of 
all  present. 

Peace  was  the  keynote  of  the  first  two  days 
of  the  convention.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall. 
who  is  of  national  reputation,  made  a  stirring 
address  the  first  afternoon,  her  subject  being 
"The  Spirit  of  True  Internationalism." 

A  most  interesting  feature  of  the  first  day's 
session  was  a  bi-ennial  Round  Table,  Mrs. 
George  McCoy,  leader,  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie 


McConnell,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton.  Mrs.  Brad- 
ford Woodbridge  and  Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs. 

All  morning  sessions  were  given  over  to  busi- 
ness and  reports. 

On  Wednesday  evening,  Mrs.  George  F. 
Reinhardt.  State  Chairman  of  Literature,  gave 
a  brilliant  address.  "The  Spirit  of  Western  Lit- 
erature." 

Mrs.  George  W.  Hamilton  of  Auburn  made 
a  forceful  appeal  for  the  Federation  to  recog- 
nize the  genius  of  Clark  Ashton  Smith  of  Au- 
burn, a  lad  of  eighteen  years,  who  had  already 
published  a  volume  of  poems  that  have  received 
favorable  recognition  by  many  noted  writers. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Walsh  of  Auburn.  Chairman  of 
History  and  Landmarks,  with  her  eloquent  ad- 
dress convinced  everyone  present  that  we  must 
value  and  preserve  our  history  and  landmarks. 

Perhaps  the  principal  speaker  of  the  after- 
noon was  Prof.  Maria  Sanford.  to  whom  the 
Federation  paid  a  touching  tribute  by  rising  to 
receive  her.  Prof.  Sanford  is  a  frail  little 
woman,  carrying  her  seventy-eight  years  with 
a  dignity  which  adds  to  the  charm  of  her  per- 
sonality. "Moral  influence  in  the  school  based 
on  her  service  as  a  teacher  for  fifty-four  years." 
Her  talk  held  the  convention  calm  almost  an  hour. 

Thursday  afternoon.  Miss  Edna  Rich.  State 
Chairman  of  Home  Economics,  gave  a  most  de- 
lightful address.  "Modern  Approach  'o  Effi- 
ciency in  the  Home." 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Colburn  of  San  Francisco  gave 
an  enlightening  talk  on  Mt.  Lassen,  our  master 
mountain. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Seymour,  Chairman  of  the  Hos- 
pitality Committee,  and  her  associates  gained  an 
enviable  reputation  for  their  wonderful  ability  in 
planning  and  executing  for  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  in  attendance. 

On  Tuesday  evening  was  given  a  grand  re- 
ception and  ball  in  the  Tuesday  Club  House. 

Wednesday  evening  was  given  over  to  music 
and  art.  Music  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Walter  Longbotham.  The  McNeil  Club  gave 
some  splendid  selections. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  District  Chairman  of 
Art,  addressed  the  convention  on  American  Art 
of  the  Exposition,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

Delegates  were  guests  of  the  Club  Women 
at  a  theatre  party  on  Thursday  evening. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  at  the  close  of  the 
session,  delegates  and  visiting  club  women  were 
guests  of  the  Ladies'  Museum  Association  and 
the  Kingsley  Art  Club  at  a  "Tea"  served  at 
the  Crocker  Art  Gallery. 

The  election  of  officers  was  the  next  order  of 
business. 

On  motion  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Albery  of  Colusa, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  following: 

Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  of  Roseville. 
for  President. 
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Mrs.  David  Powell,  of  Marysville,  for  Vice 
President. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton,  of  Sacramento,  for  Re- 
cording Secretary. 

Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  of  Yolo,  for  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  C.  J.  Dormody,  of  Placerville,  for  Au- 
ditor. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Royles,  of  Woodland,  for  mem- 
ber State  Resolutions  Committee. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  of  Oroville,  for  member 
State  Nominating  Committee. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Arditto,  of  Jackson,  member  of 
State  Credentials  Committee. 

These  were  declared  by  the  President  to  be 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Mrs.  C.  O. 
Hamilton,  Corresponding  Secretary,  cast  the 
ballot).  The  tellers  were  then  dismissed  with 
the  thanks  of  the  Convention. 

The  receipt  of  a  huge  box  of  California  pop- 
pies, from  the  Poppy  Club  of  Jackson,  was 
duly  acknowledged  and  the  flowers  distributed 
to  officers  and  delegates. 

Chairman  of  Civics,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Quast,  pre- 
sented her  report  of  the  efforts  of  her  depart- 
ment to  have  a  "California  Beautiful"  this  year. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Jones,  Chairman  of  Home  Eco 
nomics,  spoke  of  food  values  and  needlework 
as  the  especial  work  for  the  year,  calling  atten- 
tion to  her  exhibit  of  food  values  and  a  bal- 
anced luncheon  ration  in  the  lower  hall. 

Mr  H.  M.  Albery,  Chairman  of  Industrial 
and  Social  Conditions,  presented  her  report  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  domestic  service,  hours 
and  employment  of  children,  and  many  other 
topics  coming  within  the  scope  of  her  work. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  Chairman  of  Art  and 
University  Extension,  spoke  of  the  work  in  the 
thirteen  art  sections  in  this  district,  and  advo- 
cated the  study  of  art  in  the  schools.  The  fund 
for  the  Traveling  Art  Exhibit  was  growing  and 
she  hoped  to  have  $100  with  which  to  begin 
the  exhibit,  which  was  to  be  composed  of  good 
prints.  University  Extension  was  described  fully 
as  bringing  University  instruction  to  the  common 
people. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  O. 
Hamilton,  read  the  report  of  Mrs.  C.  B.  Swain, 
Chairman  of  Peace. 

Mrs.  Hamilton  also  read  the  report  of  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Donohue,  Chairman  of  the  Forestry  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Homans,  State  Forester,  gave  an 
address  on  "The  Forestry  Movement  in  Cali- 
fornia— Its  Inception,  Purpose  and  Obstacles. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Edson,  State  Chairman  of  Social 
Industrial  Conditions,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  two  months'  trip  through  the  East,  gave  an 
interesting  account  of  her  investigations  in  many 
of  the  large  cities  which  she  had  visited.  As 
usual  Mrs.  Edson's  address  was  excellent. 


Mrs.  H.  J.  Kilgariff,  Chairman  of  Legisla- 
tion, reported  great  interest  in  her  department, 
especially  as  to  the  amendments  which  were 
voted  on  at  the  last  election. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Harbaugh  followed  with  a  report 
of  the  work  under  way  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature.  (Mrs.  Harbaugh  is  State  Chair- 
man of  Legislation.) 

Mrs.  H.  J.  Kilgariff,  presented  for  the  second 
time  resolutions  as  passed  by  the  Resolutions 
Committee. 

Resolution.  The  Women  assembled  in  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Northern  District  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 

Respectfully  resolve.  That  a  letter  be  sent  to 
His  Excellency,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Chief  Exe- 
cutive of  the  United  States  of  America,  express- 
ing our  profound  gratitude  for  the  firmness  and 
high  courage  with  which  he  has  patiently  re- 
sisted all  temptations  to  become  entangled  in 
situations  that  could  precipitate  our  beloved 
country  into  war. 

We  wish  to  add  to  this  expression  of  grati- 
tude the  assurance  that  without  reference  to  our 
political  affiliation  or  party  preference,  he  shall 
have  our  united  support  of  his  steadfast  Policy 
of  Peace  by  which  alone  the  honor  of  our  nation 
and  the  safety  of  our  people  can  be  preserved. 

On  motion,  the  above  resolution  was  unani- 
mously adopted. 

The  Resolution  to  endorse  Senate  bills  No. 
42,   43,   44   and   their   companion  Assembly 
bills   12,  31   and  66  which  protect  as  scenic, 
beauties,  giant  trees  bordering  on  the  highways 
of  California,  was  on  motion,  carried. 

The  Resolution,  That  we  heartily  endorse 
the  Susan  B.  Anthony  movement  for  the 
Amendment  to  our  Federal  Constitution  to  ex- 
tend the  voting  franchise  to  women,  was  on  mo- 
tion, adopted. 

The  Resolution,  That  the  dues  of  the  district 
be  raised  to  1  0  cents  per  capita,  was  on  motion, 
adopted. 

Adjournment  for  luncheon,  which  was  served 
by  the  "Ladies  Priscilla." 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  in  the  chair.  Convention 
called  to  order  at  I  :45  p.  m.  and  the  Rocklin 
Club  was  reported  by  the  Secretary. 

A  Resolution,  That  the  Northern  District  of 
the  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
endorse  the  Raker  Bill,  now  before  Congress, 
to  make  the  Mt.  Lassen  distriut  into  a  National 
Park,  was  on  motion  adopted,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to  Con- 
gressman Raker. 

The  following  resolution  was  on  motion 
adopted : 

Resolved,  I  hat  the  Northern  District  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Womens  Clubs,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  most  heartily  endorse  a  plan 
whereby  the  wonderful  wild  flower  paintings, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Cornelia  Cunningham  of 
Antioch,  may  be  purchased  by  the  State  and 


placed  in  some  suitable  place  for  the  benefit  of 
students  of  this  and  future  generations. 

The  following  resolution  was  on  motion 
adopted: 

Whereas,  The  tuberculosis  problem  is  one  of 
the  serious  social  and  economic  problems  of 
this  State.  The  bill  carrying  $100,000.00  as 
a  subsidy  to  counties  that  bring  the  tuberculosis 
wards  of  the  hospital  up  to  a  standard  required 
by  the  Tuberculosis  Bureau  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  is  a  means  to  help  eradicate  the  white 
plague  in  this  State. 

Be  it  hereby  resolved,  that  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict Federation  endorse  this  bill  and  urge  its 
passage. 

The  resolution  in  reference  to  the  University, 
and  which  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  the  University  of  California  is  en- 
larging its  usefulness  by  extending  instruction  to 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and 

Whereas,  the  remarkable  result  of  the 
past  two  years  have  been  achieved  under 
great  difficulties  due  to  the  lack  of  funds, 
of  this  important  work  and  ask  the  legislature  of 
the  State  now  in  session,  to  support  Assembly 
Bill  No.  573  asking  for  $65,000  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  for  the  next  two  years, 
was  on  motion  adopted. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's 
Press  Association  were  entertained,  instructed 
and  delighted  on  March  22d.  Mrs.  Clarence 
M.  Grange  gave  to  them  some  of  her  personal 
experiences  in  the  war  zone.  The  talk  was 
given  with  all  the  charm  of  Mrs.  Grange's  in- 
dividuality and  spontaneity,  and  covered  a  wide 
range  of  travel  and  experiences  out  of  the  or- 
dinary. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Wright  gave  a  very  interesting 
resume  of  the  latest  literary  ventures  and 
achievements. 

Guests  were  in  evidence;  the  rule  of  "No 
Guests"  for  members'  meetings  being  tempor- 
arily laid  aside. 

In  point  of  attendance,  and,  above  all,  in 
point  of  artistic  excellence,  the  April  12th  meet- 
ing of  the  P.  C.  W.  P.  A.  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Fickensclier, 
noteworthy  artists  who  have  but  recently  re- 
turned from  abroad,  gave  the  entire  programme. 

Mrs.  Fickenscher's  rarely  sympathetic  voice 
was  heard  in  a  widely  varying  list  of  songs, 
many  quite  unfamiliar  to  the  average  concert- 
goer.  She  is  fortunate  in  having  an  accompan- 
ist who  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  Mr.  Ficken- 
.scher.  His  work  has  in  it  the  elements  of  great- 
ness. 

At  the  close  of  the  programme,  which  was 
most  exacting  in  its  demands,  an  informal  re- 
ception was  tendered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ficken- 
scher  in  order  to  allow  an  audience  of  appreci- 
ative hearers  a  chance  to  express  their  thanks 
for  a  perfect  day,  and  incidentally  to  welcome 
back  both  artists  to  the  city  they  so  love. 
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The  California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
will  hold  its  Fourteenth  Annual  State  Conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  from  May  1  7th  to  the 
mclusive. 

The  local  Board  has  extended  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  club  women  of  California  to  at- 
tend. The  officers  and  chairmen  of  the  Board 
are  among  the  most  prominent  and  active  work- 
ers in  the  club  life  of  the  convention  and  the 
Bay  cities,  and  are  enthusiastic  in  their  efforts 
to  make  this  May  meeting  the  most  successful 
in  the  history  of  the  Federation. 

The  local  Board  has  expressed  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  democratic  stand  taken  by  the  State 
President,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray  Palmer,  in  estab 
lishing  the  official  headquarters  in  a  hotel  where 
the  prices  would  not  be  prohibitive  to  a  large 
number  of  the  delegates.  Officers  have  been  se- 
cured at  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

The  large  assembly  hall  on  the  Polk  street 
side  of  the  new  Civic  Auditorium  building  has 
been  engaged  for  the  convention  meetings,  com- 
mittee and  conference  rooms  being  near  at  hand. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Federation  on  the 
Exposition  grounds  will  be  in  the  Napa  County 
Reception  Room,  where  a  Registration  Bureau, 
Information  Bureau,  and  Club  Bulletins  will  be 


kept,  enabling  visiting  club  women  to  locate 
other  club  women  and  learn  of  club  activities. 

S{.        5{.  if. 

The  chairmen  of  committees  are  as  follows: 
Art,  Mrs.  Edwin  Stadtmuller;  Auditorium. 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Grunsky ;  Decoration,  Mrs.  Ray 
E.  Steiner;  Excursion,  Mrs.  Myra  Jacobs;  Fur- 
nishings, Miss  Florence  Musto;  Hospitality, 
Mrs.  John  H.  Perine;  Hotels,  Miss  Jennie 
Partridge;  Information,  Miss  Margaret  Curry; 
Music,  Mrs.  Cecil  Mark;  Platform,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Peart;  Printing,  Miss  Bessie  Roche;  Reception, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston;  Registration,  Miss 
Einar  Mesmer;  Special  Courtesy,  Mrs.  David 
Henderson ;  Trains,  Mrs.  George  Mullin ;  Ush- 
ers and  Pages,  Mrs.  William  E.  Secombe. 

The  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers' 
Clubs  gave  a  most  enjoyable  entertainment  at 
Native  Sons'  Hall.  The  California  Club  play- 
ers gave  a  playlet,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Green  and  Mrs. 
Howard  Tibbits  playing  the  leading  roles,  as- 
sisted by  Frank  Jordan  and  Dr.  B.  C.  Root. 
Lawrence  Strauss  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Keenans 
gave  a  duet  and  the  Park  Boys'  Band  furnished 
the  music  for  the  evening. 


The  Vittoria  Colonna  Club  entertained  at 
luncheon  at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn  for  the  cele- 
bration of  its  annual  breakfast.  Brief  talks 
were  given  by:  Mrs.  Andrea  Darboro,  Mrs. 
E.  Cadenasso,  Mrs.  Kate  Brun,  Mrs.  Henry 
E.  Sartori,  Dr.  Mariana  Bertola,  Miss  Jose- 
hpine  Cereghino  and  Miss  Frieda  Martin. 

The  Philanthis  Club  enjoyed  a  vaudeville 
•■iketch  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  A  feature  of 
the  programme  was  cabaret  dancing,  coached  by 
Miss  Anita  Peters.  The  act  was  written  by 
Carolyn  Caro  and  Erwin  E.  Scharff.  Another 
number  was  a  one-act  college  play  "College 
Nights,"  written  by  Joseph  A.  Davis.  Operatic 
selections  were  given  by  Garwood  Simons. 

Six  hundred  members  of  the  State  Federation 
of  School  Women's  Clubs  and  the  California 
Teachers'  Association  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
Old  Faithful  Inn  on  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Afterwards  they  attended  a  lecture  on  the  Yes- 
lowstone  Park  in  the  spectatorium.  Talks  were 
made  by  Miss  Pauline  Hart,  President  of  the 
Yerba  Buena  Club;  Miss  Lucy  F.  Adams,  of 
the  Kate  Kennedy  Club;  Miss  Nellie  C.  Sulli- 
van, Miss  Theresa  Otto,  Miss  Kate  Mandeville 
and  Miss  Lyda  Caroll. 
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The  servant  question  has  been  written  and 
rewritten  and  none  seem  to  solve  the  problem, 
and  the  question  is  asked  why,  and  why  do 
not  girls  take  positions  in  families  where  they 
would  have  a  home?  Is  it  a  home  in  many 
places?  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question,  as 
told  me  by  many  a  girl  who  has  tried  it. 

If  this  cause  was  removed  I  thmk  housewives 
would  find  no  difficulty  in  finding  good  help, 
and  retaining  them  for  years,  and  not  weeks,  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Do  some  of  our  women  realize  that  they  may 
be  in  fault?  It  is  through  their  own  selfishness 
and  lack  of  consideration  of  the  servant,  instead 
of  kindness  given  to  the  help  they  hire  to  do 
their  work,  whom  they  consider  no  more  than 
a  slave  of  bygone  years,  and  sometimes  are  not 
even  as  considerate  of  their  help  as  were  the 
slave  owners — all  this  is  the  cause  of  the  servant 
problem. 

It  seems  a  hard  assertion  to  make,  but  never- 
theless it  is  true  in  many  cases,  that  the  servant 
in  the  home  does  not  come  under  the  eight-hour- 
law,  for  her  work  sometimes  extends  far  into 
the  night,  and  there  is  small  pay  and  no  hours 
which  she  can  call  her  own — only  at  bedtime. 
So  the  Jack-of-all-trades  has  little  time  for  play 
or  recreation. 


Some  of  the  women  who  hire  servants  are 
only  thinking  of  self,  and  how  much  work  they 
can  get  out  of  them  for  the  money  paid  out  to 
the  "hired  help."  They  seem  to  forget  that  the 
girl  is  human,  and  gets  tired  of  trying  to  do 
three  women's  work  in  cooking,  washing,  iron- 
ing, mending,  and  washing  the  dirty  dishes — 
Ugh! — then  taking  care  of  the  children. 

They  have  to  do  more  than  any  one  woman 
should  do,  as  everything  is  put  upon  the  house- 
hold drudge,  and  they  do  not  get  even  a  kind 
word  or  any  consideration  shown  them;  so  where 
is  the  home  life  for  a  woman  who  has  to  wqrk 
for  such  mistresses  ? 

If  women  would  only  show  a  little  consider 
ation  to  their  servants,  they  would  find  that  the 
servant  would  become  a  slave  of  her  own  free 
will — doing  all  she  could  to  help  and  please  her 
mistress.  All  because  some  kindness  and  con- 
sideration had  been  shown  her.  All  are  human, 
and  a  little  interest  taken  when  a  servant  has 
her  days  of  not  feeling  well — as  all  of  them 
have — would  reap  its  own  reward,  and  she 
would  pay  her  employer  tenfold  for  that  little 
act  of  thoughtfulness. 


It  is  the  fault  of  our  women  that  they  cannot 
hold  their  servants,  and  this  will  solve  the  prob- 
lem. I  know  by  experience,  as  I  have  had  them 
for  years,  until  they  would  marry.  Everybody 
is  reaching  out  for  a  ray  of  sunshine,  a  pleasant 
word  and  kind  thoughts,  and  the  man  or  woman 
who  does  throw  them  out  is  repaid  tenfold,  as 
they  have  the  satisfaction  of  having  made  some 
one  else  a  little  happier.  Try  it,  you  women 
who  are  affiicted  with  the  "servant  problem," 
and  see  how  nicely  it  will  work. 

Give  your  girls  a  pleasant  smile  with  a  kind 
word,  for  it  costs  you  nothing,  and  also  an 
hour's  rest  during  the  day,  and  see  how  much 
harder  she  will  work  and  be  more  anxious  to 
please  you.  A  smile  and  a  kind  word  are  the 
greatest  of  Ionics.  Many  a  poor  soul  is  just 
starving  for  them,  for  they  lighten  the  burdens 
of  life  and  give  new  heart  and  courage  to  the 
one  who  needs  them  so  badly.  It  costs  nothing 
to  the  giver  and  means  so  much  to  the  receiver. 

Our  women  who  will  do  this  will  never  be 
without  a  good,  competent  and  appreciative  ser- 
vant in  their  home,  and  one  too  who  will  put 
herself  out  to  try  and  please,  and  look  out  for 
the  welfare  of  the  house  and  thereby  relieve  the 
housewife  of  many  cares — for  love  will  do  it 
all,  and  to  know  their  efforts  are  appreciated. 
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So  much  has  been  written  about  the  work  of 
foreign  women  and  also  of  foreign  artisans  and 
their  exhibits  at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  that  it  is  due  our  own  countrymen 
and  women  from  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  visit  the 
Domestic  Arts  Crafts  Exhibit  in  the  Varied  In- 
dustries Palace. 

There  one  can  pass  hours  of  delight,  reveling 
in  rare  and  exquisite  bits  of  workmanship,  the 
handiwork  of  our  own  American  men  and  wo- 
men. It  seems  too,  as  if  just  a  bit  more  credit 
is  due  them  for  their  achievements,  for  they  have 
not  had,  as  have  the  foreign  artists,  the  access  to 
the  galleries  and  collections  of  the  old  world.  Nei- 
ther have  they  lived,  moved  and  had  their  being 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  expression  of  the  beau- 
tiful through  the  ages.  Even  those  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  foreign  travel  and  study  have 
had  to  create  their  own  atmosphere,  for,  as  we 
all  know,  America  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
been  more  of  a  commercial  than  an  artistic 
power  in  the  world. 

And  so  one  cannot  help  but  have  a  little 
thrill  of  pride  as  well  as  a  great  big  one  of  ap- 
preciation, when  one  sees  the  marvels  of  ex- 
quisite handiwork  on  view  in  the  display  of 
what  American  men  and  women  can  do. 

There  is  a  collection  of  porcelains,  the  work 
of  Adelaide  Alsop  Robinson  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  which  rivals  any  of  those  in  the  Danish 
or  Japanese  exhibits.  Broad,  colorful  concep- 
tions carried  out  on  heavy  glaced  porcelains, 
are  equal  in  quaint  attraction  to  the  Copenhagen 
Faience.  Delicate  toned,  highly  glazed,  yet 
bearing  the  impress  of  time,  are  some  of  the 
specimens  of  vase,  urn  and  jar.  They  are 
created  from  Satsuma,  the  designs  being  of 
rare  beauty.  One  odd  vase  on  odder  pedestal 
might  have  graced  the  tea  room  of  mediaeval 
Samurai,  so  quaint  and  unusual  and  Oriental 
is  its  conception.  It  is  of  a  soft  shade  of  light 
green,  spotted  subtly  in  darker  tints,  with  that 
strange,  crackled  aspect  that  the  old  Nipponese 
porcelains  bear.  It  took  Miss  Robinson  eleven 
years  to  perfect  this  piece.  Miss  Mary  E. 
Elling  of  Virginia  City,  Montana,  from  her 
studio  in  the  high  mountains  has  sent  tokens  of 
her  talent  in  the  way  of  a  number  of  handsome 
porcelains  and  pieces  of  Faience.  Her  table 
lamps  deserve  special  mention.  They  are  of 
heavy  Satsuma  decorated  in  forceful  primary  ef- 
fects, peacocks  and  conventional  floral  designs. 
The  shades  are  of  soft  silks,  block  printed  to 
match  decorations  on  the  walls. 

A  California  Faience,  manufactured  in 
Berkeley,  is  shown  in  pleasing  shades  of  yellow, 
rose,  violet,  green  and  gray  and  in  artistic  shapes 
for  flower  bowls,  lily  vases  and  candle-sticks. 
They  are  unadorned  and  unglazed,  charming 
enough  in  their  simplicity  to  grace  the  most  lux 
urious  library  or  living  room. 


From  the  Van  Briggle  Pottery  in  Colorado 
Springs  there  are  some  dull  clays  of  wonderful 
conception.  One  is  a  tall,  rounded  jug  of 
bronze  color,  with  a  woman  weary  almost  unto 
death  reclining  at  the  top,  her  head  bent  inward 
over  the  rim  as  if  in  agony  for  the  cool  waters 
beneath. 

Our  own  Arequipa  potteries,  manufactured 
by  men  and  women  taking  a  new  lease  on  life 
in  our  balmy  out-of-doors,  play  up  favorably 
with  any  to  be  seen  at  the  Exposition,  whether 
of  foreign  or  domestic  creation. 

In  the  display  of  textiles,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out exaggeration  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
brocades  and  tapestries  in  the  Oriental  and 
Balkan  States  exhibits,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
it  on  the  grounds.  Miss  Laura  Mattoon  of 
Chicago  and  San  Francisco  has  some  block 
prints  and  brocades  of  marvelous  coloring  and 
design.  The  prints  are  done  on  Shantung 
pongees  dyed  in  pastel  shades  of  yellow  and 
dull  greens,  with  antique  English  and  Gothic 
device.  Some  English  odes  on  Chinese  silk 
bearing  the  card  of  Miss  Bulkley,  St.  Louis,  are 
attracting  much  admiration.  Printed  chiffon 
scarves  and  oil  paintings  on  Shantung  pongee 
suggestive  of  the  idealism  of  Japan,  so  flower- 
like are  they  both  in  texture,  dainty  coloring  and 
imagery.  fhey  are  the  work  of  Ralph  Helm 
Johannot,  who  is  something  of  a  pioneer  in  the 
revival  of  the  textile  art. 

Even  -the  Swedish  women,  whose  handiwork 
is  the  envy  and  delight  of  all  the  women  who 
visit  the  Exposition,  must  look  to  their  laurels 
in  comparison  with  the  fineness  and  beauty  of 
the  linen  from  the  Aquidneck  Cottages  at  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  There  is  an  altar  cloth 
made  on  their  looms  which  belongs  to  the 
Memorial  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  of 
St.  John's  Church,  Newport,  which  surpasses 
any  piece  of  linen  work  so  far  displayed.  A 
fillet  pattern  of  three  figures,  St.  Mary  and  the 
Savior,  St.  John  and  St.  Joseph  are  worked  in 
the  threads  of  the  linen  itself  and  the  border 
lace  is  done  in  the  same  way.  The  Sunnycrest 
Workshop,  Castile,  New  York,  may  boast  of 
some  lovely  linens,  home-dyed  and  worked  in 
Hungarian  and  Maltese  patterns.  Miss  Edith 
Allen  Hall  of  New  York  has  a  unique  shelf  de- 
voted to  household  linens  embroidered  in  old 
English  cross  stitch. 

The  art  of  jewelry  is  given  splendid  expres- 
sion in  the  work  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  McM.  Bush 
of  Chestnut  Hill,  Massachusetts.  One  of  her 
lovliest  pieces  is  a  lavalliere  of  old  silver  set  with 
moonstones  and  sapphires.  I  he  stones  are  cut 
in  finest  flower-like  conventions.  Douglas 
Donaldson  of  Los  Angeles  offers  some  hand- 
some inlaid  effects  in  rings  and  neck  chains. 

Illuminations  on  parchment  and  bindings  are 
rare  in  expression  and  quality,  some  of  the  most 


attractive  being  shown  by  Miss  Belle  McMurtry, 
a  California  girl  who  has  made  good  enough  to 
work  with  the  Kelinscott  Press.  Robert  Wilson 
Hyde  of  Santa  Barbara  has  some  splendid 
parchment  illuminations  of  quaint  old  English 
verse.  The  Basket  Shop  of  Bellefonti,  Penn- 
sysvania,  is  exhibiting  a  collection  of  beautiful 
basketry  made  from  fern  stems,  rattan,  bamboo, 
wheat  and  rye  straws  and  decorated  in  dried 
wild  flowers,  eucalyptus  buds  and  other  delight- 
ful bits  from  the  summer  woods. 

Indeed  several  hours  may  be  well  spent  by 
both  men  and  women  who  love  pretty  things 
in  taking  in  all  of  the  beauties  in  the  corner  of 
the  Varied  Industries  Palace,  where  America's 
artists  and  artisans  are  given  opportunity  to 
show  what  they  can  do. 

'i* 

J\  0\K  OF  THK  CASKS  l\  TllK  A  HT II OKO  l,0- 
GICAI,  UKI- VKTIIKXT  OK  (iOI.OKX  « ATK 
PARK   ^imiOKlAI,  >U  SKI  >l  \OV 
MA\    I'IMJ  THK  >ir>nM-S 
HA.MJ. 

Ily  FANXIE  V ATKS  SMITH 

Slnirli    •2.t,  1!)14. 

O  little  withered   « reck  of  Hoiiiiiii's  IiiiikI. 

\  ictvcil  lillil.t  Ity  tlK-  iiil<-  IMl.sNiiiK  tliroiiu', 
'I'llkfii    from    lOKjpt'M   ••loiKllrss   noIciiiii  IiiiiiI. 

\>  lint  «<'i-i'  you  tlicro?  'I'o  «  lioiii  <li<l  y  itu  Ix-loiisf 
^oiir  KiriKler   fiiiK<-rs  ti|i|MMl   liy   liiiK-riiiK  iillilN 

SuKKCst   .loiir  liiienu)'  "ii.s  of  iiolii«'  liiu'. 
Hut   loiMlly  Ntiilioii,  ivfiiltli,  nil!  tvliiit  nialiNf 

\nii;Aht  ki>|it  >oii  from  tliiN  IoimOIiii'ss  Mii|»iiir. 
Willi!   «crc  >oiif     ilii|i|>>    ;iirl  or  IriiNtiiiu  ivifc. 

W  III' II  (IiIn  Niiiiill  IiiiimI  \^aNiir(lfiit  piilNiliK  IIomIi  ; 
'riieii  t'ju'li   fnir  <lu>    tt>  >  ini  ivitli  jo>   ^viis  rife, 

'I'll*'  Nk.^  Moft  Nfippliiro  iiihI  the  lirt'^'/.e  *''«'r  frcHll. 
I'4'rlui|>s  >  oil  wlllknl  lloNiih^  >  oiir  lit*il  rt'.'H  OM  ii  KiiiK', 
\  ihI  his  NtroiiK  K'rilNp  retiliiMMl  (IiIn  friiK'ilo  lilliHl, 
\ii(l  lis  >oil   \Mllk4Ml.  II   lo\iii;r,   tni.Ntiiit;  tliiilK 

^  on  J4i>«'(l  to  follow  UN  he  iiiiKht  foiiimii  nil. 
\t   illlNk    >oii   follo\^eil    NiliiN*   r4'4-ll>  Im'iI 
\ii4l   Mii(4*li4-4l  tlu^  stlirs  sliiiw  o*4>r  4-ll4'li  p>  riiiiiiil. 
Anil   ill   till'  Noleiiiii   .sili'in'e,   \^liiit  Miiiilf 

\  our  life,  > oiir  Io\'e,  (>r4'>  Time  frniii  iin  Iiils  lilil. 
When  wiiN  >i»nr  little  liiipp>'  lifi*  lit  eiiil  f 

\\  ho  I'loseil  >onr  e><'M,  «*'pt  o\i'r  >oiir  Mini  bier? 
Tliosi-      lioiii  >oii  i-iireil  for.  I'lleh  mill  e\4M->  frii'iid 

SliM-p   fur  ii\\ii,^,  mill   you  iiloiu'  iiri*  lii're. 
lliTi'  on  this  \\  ivsterii  shori*  so  strmiKi'  mill  eolil 

V    tiling  llillirt,  mill   >et   so  frail,  so  %M'llk — 
l<''or   \er>    |>it>,  ii.s   I    >-oii  lielinlil 

I   listen,  for  I  seem  to  lieiir  yon  speiik — 
''\s   >  on  lire   now,  so   M  ils   I   Ioiik  iiko. 

The  }  I'lirs  liki'  ^riiiiis  of  sniiil  hii\  i-  slipped  mvii>'. 
My   liisfoi*>.  lii'iii-  iii>   frii'iid  siM'k  not  to  know 

I   li^fd,   I    Io\4mI.  whs  Io\4mI,  4'iioiikIi    to  Nliy. 
[\ii4l   wli4>tli4'r  |iriii4'4-ss  4»r  ii   lowl.^  iiiiiiil 

<  liiimeil  me  In  tliose  dear  dii.is  re4-alle4l  in  vain, 
'i'iiroiiuh  s|iii4-<>  let  >4Mir  tvarm  lingers,  iiiiiifriilil 

ICi'st  4111  1114',  mid  Ilf4''s  4*iirr4-iit  start  iimilii. 
\   kinill.t    lli4>iiKhl  leiite  with  nie:  ainl  >4>ii  will 

Sii>   'Uttli'  liaiiil,  to  >4>ii  nil   p4'fi4*4'.  all  ri'sl 
Il4-tiirii  to  Iter,  tlie  silent  sliiiili-  who  still 

Waits  for  .« <Mi,  to  he  f4>ldeil  on  her  lireiiMt." 

Mr.  Vagas,  the  writer  of  lyric  songs  and  or- 
chestral music  in  lighter  vein,  has  again  com- 
pleted a  concert  wait/,  of  the  Vienese  type, 
which  will  be  played  for  the  first  lime  at  the 
Exposition.  Readers  will  remember  that  some 
of  his  compositions  were  given  by  the  Phil- 
harmonic orchestra.  Mr.  Vagas  is  now  busy 
writing  an  opcrette  which  will  be  staged  in  the 
near  future. 
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The  Easter  season  has  been  one  of  quite  un- 
usual interest.  On  Friday  afternoon  there  was 
interpreted  at  the  idyllic  Greek  Theatre,  so 
quaintly  hidden  in  the  Berkeley  hills,  Rossini's 
"Stabat  Mater,"  with  fine  soloists  to  take  the 
leading  parts.  In  spite  of  the  threatening 
weather  a  fairly  good  audience  had  assembled 
to  enjoy  the  concert  of  sacred  music.  Old  Ju- 
piter had  gathered  many  heavy  rain-clouds  over 
the  performers  and  listeners,  and  anxious  faces 
were  constantly  turned  upwards  expecting  the 
downpour.  The  concert  opened  with  the  "Frei- 
schulz"  Overture,  and  while  listening  to  the  first 
part  of  this  famous  masterpiece  I  could  not  see 
how  old  Jupiter  could  restrain  his  tears  and  not 
weep  bitterly  over  the  sad  playing.  But  he  was 
lenient  and  gave  them  a  chance,  and  they  made 
good  towards  the  end.  Then  came  the  tenor 
aria,  "Spirito  gentil"  from  "La  Favorite"  by 
Donizetti,  sung  by  Mr.  Ralph  Errolle.  He 
sang  it  well  and  his  voice  carried  splendidly  in 
the  open  air.  He  was  much  applauded.  Also 
Miss  Kristoffy  got  her  share  when  she  sang 
"The  Palms,"  but  it  was  in  the  "Stabat  Mater" 
in  the  great  "Inflammatus  et  accensus"  when 
her  magnificent  voice  was  heard  to  full  advan- 
tage. This  superb  "Air,"  sung  with  full  cho- 
rus, was  given  with  sufficient  fire  and  beauty  to 
gain  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  outbursts  of 
the  afternoon  from  the  listeners.  There  is  fine 
music  in  this  operatic  cantata.  Miss  Lucy  van 
(bass)  sang  their  parts  admirably  and  were  well 
received.  The  chorus,  of  course,  were  the  de- 
ceived. The  choruses,  of  course,  were  the  ele- 
ment of  great  interest  in  the  performance.  It 
was  made  up  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
voices  of  different  choral  societies,  and  that  Mr. 
Paul  Steindorff  is  an  excellent  drill-master  was 
evident  from  the  opening  of  the  oratorio,  and 
much  praise  is  due  him. 

The  oratorio  was  repeated  again  in  the  Fes- 
tival Hall  of  the  Exposition  on  Sunday  in  the 
same  manner,  only  that  the  alto  solos  were  sung 
by  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  the  bass  solo  by  Henry 
L.  Perry.  We  understand  that  Haydn's  "Cre- 
ation will  soon  be  given  there  and  that  "Elijah" 
will  be  presented  by  the  Alameda  chorus. 

In  the  evening  the  Exposition  Orchestra  gave 
a  splendid  Tschaikowsky  programme.  Max 
Bendix  put  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  works  of 
the  great  and  immortal  Russian.  And  with 
pride  and  self-satisfaction  we  can  point  to  an 
excellent  orchestra.  If  only  a  philanthropic  San 
Franciscan,  who  loves  his  city  and  music  well 
enough,  and  is  blessed  with  plenty  of  what  A. 
Mutt  calls  "iron  bucks"  and  "silver  gongs," 
would  be  willing  to  back  such  an  orchestra,  or 
part  of  it,  he  will  earn  the  gratitude  of  all  music 
lovers  who  will  have  the  privilege  of  listening 
to  it. 


By  Joseph  George  Jacobsosa 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  STOCK 
OPERA  COMPANY. 

This  month  will  see  the  opening  of  the  local 
stock-opera  and  put  to  shame  the  many  who  are 
always  ready  to  sneer  at  the  very  creditable  ef- 
forts of  those  willing  to  promote  and  burden 
themselves  with  the  worries  and  responsibilities  of 
a  new  undertaking.  Mr.  Zuro  has  been  training 
the  choruses  at  the  rate  of  about  an  opera  a 
week,  and  whoever  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  a  rehearsal  will  know  that  something 
worth  while  has  been  taking  place.  The  man 
who  could  please  Hammerstein  must  know  his 
business,  and  Mr.  Zuro  does,  and  those  singing 
under  him  will  find  it  no  easy  task  to  live  up  to 
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the  standard  he  has  set.  The  opening  perform- 
ance will  constitute  a  landmark  and  guidepost 
in  musical  improvement  of  the  city  and  all 
should  rally  to  the  support.  The  reputation 
Mrs.  Coffin  and  Miss  Webster  have  made  for 
themselves  as  careful,  conservative  managers  will 
leave  no  doubt  that  a  great  success  will  follow 
this  undertaking  also,  and  they  will  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  being  the  first  lady-impresarios  to 
launch  stock-opera  on  the  dangerous  and  haz- 
ardous seas  of  high  art  which  disdains  the  gross 
trammels  of  commonplace  life.  Mr.  Zuro  says 
that  this  city  cannot  be  dependent  on  the  East 
for  opera,  which  is  too  expensive,  and  that  we 
have  many  excellent  artists  here  on  the  coast 
who,  with  a  little  schooling  and  devotion  to 
work,  can  be  trained  sufficiently  to  give  perform- 
ances equal  to  those  given  by  the  Bevani  Opera 
Company. 


THE  MINETTI  STRING  QUARTET. 

fhis  very  creditable  quartet  has  just  com- 
pleted a  series  of  concerts  given  at  the  homes  of 
music  loving  ladies  in  Oakland  and  Piedmont. 
Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long,  Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Henshaw 
and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Requa  placed  their  resi- 
dences at  the  disposal  of  the  four  artists,  just 
as  was  done  in  our  city  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Mr.  Minetti  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  such  a  congenial  ensemble,  which  is 
working  hard  to  bring  out  the  best  in  music. 
Mr.  Arthur  Conradi  is  the  second  violinist,  Mr. 
Clarence  Evans,  viola,  and  Mr.  Stanislas  Bem, 
'cello.  Such  excellent  selections  as  Dvorak's 
F  Major  Quartet,  Bazzini's  D  Minor  Quar- 
tet and  Schumann's  A  Major  Quartet  were  ren- 
dered with  much  taste  and  appreciated  by  an 
enthusiastic  audience. 

*     *  * 

OLGA  STEEB. 
The  reputation  which  this  young  lady  already 
enjoys  as  a  pianist  of  rare  and  exceptional  abil- 
ity is  far  short  of  her  merits.  Emerson  advises 
that  the  superlative  adjectives  should  be  used 
sparingly,  but  when  speaking  of  this  talented 
artist  one  seems  justified  in  breaking  the  rule. 
Her  musical  gifts  combined  with  inborn  sincerity 
will  lead  her  to  great  heights  in  her  art  and 
should  make  her  tremendously  popular.  She 
will  find  in  the  temple  of  fame  an  exclusive 
place.  Miss  Steeb  has  played  before  the  Sacra- 
mento Saturday  Club,  in  Festival  Hall  of  the 
Exposition,  before  the  Women's  Musical  Club 
of  Palo  Alto,  and  will  play  soon  in  Eureka,  at 
which  concert  Mr.  Foster  Krake  will  appear. 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTFIA. 

One  of  the  rare  treats  to  be  given  us  in  the 
musical  line  at  the  Exposition  will  be  the  event 
of  the  appearance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  ranks  among  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Dr.  Muck  will  lead  the  famous  orches- 
tra. He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  conductors, 
of  whom  musicians  and  critics  speak  with  some- 
thing more  than  the  words  of  careless  approval 
which  greet  other  successful  caterers  in  the  mu- 
sical field.  He  arrived  in  America  with  a 
European  reputation.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
wielded  the  baton  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Kaiser  in  the  Berlin  Opera  House,  and  the 
seasons  of  his  conducting  in  the  East  have  been 
more  than  usually  triumphant. 

Friday,  May  14,  has  been  set  for  the  initial 
performance,  at  which,  among  other  numbers  of 
interest,  Beethoven's  "Eroica,  "  Strauss'  "Don 
Juan"  and  Weber's  "Euryanthe"  will  be  given. 
Then  we  understand  that  one  day  will  be  de- 
voted entirely  to  French  music,  one  day  to  Ital- 
ian and  one  to  German  music,  etc.    The  sale  of 
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EXECUTANTS: 

Ciulio  Minelli,  Arthur  Conradi,  Clarence  Evans,  Stanislas  Bern 


seats  has  opened  at  343  Powell  street,  in  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel.  The  prices  for  the  whole 
series  of  twelve  concerts  will  be  from  $7  to 
$25.  All  communications  should  be  addressed 
to  Mr.  W.  H.  Leahy,  manager. 

The  Central  Musicales  have  proven  to  be 
a  success  under  the  able  leadership  of  Miss 


Lucy  White,  the  vivacious  impressario.  The 
attractions  have  been  good  and  well  received 
and  the  attendance  has  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  The  reasonable  admission  charged, 
places  these  entertainments  within  the  reach  of 
everybody.  We  understand  that  Miss  White 
has  already  booked  some  interesting  artists  for 
this  and  next  month. 


HUTCHINS-HILLMAN  CONCERT. 

A  fashionable  audience  gathered  at  the  St. 
Francis  Hotel  in  the  Colonial  Hall  to  hear 
the  concert  given  by  Miss  Sophia  Reed  Hutch- 
ins.  An  extremely  interesting  programme  was 
rendered  and  as  a  whole  the  concert  proved  to 
be  a  social  and  artistic  success.  Miss  Hutchins 
was  a  pupil  of  Sembrich's  teacher,  the  famous 
Lamperti,  and  received  a  long  and  thorough 
training  in  Europe  and  America,  and  we  under- 
stand has  appeared  in  London,  Paris  and  New 
York  with  great  success.  It  was  evident  there- 
fore that  the  charming  singer  of  fascinating  ap- 
pearance was  not  at  her  best  and  rather  in- 
disposed, and  I  shall  look  forward  to  another 
recital  to  express  a  better  opinion  of  the  voice 
and  talents  of  the  lady.  My  curiosity  was 
both  pleased  and  disappointed.  I  noted  a 
rather  finished  grace  in  vocalism  (an  important 
asset  to  a  singer),  pure,  rich  tones  in  the  lower 
and  middle  registers,  but  a  lack  of  energy  and 
magnetism  which  rise  above  the  mechanism  of 
form.  Mr.  Jack  Hillman  was  at  his  best.  I 
have  never  heard  him  sing  better.  The  excel- 
lence and  breath  of  his  phrasing  was  noticeable 
throughout  the  performance,  an  attainment  in 
which  he  surpasses  many  who  are  entitled  to  be 
called  greater  artists.  He  has  skill  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  voice  and  the  renderings  of  his 
selections  are  marked  with  much  feeling.  The 
young  aspirant  for  the  public  favor  is  well  ad- 
vised to  continue  his  work,  as  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  will  satisfy  all  require- 
ments later  on.  Mr.  Ormay's  accompaniments 
are  much  to  be  praised. 


Hotel  Plaza,  which  Mr.  John  Barker  calls 
his  "Homely  House"  is  unquestionably  the  sur- 
prise hotel  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  not  open 
over  two  months  and  its  three  hundred  sun-lit 
rooms  are  constantly  in  use.  It  is  possible  that 
its  delightful  location  on  Union  Square  helps 
some,  or  that  the  art  works  and  out-door  air 
given  by  blooming  flowers  have  their  lure; 
but,  many  think  that  the  orchestra  with  four 
young  ladies  of  talent  and  beauty  handling  the 
various  musical  instruments  are  also  responsible. 

The  latest  surprise  Mr.  Barker  introduced, 
came  on  Easter  Sunday  night,  when  the  four 
young  ladies  were  joined  by  five  men  singers 
from  Grace  Cathedral.  Ascending  the  music 
loft,  which  overhangs  both  the  immense  lobby 
and  dining  room — which  is  itself  a  symphony 
in  American  beauty  shades — they  rendered  an 
Easter  service  during  the  dinner  hour  and  the 
evening  that  followed,  that  was  unquestionably 
unique,  as  a  musical  feast  in  the  history  of 
hotel  life. 

The  Orchestra,  of  which  Miss  Dorothy  Pas- 
more  is  conductor,  is  composed    of  talented 


young  women  who  are  all  concert  soloists  of 
extensive  experience. 

Miss  Pasmore,  herself,  began  to  play  the 
cello  at  the  age  of  five  years.  She  studied  in 
San  Francisco,  and  for  three  years  in  Berlin 
with  Anton  Hekking  and  Jacques  von  Lier. 
She  played  in  thirty-four  public  concerts  while 
in  Berlin,  also  playing  in  the  homes  of  many 
noted  people  there.  Miss  Pasmore  has  made 
four  extensive  concert  tours  in  America,  appear- 
ing as  a  soloist  as  well  as  in  ensemble  work. 

Mrs.  Annie  White  received  her  musical  edu- 
cation on  the  piano  in  Paris  and  London,  and 
has  done  much  concert  work  there  and  here. 
She  has  been  frequently  heard  in  San  Francisco 
in  recitals  showing  great  brilliancy. 

Miss  Jean  Crow,  violinist,  studied  in  San 
Francisco  with  Henry  Holmes  and  in  Berlin 
under  the  celebrated  Russian  violinist,  Michael 
Press. 

Miss  Jane  Marian  Eraser,  pianist  and  organ- 
ist, studied  in  San  Francisco  with  Bonelli  and 
Wallace  Sabin,  and  taught  several  years  in 
the  San  Francisco  Conservatory,  and  also  in 
Butte  Conservatory,  Butte,  Montana. 


Miss  Pasmore,  as  director,  makes  a  special 
point  of  doing  only  the  best — not  altogether 
classic  music — and  only  the  best  of  the  popular 
music  too. 

fheir  Easter  offering  was  an  especially  note- 
worthy program  of  chamber  music,  and  included 
some  numbers  from  the  "Tales  of  Hoffman," 
"Thais,"  "Der  Freischutz,"  "The  Messiah," 
and  others,  and  was  augmented  by  some  an- 
thems sung  by  the  major  portion  of  the  Grace 
Cathedral  choir  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Jeffries,  their  precentor. 

^     ^  y 

Fhose  who  are  interested  in  artistic  pianos  of 
great  beauty  are  advised  to  visit  the  salesroom 
of  the  Baldwin  Company,  where  they  welcome 
spectators.  About  two  dozen  styles  of  all  va- 
rieties are  presented.  A  beautiful  Chinese  Chip- 
pendale for  which  the  case  alone  cost  the  manu- 
facturer over  $800,  uprights  with  small  round 
Wedgwood  medallions,  richly  decorated  Grands 
of  Gothic  design,  plain  dull  mahogany,  "beauty 
unadorned,  adorned  the  most,"  vie  with  each 
other. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  Everyman  will  cooperate 
by  reading  Ever^jvoman's  efforts  for  home  bet 
terment.  During  my  bread  winning  motherhood 
I  searched  for  everything  that  had  the  true  ring 
of  sincerity,  and  panned  out  every  atom  of  in- 
tegrity like  grains  of  gold,  that  I  might  cope 
with  the  trickery,  deception  and  untruth  that  are 
the  common  characteristics  of  most  conditions 
of  human  life — except  among  young  children — 
and  found  it  the  hardest  lesson  one  can  ever 
hope  to  master. 

When  once  n>e  have  learned  the  lesson  no 
one  lies  to  us,  or  cheats  us,  or  abuses  us. 

Sorrow  taught  the  lesson  to  me,  whipped  me 
to  the  very  dust,  and  when  I  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  my  sorrows,  the  lesson  had  been  learned. 

By  cooperation  the  lesson  can  be  learned  by 
a  shorter  and  less  torturous  route  than  by  the 
endless  road  of  experience  and  hard,  hard 
knocks. 

Cooperation  is  harmony,  loyalty,  sympathy, 
pulling  together,  the  strength  of  union. 

When  vanity  was  born,  cooperation  began 
to  vanish.  Everyone,  who  had  the  slightest 
power,  tried  to  be  the  only  toad  in  whatever 
puddle  he  found  himself.  Man's  vanity  walled 
him  away  from  his  family  so  that  he  would  ask 
no  one's  opinion.  Cooperation  was  pushed  aside 
because  man's  vanity  told  him  no  one  was  as 
wise  as  he. 

Man  made  laws  with  no  thought  of  asking 
his  mate.  Man  guaged  his  wisdom  by  his 
strength.  He  was  created  physically  stronger  than 
his  mate,  so  he  considered  his  brain  must  also 
be  stronger.  He  wrote  laws  that  he  did  not 
enforce,  and  often  enforced  laws  that  never 
were  written;  all  without  ever  once  asking  the 
advice  of  the  females  of  his  house. 

Because  the  strength  in  man  passed  for  wis- 
dom, he  forced  the  children  on  to  the  mother's 
care  almost  entirely.  The  only  cooperation  the 
mother  could  or  now  can  expect,  is  for  the  father 
to  say,  "That's  your  mother's  fault,  she  trained 
you  that  way.  " 

The  father  seldom  cooperates,  even  in  shar- 
ing blame,  that  comes  with  the  non-cooperative 
training.  Then  we  further  handicap  the  chil- 
dren by  placing  them  in  schools  where  all  the 
teachers  and  nearly  all  the  principals  are  women. 
We  e.\pect  masculinity  in  our  boys  and  strength 
in  our  girls,  who  will  some  day  be  mothers  of 
more  boys,  when  there  is  no  cooperative  train- 
ing for  them  of  teachers  of  both  sexes. 

Teachers  and  principals  do  not  cooperate  with 
parents.  Teachers  are  paid  by  our  taxes  and 
yet  parents  are  never  given  a  voice  about  vaca- 
tions, or  whether  our  children  are  to  be  taught 
along  broader  lines,  or  the  tedious  cube  root  of 
old  custom,  that  means  to  learn  everything  practi- 
cal by  experience  after  the  school  days  are  over. 


In  turn  the  teachers  get  no  cooperation  from 
the  parents,  and  we  expect  a  God-like  race 
from  such  heterogeneous  lack  of  harmony. 

Man  guaged  his  wisdom  by  his  strength  from 
the  first,  and  has  risen  no  higher  that  that  might 
is  right ;  if  this  were  not  the  truth  man  would 
never  bully  his  family,  never  establish  juvenile 
courts.  What  we  need  are  Adult  Courts,  that 
we  may  correct  the  root  of  evil.  If  I  were  a 
law  maker  I  would  abolish  all  juvenile  courts; 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  bully  children;  I'd  take 
grown-ups  my  own  size.  I'd  never  think  I 
was  wise,  or  good,  or  brave  to  punish  a  child 
for  that  which  the  parents,  or  guardians  are 
wholly  to  blame. 


Harriet  Russell 

No  child  living  is  to  blame  for  one  wrong 
he  ever  commits.  Heredity  and  training  are 
solely  to  blame,  and  the  law  makers  should  get 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  compel  parents  to 
live  cooperatively  for  the  betterment  of  the 
children.  The  parents  should  be  taken  to  an 
Adults  Court  and  be  taught  and  punished  until 
they  learn  child  training  as  we  learn  our  a  b  c's. 
Parents  should  be  punished  for  every  misdeed 
a  child  does,  and  they  would  soon  get  mighty 
busy  compelling  their  children  to  do  right. 

A  Juvenile  Court  is  the  outcome  of  cow- 
ardice, when  law  makers  dare  not  handle  adults 
of  their  own  size.  These  courts  encourage  par- 
ents and  guardians  in  the  belief  that  the  child 
is  wholly  to  blame  for  his  misdeeds,  when  the 
blame  rests  absolutely  on  the  lawmakers  and 
parents.  The  reason  a  child  goes  wrong  is  that 
the  parent  does  not  cooperate  with  the  child. 
The  majority  of  children  do  not  feel  that  they 
are  the  real,  live,  jolly  crew  of  the  home  ship. 
They  can't  understand  that  they  are  heavy  stock- 
holders in  the  home  concern,  because  they  are 
not  treated  as  God-like  beings. 


Few  parents  listen  to  their  children.  The 
children  feel  this  lack  of  sympathy,  and  the  in- 
harmony  of  deceit  and  lies  follow  along,  and 
finish  the  job  the  law  and  parents  begin.  No 
child  is  born  a  liar.  Children  and  fools  tell  the 
truth.  Pity  all  of  us  were  not  born  fools,  for 
custom  decrees  that  only  fools  are  permitted  the 
lifelong  freedom  of  telling  the  truth. 

1  o  be  a  listening  parent,  to  be  a  friend  who 
will  listen  and  be  broad  enough  to  receive  the 
impressions  of  others,  means  a  sympathetic,  har- 
monious, co-operative  companionship.  There  is 
not  one  family  transaction  that  cannot  be  made 
intensely  interesting  if  handled  co-operatively. 
Children  are  the  very  powers  of  harmony,  the 
rulers  of  sympathy,  the  masters  of  cooperation. 
They  will  stand  by  any  companion  in  work  or 
play,  from  their  earliest  infancy,  if  given  the  con- 
sideration of  equality.  If  given  cooperation 
they  will  never  go  wrong,  will  never  drift  from 
home  influences.  Refuse  support  to  foreign  mis- 
sionary work  when  parents  are  so  benighted  right 
here  at  home  as  to  say,  "I  could  do  nothing  with 
that  child."  Let  someone  with  sympathy  and 
the  listening  virtue  in  his  soul  have  the  alleged 
incorrigible,  and  we  will  very  quickly  see  that 
everything  can  be  done  with  this  very  same  child. 
All  done  by  harmony  and  co-operation. 

Oftentimes  the  person  we  must  cooperate 
with  is  very  ignorant,  and  we,  in  our  self-cen- 
tered vanity  think  nothing  wise  can  come  from 
such  a  being.  How  often  we  learn  something 
really  wonderful  from  this  same  despised  source. 
Someone  found  truth  at  the  bottom  of  a  well. 

The  lack  of  cooperation  between  physicians 
and  those  who  hire  medical  aid  has  wrought  as 
much  ruin  as  man-made  judicial  laws.  Jails, 
divorce  courts,  broken  homes  bear  testimony  to 
the  results  of  the  one-sided  interpretation  of  legal 
justice.  White  coffins  and  broken  hearts  em- 
blazon the  record  of  medical  ethics  that  brooks 
no  dictation  from  nurse  or  relative.  Mothers 
know  the  history  of  their  children  from  birth  and 
should  be  taken  into  perfect  cooperation  with 
the  physician.  The  parents  and  the  doctor 
should  be  co-workers  and  co-students  whenever 
sickness  appears  in  the  home.  There  should  be 
but  one  cause  for  death — old  age.  Our  present 
method  seldom  allows  any  of  us  to  remain  on 
earth  long  enough  to  die  of  old  age.  The  lack 
of  cooperation  in  medical  ethics  finishes  the 
great  majority  during  their  extreme  youth. 

Even  the  mother-in-law  bugbear  yields  under 
cooperative  conditions.  My  son-in-law  and  my- 
self are  both  hot-tempered  and  nervous,  but  we 
live  under  the  same  roof — with  rooms  adjoin- 
ing— the  very  best  of  loyal  friends.  Why? 
Answer:  Cooperation  from  one  year's  end  to 
another. 

(Continued  on  Page  2.5) 
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(The  following  article  was  written  by  a 
young  college  man,  who  believing  that  the  "Sim- 
ple Life,  "  was  the  poetic  life,  went  m  search 
of  it.  That  he  didn't  find  it,  as  the  poets — who 
are  supposed  to  live  in  attics — sang  about  it, 
has  been  most  disappointing  to  him.  But,  there 
is  a  moral  and  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
truths  that  Mr.  Erskine  complains  of.  Here  is 
a  virgin  field  for  the  true  philanthrophist  to  work 
in,  and  one  worthy  of  his  zeal.  Who  will  come 
forward  to  realize  the  poets  dream?) 

How  often  in  novels,  in  poetry,  even  in  plays, 
we  hear  of  happy  farm  lives,  and  come  to  believe 
in  them  as  places  where  life  and  love  and  truth 
are  one  with  being.  How  often  with  a  volume 
of  Burns  beneath  one  arm,  and  some  delightful 
essay  or  other  on  the  wretchedness  of  the  poor 
critic's  under  the  other  arm  have  I  lingered  be- 
fore one  of  these  humble  homes  and  thought 
with  thrilling  imagination  on  the  virtues  of  the 
unpretentious,  and  the  Godliness  of  the  simple 
lives. 

There  are  scenic  effects  in  our  California 
foothills,  which  would  move  the  most  prosaic  to 
song.  The  tones  and  the  colors  to  be  found 
here  and  there  through  the  meadows,  absolutely 
entrance  the  mental  faculties  of  the  yearning 
poet,  who,  sitting  astride  his  stool  in  some  far 
off  metropolitan  office,  bites  the  end  off  his  pen 
holder,  and  dreams  of  flower-laden  fields, 
charming,  simple  people  and  beloved  old  home- 
steads. Translate  the  dreams  into  simple  truths 
as  you  follow  these  sweeping  slopes  of  grey  green 
hillsides,  where  you  find  the  long  low  houses  all 
banked  about  with  clematis,  white  starred,  chero- 
kee  roses  and  wisteria.  They  have  their  quaint 
little  front  doors,  generally  in  a  garden  all  fra- 
grant with  lilacs,  violets  and  some  cabbage;  but 
they  all  have  their  kitchens  in  the  barnyards, 
which  reek  eternally  from  the  refuse  of  the  too 
convenient  stable. 

Yes,  these  are  the  homes  of  the  small  far- 
mers. These  are  the  retreats  of  the  meek.  In 
these  wonderful,  isolated  domiciles  the  poetry  of 
a  nation  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  making.  The 
ballad  presumably  is  conceived  here.  They 
even  say,  those  who  have  not  seen,  that  the 
strength  of  the  country  lies  hidden  hereabouts. 

So,  you  no  doubt  think.  So  I  thought,  while 
for  years  I  wandered  along  the  roads  in  leisure 
hours,  and  saw  the  men  and  women  going  silent- 
ly, too  often  with  bowed  heads,  about  their  many 
duties,  and  heard  the  children  playing  in  the 
fields  and  sang  to  myself,  as  I  am  prone  to  do, 
songs  about  spring,  about  love,  about  the  simple 
pleasures  of  the  country  folks  and  the  painful 
artificiality  of  the  city's  crowd. 

But  I  have  been  thrust  down,  as  it  were,  from 
my  zenith  of  misconception.  I  have  been  awak- 
ened. I  have  learned  somewhat  of  the  truth 
concerning  things  rustic. 


Having  grown  chronically  hungry,  after  sev- 
eral months  of  my  own  cooking,  being  thin  and 
wan,  trembling  and  emaciated,  on  the  very  verge 
of  starvation  in  fact,  and  feeling  that  the  act 
of  eating  in  one  of  these  straggling  bowers  of 
the  poor  would  be,  per  force,  a  grastronomic 
poem  in  itself,  I  engaged  to  take  my  meals  at 
the  home  of  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors.  Thus 
did  I  unwillingly  bring  about  my  own  disillus- 
sionment,  tear  the  scales  from  off  my  own  eyes, 
bring  the  enchantment  to  an  end.  For  be  the 
poems  what  they  will,  I  have  lived  intimately 
among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  I  know  whereof 
I  speak.  There  is  no  poetry,  there  is  no  music. 
There  is  only  the  naked  reality  of  squalor, 
poverty,  cruelty,  distress,  death,  and  wretched, 
wretched  loneliness  in  murky  kitchens,  with  the 
roses  from  without  mocking  ironically  through 
the  window. 

Leaving  aside  the  flies,  buzzing  impudently, 
and  unnoticed  in  every  dish,  and  sporting  in  the 
milk  jug;  leaving  aside  the  appointments  of  the 
table,  which  were  of  the  simplest;  leaving  aside 
the  stupidity,  the  oppressive  brutality  of  the 
males;  taking  into  consideration,  only  the  lives 
of  the  women,  one  would  have  material  enough 
to  explode  every  homely  fable  of  rustic  freedom, 
and  sad  enough  to  overshadow  the  sorriest  book 
on  tenement  unhappiness. 

They  slave,  they  drudge,  these  women  of  the 
hills,  for  the  men  whom  they  have  married. 
There  is  no  hope  but  the  grave  before  them,  and 
even  that  is  an  uncanny  horror,  which  glowers 
in  the  shadows  of  their  superstition  laden  minds 
consuming,  bit  by  bit,  their  only  hope — the  hope 
of  a  final  rest.  They  come  at  last  to  the  state 
mentally  where  they  fear  nothing,  know  nothing, 
care  for  nothing.  Theirs  is  not  even  the  com- 
fort of  the  cows,  who  are  at  least,  keenly  appre 
ciative  of  cool  streams  in  warm  weather. 

And  this  is  the  life  that  we  read  about! 

Here  truly  is  matter  enough  to  write  the  most 
scathing  bit  of  Iconoclasm  against  the  far  fetched 
dreams  of  those  who  never  know,  and  God  grant 
never  shall  know  the  real  truth. 

Bring  a  girl  child  into  the  world,  call  her 
Cynthia  Sneed,  let  her  grow  up  like  a  calf  in 
the  fields — ignorant,  knowing  nothing  but  the 
one-sided  life,  that  of  a  child  among  many,  keep 
her  in  a  damp,  cold  kennel  of  a  house,  with  but 
one  end  before  her  hopeless  vision — the  life  of 
her  own  mother,  the  slave  of  a  man's  household; 
don't  teach  her,  don't  show  her,  let  her  look 
upon  the  roses  on  the  outside  of  her  home  with 
the  same  bovine  indifference  of  the  cattle  in  the 
yard,  never  let  her  think  of  the  real  meaning  of 
the  word  matrimony,  in  its  present  day  accepta- 
tion;  let  her  remain  as  ignorant  as  she  was  born. 


let  her  go  into  a  man's  house,  even  as  her  mother 
went,  to  multiply  exceedingly,  to  slave,  to  live 
on,  to  fade,  to  die,  knowing  nothing  else,  seeing 
nothing  else,  being  nothing  else,  and  then,  if  you 
can,  go  out  and  write  of  the  poetry  of  the  poor. 

I  shall  smile  at  your  wanton  blindness.  And 
when  you  indulge  in  platitudes,  I  shall  laugh. 
And  when  you  tell  me,  quite  casually,  that, 
"what  they  don't  know  won't  hurt  them,"  I  shall 
laugh  still  more,  for  besides  shifting  the  ground 
of  the  argument,  you  will  have  shown  plainly 
enough  your  blind  indifference  to  the  truth  of 
things  as  they  are. 

Why  shouldn't  they  know?  Why  should 
they  be  of  less  consideration  than  the  cattle? 

Why  are  they  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
movement  of  uplift  which  has  permeated  the 
dynamics  of  all  contemporary  social  activity? 

You  cannot  help  the  lonely  women,  that  is 
true  enough,  but  you  can  extend  your  work  to 
reach  her  children.  You  can  lean  them  to  your 
humanitarian  effort,  and  who  knows  but  what 
it  may  bear  a  greater  fruit  than  you  now  hope 
for. 

You  have  become  stirred  so  over  the  misery 
of  your  tenement  poor,  giving  them  better  homes, 
carrying  on  settlements  for  them,  reorganizing 
the  old  educational  system,  that  they  may  have 
awakened  within  them  a  new  sense  of  other 
things  than  cracking  walls  and  hideous  area 
windows.  It  is  not  impossible  then  for  you  to 
appreciate  the  squalor  of  the  typical  rural  kit- 
chen. Merely  because  there  are  roses  in  the 
yard,  merely  because  the  scent  of  the  lilac  fills 
the  air  about  that  sepulchre  of  lonely  darkness, 
is  no  cause  to  sing  about  it,  to  talk  glowingly  of 
it,  to  dare  to  say  that  you  too  would  live  in  it. 

Strip  the  scales  from  off  your  eyes  and  spend 
a  week  of  your  vacation  among  the  poor  of  the 
hills.  There  sing — if  you  can.  These  are  the 
peoples  of  the  earth,  these  dwellers  in  the  hills. 
These  are  the  children  of  the  world  of  to-mor- 
row, these  wistful  creatures  in  the  fields.  They 
are  the  brothers  and  the  sisters  of  your  children 
of  the  streets.  Teach  them  as  you  teach  the 
less  romantic  issue  of  the  squalid  tenement.  Give 
them  color,  poetry,  song.  Let  them  come  lo  feel 
the  beauty  in  the  roses  and  in  the  lilacs.  Teach 
them  to  feel  the  music  of  the  evenings  and  the 
mornings,  as  it  steals  upon  them  across  the  hill- 
side. 1  each  them,  even  as  you  and  I  have  been 
taught,  of  the  spirit,  of  the  soul.  Lead  them, 
that  they  may  strive,  at  last,  to  feel  and  express 
the  life  and  beauty  of  the  country.  That  they 
may  come  the  sooner  into  the  heritage  of  to- 
morrow and  a  larger,  nobler  life  for  those  God- 
forsaken women  of  the  hills. 


EVERYWOMAN 
Will  attend  to  your  Publications 
and  Engravings. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  IS  NON- 
PARTISAN. 

Evervrvoman  is  delighted  to  learn  from  the 
best  authority,  the  head  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  that  the  Organiza- 
tion is  non-partisan.  Ever^woman  pleaded  for 
that  stand  from  the  beginning,  as  it  would  be 
most  unjust  to  attack  any  party,  as  members  of 
all  parties  encouraged  and  assisted  us  when  we 
needed  their  help.  Then  too,  the  movement  is 
too  great  to  be  tied  to  the  chariot  wheels  of  any 
party.  If  we  find  individuals  clean  and  strong 
and  true,  we  shall  count  ourselves  lucky  indeed. 

'i*  #  # 
WOMEN  WHO  ACCOMPLISH. 

There  are  two  young  and  marvelously  talented 
women  doing  fine  work  throughout  Nevada. 
They  are  Miss  Ann  Martin,  President  of  the 
Equal  Suffrage  Association  of  Nevada  and 
Miss  Bird  M.  Wilson,  Vice-President,  who  is 
practicing  law  in  Goldfield.  They  are  organiz- 
ing the  women  of  the  State  into  a  Civic  League, 
and  are  working  hard  in  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  on  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
amendment.  These  young  ladies  are  given  cre- 
dit for  the  success  of  the  franchise  in  Nevada. 
We  hope  to  have  them  for  guests  at  the  Ex- 
position soon. 

''^^ 

San  Francisco  has  put  on  her  gala  attire  but 
some  of  the  landlords  are  casting  a  stigma  on 
the  fair  city  by  their  action  in  the  matter  of 
rents — only  some  of  them,  and  they  are  tran- 
sients. 

#  4*' 

If  you  are  a  subscriber  send  twelve  copies 
of  Everywoman  to  a  friend,  it  will  cure  the  blues. 

<^ 

Fashion  note? — No  use;  the  styles  changed 
before  we  could  finish  the  article. 


BAHAI'S  INSPIRATIONS. 
(Continued  from  Page  13) 
religious  hatred  among  the  classes.  So  entirely 
have  the  barriers  of  prejudice  been  broken  down 
that  Christians,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Mohamme 
dans  and  Zoroastrians  mingle  together  in  such 
brotherly  understanding  that  they  would  gladly 
sacrifice  their  lives  for  one  another. 

How  different  is  this  spirit  from  that  mani- 
fested in  Europe  today  where  the  medieaval 
boast  of  "might  is  right"  rules  supreme,  causing 
colossal  armies  to  be  hurled  into  destruction,  and 
women  and  children  forced  into  hopeless  misery. 

Surely  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour  is  a  potent 
remedy  to  free  suffering  humanity  from  the  hor- 
ror of  war,  that  the  poisonous  growth  of  hatreds 
may  be  uprooted  and  supplanted  by  the  balm 
of  fellowship  and  love. 

Is  not  this  remedy  to  be  found  in  the  inspired 
utterance  of  Baha'o'llah: 

"Let  not  a  man  glory  in  this,  that  he  loves 
his  country ;  let  him  rather  glory  in  this,  that  he 
loves  his  kind." 

It  was  ardently  hoped  that  Abdul  Baha 
would  be  able  to  travel  again  to  America  and 
attend  the  Bahai  Congress  in  San  Francisco,  but 
he  has  lately  sent  word  that  he  will  not  leave 
the  poor  in  Syria  now.  Since  the  Turkish  army 
has  been  mobilizing,  great  privation  and  much 
sickness  prevail.  Abdul  Baha  moves  between 
the  two  villages  of  Haifa  and  Acca  in  rain  and 
storm,  knowing  the  needs  of  every  group  or 
family,  carrying  to  them  medical  aid  as  well  as 
food.  He  has  mortgaged  his  home  and  reduced 
his  own  living  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  suffering  non-combatants.  Although 
some  of  these  have  been  enemies  to  his  cause  of 
unity  and  peace,  yet  he  is  serving  all  alike,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed  or  politics.  No  wonder 
he  is  loved  by  all  the  people  and  called  the 
Lirand  Old  Man  of  the  Orient." 


WISE  SAYINGS. 

"I  think  the  national  work  for  suffrage,  which 
is  linking  in  common  cause  the  suffrage  and  the 
non-suffrage  States,  the  most  important  work 
that  has  been  undertaken  by  women  for  years," 
said  Miss  Keller.  "Suffrage  must  come  na- 
tionally. The  vote  of  the  last  Congress  proved 
it.  I  believe  it  will  come  within  three  years  if 
the  voting  women  of  this  country  will  help  those 
who  do  not  vote.  Any  woman  who  thinks 
must  be  a  suffragist  heart  and  soul.  I  hope  the 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Congressional 
Union,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  who  are  able 
to  remain  in  San  Francisco  at  the  Exposition 
will  enlist  the  help  of  every  woman  who  visits 
the  Exposition.  We  have  become  a  national 
organization  now,  standing  for  the  freedom  of 
all  women." 

Miss  Mary  Antin  (Mrs.  Amadeus  Grabau) 
spoke  of  the  work  of  the  Union  following  a 
great  woman's  meeting  in  which  she  had  made 
a  passionate  plea  for  the  foreign  immigrant.  "I 
have  always  believed,"  said  Miss  Antin,  "in 
Labor,  in  Education  and  in  Liberty.  How 
then  could  I  not  believe  in  suffrage?  I  have 
only  lately  understood  the  work  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union  for  the  National  Amendment,  as 
distinguished  from  State  work  for  the  ballot. 
Now  that  I  do  understand  it  I  think  it  the  best 
way  to  work  for  suffrage,  because  it  is  the 
quickest  way  of  enfranchising  American  women. 
I  believe  in  the  amendment  because  I  believe  in 
liberty.  Exhibits,  even  exhibits  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  are  valuable 
only  for  those  who  have  to  be  converted.  I  do 
not  have  to  be  converted  to  a  belief  in  National 
Suffrage." 

^  ^.  ^ 

Mr.  Harald  Pracht,  one  of  the  popular  bari- 
tones of  the  city,  is  now  connected  with  Kohler 
&  Chase,  where  he  holds  a  responsible  position. 
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Unique  among  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  conventions  will  be  the  Wom- 
en's Peace  Conference  to  be  held  in  the  Civic 
Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  beginning  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  and  closmg  on  the  seventh.  To 
it  are  coming  women  from  every  land,  all  filled 
with  the  great  desire  to  unite  in  working  for  a 
lasting  peace  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  organizing  spirit  of  the  conference  is 
Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  for  many  years  iden- 
tified with  the  peace  movement,  and  who  has  a 
distinguished  reputation  as  a  lecturer  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  For  many  months  Mrs. 
Sewall  has  been  planning  and  doing,  forming 
auxiliary  committees  in  every  section  of  the 
United  States  and  enlisting  the  peace  leaders 
of  foreign  countries  to  organize  their  delega- 
tions of  women.  Germany,  England,  France, 
Austria-Hungary,  Servia,  Belgium,  Japan  and 
China  are  all  to  be  represented. 

Every  question  to  be  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion at  this  peace  conference  is  to  be  considered 
from  the  internationalistic  point  of  view.  The 
interdependence  of  the  nations  is  to  be  empha- 
sized. It  will  be  shown  that,  as  in  the  United 
States,  a  composite  nation  made  up  of  all  races, 
lives  in  peace  and  unity,  so  those  peoples  from 
whom  we  have  sprung  can  come  into  permanent 
amity. 

The  conference  will  be  organized  into  depart- 
ments representing  every  branch  of  endeavor  con- 
stituting the  "woman  movement."  For  example, 
one  line  of  social  service,  as  symbolized  in  the 
settlement  house,  will  show  how  all  that  work 
is  affected  and  disturbed  by  the  war. 

There  will  be  six  sessions,  two  a  day  for  three 
days,  divided  into  as  many  sections  as  there  are 
sessions.  Each  section  is  to  be  devoted  to  a 
special  department.  The  first  and  last  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented  by  Mrs.  Sewall  and 
the  others  by  experts  in  the  different  subjects 
covered. 

One  department  will  be  concerned  with  all 
that  has  been  done  in  child  welfare  work  and 
how  it  has  been  affected  by  war.  The  child 
labor  laws,  care  of  orphan  children,  and  the 
children  who,  though  not  being  orphaned,  are 
fatherless,  the  relation  of  war  to  children,  will 
all  be  presented. 

Social  purity  as  affected  by  war  will  be  con- 
sidered by  another  department.  All  the  investi- 
gations that  have  been  made  sociologists  into  the 
relation  of  vice  and  disease  to  army  life,  the 
accumulated  statistics  that  prove  that  even  in 
times  of  peace  a  large  proportion  of  enlisted  men 
are  rendered  unfit  to  perform  their  natural  hu- 
man destiny  to  marry  and  found  families,  how 
this  furnished  one  of  the  greatest  menaces  to  the 
healthy  development  of  the  race,  will  be  taken 
up  in  this  section. 


In  another  section  a  display  will  be  made  of 
the  immense  philanthropic  and  charitable  expen- 
ditures made  necessary  by  war;  the  enormous 
sums  spent  in  relieving  the  destitution  of  the 
millions  of  poor  mothers  and  children  in  the 
warring  nations,  where  husbands,  fathers  and 
brothers,  the  protectors  and  bread  winners  have 
been  killed  in  battle;  the  hospitals  that  have  to 
be  maintained  for  the  care  of  wounded  and 
maimed;  the  institutions  that  must  be  supported 
to  care  for  soldiers  crippled  or  invalided  for  life 
by  war.  This  heavy  burden  imposed  upon  so- 
ciety by  the  destructiveness  of  man  will  be  dis- 
cussed from  every  angle. 

Following  these  sessions  showing  the  colossal 
harm  done  by  war  there  will  be  one  in  which 
all  the  tendencies  of  the  modern  world  toward 
its  abolishment  will  be  considered.  In  this  will 
be  shown  how  internationalization  is  growing. 
In  the  sphere  of  science,  all  those  discoveries 
that  have  enriched  the  knowledge  and  have  en- 
hanced the  life  of  every  nation;  the  catholic  ap- 
peal of  art,  which  knows  no  color,  no  race;  the 
universal  sharing  of  literature,  which  enables  a 
cultivated  mind  to  find  equal  delight  in  the  verse 
of  an  East  Indian  poet,  the  style  of  a  Russian 
novelist,  the  keen-bladed  wit  of  an  English  satir- 
ist, the  profound  thought  of  a  German  philoso- 
pher; the  interlacing  of  all  lines  of  commerce, 
how  the  remotest  countries  must  suffer  trade  de- 
pressions through  war ;  the  growing  solidarity 
of  labor  with  its  international  organizations — 
all  these  will  be  gone  into  to  show  the  natural 
interdependence  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

After  this  there  will  be  a  session  in  which  the 
political  position  of  women  will  be  considered, 
to  show  that  their  being  deprived  of  the  rights 
of  citizenship  has  been  one  of  the  chief  factors 
causing  war.  It  will  be  argued  that  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  where  their 
influence,  ever  on  the  side  of  conserving  life, 
would  prove  a  check  on  the  war  spirit  and  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe  as  has  befallen  Europe. 

The  final  program,  over  which  Mrs.  Sewall 
will  preside,  will  consist  of  the  presentation  of 
the  various  peace  platforms  that  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted. Since  the  European  war  started,  four- 
teen peace  parties  have  been  organized  in  the 
United  States,  each  with  a  platform  proposing 
measures  to  be  adopted  to  bring  about  universal 
peace.  Every  one  is  to  be  put  before  the  con- 
ference for  discussion,  including  the  platform  to 
be  presented  by  Mrs.  Sewall,  but  hers  will  not 
be  made  public  until  that  day.  All  the  plat- 
forms will  be  voted  on  and  the  one  receiving  the 
largest  ballot  will  be  adopted  by  the  conference. 

Mrs.  Sewall  has  made  her  headquarters  at 
1401  Hyde  street,  San  Francisco.     For  weeks 


her  every  waking  minute  has  been  devoted  to  the 
vast  amount  of  detail  work  that  crowds  upon 
her.  Every  day  she  receives  pounds  of  mail. 
In  addition  to  attending  to  this  enormous  cor- 
respondence, she  confers  daily  with  a  large  staff 
of  volunteer  assistants,  most  of  them  club  wom- 
en, who  help  out  by  making  addresses  on  peace 
in  and  around  San  Francisco  and  in  other  ways 
working  to  increase  the  interest  in  the  movement 
in  the  community.  Mrs.  Sewall  herself  speaks 
before  some  gathering  nearly  every  day  and 
often  before  three  in  one  day. 

Already  her  co-workers  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  are  organizing  their  delegations  to 
come  to  the  conference.  Several  "peace  tours" 
have  been  arranged.  One  special  train  of  women 
peacemakers  is  coming  from  New  York,  another 
from  Chicago  and  another  from  Boston. 

COOPERATION  OUR  FIRST  NEED. 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
Moses  in  the  wilderness  held  up  his  arms  for 
rain.  When  they  became  a-weary  the  prophets 
held  them  up  for  him.  Now,  do  you  know  why 
the  prophets  cooperated  with  Moses  and  held 
up  his  arms?  Why,  because  he  was  a  man.  If 
Moses  had  been  a  woman  there  would  have 
been  no  rain,  for  no  one  would  have  bothered 
about  holding  up  Mrs.  Moses'  arms.  Now  you 
say  I  am  bitter  against  men.  Oh,  no,  I  am 
nothing  of  the  kind.  You  are  the  best  men 
we've  got ;  but  your  work  would  be  a  whole  lot 
more  successful  if  you  cooperated  with  your 
petticoat  partners.  Look  at  the  successful  men 
who  think  they  cannot  do  without  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  wives.  Vice  President  Marshall 
and  Thomas  Edison  are  just  two  from  a  long 
line  of  successful  men  who  stick  by  the  apron 
strings. 

The  majority  of  us  are  not  so  successful  in 
our  male  companions.  We  gain  rights  for  our 
homes  and  children  only  by  a  strnggle.  Every 
struggle  spells  the  amateur  in  life.  What  we 
want  is  cooperation  without  a  struggle;  then  will 
we  be  promoted  from  the  amateur  to  the  profes- 
sional stage  of  existence.  We  all  know  that 
women  are  nicer  when  kept  along  gentle  lines. 

Women  are  demanding  more  and  more  the 
right  of  cooperation.  We  are  listened  to  here 
in  America,  and  to  listen  means  to  hesitate,  to 
hesitate  means  to  lose,  so  we  intend  to  keep  the 
lawmakers  hesitating  until  they  lose  the  old  one- 
sided laws  and  cooperate  with  the  women,  who 
are  as  human  as  men.  We  are  human,  honestly 
we  are ;  if  we  were  not  how  could  we  be  the 
only  producers  of  humans? 

Then,  being  the  only  source  you  lawmakers 
have  for  more  lawmakers,  let  us  have  cooper- 
ative customs  that  are  the  imperative  need  of  the 
times,  when  might  counts  for  nothing,  and  right 
is  the  only  power  considered. 


EyER  Y  WOMAN 
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The  attention  of  Miss  Alice  Paul,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  the  Suffrage  Or- 
ganization represented  at  the  Exposition,  was 
called  recently  to  a  statement  in  a  local  paper  to 
the  effect  that  the  Union  would  join  forces  at 
the  time  of  the  presidential  election  with  one  of 
the  national  political  parties. 

"That  is  a  mistaken  idea,"  said  Miss  Paul. 
"We  are  not  joining  forces  with  any  political 
party ;  we  do  not  trade  with  parties.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Congressional  Union  to  advocate 
and  advance,  as  far  as  possible,  the  federal 
amendment,  the  one  proposed  first  by  Susan  B. 
Anthony,  to  remove  the  qualification  of  sex 
from  the  voter.  The  membership  of  our  organi- 
zation is  open  to  all  women  who,  regarding 
woman  suflrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue 
of  the  day,  will  work  without  considering  the 
interests  of  any  political  party. 

"The  non-partisan  policy  of  the  Congressional 
Union  is  featured  in  our  paper,  The  Suffragist, 
and  in  our  public  speeches.  The  Congressional 
Union  is  democratic  in  spirit ;  its  policies  and 
workers  appeal  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
women.  The  entrance  fee  to  the  organization 
is  25  cents;  there  are  no  other  dues.  We  so- 
licit aid  from  rich  and  poor.  Republican,  Demo- 
crat, Progressive,  Socialist  and  other  parties 
alike. 

"Our  aim  is  to  promote  the  passage  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Anthony  Amendment  enfranchising 
the  women  of  the  United  States.  Our  work  is 
now  well  begun.  Two  years  ago  when  we 
started  this  campaign,  national  suffrage  work 
was  practically  dead ;  there  was  not  even  so 
much  as  a  single  office  or  typewriter  machine  at 
Washington  belonging  to  the  suffrage  forces. 

"The  National  Amendment  had  not  received 
a  favorable  report  from  committee  in  either  house 
of  Congress  since  1892.  It  had  never  gotten 
beyond  the  committee  stage  at  all,  either  with 
a  favorable  or  unfavorable  report,  since  1 896. 
It  had  not  been  discussed  even  on  the  floor  of 
either  house  since  1887;  it  had  not  been  voted 
upon  in  the  Senate  since  1887,  and  had  never 
in  the  history  of  the  country  been  advanced  as 
far  as  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Congressmen  were  absolutely  unaware  that  there 
was  any  movement  for  a  national  suffrage 
amendment.  The  subject  was  never  discussed 
in  the  halls  of  Congress;  it  was  dead  as  far  as 
Congress  was  concerned. 

"During  the  two  years  that  the  Congressional 
Union  v^forkers  have  been  in  Washington,  they 
have  made  suffrage  one  of  the  principal  subjects 
claiming  the  attention  of  Congress.    Two  fav- 


orable reports  have  been  secured  from  the  Sen 
ate  Committee  (for  the  first  time  since  1892), 
and  a  report  has  been  secured  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee  in  the  House  (for  the  first  time  since 
1896).  Prolonged  discussion  of  the  suffrage 
amendment  has  been  secured  in  both  houses  (for 
the  first  time  since  1887).  A  report  has  been 
.secured  from  the  Rules  Committee,  allotting  time 
for  a  vote  on  the  amendment  in  the  House  (for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country).  The 
subject  has  been  made  of  such  importance  that 
two  Congressional  caucuses  have  been  held  upon 
it,  one  by  the  Progressives  and  one  by  the  Demo- 
crats (for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country).  The  nominal  minority  committee  on 
suffrage  in  the  Senate  has  been  converted  into 
a  majority  committee  with  the  chairman  a  mem- 
ber of  the  majority  party  and  ranking  with  the 
committees  on  other  important  subjects.  This 
also  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

"1  he  amendment  failed  in  the  Senate  by 
only  eleven  votes  of  the  two-thirds  necessary  to 
have  passed  it  in  the  House.  It  secured  the 
surprisingly  large  vote  of  I  74  ayes  and  204 
nays,  failing  by  only  78  of  the  necessary  two- 
thirds.  This  is  a  considerable  record  of  achieve- 
ment for  two  years  of  work." 

It  is  very  significant  that  a  growing  senti- 
ment for  woman  suffrage,  especially  the  federal 
amendment,  exists  in  such  Southern  States  as 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Louisiana  and  Tex- 
as. These  are  'states'  rights'  states,  but  they 
are  becoming  keenly  interested  in  the  work.  The 
old  Susan  B.  Anthony  movement  has  many 
friends  in  the  South.  The  West  is  already 
enthusiastic  over  the  Congressional  Union  work. 
We  have  substantial  support  in  the  North  and 
East,  and  from  practically  every  suffragist  in  the 
country  with  any  legislative  or  political  experi- 
ence in  national  suffrage  work  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  State  of  California: 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  formerly  Chairman  of 
the  Congressional  Committee  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Miss  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney,  formerly 
Vice-President  of  the  National  American  Wom- 
an Suffrage  Association. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  R.  Hearst,  known  everywhere 
for  her  efforts  in  aid  of  philanthropic  movements. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin,  prominent  attorney  of 
San  Francisco. 

Miss  Alice  Park.  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  Wood- 
nut  S.  Burr,  Los  Gatos;  Mrs.  Warren  Cheney, 
Appointment  Secretary  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Miss  Julia  George,  Mrs.  Frank  Deering, 


Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Field 
Parton,  author  of  note. 

.<  ,< 

The  program  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the 
Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage, 
which  convened  recently  in  New  York,  has 
just  reached  Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore, 
the  local  representative  of  the  national  organiza- 
tion in  San  Francisco  in  charge  of  the  Suffrage 
Exhibit  at  the  Exposition. 

Miss  Isabella  Mott,  organizer  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Branch,  gave  a  biting  account  of 
some  of  her  experiences  in  trying  to  locate  Con- 
gressmen who  do  not  attend  closely  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  nation  while  Congress  is  in  session. 
Mrs.  Jessie  Hardy  Stubbs  gave  a  full  report  of 
the  Congressional  Union  work  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  other  Western  States. 

Miss  Alice  Paul,  Chairmen  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union,  said  in  relation  to  the 
National  Suffrage  Amendment:  "The  national 
suffrage  movement  has  gained  immense  prestige 
within  the  last  two  years.  In  the  course  of  one 
Congress  it  has  leaped  from  the  region  of  the 
academic  to  the  forefront  of  practical  politics. 
The  federal  amendment,  which  had  slumbered 
in  committee  in  the  Senate  for  22  years,  and  19 
years  in  the  House,  was  forced  to  the  front,  and 
received  in  1914  and  1 9 1  5  a  heavy  vote  on  the 
floor  of  both  houses. 

"Now  comes,  with  the  departure  of  Congress 
from  Washington,  the  opportunity  to  so  build 
up  our  strength  throughout  the  country  that  the 
demand  for  the  federal  amendment  will  be  so 
great  by  December,  when  Congress  meets,  it 
will  be  irresistible.  Nothing  short  of  this  can 
be  expected  at  the  present  rate  of  advance  we 
are  making.  The  New  York  conference  is  to 
further  our  work,  and  it  will  be  entirely  practi- 
cal in  character." 

The  evening  session  of  the  conference  will  be 
devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  Union's  coun- 
try-wide organization  scheme  and  the  adoption 
of  a  national  constitution  for  the  organization 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  local  organizations. 
Other  speakers,  stated  Miss  Whittemore,  were 
Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  of  the  National  Consum- 
ers' League,  Mrs.  Donald  R.  Hooker,  Mrs. 
William  L.  Colt.  Miss  Doris  Stevens,  New 
York  organizer,  who  will  shortly  arrive  in  San 
Francisco,  Mrs.  Gilson  Gardner,  and  Miss  Ha- 
zel Mackeye,  on  the  Suffrage  Pageant,  on  the 
life  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  which  will  be  given 
at  the  Exposition  in  San  Francisco  in  September. 

.4 

The  National  Suffrage  cause  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  vital  part  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  activities 
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at  the  International  Exposition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Not  only  are  the  nation's  suffragists  who 
believe  in  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment, 
first  proposed  in  1875,  making  the  Congres- 
sional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  Booth  their 
headquarters,  but  now  and  then  an  "Anti"  en- 
livens the  discourses  held  under  the  purple,  white 
and  gold  banners  of  the  Union ;  and  those  who 
pause  to  scoff  in  most  cases  remain  to  sign  the 
petition  for  national  suffrage. 

California  women  are  largely  represented  in 
this  petition.  To  date  there  is  not  one  county 
of  California  that  has  not  its  quota  of  suffragists 
registered.  As  many  men  sign  the  big  petition 
as  women.  The  suffrage  booth,  with  most  of 
the  State  exhibits  now  installed,  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  in  the  Educational  Palace.  The 
gift  of  Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Representa- 
tive Kent,  and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congressional  Union,  the  section 
occupied  by  the  suffrage  exhibit  is  neutral  brown 
in  tone,  lightened  by  the  tri-color  and  by  masses 
of  purple  and  gold  flowers,  the  colors  that  are 
also  so  characteristically  Californian. 

Original  suffrage  cartoons  by  well-known 
Eastern  artists  decorate  the  walls.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  are  the  cartoons  loaned 
by  The  Suffragist,  the  official  organ  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union,  published  in  Washington. 
These  drawings  are  by  Mrs.  Nina  Allender, 
who  devotes  all  her  time  to  the  suffrage  cause. 
Her  sympathetic  delineations  of  the  children  of 
the  slums  and  their  tragic  mothers  are  attracting 
wide  attention. 

There  are  also  two  valuable  collections  of 
suffrage  photographs,  sent  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Stan- 
ton Blatch,  New  York's  well-known  worker  for 
the  franchise.  These  photographs  show  the  New 
York  hikes  and  pageants  that  have  gained  wide 
publicity  because  of  their  picturesqueness.  Rhode 
Island  suffragists  have  contributed  a  very  valu- 
able painting  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  the  great 
leader  who  started  the  National  Suffrage  move- 
ment, almost  alone,  in  1875 — a  movement 
which  has  been  revived  into  a  living  issue  through 
the  Congressional  Union  inside  of  two  years. 

Perhaps  the  exhibit  that  has  attracted  the 
most  attention  in  the  suffrage  booth  is  the  Con- 
necticut State  Suffrage  Association  display  of 
dressed  dolls  representing  every  State  and  Na- 
tion, with  the  'Tree"  lady  dolls,  costumed  with 
minute  appropriateness,  in  front  of  the  "wall  of 
stone,''  built  by  the  united  efforts  of  "prejudice, 
complacency,  laziness,  ignorance  and  inertia, 
combined  with  the  "Vie  vice  and  liquor  inter- 
ests and  the  professional  politicians."  Behind 
the  wall  stand  the  unenfranchised  States.  The 
dozens  of  dolls  make  a  gay  spot  of  color  in  the 
booth  and  attract  hundreds  of  children  who  drag 
their  unwilling  parents,  often  converted  to  suf- 
frage by  the  attractive  object  lesson. 

All  women  visitors  to  San  Francisco  are  cor- 
dially invited  to  call  at  the  Suffrage  Exhibit  in 
the  Educational  Palace  to  rest,  meet  their 
friends  and  also  the  interesting  women  from 
other  States,  who  are  always  eager  to  listen  to 


the  accounts  of  the  civic  achievements  of  the 
women  of  California  since  suffrage  carried. 

Weekly  meetings  with  leaders  of  national  re- 
putation as  the  speakers  are  held  through  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  Mr.  Alvin  Pope,  Exposition 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Education,  on  ad- 
vertised days  from  the  central  rostrum  in  the 
Palace  of  Education. 

<^i' 

TRANSFORMING  VACANT  LOTS 
INTO  DRY  FARMS. 

By  Louisa  McDermotl 

Some  years  ago.  Mayor  Pingree  of  Detroit 
declared  that  the  vacant  lots  in  his  city  ought 
to  be  used  as  potato  gardens  to  give  work  to 
the  unemployed  and  food  to  the  many  who 
needed  it.  To  decide  was  to  act  and  to  act 
most  energetically  with  Detroit's  famous  .Mayor. 

It  is  a  far  call  in  time  and  place  from  Mayor 
Pingree  and  Detroit  to  San  Francisco  and 
Mayor  Rolph,  and  yet  there  is  the  common 
problems  and  there  is  even  a  similarity  in  the 
methods  of  solving  the  problems. 

In  this  famous  year  of  1915,  there  are  school- 
boys and  girls  raising  potatoes  on  vacant  lots  in 
San  Francisco.  The  potatoes  are  raised  by  dry 
farming  methods  and  those  who  raise  them  are 
called  dry  farmers.  One  of  these  dry  farms  is  the 
old  home  site  of  Senator  Phelan,  on  Seventeenth 
and  Valencia  streets.  This  dry  farm  was  se- 
cured through  the  kind  offices  of  Mayor  Rolph. 
The  funds  for  the  equipment  were  furnished  by 
a  business  man  of  San  Francisco  who  believed 
that  if  dry  farming  were  possible  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, it  would  mean  a  possible  and  practical 
solution  of  the  vacant  lot  problem. 

The  dry  farmers  who  cultivate  the  Phelan  lot 
are  pupils  of  the  Horace  Mann  Vacational 
School,  and  in  the  course  of  study  their  dry 
farming  is  called  general  science.  At  the  Glen 
Park  School  there  are  about  thirty  dry  farmers. 
These  dry  farms  are  the  vacant  lots  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  large  property  turned 
over  to  their  use  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water 
Company. 

At  People's  Place,  on  North  Beach,  there 
are  twelve  dry  farmers  who  have  cleaned  the 
lots  of  debris  and  planted  them  to  potatoes.  At 
Glen  Park  and  at  People's  Place  the  work  is 
done  out  of  school.  It  represents  varying  de- 
grees of  excellence.  The  potatoes  were  planted 
early  in  February.     They  were  planted  eight 


inches  deep  and  they  should  be  cultivated  once 
a  week.  We  expect  a  good  crop,  and  we  have 
been  surprised  to  learn  that  there  were  several 
people  in  San  Francisco  who  had  been  raising 
potatoes  for  several  years  without  any  irrigation. 

We  have  no  new  discovery  then  to  offer,  but 
we  do  represent  the  social  viewpoint.  We  ex- 
pect to  make  this  object  lesson  reach  to  all  parts 
of  the  city.  The  science  of  dry  farming  is  a 
good  and  respectable  science  and  it  might  find 
a  place  in  more  of  our  high  school  courses.  The 
laboratory  lies  all  about  us  and  the  market  will 
take  the  results  of  this  applied  science  and  pay 
well  for  the  same. 

THE  NE\  ADA  DIVORCE  LAW. 

(Continued  from  Page  7) 
the  dominion  of  the  one  who  commits  the  crime. 
That   is    what   denial   of  Idwvorce  practically 
means. 

'This  world  has  indeed  been  a  hard  place 
for  women";  it  can  be  improved  in  this  regard 
through  that  revolt  against  marital  conditions,  of 
the  wrong  and  the  shame  and  the  sin  of  which 
divorce  is  merely  a  surface  indication.  Passive 
endurance  of  such  conditions  can  lead  nowhere. 
Many  women  can  say  with  Bonnivard: 

"My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 

So  much  a  long  communion  tends 

To  malie  us  what  we  are." 

Instead  of  this  attitude  of  supineness  I  would 
urge  women  ever  more  to  protest  and  rebel 
against  them;  more  and  more  insistently  to  de- 
mand a  broader  scope  for  the  laws  of  divorce, 
greater  liberality  in  their  administration  in  meri- 
torious cases,  greater  strictness  in  those  which  are 
fraudulent  or  collusive. 

More  than  any  other  human  relation  is  mar- 
riage capable  of  promoting  the  welfare  and  the 
happiness  of  our  race,  but  these  ends  can  never 
be  attained  unless  and  until  marriage  becomes  a 
status,  "admitting  no  power  or  privilege  on  the 
one  side,  nor  disability  on  the  other." 

.■L  ci..  .i. 

->  -> 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Berkeley  Civic  Center 
this  month,  Robert  C.  Root,  Pacific  Coast  Sec- 
retary of  the  American  Peace  Society  of  Wash- 
ington, was  the  principal  speaker.  His  address 
was  on  "The  Doom  of  War — and  Why." 
and  Mrs.  May  Wright  talked  on  "Women  and 
the  Peace  Movement." 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  woman 
movement,  a  great  world  exposition,  planned  by 
men,  built  by  men  and  with  men  the  majority  of 
the  exhibitors,  has  recognized  the  woman's  move- 
ment of  this  century  as  it  has  expressed  itself  in 
the  demand  for  suffrage  on  the  part  of  women, 
in  giving  the  history  of  the  woman's  battle  for 
the  ballot  in  this  country  a  place  in  a  separate 
booth  in  the  Educational  Palace  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition,  now  open  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

To  men  and  women  from  every  part  of  this 
country  and  from  over-seas  this  recognition  by  a 
world  exposition  sets  an  official  stamp  on  the 
suffrage  movement  in  this  country.  The  last 
world  Exposition  saw  the  suffrage  movement  still 
a  sign  for  laughter  and  byword.  Twelve  years 
have  promoted  it  to  a  section  in  the  Educational 
Palace  in  San  Francisco,  with  the  history  of  the 
pioneers  in  the  movement  honored  and  its  latest 
phase,  the  demand  for  national  recognition  push- 
ed to  the  front. 

The  Suffrage  section  at  the  Exposition  was 
designed  and  built  for  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman's  Suffrage,  the  national  organization, 
by  Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Congressman 
William  Kent  of  California.  Though  the  Union 
is  primarily  interested  in  the  passage  of  a  na- 
tional amendment  for  the  benefit  of  all  women 
of  all  States,  the  exhibit  now  installed  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  in  no  sense  sec- 
tional or  partisan.  It  represents  graphically  the 
striving  of  the  women  of  America  for  more 
than  half  a  century,  at  the  same  time  pointing 
the  way  to  a  solution  through  political  and  un- 
selfish action  on  the  part  of  the  women  of  the 
enfranchised  States. 

Like  a  great  room  in  which  some  devoted 
pioneer  has  arranged  the  trophies  of  a  lifetime, 
the  suffrage  exhibit  in  cartoons,  photographs, 
paintings,  details  the  beginning — and  the  be 
ginning  of  the  end — of  women's  battle  for  the 


ballot.  Mounted  high  over  the  entrance,  wave 
the  purple,  white  and  gold  tri-color  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union.  Hags  that  announce  the  ex- 
hibit from  every  entrance  to  the  great  building. 
As  a  backing  for  the  exhibits  below,  a  great 
canvas  is  posted  above  the  section  that  an- 
nounces the  standing  of  every  senator  and  re- 
presentative in  America  on  the  Susan  B.  An- 
thony amendment  which  women  from  every 
section  of  the  country  are  now  working  for. 
At  all  limes  of  the  day  a  little  crowd  of  visitors 
from  remote  States  gathers  before  the  booth 
to  see  the  record  of  "the  man  from  home"  on 
the  woman's  amendment. 

Below,  looking  out  serenely  on  the  coming 
and  going  crowds  of  men  and  women,  is  hung 
the  painting  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  that  figure  so 
loved  by  the  "old  guard"  and  by  the  new  gen- 
eration who  never  saw  her,  the  woman  who  de- 
voted her  life  to  suffrage  at  a  time  when  that 
devotion  meant  ridicule  and  contumely.  This 
portrait  is  loaned  to  the  Exposition  by  the  Wo- 
man's Suffrage  Party  of  Rhode  Island. 

On  the  opposite  wall  is  hung  that  powerful 
cartoon  by  Mrs.  Nina  Allender,  originally  ap- 
pearing in  "The  Suffragist,"  the  Congressional 
Union  weekly,  representing  Miss  Anthony's 
original  lonely  appearance  in  Washington  with 
her  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and,  in  contrast,  the  late  great  pilgrim- 
age to  Washington  for  the  Amendment  by  the 
women  of  this  nation,  a  pilgrimage  which  was 
not  only  a  political  duty,  but,  as  shown  in  the 
cartoon,  a  tribute  to  the  dead  leader. 

The  group  of  original  cartoons  by  Mrs.  Al- 
lender, Lute  Pease,  Van  Loon  and  others,  is 
sent  by  the  Congressional  Union  from  its  Wash- 
ington headquarters.  Mrs.  Harriott  Stanton 
Blatch,  the  New  York  suffrage  leader,  has 
sent  a  rare  collection  of  photographs  that  rep- 


resent the  collection  of  years.  They  show 
the  old  leaders  as  well  as  later  developments  in 
suffrage  propaganda — the  "hikes"  of  New 
York  State  captained  by  Rosalie  Jones,  and 
the  noteworthy  pageants  of  Washington.  Col- 
lections of  photographs  were  also  sent  by  the 
Washington  Union  and  by  Miss  \'irginia  Ar- 
nold of  Oregon  for  the  Oregon  Congressional 
Union. 

Connecticut  has  sent  an  interesting  collection 
of  statuettes,  detailing  the  progress  of  women 
through  the  ages,  beginning  with  primitive  wo- 
man in  the  stone  age.  Another  sculptural  dis- 
play is  sent  from  Detroit,  Michigan,  suffragists 
who  lost  suffrage  by  a  few  votes  a  short  time 
ago.  This  exhibit  consists  of  symbolic  pottery 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Perry,  the  celebrated  kera 
mic  authority.  The  baskets,  potted  ferns  and 
flowers  which  are  to  be  used  throughout  the 
Exposition  year  are  contributed  by  Mrs  Phoebe 
Hearst,  the  well-known  philanthropist,  member 
of  the  national  advisory  council  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union,  and  by  Miss  Charlotte  Williams 
of  San  Francisco. 

Massachusetts  Suffragists  who  are  this  year 
making  their  first  State  battle  for  suffrage,  the 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  in  Massachusetts  in 
November,  have  sent  a  symbolic  reproduction 
of  Bunker  Hill  monument  to  the  Exposition. 
Backed  by  black  velvet,  the  historic  reproduc- 
tion is  minus  the  top  of  the  shaft  to  signify  that 
progress  in  Massachusetts  is  incomplete  without 
the  freedom  of  the  women  of  that  State. 

The  Suffrage  exhibit  was  dedicated  the  first 
week  in  March.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pethick  Law- 
rence, the  celebrated  English  suffragists,  making 
the  trip  to  San  Francisco  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
that  brought  women  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  together.  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence  struck 
the  keynote  of  the  occasion  when  she  recognized 
the  significance  of  the  suffrage  exhibit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 
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"It  was  an  especial  joy,"  she  said,  "for  me 
to  come  to  California  to  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  to  speak  for  the  opening  of  the  Con- 
gressional  Union  Suffrage  exhibit,   because  it 
seems  to  me  to  express  the  fundamental  idea  of 
this  whole  Exposition  which  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia have  prepared.    The  world  is  wide  and 
the  world  is  ours,  you  seem  to  say,  just  as 
California — not  just  a  beautiful  State  shut  off 
by  the  Rockies  and  happier  for  that  isolation — is 
showing  us  that  it  realizes  it  is  a  part  of  the  whole 
world,  opening  its  arms  so  hospitably,  that  the 
world  may  learn  if  it  will  that  humanity  is  one 
and  indivisible.    This  too  is  the  keynote  struck 
here  by  the  Congressional  Union.     Suffrage  is 
not  a  small  matter  affecting  a  section  and  to 
be  dealt  with  sectionally ;  it  is  a  grave  issue  af- 
fecting the  whole  to  be  dealt  with  nationally. 
Since  the  dawn  of  Christianity,  no  movement 
has  been  so  revolutionary,  no  movement  so  re- 
ligious, no  movement  so  calculated  to  influence 
and  modify  the  destiny  of  the  human  race." 

Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore,  of  Wash- 
mgton,  D.  C,  will  be  in  charge  of  the  woman's 
suffrage  exhibit  for  the  Congressional  Union 
throughout  1915,  the  official  head  of  the  daily 
receptions  and  monthly  suffrage  rallies  which 
will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  this  year,  to  cul- 
minate in  September  with  the  great  Suffrage 
Pageant  to  be  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position under  the  direction  of  Miss  Hazel 
Mackaye,  the  well  known  designer  of  pageants, 
and  the  producer  of  the  inaugural  suffrage 
pageant  lately  held  in  Washington. 

It  is  expected  that  thousands  of  suffragists 
will  come  to  California  for  this  event,  which  is 
to  be  the  climax  of  the  most  unique  and  far- 
reaching  piece  of  suffrage  propaganda  ever  at- 
tempted in  this  country.  Under  the  direction 
of  Miss  AHce  Paul,  chirman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Union,  a  series  of  conferences  are  to  be 
held  in  every  suffrage  state,  each  conference  to 
constitute  itself  a  path-finder  to  San  Francisco, 
using  varying  modes  of  travel,  from  the  con- 
ventional trains  to  hiking,  motoring  and  flying. 
Unenfranchised  states  join  the  enfranchised  in 
San  Francisco  for  the  rally  following  the  pa- 


geant at  the  Exposition.  The  return  transcon- 
tinental motor  of  the  nation's  suffragists  will 
include  propaganda  stops  in  every  large  city 
of  this  country.  The  great  delegation  will  so 
time  Its  stops  to  arrive  in  Washington  with  the 
news  of  the  Panama-Pacific  suffrage  exhibit 
and  pageant  on  the  day  of  the  opening  of  Con- 
gress, December  4,  the  transcontinental  trip 
from  the  free  west  to  disperse  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  Capitol. 

■^E*  '-1^ 

Two  women  of  international  reputation  re- 
cently visited  the  exhibit  of  the  Congressional 
Union  for  Woman  Suffrage  at  the  Educational 
Palace  of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position, and  expressed  their  faith  in  the  new 
power  of  women  to  stand  by  each  other,  that 
is  being  shown  in  their  work  for  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  all  women,  the  Susan  B.  Anthony 
Amendment,  which  is  again  to  come  up  next 
Congress. 

They  were  Helen  Keller,  the  wonderful  blind 
girl,  who,  alone  in  the  darkness  herself,  not  only 
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liberated  herself,  but  thousands  of  other  women, 
through  her  brave  and  beautiful  spirit  which  has 
been  an  encouragement  to  the  whole  world.  The 
other  woman  was  also  one  who  liberated  her- 
self— Mary  Antin,  the  Russian  immigrant  girl, 
author  of  two  vivid  books  on  "Those  Who 
Knock  at  Our  Gates."  Both  expressed  their 
belief  in  the  work  of  the  Congressional  Union 
for  the  enfranchisement  of  the  women  of  the 
nation. 
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The  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion is  the  center  of  the  Universe  this  year.  Peo- 
ple are  coming  from  every  land  and  clime  to 
see  its  wonders.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  coming  in  steamer,  automobile,  rail- 
way, carriage  and  even  on  foot.  The  numbers 
of  Americans  who  have  travelled  to  Europe 
year  after  year  without  ever  seeing  their  own 
country  have  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
West  offers  every  variety  of  scenery  to  be  found 
in  Europe.  The  five  hundred  or  more  different 
conventions  are  attracting  great  numbers,  and 
the  gay  social  life  still  more.  The  mysterious 
Golden  City  enclosed  by  living  green  walls  is 
the  Mecca  of  all  social  life  this  year.  Our 
jeunesse  doree  will  not  flit  from  one  country  and 
court  to  another  in  Europe — Buckingham  Pa- 
lace, the  Court  of  Berlin,  Italy  or  St.  Peters- 
burg— but  instead  gather  in  the  Court  of  the 
Universe  and  Court  of  Abundance  and  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  beauty. 

The  Woman  Board  of  Managers,  commis- 
sioners and  hostesses  will  take  the  place  of  am- 
bassadors, ministers  extra-ordinary  and  pleni- 
potentiary. The  different  states  have  erected 
buildings  in  which  to  entertain  not  only  the  peo- 
ple from  their  own  states,  but  other  states  and 
foreign  lands.  These  states  have  commissioners 
who  will  alternate  in  dispensing  hospitality  dur- 
ing the  Exposition ;  and  all  the  State  buildings 
have  charming  hostesses  who  will  cordially  wel- 
come every  one  in  a  hearty  democratic  way. 

Since  the  Enchanted  City  of  the  Golden 
West,  with  its  domes,  minarets  and  towers,  its 
avenues  of  palms  and  singing  fountains,  is  to 
be  the  center  of  social  life  this  year,  one  would 
naturally  like  to  know  some  of  the  plans  of  the 
women  in  the  State  buildings  for  entertaining 
their  guests.  But  a  curious  thing  about  this 
Exposition  is  that  one  cannot  tell  about  the  wo- 
men's plans  without  including  the  men's  plans 
for  entertaining;  for  the  commissioners  and 
hostesses  often  plan  the  entertainments  together 
— and  strange  though  it  may  seem,  some  of  the 
commissioners  are  women. 

There  will  be  balls,  receptions,  teas,  ban- 
quets, polo  and  dinner  parties  innumerable,  given 
by  the  different  State  buildings  and  informal 
at  homes  where  one  may  meet  from  time  to 
time  almost  all  the  leading  men  and  women  of 
America  in  every  walk  of  life. 

All  the  State  buildings  are  down  by  the  sea. 
One  may  sit  on  their  spacious  verandas  and 
watch  the  ships  go  in  and  out  the  Golden  Gate 
as  hundreds  of  sea  gulls  skim  the  beautiful  blue 
waters;  and  fancy  that  the  green  hills  throw 


their  protecting  arms  around  the  Bay  and  the 
Exposition,  while  Mt.  Tamalpais  stands  guard 
over  it. 

All  the  hostesses  and  Board  of  Women 
Managers  have  been  chosen  and  honored  for 
their  peculiar  fitness  to  represent  their  own 
state  and  make  their  home  people  feel  that  they 
are  not  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  The  states 
are  so  unlike — and  still  so  like —  and  show 
their  individuality  even  in  their  buildings  and 
furnishings  that  it  may  interest  the  reader  to 
glimpse  the  State  homes  and  get  an  idea  of  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  entertaining  in  this 
marvelous  city  by  the  sea. 

The  California  building  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  the  many  large  State  buildings,  but 
it  has  the  honor  of  being  the  official  home  of 
the  administration.  Within  its  walls  all  the 
guests  of  the  world  who  visit  the  Exposition  will 
be  entertained.  Its  Spanish  mission  architec- 
ture, with  its  numbers  of  bells,  is  typical  of  Cali- 
fornia's early  history.  It  sits  so  lazily  by  the 
sea  in  its  oranged-grove  court  that  one  is  sur- 
prised on  entering  its  cloistered  walls  to  find  a 
mad  merry  throng  of  young  people  dancing. 
The  immense  ball  room  looks  out  over  the  tur- 
quoise sea  and  every  day  there  is  a  tea  dansant 
there  from  three  to  five  o'clock,  where  the  young 
men  and  maidens  dance  the  time  away.  One 
enters  the  spacious  ball  room  through  an  im- 
mense reception  room,  the  like  of  which  can 
only  be  seen  in  great  palaces.  There  are  rare 
tapestries  on  the  walls  and  rich  harmonious  rugs. 
All  day  these  rooms  are  open  to  the  public. 
Another  wing  of  the  building  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  Women's  Auxilliary,  whose  mem- 
bership includes  women  from  all  over  the  State. 
Here  there  are  beautiful  rest  rooms,  furnished 
in  exquisite  taste.  On  the  second  floor  is  the 
spacious  tea  room  where  the  committee  serves 
tea  from  three  to  five.  The  Board  of  Women 
Managers  are  giving  dinners  and  banquets  in 
this  building.  The  dominant  note  of  the  Cali- 
fornia women's  board  is  enjoyment.  There  will 
be  such  a  world  of  merriment  in  this  cloistered 
building,  that  one  fears  the  statue  of  the  good 
saint  Junipero  Serro,  father  of  the  missions, 
may  feel  out  of  place,  unless  he  shuts  his  eyes 
to  this  whirl  of  fun  and  sets  his  mind  on  wel- 
coming the  people  who  come  only  to  see  the 
wonderful  exhibits  of  the  fifty-eight  counties  in 
the  nave  of  the  building. 

At  the  end  of  the  main  avenue  towers  the 
Massachusetts    State    House    with    its  gilded 


dome ;  an  exact  replica  of  the  State  House  in 
Boston.  It  is  large  and  imposing.  One  climbs 
the  steps  and  enters  the  mansion  and  imme- 
diately is  pervaded  with  the  atmosphere  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  old  mahogany  furniture,  the 
prints  and  the  pictures  are  so  arranged  that  they 
unconsciously  tell  from  whence  they  came.  The 
Brown  room  is  one  side  of  the  main  floor  where 
one  may  read  all  the  papers  from  Massechusetts ; 
and  on  the  opposite  is  the  stately  Blue  room. 
Upstairs  is  the  great  reception  room  and  Colon- 
ial Tea  room.  On  the  walls  are  the  portraits 
of  George  and  Martha  Washington,  and  the 
Washington  family.  Gov.  Endicott,  Gov.  John 
Hancock,  Paul  Revere  and  his  wife,  Charles 
Sumner,  Gov.  Edward  Everett,  and  busts  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  (by  Daniel  French), 
John  Adams,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel 
Webster,  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Ru- 
fus  Choate,  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Pelham  prints;  and  the  framed  Order  of 
Cincinnati. 

There  are  rooms  set  apart  for  the  Governor 
and  the  Commissioner;  and  twenty-five  rooms 
for  the  assistants  and  the  servants,  who  make  up 
the  personnel  of  the  Massachusetts  State  house- 
hold. 

Massachusetts  will  entertain  her  own  people, 
but  she  expects  to  entertain  the  representatives 
from  foreign  nations  during  the  entire  year  with 
dinners,  banquets  and  receptions.  They  have 
already  begun  a  series  of  dinners  to  the  foreign 
commissioners.  The  New  England  Society  of 
California  furnishes  a  different  hostess  each  day, 
and  the  commissioners  and  their  wives  who  come 
in  rotation  will  entertain  in  a  formal  manner. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  of  Boston  was  the 
hostess  on  Dedication  Day.  On  April  19th 
the  New  England  Society  will  celebrate  Pa- 
triot's Day.  At  10  o'clock  a  breakfast  will  be 
served  in  the  Colonial  Tea  Room.  There  is  a 
large  Assembly  room  and  a  theatre  in  the  build- 
ing and  moving  pictures,  showing  the  pilgrims, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  ride,  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Minute  Men 
of  Lexington.  There  will  be  a  musical  program 
in  the  Blue  room  on  this  occasion. 

The  Massachusetts  Society  of  California  and 
the  Society  of  Mayflower  descendants  will 
each  celebrate  a  day.  Bunker  Hill  day  will  be 
observed  when  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of  Bos- 
ton and  a  large  delegation  of  representative  citi- 
zens will  be  the  guests  of  honor.  July  1 9th, 
Governor  Walsh  and  a  splendid  escort  of  militia 
and  his  staff,  heads  of  the  different  executive  de- 
partments and  a  special  legislative  delegation  will 
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arrive.  He  will,  also,  be  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  the  Boston  Press  Club,  Boston 
Elks,  and  the  famous  Ancient  and  Honorable 
Artillery  of  Boston.  On  August  20th  and  2  I  st, 
the  building  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  As- 
sociated Harvard  Clubs  of  America.  They  will 
hold  their  meetings  and  receptions  in  this  build- 
ing; and  will  also  receive  special  attention  from 
the  Board  of  Managers  in  a  social  way.  The 
various  women's  colleges  and  girls  preparatory 
schools  will  give  receptions,  teas  and  various  en- 
tertainments during  the  summer  months  in  this 
building. 

The  Indiana  State  House  is  a  Queen  Anne 
type  of  architecture  and  is  a  permanent  structure 
built  of  wood.  It  is  most  inviting  and  homelike. 
The  assembly  hall  occupies  almost  the  entire 
floor,  at  opposite  ends  of  which  are  immense  old 
fashioned  brick  chimneys  and  large  fireplaces. 
Over  the  mantels  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Indiana 
reaches  to  the  ceiling.  Before  the  fire  are  low 
stone  seats.  There  is  a  smoking  and  reading 
room  on  either  side.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the 
reception  hall  and  a  library  and  parlor.  They 
have  a  unique  collection  of  15,000  volumes  of 
Indiana  literature,  such  as  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  Booth  Tarkington,  Gene  Stratton  Porter, 
Charles  Major  and  Lew  Wallace's  works,  col- 
lected by  George  Ade. 

The  nine  commissioners  representing  Indiana, 
will  come  to  the  Exposition  in  turn  with  their 
wives  and  guests  and  will  entertain  for  the 
Hoosier  state.  During  the  Exposition  there  will 
be  two  informal  afternoons  each  week,  when  re 
f reshments  will  be  served ;  and  besides  there  will 
be  formal  and  informal  dances  and  entertain- 
ments. The  reception  given  to  the  Hon.  Charles 
Warren  Fairbanks,  former  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  was  most  enjoyable.  A  recep- 
tion and  dance  was  given  in  honor  of  Vice- 
President  and  Mrs.  Marshall  when  the  Presi- 
dential party  arrived;  and  on  Indiana  Day,  Gov- 
vernor  Ralston  will  be  the  honored  guest,  at 
which  time  an  original  ode  will  be  read  by  the 
author.  The  Indiana  Society  will  have  a  special 
day;  and  many  clubs  and  societies  will  entertain 
extensively  during  the  year. 

The  Washington  State  building  is  an  impos- 
ing structure  and  is  devoted  both  to  exhibits  and 
social  life.  On  the  main  floor  is  a  group  of 
life-sized  elks;  and  everything  else  that  Washing- 
ton produces.  The  Prairie  Schooner  of  Pioneers 
is  also  exhibited.  There  is  the  original  wagon 
and  the  two  oxen  that  was  driven  by  Ezra 
Meeker  over  the  Oregon  trail;  and  over  five 
hundred  kinds  of  flora  and  specimens  of  many 
birds.  But  upstairs  one  finds  a  large  assembly 
hall  and  beautiful  parlors  and  reading  and  rest 
rooms.  The  effect  of  this  building  gives  one  the 
impression  of  the  spirit  of  youth.  This  State  is 
very  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation  after  investigating  the  educational 
systems  of  forty-eight  states  awarded  them  first 
honor. 

Washington  State  has  two  women  commis- 


sioners, which  is  an  innovation  and  shows  some- 
thing of  the  spirit  of  the  West  and  the  progress 
of  the  age.  On  Washington's  day.  Governor 
Lister  and  his  staff  will  be  entertained  by  them, 
and  each  of  their  cities  will  have  a  special  day 
when  committees  of  women  will  give  receptions 
and  dances  and  informal  receptions. 

The  Ohio  building  is  a  replica  of  the  State 
House  at  Columbus,  which  was  modeled  after 
the  Pantheon  at  Athens.  In  the  rotunda  are 
busts  of  six  presidents  of  the  United  States  from 
the  Buckeye  State:  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Ben 
Harrison,  McKinley  and  Taft.  The  Ohio 
building  is  open  to  all  the  people  of  the  State 
all  the  time  as  are  all  the  other  State  buildings. 
They  have  one  official  hostess,  but  the  com- 
missioners and  their  wives  will  in  turn  entertain 
a  great  deal.  There  will  be  special  functions 
such  as  Ohio  Day  when  the  Governor  and  staff 
will  be  the  honored  guests.  They  hope  to  en- 
tertain in  honor  of  many  of  their  famous  sons: 
Ex-president  Taft,  Edison,  Duvenneck,  the  ar- 
tist, and  William  Dean  Howells.  Cecil  Fann- 
ing, the  baritone  singer  will  give  a  recital,  as 
will  also  Francis  MacMillan,  the  violinist. 

The  New  Jersey  building  is  a  reproduction 
of  one  of  the  ten  barracks  built  in  1759.  The 
one  reproduced  here  is  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
and  was  Washington's  headquarters,  but  is  now 
used  by  the  patriotic  societies  of  the  state.  It 
is  simply,  but  artistically  furnished. 

The  first  great  social  function  will  be  when 
Governor  Fielder  and  his  staff  come  on  the  24th 
of  April,  when  the  State  will  entertain  the  Ex- 
position directors  and  the  State  Commissioners 
and  Governor  Johnson.  The  New  Jersey  is  to 
be  peculiarly  honored,  for  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  make  it  his  home  during  his 
stay  at  the  Exposition. 

The  Oregon  building  is  modeled  after  the 
Parthenon  at  Rome,  and  is  an  enormous  struc- 
ture built  of  Oregon  fir.  The  great^flr  pillars 
are  so  large  that  one  involuntarily  stops  to  admire 
them.  Each  one  of  the  forty-eight  columns  rep- 
resents a  different  State  and  stands  sentinel- 
like waiting  to  welcome  the  people  of  the  states 
as  they  come  to  the  building.  This  building,  like 
California's,  is  used  as  an  exhibit  for  everything 
pertaining  to  Oregon,  but  it  has  a  part  set  aside 
for  social  purposes.  The  reception  hall  is  im- 
mense and  is  paneled  with  Oregon  fir;  and  the 
tables  are  of  Oregon  myrtle. 

The  Governor  and  his  staff  come  on  Oregon 
day.  Each  of  its  cities  will  have  special  days 
when  the  committees  of  women  will  represent 
them  and  assist  the  official  hostess  in  entertaining. 

Illinois  has  a  large  building  in  keeping  with 
the  richness  of  her  state  and  numerous  popula- 
tion. Its  architecture  is  fine  and  the  furnishings 
altogether  harmonious  and  pleasing.  1  he  com- 
missioners and  their  wives  and  the  Board  of 
Woman  Managers  have  a  fine  setting  for  any 
kind  of  entertainment  they  may  wish  to  give. 
There  is  a  theatre,  moving  picture,  rest  rooms, 
reception  rooms  and  a  great  organ  room.  The 


distinctive  note  in  this  building  is  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  room.  There  is  youth,  strength, 
virility  and  even  spirituality  in  the  building  as 
a  whole,  which  one  senses  immediately  by  the 
splendid  motto  on  its  walls. 

1  he  women  from  Illinois  will  entertain  in 
honor  of  its  sons  and  daughters  from  time  to 
time;  and  also  for  noted  strangers. 

The  New  York  hostesses  have  a  mansion  m 
which  to  dispense  hospitality.  A  mansion  in 
which  many  kinds  of  mural  decorations  are  ex- 
hibited. One  might  look  up  at  the  ceiling  of  the 
ball  room  and  imagine  oneself  in  the  Palace  of 
Versailles.  There  are  reading  and  writing 
rooms,  parlors  and  rest  rooms  and  a  dining  room 
on  the  main  floor  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
New  York. 

The  New  York  hostesses  will  entertain  lav- 
ishly in  a  formal  manner  in  honor  of  distin- 
guished New  Yorkers  and  foreigners.  They 
have  already  given  several  large  dinner  parties. 
The  Hon.  Seth  Low,  former  Mayor  of  New 
York  and  ex-president  of  Columbia  University 
and  Mrs.  Low,  were  feted  by  the  women  hostes- 
ses at  the  time  of  their  visit  to  the  Exposition. 
The  Columbia  University  alumni  and  New 
York's  many  colleges  for  women  will  share  in 
promoting  the  happiness  of  its  citizens. 

The  old  red  brick  manor  house  built  by 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  has  been 
reproduced  for  the  home  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land. All  the  Marylanders  will  feel  at  home 
there,  for  it  is  a  home  with  its  great  grand 
father  clock  standing  on  the  stairway  looking 
down  on  its  pictured  walls,  coat  of  arms  and 
antique  furniture.  The  portraits  of  Francis 
Scott  Key,  who  wrote  the  "Star  Spangled  Ban- 
ner" and  Edgar  Allen  Poe  are  among  the  num- 
ber. The  dining  room  where  tea  will  be  served 
is  a  thing  of  beauty  with  its  mahogany  table  and 
old  silver.  The  charming  hostess  of  this  build- 
ing will  entertain  informally  during  the  Expo- 
sition with  now  and  then  a  formal  party  to  some 
of  its  distinguished  citizens. 

Mt.  Vernon  is  Virginia's  contribution  to  the 
Exposition.  Who  of  us  whether  we  be  from 
north,  south,  east  or  west  will  pass  the  open 
portals  of  Mt.  Vernon  without  stopping  to  pay 
our  respects  to  its  hostess,  and  sit  awhile  in  one 
of  the  Windsor  chairs  and  gaze  at  the  portrait  of 
the  father  of  our  country.  The  pictures  of  the 
other  ladies  and  gentlemen  take  us  back  to  the 
days  of  romance  when  the  stately  minuet  and 
the  X'irginia  reel  were  dame  fashions  favorite 
dances.  We  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  old 
styles  have  been  revived  at  least  long  enough  for 
our  hostess  to  appear  in  one  of  tho.se  quaint  old 
ruffled  skirts  of  the  time  of  Martha  Washington. 
Mt.  Vernon  will  be  thronged  with  Americans, 
and  though  her  hospitality  is  unostentatious  and 
informal,  it  is  none  the  less  warm  and  sincere. 

General  Arthur  Murray,  in  command  of  the 
troops  at  the  Presidio,  is  a  native  of  Missouri  and 
for  that  reason  honored  his  State  by  a  brilliant 
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REP.  THOS.  HEFLIN  CONTRIBUTES 
TO  NATIONAL  SUFFRAGE" 

Representative  Thomas  Heflin  of  Alabama, 
one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of  suffrage  in  this 
country,  has  at  last  contributed  to  the  woman's 
cause. 

The  prize  souvenir  of  the  Sixty-third  Con- 
gress Campaign  of  the  Congressional  Union  for 
Woman  Suffrage  for  the  federal  amendment, 
which  will  remove  the  sex  qualification  from 
the  ballot,  is  a  "Nickel"  actually  volunteered 
by  the  arch-enemy  of  suffrage. 

Miss  Elsie  Hill,  daughter  of  Representative 
Hill  of  Connecticut,  and  one  of  the  leading 
speakers  of  the  Union,  is  the  young  woman  who 
collected  the  prize.  Miss  Hill  was  lately  ad- 
dressing a  street  meeting  on  Pennsylvania  ave- 
nue in  Washington,  when  Representative  Heflin 
strolled  by.  He  saw  a  pretty  girl  addressing 
a  crowd  and  men  contributing  money  to  a  fair 
collector.  Unaware  that  he  was  going  on  record 
for  the  suffrage  cause,  the  generous  representa- 
tive of  the  South  flung  a  real  "nickel" — bearing 
the  likeness  of  a  buffalo — to  one  of  the  collec- 
tors.   "Take  that  for  luck!"  were  his  words. 

The  nickel  was  immediately  turned  over  to 
Miss  Hill  who  had  watched  the  generous  act 
of  the  Congressman  with  real  wonder.  She 


mounted  her  trophy  on  cardboard.  Framed  and 
labeled,  it  now  hangs  in  the  Headquarters  of 
the  Congressional  Union,  I  420  F  street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  a  valued  trophy.  In  the  same 
gallery  hangs  the  bitter  and  vulgar  anti-suffrage 
speech  of  Representative  Bowdle  of  Illinois,  the 
speech  which  provoked  the  hisses  of  anti-suffa- 
gists  and  suffragists  alike,  and  which  actually 
made  converts  to  the  women's  cause  among  the 
irate  men  who  heard  it. 

is 

In  the  line  of  inventions  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  decade,  and  the  point  of 
development  reached  at  the  present  day  is  graph- 
ically indicated  by  the  many  marvelous  displays 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition. 

Foremost  perhaps  are  the  exhibits  demonstrat- 
ing the  achievements  of  wireless  telephony  and 
telegraphy.  The  Edison  storage  battery,  one 
of  the  scientific  marvels  of  the  age,  is  demon- 
strated in  reference  to  its  usefulness  in  operating 
mediums  of  transportation  and  for  furnishing 
electricity  for  isolated  farmhouses,  enabling  both 
the  farmhouse  and  all  outhouses  to  be  electri- 
cally lighted  throughout,  as  well  as  allowing  the 
farmer  to  have  his  farm  machinery  run  by  power 
from  the  same  source. 

There    is    also    the    "Home  Electrical," 


equipped  throughout  with  conveniences  that 
work  themselves,  thanks  to  the  well  developed 
intricacies  of  their  electrical  interiors;  cook 
stoves,  electric  fans,  kitchen  deodorizers,  heat- 
ing apparatus,  mechanical  musical  instruments, 
and  a  wonderful  range  of  assorted  articles,  even 
to  electrical  toys  for  the  nursery. 

For  the  first  time  to  be  publicly  exhibited, 
illuminating  fixtures  of  the  indirect  and  semi- 
indirect  types  arc  shown  at  this  exposition.  This 
patent  is  a  very  new  device,  based  on  a  new 
curved  type  of  reflecting  surface  and  a  dead 
white  finish,  produced  by  a  secret  chemical 
process.  These  fixtures  also  have  the  new  high 
power  nitrogen  lamps. 

A  new  system  of  interior  illumination  by  in- 
direct methods  is  seen  also  in  Festival  Hall. 
Here,  in  a  pit  beneath  the  center  of  the  audito- 
rium, are  placed  ten  high  power  searchlights, 
set  so  as  to  throw  their  rays  upward  into  a  plate 
of  heavy  diffusing  glass,  sand  blasted  on  the 
under  side,  and  which  spreads  a  soft  glow  of 
light  over  the  entire  interior,  the  dome  assisting 
by  reflection.  This  diffusing  disc  rests  in  an 
aperture  forming  the  collar  of  the  pit.  Special 
cooling  devices  are  necessary  for  the  lenses  of 
the  searchlights  owing  to  the  extreme  heat; 
streams  of  water  are  run  over  the  surface. 
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EVERYWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  and  use  everything — 
well — except  a  few  things  they  are 
better  off  without. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  travel  and  should  know  the 
best  steamers  and  trains. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  should  know  the  best  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  where  they  are 
considered  and  receive  the  most  cour- 
teous treatment. 

BECAUSE— 

omen  from  all  over  the  world 
write  us  requesting  lo  know  the  truth. 
And — we  tell  them. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  diamonds  and  scahlfins, 
pictures,  boolfs,  millinery  and  shoes, 
furniture  and  houses,  farms  and  cattle. 

BECAUSE— 

Well,  because  they  buy  everything 
worth  while — including  Counts. 
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If  any  war  is  good,  civil  war  must  be  best. 
The  virtues  of  victory  and  the  lessons  of  defeat 
would  be  kept  within  the  nation.  This  would 
protect  the  nation  from  the  temptation  to  fight 
for  gold  or  trade.  Both  sides  could  forswear 
indemnity.  There  need  be  no  hatred  and  ex- 
cept for  advertising  purpose  no  array  of  lies. 
Civil  war  under  proper  limitations  could  rem- 
edy this.  A  time  limit  could  be  adopted,  as  in 
football,  and  every  device  known  to  the  arena 
could  be  used  to  get  the  good  of  war  and  escape 
its  evils. 

For  example,  of  all  the  states  of  our  union. 
New  York  and  Illinois  have  doubtless  suffered 
most  from  the  evils  of  peace,  if  peace  has  evils 
which  disappear  with  war.  They  could  be 
pitted  against  each  other,  while  the  other  states 
looked  on.  The  "dark  and  bloody  ground" 
of  Kentucky  could  be  made  the  arena.  This 
would  not  interfere  with  trade  in  Chicago, 
nor  soil  "the  streets  of  Baltimore."  The 
armies  could  be  filled  up  from  the  ranks  of  the 
unemployed,  while  the  heroes  of  the  national 
guard  could  act  as  officers.  All  could  be  done 
in  decency  and  order,  with  no  recriminations  and 
no  oppression  of  an  alien  foe.  We  should  have 
all  that  men  claim  is  good  in  war,  its  pomp  and 
circumstance,  the  "grim  resolution  of  the  Lon- 
don clubs,"  without  war  s  long  train  of  murder- 
ous evils.  We  could  obtain  and  keep  among 
ourselves  the  abounding  advantages  of  victory, 
self  confidence,  firmness,  the  religion  of  valor 
and  the  will  to  power. 

In  view  of  the  statement  that  war  develops 
character,  Bernard  Shaw  suggests  a  meeting  like 
this  on  Salisbury  plain  whereby  the  British  peo- 
ple could  "develop  character  with  cordite." 
At  the  same  time,  ours  would  be  the  advantage 
of  defeat,  humility,  economy,  and  the  certainly 
of  "the  eradication  of  egotism,"  a  condition  for 
which  noble  souls  have  longed. 

If  war  is  good,  we  should  have  it  regardless 
of  its  cost,  regardless  of  its  horrors,  its  sorrows, 
its  anguish,  havoc,  and  waste. 

But  war  is  bad,  only  to  be  justified  as  the 
last  resort  of  "mangled,  murdered  liberty,"  a 
terrible  agency  to  be  evoked  only  when  all  oth- 
er arts  of  self-defence  shall  fail.  The  remedy 
for  most  ills  of  men  is  not  to  be  sought  in  "whirl- 
winds of  rebellion  that  shake  the  world,"  but  in 
peace  and  justice,  equality  among  men,  and  the 
cultivation  of  those  virtues  we  call  Christian. 
These  have  been  virtues  ever  since  man  and  so- 
ciety began,  and  will  be  virtuous  still  when  the 
era  of  strife  is  past. 

The  seasons  come  and  go  and  the  mighty 
war  drags  wearily  on.  We  read  its  censored 
records  in  the  daily  press  with  no  stir  of  the  im- 
agination, though  we  know  that  every  line  masks 
horrors  unspeakable,  sorrows  interminable,  borne 
by  people  like  ourselves,  through  no  fault  of 
theirs  and  to  no  final  purpose.     It  is  well  that 
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these  orgies  are  veiled  somewhat,  for  no  man 
could  see  the  whole  and  keep  his  sanity.  The 
war  as  it  drags  its  senseless  length  along  is 
crushing  the  life  from  all  human  aspirations, 
from  all  noble  arts,  save  those  few  which  are 
reactions  against  itself. 

To  save  a  nation  even  by  war  may  be  to 
struggle  against  war.  Let  us  hope  that  this 
may  be  true,  else  the  exaltation  of  patriotism 
exists  for  nothing.  That  all  this  is  needless 
does  not  make  it  avoidable.  When  its  deeds 
become  avoidable  we  can  look  towards  the  end 
of  the  war. 

How  will  the  end  come?  Shall  it  be  through 
human  wisdom?  The  prospect  is  not  hopeful. 
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The  concert  of  powers,  out  of  time  and  out  of 
tune,  endowed  with  neither  heart  nor  brains,  is 
no  wiser  and  no  more  humane  than  it  was  when 
two  years  ago  it  framed  the  treaty  of  London. 
The  warmakers,  blind  and  deaf  to  all  rational 
influences,  have  not  relaxed  their  savage  appe- 
tite. The  war  traders  find  in  this  war  a  re- 
bound of  their  type  of  prosperity,  which  the 
rising  goodwill  among  nations  had  seemed  to 
threaten.  The  concert  of  peoples  which  alone 
could  serve  the  people's  interests  seems  still  far 
away.  When  nations  meet  each  other  as  men, 
not  as  fighters  or  diplomatists,  it  is  easy  to  make 
peace.  "I  cannot  hate  a  man  I  know,"  Charles 
Lamb  once  observed.  It  indicates  an  experi- 
ment Europe  has  never  tried.    The  peoples  of 


Europe  must  know  one  another  if  Europe  is  ever 
to  rebuild  her  civilization. 

Shall  the  end  come  through  victory  and  de- 
feat? That  again  seems  unlikely.  With  the 
endless  battle  lines  from  Antwerp  to  Bel  fort, 
from  Konigsberg  to  Czernowitz,  from  Scar- 
borough to  Dardanelles  and  Tsingtau,  a  de- 
cisive battle  is  not  to  be  looked  for.  A  Water- 
loo, a  Sedan,  a  Jena  or  a  Gettysburg  would 
cause  the  line  to  waver  a  little,  after  which  the 
reserves  crowd  up  as  before.  New  allies  of  the 
ghastly  harvester,  war,  bring  new  combinations, 
pneumonia,  cholera,  the  amoeba  of  dysentery, 
the  pestilence  of  blood  drunkenness,,  but  the 
final  effects  of  all  these  no  one  can  forecast. 

Shall  the  end  come  through  financial  exhaus- 
tion? The  war  began  with  Europe  waist  deep 
in  debt;  how  long  will  it  be  before  she  will  be 
submerged?  Her  unpaid  war  debt  was  nearly 
$30,000,000,000  when  the  war  began.  Every 
six  months  of  war  leaves  her  poorer  by  another 
$17,000,000,000,  by  Yves  Guyot's  calcula- 
tion. The  field  expenses  alone  at  $50,000,000 
a  day  foot  up  $9,000,000,000  to  February  I . 
And  the  most  of  the  initial  expense  was  for 
materials  gathered  in  the  sacred  name  of  peace 
through  the  familiar  falsehood  of  insurance 
against  war. 

The  credit  of  the  world  is  fading  away.  We 
are  borrowing  from  remote  generations.  The 
immediate  future  opens  a  vista  of  irredeemable 
paper  leading  towards  the  final  act  of  repudia- 
tion. But  individuals  in  each  country  are  still 
rich,  and  the  arm  of  a  strong  nation  has  more 
than  once  in  history  accomplished  marvels  in 
robbery. 

Shall  the  war  end  through  the  intolerable  suf- 
fering it  entails?  This  is  possible.  The  world 
we  call  civilized  has  never  been  so  tried  before. 
The  glory  of  the  war  is  gone.  The  war  has  no 
defenders.  In  public  opinion,  wherever  public 
opinion  exists,  the  war  finds  stern  condemnation. 
This  condemnation  is  extending  from  this  war 
to  all  wars  and  little  by  little  to  the  whole  war 
system,  whether  openly  intended  for  conquest 
and  plunder  or  whether  built  up  on  the  tricky 
plea  of  defense.  When  this  war  is  over  all  war 
must  cease.  This  is  the  thought  of  a  steadily 
growing  body  of  intelligent  men  of  Europe. 

Already  Europe  is  feeling  the  burden  of  the 
awful  loss.  Already  the  cry  of  human  suffer- 
ing rises  above  the  clang  of  arms.  The  mouth- 
filling  lies  of  sham  patriotism  are  giving  way  to 
the  brotherhood  of  dumb  despair.  Already  it  is 
plain  that  no  political  end  to  be  won  by  war  can 
be  balanced  against  the  waste  of  abundant  life 
and  the  exhaustion  of  future  generations  through 
the  loss  of  the  brave  men  who  should  have  lived 
to  be  fathers  and  grandfathers  of  brave  men. 
It  grows  plainer  and  plainer  that  the  military 
ideal  means  racial  ruin  as  well  as  civic  collapse. 
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The  women  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  are  living  through  the  same  throes  of 
anxiety  and  endeavor  experienced  by  the 
women  of  California,  three  years  ago  when  only 
a  few  months  lay  between  them  and  the  con- 
summation of  their  desire  that  they  be  granted 
the  right  of  equal  suffrage.  In  November  the 
enfranchised  contingent  of  these  two  states  will 
put  itself  upon  record  in  a  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion and  every  effort  is  being  made  by  clever 
suffrage  leaders  to  overcome  the  sentiment  of 
opposition  which  exists  to  a  degree  in  Boston 
and  New  York  that  is  hardly  realized  by  the 
women  of  the  West. 

After  having  heard  a  dozen  or  more  of  these 
women  speak  upon  the  subject,  I  decided  that 
the  most  convincing,  the  most  logical,  and  the 
one  with  the  most  gripping  personality  among 
them  was  Mrs.  Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson 
Hale,  and  inquiry  among  men  who  have  been 
convinced  by  her  arguments  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, furnishes  an  indorsement  of  my  opinion 
that  I  am  glad  to  record. 

Mrs.  Hale  is  the  niece  of  Sir  Forbes  Robert- 
son and  has  won  distinction  with  him  upon  the 
stage.  Beside  having  achieved  success  as  an 
actress,  she  is  recognized  as  an  authoress  of 
more  than  passing  fame,  her  recent  book  on 
"What  Women  Want,"  placing  her  among  the 
sanest  writers  on  the  subject  of  feminism  in  the 
world.  Added  to  this  she  is  the  wife  of  a  promi- 
nent New  York  attorney  and  the  mother  of  two 
charming  children,  all  of  whom  bear  eloquent 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  she  represents  the 
highest  type  of  domestic  femininity  measured 
by  English  standards. 

She  presides  over  a  delightful  home  in  Foresl 
Hills,  Long  Island,  to  which  she  insists  upon 
returning  so  frequently  during  her  lecture  tours 
that  she  drives  her  manager  almost  to  destrac- 
tion. 

She  laughed  gaily  when  I  put  the  question: 
"How  are  you  convincing  Boston  men  that  the 
granting  of  suffrage  to  women  will  not 
destroy  that  mysterious  thing,  'the  bloom  on  the 
peach,'  which  they  insist  is  so  precious  to  them 
that  doing  anything  to  jeopardize  it  would  be 
as  criminal  as  to  permit  a  poisonous  current 
of  air  to  filter  through  their  homes?" 

"Why,  I  just  point  to  myself  as  probably 
representing  the  worst  type  of  suffrage  agitator 
with  whom  they  have  ever  come  in  contact,  and 
ask  them  frankly  how  suffrage  or  any  of  its  kin 
dred  privileges  could  possibly  unsex  or  deprive 
me  of  ine  feminine  attributes  that  are  God-giver, 
and  so  definitely  a  part  of  myself  that  I  couldn't 
get  rid  of  them  even  if  I  would.' 

"You  think  then  that  it  is  one  of  man's 
little  egotistical  beliefs  that  his  protective  atti- 
tude alone  has  been  preserving  the  bloom  on 
the  peach  and  that  he  hates  to  take  a  chance 
on  having  it  exploded  if  women  continue  to  be 
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feminint  m  spite  of  the  freedom  given  then, 
by  political  enfranchisement?" 

"Something  like  that;  and  Boston  men 
are  clinging  to  that  tradition  with  ten- 
acity that  is  almost  English,"  replied 
Mrs.  Hale.  "So  I  make  rather  a  strong 
point  of  myself  as  an  exhibit  of  the  de- 
vastating effects  of  suffrage  whenever  I  ad- 
dress an  audience  in  Massachusetts.  The  other 
strong  objection  to  be  overcome  in  that  state  is 
the  fear  that  the  ignorant  vote  will  be  increased 
because  or  ttie  tremendous  foreign  population  ii. 
all  of  its  manufacturing  cities.  But  that  argu- 
ment is  answered  when  we  point  out  the  fact 
that  in  Massachusetts  the  native  born  women 
far  outnumber  the  men,  and  that  the  foreign 
born  women  are  in  a  great  minority  compared 
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with  the  men  of  foreign  birth,  so  that  giving 
the  vote  to  women  there  would  really  increase 
the  number  ol  native  born  voters."  The  two 
classes  of  people  that  we  are  trying  to  reach 
in  this  campaign,"  she  continued,  "  are  the 
apathetic  and  the  uninformed  voters,  and  the 
difficulty  in  reaching  them  furnishes  one  of  the 
problems  of  our  work." 

"I  quite  understand  that  even  a  large 
audience  like  that  assembled  to  hear  you  speak 
at  Tremont  Temple  might  contain  a  very  small 
number  lending  themselves  at  all  to  conver- 
sion." 

"That  is  just  it.  If  the  skeptics  would  only 
come  and  listen  to  our  reasons  for  wishing  to 
forge  this  last  link  in  the  formation  of  the  ideal 
democracy  outlined  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  but 
they  are  arrayed  in  a  solid  phalanx,  opposed  to 
all  reform,  using  the  same  old  arguments  against 
suffrage  that  have  done  service  in  opposing 
every   forward   movement  of  women   for  the 


past  fifty  years.  I  he  selfsame  picture  of  a 
husky  wife  boosting  a  meek  little  husband  out 
of  the  house  is  being  used  in  the  comic  papers 
today  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  suffrage  as  was 
used  over  the  caption  of  'The  Result  of  the 
Bluestocking  Movement'  years  ago,  when 
women  were  demanding  a  position  of  equality 
in  the  professional  world." 

"Fortunately,  however,"  continued  Mrs. 
Hale,  "most  men  are  beginning  to  realize  the 
need  of  women  in  governmental  affairs  because 
they  recognize  the  importance  of  the  home  fea- 
tures in  municipal  and  state  management.  They 
admit  that  the  business  end  of  it  is  all  that  they 
can  look  after  with  advantage  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  that  matters  upon  which  women 
have  been  specializing  for  a  century  or  more 
should  rightfully  be  turned  over  to  them  just 
as  it  IS  done  in  each  individual  household. 

"The  type  of  women  endorsing  suffrage  is 
another  thing  that  is  commanding  the  respect 
of  the  men  of  the  country.  The  National 
Federation  of  Woman's  Clubs  is  the  most  re- 
markable organization  of  which  I  know  any- 
thing, forming  as  it  does  a  network  that  covers 
every  section  of  the  United  States,  composed 
largely  of  married  women  over  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  supported  by  their  husbands  and  rep- 
resenting the  greatest  leisure  class  in  the  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  world. 

"The  evolution  of  this  woman  club  move- 
men  in  the  United  States  is  extremely  interest- 
ing. Women's  clubs  were  first  organized  by 
those  who  had  been  legislated  out  of  their  do- 
mestic usefulness,  first  by  the  invention  of  labor 
saving  devices  and  then  by  the  fact  that  after 
their  nursery  days  their  children  no  longer 
needed  their  individual  attention,  and  who  re- 
fused to  be  relegated  to  a  life  of  idleness  or 
invalidism.  1  he  object  of  their  organization 
was  the  pursuit  of  culture  and  up  to  1907  they 
positively  hustled  for  culture,  but  women  are 
practical,  not  romantic  and  creative  as  men  are, 
and  about  that  time  they  began  studying  signs 
of  the  times,  which  gradually  became  specific 
until  they  were  found  concentrating  on  the 
Panama  Canal  irrigation  projects,  etc.,  and  by 
1910,  if  a  speaker  wished  to  thrill  an  audience 
of  club  members  he  talked  not  of  Amar  Kyam, 
but  of  the  most  scientific  method  of  disposing 
of  the  city's  garbage. 

What  they  had  really  done  was  to  go  around 
in  a  circle  and  return  to  the  home.  You  really 
can't  drag  a  woman  away  from  the  home,  those 
Boston  men  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding," 
laughed  Mrs.  Hale.  "Housekeeping  is  her 
forte  and  when  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  part  of  the  world's  work  was  to  do  the 
municipal  housekeeping,  regulating  sanitation, 
school  government,  playgrounds  and  so  on,  she 
came  up  against  the  handicap  of  her  disenfran- 
( Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  sessions  of  the  International  Bahai  Con- 
gress recently  ended  have  awakened  wide- 
spread interest.  The  addresses  were  arranged 
to  emphasize  in  sequence  the  universal  principles 
of  the  MOVEMENT,  culminating  m  UNI- 
VERSAL PEACE.  This  subject  was  pre- 
sented by  his  excellency,  Mirza  Aii  Kuli  Khan, 
the  distinguished  ambassador  of  the  Persian 
government  at  Washington,  and  head  of  the 
Persian  Commission  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Mirza  Khan  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no 
introduction  to  San  Francisco  audiences;  suffice 
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it  to  say,  that  he  brings  to  his  diplomatic  office 
not  only  a  brilliant  intellect,  but  the  light  of  a 
great  ideal,  which  causes  his  endeavors  to  be 
constantly  directed  toward  one  point,  the  ce- 
menting of  a  perfect  and  enduring  understand- 
ing between  the  East  and  the  West. 

Contrary  to  custom  Mir/a  Khan  approached 
the  theme  of  Universal  Peace  from  the  highest 
spiritual  standpoint,  and  his  illuminating  and 
beautiful  address  created  a  profound  impres- 
pression  upon  a  thoughtful  and  attentive  audi- 
ence. 

Mirza  Khan  said  in  part: 

"This  great  Exposition  is  destined  to  become 
world-famous,  and  for  many  reasons  will  put 
its  imprint  upon  the  history  of  human  progress. 
But  to  us  who  have  gathered  here  this  evening, 
representing  as  we  do,  the  leading  constructive 
movement,  a  movement  which  has  already  ac- 
complished tangible  results  along  the  line  of 
peace  and  unity,  the  effort  of  this  convention 
and  congress  in  that  direction  more  than  in  any 
other,  I  believe,  is  to  contribute  to  the  greatness 
of  this  great  Exposition,  and  will  cause  its  mem- 
ory to  be  inherited  by  posterity. 

"These  are  serious  times  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     One  may  say,  how  dare  one  ap- 
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proach  the  subject  of  universal  peace  at  a  time 
when  world  conflict  is  going  on?  But,  my 
friends,  God,  in  whose  name  we  make  our 
efforts  toward  the  realization  of  the  peace  of 
nations,  thinks  in  eternities,  and  in  the  mind 
of  God  the  war  of  today  occupies  only  a  small 
period  of  the  great  cycle  of  eternity.  Indeed 
in  the  very  darkness  characterizing  this  present 
period,  men  of  wisdom  see  the  last  struggle  of 
human  misunderstanding,  that  in  its  black  den- 
sity and  gloom  is  comparable  to  the  darkest 
hour  that  immediately  precedes  the  dawn  of 
day. 

"This  great  Exposition  which  is  celebrating 
the  marvelous  scientific  and  manly  ability  of  the 
people  of  this  great  continent,  is  itself  a  monu- 
mental evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  day  of  peace 
has  dawned.  Is  it  not  true  that  God,  through 
every  act  of  his  creatures,  shows  forth  the  steps 
that  lead  to  the  coming  of  this  day?  Is  it  not 
true  that  all  obstacles  which  during  the  world's 
history  have  prevented  men  from  coming  to- 
gether and  making  peace,  have  been  removed? 
Do  you  realize  that  the  standard  by  which 
the  prophets  of  the  past  taught  unity  and  en- 
lightened their  own  people  by  keeping  them 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  been 
made  to  fit  a  new  condition  in  this  day,  in 
which  unity  and  peace  are  to  be  achieved,  not 
by  excluding  any  one  of  the  atoms  of  the 
human  race,  but  through  the  co-operation  of 
them  all? 

"Friends,  when  we  hear  of  an  effort  based 
upon  the  revealed  word  of  God,  to  bring  about 
the  oneness  of  men,  we  should  not  consider  it  an 
unequal  task,  for  remember  that  the  potentiality 
and  the  possibility  of  unity  and  cooperation  were 
deposited  from  the  beginning  of  creation  in  every 
human  being;  that  when  a  prophet  comes  into 
the  world  he  does  not  come  to  introduce  into 
human  beings  virtues  that  have  no  place  there. 
Nay,  he  comes  in  order  to  cause  the  develop- 
ment of  the  seeds  of  virtue  which  the  hand  of 
the  Maker  had  originally  and  intrinsically 
planted  within  the  nature  of  man.  To  irrigate, 
to  rear  and  to  train  those  seeds,  to  convert  them 
into  shoots  and  plants,  and  to  cause  them  to 
reach  the  period  of  fruition,  at  which  time  their 
blessings  would  fill  the  world,  has  constituted 
the  mission  of  every  prophet. 

"All  promises  concerning  the  peace  of  the 
world  have  been  consigned  to  the  time  when 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  should  be  achieved 
upon  this  earth.  What  is  this  kingdom?  By 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is  meant 
the  coming  of  a  divine  power  through  a  divine 
messenger,  with  such  potency  and  influence  as 
to  call  into  the  area  of  manifestation,  all  the 


virtues  and  p>ossibilities  of  nobility  latent  and 
innate  within  every  human  soul :  so  that  under 
the  influence  of  its  benign  light  every  human 
individual  will  become  in  himself  a  living  and 
tangible  proof  that  the  kingdom  of  God  has 
come. 

"Have  we  forgotten  how  Jesus,  the  humble 
man  of  Nazareth,  while  under  the  stern  con- 
demnation of  an  unbelieving  world,  watched  by 
the  guardsmen  and  soldiers,  persecuted  and  har- 
assed, declared,  'Verily  I  have  overcome  the 
world.'  Was  he  an  exponent  of  a  paradoxical 
doctrine?  No.  In  the  very  fact  that  his 
message  had  found  response  in  a  handful  of 
people,  he  saw  the  day  wherein  great  kings 
and  emperors  would  testify  to  his  glory,  and 
great  pontiffs  and  hierarchs  would  occupy  the 
seat  dedicated  by  the  humblest  amongst  men, 
who  had  the  courage  to  throw  away  the  vani- 
ties of  human  affairs  and  follow  him. 

"What  is  the  history  of  religion  if  not  to 
teach  men  through  the  coming  of  the  various 
prophets,  that  the  virtues  latent  in  the  body  of 
humanity  at  large  should  be  made  manifest 
in  the  person  of  every  human  individual? 

"The  man  whom  God  created  after  his 
own  image  and  likeness  was  Cod's  idea  of  man, 
not  man's  idea  of  man.  It  was  humanity.  To 
man,  it  is  "you";  it  is  "I";  it  is  the  man  of 
this  race  or  that  race;  it  is  the  man  of  yesterday, 
of  today  or  tomorrow.    But  to  Cod,  it  is  all  the 
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same  identical  immortal  man,  immortal  even 
in  a  phenomenal  sense;  for  in  the  death  of 
individuals  humanity  never  dies;  in  the  weak- 
ness displayed  by  certain  individual  members, 
the  body  of  humanity  is  not  affected;  the  eter- 
( Continued  on  Page  IG) 
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The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  an  act  of 
piracy  more  villainous  than  anything  we  know 
of  Captain  Kidd  or  any  other  murderer  who 
ever  flaunted  the  black  flag  m  the  face  of  the 
world. 

It  matters  not  whether  m  this  savage  war,  the 
right  lies  with  either  Germany  or  England — 
the  fact  remains  that  the  United  States  is  not 
and  never  was  a  party  to  the  controversy,  and 
its  citizens  lost  none  of  their  privileges  or  rights 
as  neutrals. 

One  of  these  rights  is  the  absolute  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Outside  of  the  three  mile  limit 
the  sea  is  a  public  highway,  no  portion  of  which 
can  be  made  a  war  zone  by  any  power,  or  for 
any  cause. 

Germany  had,  under  the  rules  of  war,  the 
right  to  capture  the  ship  because  she  carried 
ammunition  for  her  enemy,  but  Germany  had 
no  right  to  attack  peaceful  passengers  on  board 
of  her,  attack  them  reithoui  anp  reaming  what- 
ever, without  giving  them  an  opportunity  to 
escape. 

Since  the  loss  of  the  Titanic  every  ship  en- 
tering or  leaving  an  American  port  has  been 
compelled  to  provide  boat  space  for  every  one 
on  board,  passengers  or  crew.  Had  the  sub- 
marine given  warning,  everyone  could  have  left 
the  ship  in  safety  within  twenty  minutes.  It  was 
broad  daylight,  the  sea  was  smooth,  and  land 
but  ten  miles  distant. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  Lusitania; 
there  is  not  another  ship  like  her  in  the  world. 

Flying,  as  she  did,  the  British  flag,  and 
laden  with  munitions  of  war,  she  was  subject 
to  capture  as  a  prize,  but  the  passengers  on 
board  of  her  were  absolutely  immune.  Even 
if  the  English  passengers  were  not,  the  Ameri- 
cans certainly  were  entitled  to  leave  the  ship 
before  the  assault  was  made. 

It  is  said  that  her  passengers,  having  been 
warned  before  leaving  the  port  of  New  York 
that  an  attack  might  or  would  be  made,  should 
not  have  proceeded  on  their  journey.  This 
excuse  has  no  validity  whatever.  The  ship  was 
on  the  high  seas  where  she  had  an  unquestioned 
right  to  be. 

If  two  men,  dwellers  on  opposite  sides  of 
Market  street,  and  at  feud  with  each  other, 
should  announce  that  at  some  future  day  they 
would  exchange  shots,  and  that  everyone  must 
get  out  of  the  way  the  case  would  be  an  exact 
parallel. 

The  public  would  respond  that  the  streets 
are  free,  and  must  not  be  made  a  battle  ground; 
the  police  would  seize  and  imprison  those  who 
proposed  to  make  it  one;  the  courts  would  con- 
vict for  murder  should  anyone  be  killed. 

Germany    cannot    justify    this    murder  of 
Americans  because  England  is  attempting  by 
her  blockade  of  German  ports  to  "starve  out' 
those  of  the  German  populace  not  actively  en- 
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On  the  sinl(ing  of  the  Lusitania  the  follow- 
ing expert  opinion  on  the  law  was  written  at 
the  request  of  EVERY  WOMAN.  Judge 
Herringlons  long  experience  on  the  bench  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  Federal  and  Interna- 
tional  law  makes  him  an  authority. — Editor's 
note. 
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gaged  in  war.  Two  wrongs  never  yet,  and 
never  can,  make  one  right. 

Heretofore,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Gulflight, 
an  American  ship,  and  Tulabra,  ^  submarines 
have  given  warning  and  allowed  the  passengers 
and  crews  a  chance  to  escape  into  the  boats ; 
this  time  no  such  warning  was  given. 

The  list  of  passengers,  known  as  the  "mani- 
fest," i  sa  public  record  kept  at  the  port  of 
departure,  giving  the  name  and  nationality  of 
everyone  on  board.  It  was  at  all  times  open 
to  inspection.  German  representatives  in  New 
York  and  in  Berlin  }(new  that  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  Americans  on  the  Lusitania,  knew  that 
many  of  them  were  women  and  children.  Nev- 
theless,  the  destroyer  lay  in  wait  for  them,  and 
blotted  them  out  of  existence  as  ruthlessly  as 
if  the  vessel  were  a  battleship. 

It  was  murder,  and  that  form  of  murder 
which  all  men  have  most  detested — piracy. 

What  now  will  the  American  people  do? 

On  February  iOth,  President  Wilson  used 
these  brave  words: 

"If  the  commanders  of  German  vessel?  of 
war  should  act  upon  the  presumplicm  lliat  llie 
flag  of  the  United  States  was  not  being  used 
in  good  faith,  and  should  destroy  on  the  high 


seas  an  American  vessel  or  the  lives  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  view  the  act  in 
any  other  light  than  as  an  indefensible  violation 
of  neutral  rights.  If  such  a  deplorable  situa- 
tion should  arise,  the  United  States  would  be 
constrained  to  hold  Germany  to  a  strict  accoun- 
tabilit]]  for  such  acts  of  her  naval  authorities, 
and  to  take  any  steps  that  may  be  necessary  to 
safeguard  American  lives  and  property,  and  to 
secure  to  American  citizens  the  full  enjoyment 
of  their  acknowledged  rights  on  the  high  seas." 

The  "deplorable  situation  "  has  arisen.  With 
this  declaration  of  our  position  before  it,  the 
German  government  authorized  and  directed  the 
attack  on  a  ship  known  to  be  filled  with  Ameri- 
can citizens  bent  upon  peaceful  missions. 

Of  course,  this  country  will  not  declare  war 
upon  Germany,  although  the  facts  present  a 
cause  of  war,  if  such  a  thing  can  be.  We 
do  not  declare  war  against  pirates — we  ex- 
terminate them,  as  we  do  poisonous  reptiles, 
and  other  vermin. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  the  German  people 
should  approve  this  act  of  their  rulers.  I  hey 
are  not  savages.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  a 
brave,  enlightened  and  humane  people.  But  their 
present  government  is  one  of  organized  brigands, 
and  without  any  formalities,  warnings  or  pro- 
tests should  be  proceeded  against  as  "enemies 
of  the  human  race"  by  all  the  civilized  nations 
of  the  world — just  as  in  all  ages  they  have 
proceeded  against  other  pirates. 

CHINA  AND  THE  ROCK-CRUSHER. 

In  an  article  written  for  Evcrvwoman  by  Pro- 
fessor Gilbert  Reid,  of  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Shanghai,  a  clear  light  is  thrown  on 
the  workings  of  the  Imperial  rock-crusher  that 
is  being  put  upon  the  Republic  of  China.  Poor 
China!  If  the  emphatic  support  of  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  world  is  not  exerted  in  her  behalf 
the  boa-constrictor  of  Imperialism  w\\\  swallow 
her  up.  Of  course,  in  its  greed  the  monster  may 
have  to  disgorge;  but  an  ounce  of  prevention 
IS  worth  tons  of  cure  when  it  comes  to  a  case  of 
possession. 

All  of  the  world  that  dares  to  call  itself  civil- 
ized, should  demand  fair  play  for  the  distressed 
Republic  of  C  hina,  in  this  her  hour  of  need. 
One  Belgium  is  too  much  for  humanity.  The 
countries  that  make  for  peace  and  freedom  and 
human  intelligence,  should  have  some  place  on 
this  earth. 

n-  rj- 

The  Congressionc.l  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
rage  will  hold  a  State  Convention  in  San  Fran- 
duo,  June  \  st  and  2d.  to  which  all  believers 
in  the  Suffrage  and  peace  movements  are  cordi- 
ally invited- 
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THE  ART  EXHIBIT   AT   MEMORIAL   MUSEUM  IN 
GOLDEN  GATE  PARK. 

Never  in  the  history  of  CaHfornia  Art.  has  there  been  such 
a  collection  of  painting  and  sculpture  brought  together  as 
that  now  on  view  at  the  Golden  Gate  Park  Memorial  Museum. 
The  artists  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  ef- 
forts ;  and  the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  should  be  ten- 
dered a  vote  of  thanks  for  their  foresight  and  assistance  in 
making  the  exhibit  possible.  Visitors  to  San  Francisco  during 
the  next  few  months  can  now  see  in  a  comprehensive  group, 
the  work  of  California  artists,  and  the  impression  is  sure  to 
be  a  good  one — in  fact,  no  city  in  the  United  States  of  the 
size  of  San  Francisco  can  come  anywhere  near  producing  such 
a  creditable  showing.  The  work  will  rank  with  the  best,  and 
the  scope  of  the  work  includes  all  schools,  from  the  "highest 
representative"  to  the  "latest  impressionism."  And  the  re- 
sult is  perfectly  harmonious,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  hang- 
ing has  been  done  in  a  masterly  manner.  Surely  the  com- 
mittee must  have  worked  earnestly  to  bring  about  such  a 
well  balanced  completeness. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  analyse  nor  to  cri- 
ticise, because  such  an  effort  would  require  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  study  to  do  the  exhibit  justice,  and  take  up  more 
space  than  is  available.  The  exhibit  is  highly  satisfactory 
from  the  critics  standpoint  and  the  keynote  of  its  average  is 
well  maintained,  and  yet,  while  we  can  endorse  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  general  excellence  of  results  obtained,  it  is  of  course, 
impossible  to  accord  equal  judgment  to  each  work.  Most  of 
the  work  is  of  the  very  highest,  and  worthy  of  a  place  with 
the  best.  Some  is  not  so  strong,  but  there  is  very  little  that 
can  be  called  "bad."  The  few  of  this  class  we  can  forget,  as 
they  do  not  affect  the  entirety  of  the  exhibit. 

#  'I* 

LEO  FRANK  FACES  HIS  ONLY  HOPE. 
Every  Woman — Come  to  His  Rescue  Now! 

Leo  Frank,  the  young  man  who  was  sentenced  to  death 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  several  months  ago,  for  the  alleged  mur- 
der of  Mary  Phagan,  a  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age.  who 
worked  in  the  pencil  factory  of  which  he  was  superintendent, 
has  been  refused  a  rehearing  of  his  case  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
This  decision,  it  seems  brings  Frank  face  to  face  with  his  last 
hope — a  pardon  from  the  Governor  of  Georgia. 

The  Honorable  John  M.  S'.aton  is  the  present  Governor, 
Mr.  Nat  Harris  is  Governor  elect. 

EVERYWOMAN  gives  these  names  in  the  hope  that  all 
men  and  women  who  know  of  this  case  and  who  have  feeling 
for  humankind  and  for  human  justice,  will  plead  with  these 
men  for  the  life  of  a  young  man  who,  according  to  the  re- 


corded evidence,  is  being  forced  to  an  infamous  death  more 
through  prejudice,  perjury  and  technicalities  than  through  any 
crime  he  has  committed. 

In  January's  issue  of  EVERWOMAN  we  gave  the  facts 
and  much  of  the  evidence  brought  out  in  the  case.  Colliers 
Weekly  of  December  16th  and  26th,  gave  a  very  full  account 
of  the  trial  from  the  beginning,  and,  many  papers  throughout 
the  country  have  given  the  case  wide-spread  publicity,  and  in 
all,  where  due  attention  was  given  to  actual  proof,  it  became 
clear  that  Leo  Frank  could  not  have  been  the  guilty  man. 
For.  he  would  have  had  to  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time 
before  he  could  have  committed  the  crime,  according  to  the 
State's  own  witnesses. 

The  only  proof  against  him,  was  given  by  a  depraved  ex- 
convict.  A  negro  of  the  lowest  type,  whose  mental  and  moral 
equipment  was  scarcely  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  a  ba- 
boon, save  that  nature — had  unfortunately — given  him  the 
power  of  speech.  This  creature,  who  calling  himself  "Jim 
Conley"  made  five  "confessions,"  all,  more  or  less  implicating 
Frank  in  the  double  crimes  of  outrage  and  murder.  All  five 
"confessions"  were  different,  and  perjury  fairly  dripped  from 
every  one.  And,  though  the  crimes  were  of  the  exact  nature 
committed  by  the  vicious  negroes,  and,  he  claimed  to  be  a 
participant  both  before  and  after,  the  facts,  his  "confessions," 
or  one  of  them,  was  given  sufficient  credence  by  the  jury — la- 
boring under  the  fear  of  mob-law — Leo  Frank  was  sen- 
tenced to  death ;  though,  the  testimony  of  reputable  witnesses, 
both  direct  and  circumstantial  was  all  in  his  favor. 

Yet.  through  all  the  scorching  investigation  of  cross-ex- 
aminations, Leo  Frank  was  proven  a  young  man  of  high  moral 
character;  a  graduation  of  Cornell  University;  happily  mar- 
ried to  the  girl  of  his  choice  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
his  rich  uncle's  factory ;  while  the  negro — floor-sweeper — was 
practically  on  the  level  of  a  beast,  and,  only  made  his  "Con- 
fessions" weeks  after  the  crime  was  committed,  when  he 
was  found  washing  a  blood-stained  shirt  in  a  remote  corner 
of  the  factory  and  was  arrested  for  the  crime. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  and  much  more  of  its  kind,  so  great 
was  the  tide  of  emotion  created  by  the  horrible  murder  of  a 
beautiful  little  girl,  who  was  a  great  favorite,  that  it  turned 
thousands  of  men  and  women  into  an  avenging  and  unreason- 
ing mob,  and  swept  away  all  sense  of  justice.  Under  this 
pressure,  with  the  shouts  of  the  mob  in  their  ears,  the  jury 
rendered  its  verdict  of  "guilty,"  against  Leo  Frank,  while  he 
was  locked  up  in  a  cell  lest  the  mob  would  hang  him  on  the 
spot. 

Hence  prejudice  ran  high,  owing  to  local  conditions  preva- 
lent before  Frank's  time,  and  owing  to  unpunished  crimes 
in  the  past,  and  Leo  Frank  was  made  the  football  of  fate  to 
feed  the  blind  demands  of  revenge.  Then  technical  tangles 
so  immersed  the  case  in  legal  stupidity,  that  the  feeling  in 
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legal  minds  seem  to  be — it  was 
easier  to  hang  the  accused  man 
than  to  untangle  the  mess  of  their 
own  weaving. 

But  neither  prejudice  nor  per- 
jury, mob-law,  nor  technicalities 
should  be  allowed  to  sacrifice  the 
life  of  a  young  man  of  fine  intel- 
ligence, good  moral  and  business 
character,  on  the  oath  of  a  de- 
generate, convict  nigger,  who 
"Confesses"  to  be  a  participant, 

for  the  sum  of  $2.00.   

So,  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica, you  have  the  right  of  petition — use  it  to  save,  not  only 
the  life  of  Leo  Frank  from  an  ignominious  death,  but  th6 
State  of  Georgia  and  the  legal  profession  from  a  act  of  shame. 

SOMETHING  NEW  UNDER  THE  SUN. 

The  Jewel  City  is  fireproof — that  is  something  new  under 
the  sun — and  San  Francisco  owns  it.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
new,  for  you  can  trust  the  "City  by  the  Sunset  Sea"  to  own 
all  that's  new  and  fine  within  reach.  The  man  that  made  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  fireproof(  the  first 
one  on  earth  to  be  so  perfected)  is  also  a  resident  of  San 
Francisco,  and  in  daily  attendance  at  the  great  Fair,  which 
he  has  made  safe  and  helped  to  make  famous.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  he  was  not  born  in  California — but  he  has  done  the 
best  he  can  now — he  has  adpted  the  city. 

The  gentleman  who  has  laid  us  under  such  a  weighty 
obligation  is  Senor  Guido  Blenio,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and 
Chemical  Engineer.  His  birth-place  is  Italy,  time,  about 
fifty  years  ago.  He  is  now  very  much  of  an  American  citizen, 
and  proud  of  it.  From  boyhood  he  studied  chemistry.  In 
France,  Italy,  Germany  and  Austria  he  studied  and  took  de- 
plomas  of  the  first  rank.  The  great  fires  of  the  old  world 
started  him  on  his  quest  for  fireproof  chemicals  that  would 
put  a  stop  to  loss  of  life  and  property.  The  Ring  Theatre 
fire  in  Vienna,  the  Bazaar  Theatre  fire  in  Paris  stirred  him 
on  to  greater  energy  until  he  made  his  great  discoveries — 
for  he  has  many. 

In  1911,  Italy  conferred  on  Senor  Blenio  the  Gold  Medal 
of  Merit — winning  it  from  over  one-hundred  and  seventy 
competitors,  following  the  world's  Fire  Prevention  Contest 
at  Tornio.  After  many  years  of  careful  observation  of  his 
work,  he  was  strongly  recommended  by  Edward  F.  Croker, 
former  Fire-Chief  of  New  York  City,  to  the  Executive  Board 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  These  gentlemen,  through 
their  experts,  tested  every  available  process  offered  them,  to 
insure  a  fireproof  exposition;  they  accepted  Professor  Blenio's 
process  as  the  one  sure  fireproof  material.  The  great  Triumph 
of  his  life  came  when  Wm.  M.  Johnson,  Engineer  Water  Sup- 
ply and  Fire  Protection  for  the  P.  P.  I.  E.,  notified  him  of 
the  choice  made  by  the  Board. 

For  twenty-five  years  he  had  been  receiving  medals,  and 
glowing  letters  by  the  hundred,  throughout  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica from  officials  and  fire-chiefs;  but  never  anything  of  such 
value  and  magnitude  came  into  his  hands  before — to  fireproof 
a  magnificent  Exposition,  with  its  millons  in  treasures  and 
precious  lives. 

It  has  been  the  delight  of  this  man  of  genius,  to  demon- 
strate on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  materials, 
the  utter  impossibility  of  burning  anything  treated  with  his 
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invention.  From  a  castle  to  a 
steamship,  from  the  dainty  fur- 
nishings of  your  boudoir  to  your 
most  precious  laces,  are  all  one 
— they  are  protected  from  fire, 
moths,  microbes  or  germs  of  any 
character. 

On  April  17,  the  eve  of  the 
anniversity  of  our  great  fire.  Pro- 
fessor Blenio,  stood  in  the  door  of 
one  of  his  fireproof  houses  while 
the  torch  was  applied,  without  do- 
ing a  particle  of  injury  to  the 
structure,  while  the  adjoining 
house,  which  was  not  treated,  was  burned  to  ashes. 

The  cheers  and  praise  he  received  from  the  men  whose 
lives  are  spent  in  fire-fighting,  would  turn  the  head  of  an- 
other man;  but,  like  all  great  men,  Senor  Guido  Blenio.  is 
extremely  modest  for  all  he  says  is: 

"Mon  Dieu!  we  are  little  children;  we  are  just  beginning 
to  learn!  By  and  bye,  you  shall  see  something  more  wonder- 
ful— for,  I  am  just  beginning  to  know  chemistry." 

'f-  J!h  -f- 

TREASURE  WHAT  WE  HAVE. 

With  all  the  old  world  at  war  and  the  uncivilized  parts  of 
America  (Mexico)  trying  to  cut  its  own  throat,  the  United 
States  has  the  most  sensitive  problem  to  contend  with  since 
the  days  of  Lincoln.  President  Wilson  has  the  weight  of  that 
problem  to  bear,  and  it  is  marvelous  how  well  he  has  borne  it. 
To  anyone  who  loves  the  truth,  better  than  political  parties, 
it  is  clear  as  the  noonday  sun  that  he  has,  so  far,  kept  us  out 
of  the  slaughter  pens  of  war. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  agree  with  President  Wilson  on 
the  canal  question,  but  his  peace  propaganda  is  the  best  the 
world  has  to  offer  today.  Though  we  love  peace  and  shall 
work  and  pray  for  it,  the  day  may  come  when  we  shall  have 
to  fight  for  it,  with  all  the  mad  dogs  of  Europe  unleashed  and 
seeking  whom  they  may  devour.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  blame 
anyone  for  a  condition  of  unpreparedness  that  has  prevailed 
for  decades. 

THE  ISHMAEL  OF  THE  AGES. 

As  EVERYWOMAN  goes  to  press,  the  LUSITANIA 
has  been  sunk  by  a  German  submarine,  with  all  on  board — 
without  a  word  of  warning.  The  loss  of  life  is  estimated  at 
1500.  Half  that  number  are  Americans,  mostly  women  and 
children. 

Now,  that  the  Ishmael  of  the  ages  and  "His"  military 
murderers  have  turned  to  slaughtering  our  own  people,  babies 
included,  with  all  the  bravery  and  cunning  of  the  scorpion, 
what  are  the  Germans  in  America  going  to  do  about  it?  Sure- 
ly, there  are  enough  of  Germans  in  this  country  with  heart 
and  soul  and  intelligent  brains,  to  repudiate  and  denounce 
these  murderous  monsters,  as  the  destroyers  of  their  race. 

For,  when  all  is  said  and  done  and  the  days  of  reckoning 
comes,  the  German  race  is  the  one  to  pay  for  innocent  blood 
spilled,  and  for  the  hatred  and  horror  that  is  seething  through 
the  whole  world  to-day.  The  mealy-mouthed  expressions  of 
regret  from  the  shyster  diplomats,  who  try  to  shift  the  blame 
only  insults  the  intelligent. 

Were  America  or  France  to  be  guilty  of  such  cowardly, 
fiendish  atrosities —  for  we  do  expect  the  best  from  them — 
we  would  have  to  search  the  dead  languages  to  express  our 
disgust  of  them. 
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When  the  men  who  are  responsible  for  the 
great  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
at  San  Francisco  had  put  their  official  stamp 
of  approval  on  the  plans  submitted  to  them 
for  the  construction  of  the  great  exhibit  palaces 
and  pavilions  which  today  stand  as  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  to  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  there  remained  but  one  problem  to  solve, 
and  the  solving  of  that  one  gave  them  many 


Professor  Cuido  Blenio 

days  of  anxiety  and  concern.  It  was  the  task 
of  protecting,  not  only  the  great  structures,  but 
the  millions  of  visitors  who  would  visit  them, 
from  the  danger  of  fire,  that  dreaded  scourge 
so  impressed  upon  the  memories  of  all  San 
Franciscans  by  reason  of  their  sufferings  in  the 
great  conflagration  which  laid  their  city 
low  on  April  1 8,  1 906.  The  directors  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
remembered  the  fate  accorded  to  many  of 
World's  Fair  and  their  concern  for  the  magnifi- 
cent structures  which  are  now  the  eighth  won- 
der of  the  world  was  no  fancied  worry  to  be 
dismissed  by  the  thought  that  the  ill-followed 
Chicago's  achievement  might  not  visit  the  pres- 
ent exposition.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep  thought 
and  untiring  search  for  something  or  some  one 
to  utterly  abolish  the  fear  of  fire. 

In  the  midst  of  their  deliberations  and  at  a 
time  when  there  seemed  little  hope  for  such  a 
miracle,  there  arrived  in  San  Francisco  a 
man  who  was  singularly  quiet  and  unasum- 
ing,  however,  he  made  up  for  this  by 
energy  and  mental  capacity  as  the  results 
of  several  conferences  with  exposition  directors, 
representatives  of  the  fire  underwriters  and  ex- 
perts of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department, 
caused   the  wrinkles  of  anxiety  to  disappear 


from  the  brows  of  those  who  had  about  given 
up  hope  of  accomplishing  their  fire  abatement 
endeavors. 

Guido  Blenio,  a  modest  Italian,  little  known 
in  San  Francisco,  but  a  real  figure  in  other 
cities  where  he  had  already  accomplished  won- 
ders m  cheating  the  fire  demon  of  its  prey, 
was  the  "Miracle  Man  "  and  today,  thanks 
to  him  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition Fire  Department  has  an  easy  task  in 
front  of  it.  Today  if  you  should  ask  W.  M. 
Johnson,  Engineer  of  the  Water  Supply  and 
Fire  Protection  of  the  Exposition  what  one  per- 
son has  brought  him  the  most  joy  and  comfort 
since  he  assumed  his  Exposition  duties  the 
answer  will  invariably  be:    "Guido  Blenio.  " 

There  are  many  who  remember  how  in  I  905, 
when  the  great  Sportman's  Show  was  in  prog- 
ress in  Madison  Square  Garden  at  New  York, 
that  flames  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
great  structure  and  failed  only  because  their 
devouring  tongues  were  checked  by  the  won- 
derful process  of  painting  with  which  Blenio 
had  safeguarded  the  building  some  time  pre- 
vious, and  New  York's  great  fire  expert,  Ed- 
ward F.  Croker  is  today  one  of  the  Italian's 
staunchest  supporters.  It  was  through  Croker 
who  is  now  at  the  head  of  a  large  fire  preven- 
tion company  of  New  York  City,  that  the 
Exposition  directors  got  in  touch  with  Blenio 
and  arrived  at  a  solution  of  their  troubles. 

Today  the  interiors  of  the  great  exhibit  pal- 
aces at  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position are  treated  with  the  fireproof  paint 
discovered  by  Blenio,  making  them  impregnable 
to  flame,  but  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the 
Italian's  discovery  is  that  it  can  be  applied  to 
the  most  delicate  fabrics,  such  as  oil  paintings, 
furniture  of  all  kinds,  including  curtains,  car- 
pets and  the  most  expensive  draperies  without 
detracting  from  their  beauty  or  damaging  them 
in  any  respect.  This  adaptability  of  Blenio's 
process  has  been  found  a  boon  to  hundreds  of 
exhibitors  at  the  Exposition  who  have  applied  it 
to  valuable  exhibits  in  order  that  incipient  fires 
would  cause  no  damage  to  these  treasures. 

On  April  1 8,  when  San  Francisco  cele- 
brated her  "Nine  Years  After"  achievements, 
Blenio  staged  one  of  the  most  remarkable  shows 
ever  witnessed,  at  the  same  time  illustrating  how 
well  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion is  safeguarded  from  fire.  The  Italian  caused 
to  be  erected  on  the  Marina  at  the  Exposition, 
two  houses,  both  of  which  were  completely 
furnished  with  curtains,  drapes,  furniture,  car- 
pets and  everything  in  a  combustible  line  that  is 
found  in  the  ordinary  residence.  One  of  these 
houses  and  its  interior  furnishings,  however,  were 
treated  with  the  wonderful  paint  while  the  other 
was  left  as  erected  without  other  safeguard  than 


an  ordinary  paint  presumably  of  a  fire-retarding 
type.  Underneath  these  houses  were  placed 
shavings  and  waste,  soaked  in  kerosene  and  the 
torch  applied  simultaneously.  The  little  struc- 
ture which  Blenio  had  treated  with  his  fire- 
proof paint  and  its  interior  furnishings  escaped 
the  hungry  clutches  of  the  flames,  but  the  ad- 
joining structure  was  completely  demolished 
within  a  few  minutes. 

This  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  the 
substance  which  is  today  protecting  the  great 
buildings  of  the  Exposition  from  the  danger 
of  fire  and  which  has  been  used  in  great  quanti- 
ties on  other  inflammable  material  necessary  to 
the  construction  of  the  Exposition.  The  great 
stretches  of  canvas  which  are  used  on  the  Zone 
for  scenic  effects  and  the  lighter  material  neces- 
sary in  the  construction  of  amusement  conces- 
sions have  been  similarly  treated  so  that  as  a 
whole  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion IS  safe  from  fire.  True,  a  small  blaze  might 
start  in  a  number  of  places,  but  such  incipient 
conflagration  dies  out  of  their  own  accord,  find- 
ing nothing  on  which  to  feed  and  being  blocked 
at  every  turn  by  the  remarkable  fluid  which  will 
not  ignite  under  even  the  strong  flame  of  a 
blow-pot,  such  as  is  used  by  electricians  and 
plumbers  in  their  daily  work. 

The  fire-proofing  of  the  Exposition  now  in 
full  sway  at  San  Francisco  adds  another  feather 
to  the  cap-full  of  achievements  accomplished  by 
the  men  who  directed  its  construction.  The 


The  House    Thai  Could  Not  Burn  and  the 
House  That  Did 

great  expositions  of  the  past,  that  at  Paris,  St. 
Louis,  Philadelphia  and  Chicago  were  all  sub- 
ject at  any  moment  to  destruction  by  fire  and 
this  situation  was  among  the  first  of  the  many 
important  matters  to  be  taken  up  and  brought 
to  a  successful  solution  by  the  officials  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  who 
realized  that  the  greatest  expense  must  necessar- 
ily be  borne  in  order  that  the  magnificent  palaces 
and  amusement  theatres  should  be  free  of  danger 
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from  the  flames  which  might  otherwise  wipe 
out  in  a  few  hours  what  it  had  taken  years  to 
accompHsh.  And  so  when  Blenio  appeared  with 
his  remarkable  discovery  and  the  most  severe 
tests  had  proved  his  claims  to  be  founded  on 
fact,  the  Exposition  officials  lost  little  time  in 
contracting  for  thousands  of  gallons  of  the 
precious  fluid  to  be  applied  immediately,  and 
while  the  Exposition  has  a  modern  and  efficient 
fire-fighting  force  within  the  grounds,  their  la- 
bors are  comparatively  easy  and  the  lives  of 


Ready  For  the  Fire 

visitors  and  the  beauties  of  the  great  palaces 
are  doubly  safeguarded. 

The  fire  exhibition  on  the  Marina  on  April 
1 8,  drew  the  attention  of  thousands  and  it  is 
planned  to  give  similar  demonstrations  during 
the  future  life  of  the  Exposition. 


For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation,  the  Department  of  Press  will 
be  represented  on  the  State  Convention  Pro- 
gram with  an  address  by  the  State  Chairman. 
This  innovation  has  been  inaugurated  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  Pray-Palmer,  the  beloved  State  Presi- 
dent, in  response  to  resolutions  introduced  by 
the  press  women  at  the  State  Convention  in 
Riverside  last  year.  The  following  representa- 
five  press  women  from  all  parts  of  the  State 
will  be  members  of  the  State  Convention  Press 
Committee,  which  has  in  charge  all  publicity 
concerning  the  Convention,  both  now  and  dur- 
ing the  sessions:  Mrs.  Haines  W.  Reed,  State 
Press  Chairman  and  Federation  Editor,  Chair- 
man; Miss  Dorothy  Willis,  Club  Editor  Los 
Angeles  Tribune;  Mrs.  Dorothy  Johnston, 
Club  Editor  Los  Angeles  Times;  Mrs.  Lavina 
Griffin  Graham,  Club  Editor  Los  Angeles  Ex- 
aminer; Mrs.  Josephine  Martin,  Club  Editor 
San  Francisco  Examiner;  Miss  Joan  N.  P  raser. 
Club  Editor  of  "'The  Courier,"  Berkeley;  Miss 
Gene  F.  Baker,  Club  Editor  Oakland  Tribune; 
Miss  Louise  Maguire,  Club  Editor  "The 
Times-Star,"  Alameda;  Miss  Myra  D.  Steele, 
Club  Editor  Sacramento  Union;  Miss  Ruth 
M-  Dennen,  Club  Editor  San  Diego  Sun;  Miss 
L.  F.  Gjertsen,  Club  Editor  San  Diego  Trib- 
une; Mrs.  Leslie  A.  Ferris,  Club  Editor  Mo- 


desto  Evening  News,  and  Mrs.  Jeanne  Fran- 
coeur.  Editor  of  "Everywoman,"  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

1  he  high  ideals  of  these  press  women  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  reports  of  the  Convention. 
All  indications  are  that  Mrs.  Palmer  will  pre- 
side over  the  most  interesting  State  Convention 
ever  held.  The  program  shows  quality  and 
not  quantity,  and  will  be  devoid  of  the  strenu- 
ousness  of  most  conventions. 

A  large  delegation  of  Southern  California 
club  women  will  attend  the  State  Federation 
at  San  I' rancisco,  determined  to  fight  some  of 
the  proposed  amendments  which  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  Special  Committee  on  Revision, 
of  which  Mrs.  Calvin  Hartwell  is  chairman 
and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton  of  Sacromenlo  and 
Mrs.  William  Jones  of  Los  Angeles  are  mem- 
bers. A  second  delegation  is  going  just  as 
determined  to  win  the  fight.  Any  woman  hold- 
ing a  county,  state  or  federal  office  will  be  in- 
eligible to  office,  whether  in  the  district  or  State 
boards,  according  to  one  of  the  proposed  planks, 
and,  inasmuch  as  several  Los  Angeles  women 
are  thus  affiliated,  they  are  going  personally  to 
present  their  views. 

I  here  is  to  be  a  concerted  effort  made  to 
put  club  politics  in  the  hazy  background,  which 
under  present  existing  conditions,  adds  consid- 
erable color  to  the  club  situation. 
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DIESEL  ENGINE  ATTRACTS 
ATTENTION. 
On  display  in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition  is  an  oil-burning  engine, 
the  most  recent  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion type,  which  has  furnished  a  fertile  field 
for  expert  discussion  since  its  recent  introduction 
into  the  commercial  world.  It  is  the  Diesel 
engine,  named  after  its  inventor,  a  German 
scientist.  Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  first 
put  under  a  commercial  load,  and  its  principles 
are  still  understood  by  few  except  experts.  In 
external  appearance  the  new  motor  resembles 
the  gas  engine,  the  fuel  being  burned  in  the 
cylinders.  But  the  fuel  is  never  an  explosive 
mixture,  and  no  explosion  occurs  in  the  cycle 
of  operation.  1  here  is  no  carburetor,  no  vapor- 
izer, no  electrical  ignition  apparatus.  Combus- 
tion is  due  lo  heat  generated  by  compressed 
air.  On  the  downward  stroke  pure  air  is  drawn 
into  the  cylinder,  and  compressed  on  the  up- 
ward. By  this  compression  of  460  pounds, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  raised  to  about 
I  ,f)00  feet.  At  the  point  of  greatest  compres- 
sion the  fuel,  which  is  the  lowest  grade  of  fuel 
oil,  is  forced  through  an  atomizer  into  the  com- 
pressed air  chamber.  As  its  burning  tempera- 
ture is  300  feet,  combustion  is  instantaneous. 
1  hus  the  third  cycle  is  the  working  stroke  and 
the  fourth  is  the  exhaust.  I  he  Diesel  engine 
is  said  to  be  gaining  favor  in  marine  circles  espe- 
cially, a  few  being  used  as  auxiliaries  in  the 
United  States  navy. 


Proffasor  Guido  Blenio  in  Foreground,  Fire  Chief  T.  R.  Murphy  and  Randolph  Moore 
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The  following  article,  was  written  for 
EVERYWOMAN  by  Mr.  John  C.  Catlin,  a  noted 
Californian,  who  knows  and  loves  his  state.  He 
discovered  the  mountain  theatre  in  1913,  and 
has  done  wonders  in  his  efforts  to  make  one  of 
the  most  magnificent  spots  on  earth  as  famous 
as  it  really  deserves. — Editorial  Note. 

Some  space  has  been  accorded  by  the  Editor 
of  EvERYWOMAN  to  tell  of  the  huge  open-air 
theatre  on  Mt.  1  amalpais  and  of  the  coming 
production  of  "Rip  Van  Winkle,"  which  will 
be  staged  there  on  May  23d. 

To  women,  the  mountain  play,  as  a  perma- 
nent feature  of  outdoor  California  life,  should 
be  of  particular  interest  for  the  reason  that  to 
them  is  largely  given  over  the  trust  of  keeping 
the  great  things  of  the  state  beautiful  and  re- 
claiming from  artistic  blight  much  that  has  al- 
ready been  sacrificed  by  the  forward  rush  of 
industry.  The  ampitheatre,  on  the  ridge  of 
the  magnificent  sentinel  butte,  which  stands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  western  gate  of  the  commerce 
of  this  nation,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
commanding  spots  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  is  held 
in  private  ownership,  which,  though  benevolent 
now,  like  all  privately  owned  things,  may  some 
day  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  may  de- 
stroy it.  If  it  is  to  be  eventually  saved  to  all 
the  people  for  all  time,  such  salvation  will  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  women  use  the 
mountain  for  a  playground. 

A  lover  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  a  gentleman  of 
wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  once  remarked 
to  the  writer  that  though  the  scheme  of  conser- 
vation of  the  mountain  had  taken  no  definite 
organized  political  form,  he  felt  no  uneasiness 
as  to  the  ultimate  acquisition  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful portions  of  the  Marin  hills.  His  fears  in 
that  regard  has  been  set  at  rest,  upon  observing 
the  increasing  thousands  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, who,  without  regard  to  ownership,  had 
appropriated  them  to  their  own  use.  He  felt 
certain  that  while  the  state  might  hesitate  to 
acquire  a  playground  where  men  were  mainly 
interested,  it  would  not  permit  one  already 
spontaneously  taken  by  women  and  children  to 
be  taken  away  from  them. 

The  purpose  of  the  mountain  play,  other  than 
the  achievement  of  artistic  success  in  such  per- 
fect atmosphere,  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
thoughtful  people  the  necessity  of  preserving  this 
remarkable  stretch  of  country  and  to  lead  to  the 
mountain,  people  who  will  value  its  opportuni- 
ties and  who  will  take  advantage  of  what  is 
admittedly  the  most  perfect  natural  park  in 
America  in  such  close  proximity  to  a  dense 
center  of  population  such  as  now  exists  and  is 
steadily  increasing  about  San  Francisco  and  the 
Bay  counties.  That  this  wilderness  with  its 
numberless  untold  beauties  will  sooner  or  later 
become  public  property  is  open  to  but  little 


doubt,  and  the  doubt  decreases  as  the  number 
of  pleasure  seekers  increases. 

The  coming  production  of  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
following  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  the  Mal- 
\olio  Scenes  from  Twelfth  Night  in  1913,  and 
Dr.  Ryder's  translation  of  the  Sanscrit  drama 
Shakuntala  (Kalidasa)  in  1914,  will  be  the 
third  presentation  of  beautifulUy  colored  pa- 
geant drama  in  the  great  open  ampitheatre. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  either  of  the 
first  two,  it  would  be  idle  to  even  attempt  to 
picture  the  matchless  beauty  of  this  spring 
festival  and  no  argument  is  necessary  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  necessity  of  making  it  a 
permanent  annual  event ;  and  to  those  who  have 
seen  neither  one  or  the  other  of  the  former 
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productions,  it  can  only  be  said  that  probably 
no  more  entrancing  vision  has  ever  been  un- 
folded to  human  eyes  at  any  time  or  in  any 
place. 

It  may  possibly  be  said  of  this  article  that 
it  is  too  full  of  superlatives.  Perhaps  this  is 
so,  but  it  is  written  to  tell  of  things  and  condi- 
tions into  which  only  superlatives  will  fit.  How- 
ever, this  may  be,  the  view  from  the  audi- 
torium in  a  sweep  takes  in  miles  and  miles  of 
country,  each  detail  in  cameo-like  distinctness. 
Forests,  hills,  valleys,  groves,  titanic  rocks,  dis- 
tant mountains,  cities,  towns,  villages  and  the 
ocean  greet  the  eye  one  after  the  other  in  the 
merest  shift  of  the  glance  and  sometimes  as 
on  the  occasion  of  the  two  former  plays,  the 
audience  looks  down  upon  isolated  banks  of 
white  clouds  drifting  a  thousand  feet  below. 
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Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  this  year's  event,  was 
indeed  a  happy  selection  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  Washington  Irving's  quaint  legend 
of  the  Catskills  never  has  had  nor  never  can 
have,  a  more  noble  or  more  fitting  setting  than 
will  be  given  to  it  on  the  grassy  stage  among  the 
immense  basalt  boulders  in  the  colossal  play 
house,  where  the  skies  make  the  ceiling,  inspir- 
ing distances  the  backdrop  and  pine  and  laurel 
groves,  the  exit  and  the  entrances. 

As  a  further  excuse  for  the  use  of  superla- 
tives, it  may  be  interesting  to  learn  that  not 
the  least  of  the  problems  presenting  themselves 
to  Mr.  Holme,  in  staging  this  famous  play  is 
how  to  secure  nine  pins  to  be  rolled  at  by  the 
gnome?,  of  sufficient  size  to  be  seen  from  the 
auditorium. 

The  mountain  play,  though  a  community 
[)lay,  is  not  so  in  the  sense  of  the  Oberamagau 
Passion  Play,  or  the  plays  in  the  Greek  Theatre 
of  the  University  of  California,  or  those  in  the 
Forest  Theatre  at  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  or  the 
Mission  Play  in  the  South ;  neither  is  it  a  rival 
of  any  of  them  or  of  any  of  the  other  open-air 
plays  or  pageants  for  which  California  is  now 
famous.  Indeed  it  is  largely  dependent  for  its 
success  upon  the  sentiment  for  these  things  that 
has  been  cultivated  in  the  people  by  successful 
presentation  of  other  outdoor  productions.  So 
much  IS  this  so  that  the  means  available  for  the 
production  of  Rip  Van  Winkle  were  nearly 
doubled  by  the  generosity  of  Dr.  Ryder  of 
the  University  in  turning  into  the  treasury  of  the 
Mountain  Play  Association,  the  surplus  from 
the  production  of  Shakuntala  in  the  Greek  The- 
atre following  the  performance  on  Mt.  Tamal- 
pais. 

Those  who  have  learned  that  within  a  can- 
non shot  of  their  doors  is  a  wonderland  that  they 
can  reach,  enjoy  and  return  from  all  within  one 
day  are  a  community  within  a  community.  From 
all  walks  in  life,  from  every  grade  of  society 
they  come.  Banker  and  laborer,  master  and 
servant,  poet  and  peasant,  all  come  together 
upon  a  social  level  on  the  sunny  brow  of  the 
mountain  or  in  the  shady  retreats  in  its  wrinkles. 
Whoever  may  hold  the  title  to  its  surface,  it 
belongs  in  a  larger  sense  to  all  the  people. 
Some  may  only  avail  themselves  of  their  pro- 
prietorship by  enjoying  the  rich  and  gorgeous 
sunsets  behind  its  corrugated  ridge  from  their 
windows  in  a  distant  town  or  city,  others  may 
pass  under  it  daily  on  their  trains  going  to  and 
from  their  homes  nestling  some  place  at  its  base, 
while  yet  others  may  exercise  their  ownership 
of  it  to  the  fullest  extent  by  scaling  its  sides 
or  running  over  its  spur  to  plunge  into  the  cool 
ocean  on  its  western  side. 

It  is  these  people  who  have  made  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  custom  of  an  annual  spring 
play  in  the  great  ampitheatre  possible.  Their 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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The  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage report  that  during  the  two  months  that  the 
organization  has  been  organizmg  from  its  booth 
in  the  Educational  Palace  of  the  Exposition, 
more  than  500  women  from  every  section  of 
the  country  have  joined  the  organization.  At 
the  rate  of  200  a  week,  men  and  women  are 
signing  the  big  petition  to  the  Sixty-fourth  Con- 
gress, calling  upon  them  to  pass  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment. 

April  26th,  Mrs.  Frances  N.  Noel,  the  well- 
known  social  worker  of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  at 
the  Suffrage  booth  on  her  work  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Commission,  on  Mothers'  Pensions  and 
Old  Age  Insurance,  making  a  plea  that  women 
stand  together  for  women.  She  said  the  work 
of  the  Union  in  that  it  was  making  for  solidari- 
ty among  women,  could  not  be  overestimated. 
A  "Little  Meeting"  is  held  at  the  Suffrage  Ex- 
hibit every  week  on  Friday  at  three  o'clock. 
Among  the  well-known  women  who  will  speak 
in  the  near  future  are  Miss  Frances  Joliffe,  Mrs. 
Ida  Finney  Mackrille,  and  Miss  Aimee  Stein- 
hart. 

Two  other  notable  meetings  were  recently 
held  by  the  Congressional  Union:  Mrs.  Char- 
lotfe  Perkins  Gilman,  the  brilliant  sociological 
writer  and  lecturer,  spoke  on  Feminism,  The 
Vision  and  the  Program  on  the  26th,  and  de- 
monstrated to  a  representative  audience  how  pos- 
sible it  has  now  become  for  women,  by  their  own 
united  efforts,  to  remake  the  world.  She  said 
she  considered  the  Congressional  Union  one  of 
the  healthiest  of  signs  in  that  it  was  giving  women 
the  country  over  a  common  ground  to  stand  on. 

One  of  the  most  notable  peace  meetings  ever 
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held  in  San  Francisco  was  given  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Congressional  Union  at  the  Califor- 
nia Building  at  the  Exposition,  with  a  notable 
group  of  speakers.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lowe  Wat- 
son, pioneer  suffragist  who  worked  through  Cali- 
fornia two  campaigns  as  President  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Equal  Suffrage  Association,  presided  as 
chairman  of  the  meeting  in  place  of  Mrs.  Phe- 
be  A.  Hearst  who  was  detained  through  illness 
in  her  family.  The  great  meeting  was  held  on 
the  day  of  the  opening  at  the  Hague  of  the  Wo- 
man's International  Peace  Conference  to  show 
the  sympathy  of  women  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
with  the  peace  movement.  That  the  world-en- 
franchisement of  women  means  world-peace  was 
the  dominant  note  struck  at  this  meeting  by  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford 
University,  and  the  speaker  of  the  day.  The 
four  corners  of  the  earth  were  represented  by 
Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore,  Organizer  of 
the  Congressional  Union,  for  this  country;  Dr. 
Leonie  Fordham  of  Switzerland,  who  repre- 
sented the  women  of  stricken  Europe,  and  Mrs. 
Sydney  Sprague,  Persian  wife  of  the  American 
professor,  who  told  of  her  work  among  the  wo- 
men of  Syria,  and  pleaded  for  more  freedom 
and  light  for  the  women  of  the  East  through  the 
solidarity  of  the  women  of  this  country.  A 
cablegram,  as  proposed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Gam- 
mage,  was  sent  to  the  International  Conference 
at  the  Hague,  expressing  sympathy  with  their 
aims  and  inviting  the  members  to  the  National 
Peace  Conference  to  be  held  at  the  Exposition 
in  July. 

The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Exposition  on 
the  29th  of  April  gave  a  luncheon  to  the  women 
of  distinction  of  the  various  Exhibits.  It  was  a 
remarkable  and  brilliant  gathering  representing 
the  women  of  many  nations  and  all  parts  of  the 
Country.  This  brilliant  assembly  became  a 
suffrage  meeting  when  Dr.  Elizabeth  Demo  of 
the  Fine  Arts  Palace  exhibit,  made  a  plea  for 
the  great  Suffrage  leader,  Susan  B.  Anthony, 
and  the  amendment  named  in  her  honor  which  is 
to  enfranchise  all  women.  With  one  accord 
every  speaker  turned  to  the  National  Suffrage 
theme.  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Sanborne,  President 
of  the  Woman's  Board,  and  on  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  Congressional  Union,  said  she 
was  glad  that  women  were  finally  beginning  to 
realize  their  debt  to  Miss  Anthony,  and  to  take 
up  national  work  for  her  amendment  which 
means  the  enfranchisement  of  all  women.  Mrs. 
Sanborne  said  suffrage  had  done  more  to  broad- 
en women  than  any  other  one  factor  in  their  ad- 
vance. Miss  Margaret  Fay  Whittemore,  na- 
tional organizer  for  the  Congressional  Union, 
spoke  of  the  struggle  of  Miss  Anthony  and  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  Union  in  regard  to  the 
Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment.  It  is  a  coin- 
cidence that  every  speaker  that  followed  was  a 
member  of  the  Congressional  Union.  They 
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were:  Dr.  Frances  F.  Bradley  and  Dr.  Anna 
Strong  of  the  Children's  National  Bureau,  Miss 
Louise  Brigham,  box  furniture  designer,  and 
Mrs.  Melville  Johnson,  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace. 

Well  known  women  who,  during  the  week 
ending  April  29,  joined  the  Congressional 
Union  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Chas.  P.  Nan- 
croft  of  the  New  Hampshire  State  Hospital; 
Miss  Helen  A.  Farnham,  newspaper  writer; 
Mrs.  Hortense  Russel,  newspaper  writer; 
Miss  Emma  B.  Moore,  General  Secretary 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Terre 
H  aute,  Ind. ;  Mrs.  John  H.  Swift  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  vice  president  general  of  the 
D.  A.  R. ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Levey,  representing  the 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  at  the  Ex- 
position;  Dr.  Leonie  Fordham  of  the  Interna- 
tional Peace  Party,  from  Switzerland;  Mrs. 
Julia  Stanclift  Sanborne,  President  of  the  Ber- 
keley (Cal.)  Open  Forum;  Dr.  Mary  A.  B. 
Girard  of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Sydney  Sprague,  Per- 
sian suffragist  working  for  the  liberation  of  the 
women  of  Syria;  Mrs.  Helen  Moore,  pioneer 
California  suffragist  and  club  woman;  Mrs.  El- 
izabeth Ganahl  of  Berkeley,  pioneer  educator; 
Miss  Isabel  Munson,  secretary  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Susan  B.  Anthony  Club,  and  others. 

U  U 
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EvF.RYWOMAN  stands  for  peace!  Demands 
the  best  army  and  navy  in  the  world  to  insure 
peace,  which  will  give  work  to  the  unemployed, 
who,  otherwise,  never  can  have  peace. 


EV  ERY  W  OM  AN 
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Nothing  more  illuminating  as  an  illustration 
of  human  progress  can  be  found  than  the 
changed  attitude  of  women  towards  each  other. 
Nowhere  can  this  change  be  noted  more  readily 
than  in  the  great  international  meeting  of 
women  that  have  been  held  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  early  days  of  these  international  gath- 
erings, the  delegates  representing  different  na- 
tional councils,  were  frequently  antagonistic  or 
suspicious  of  each  other.  They  largely  re- 
flected the  attitudes  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments and  frequently  were  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  their  prejudices  or  fancied  antago- 
nisms. 

At  the  great  gathering  of  the  Quinquennial, 
held  at  Rome,  May,  1914,  a  different  spirit 
was  manifested.  Although  the  antagonisms  of 
governments  represented  there  by  groups  of 
women  were  so  virulent  that  it  needed  but  a 
faint  excuse  for  them  to  jump  at  each  others 
throats  like  mad  dogs,  the  hearts  of  these  rep- 
resentative women  were  bent  upon  great  inter- 
national reforms,  which  had  for  their  end  the 
benefits  of  mankind,  world  wide.  German  and 
French,  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  British, 
Canadian,  Italian  and  American,  bound  to- 
gether by  the  vital  interests  of  the  home,  the 
child,  sanitation,  morals  and  education,  forgot 
for  the  time  everything  but  the  welfare  of  the 
world.  These  women  were  no  tiroes  in  gov- 
ernment, nor  were  they  emasculated  patriots. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interests  of  their  native 
land  was  paramount  and  no  sacrifice  would 
have  been  too  great  for  them  to  have  made 
for  it.  But  they  saw  clearly  that  the  progress 
of  their  country  was  dependent  upon  these  rather 
than  upon  the  evanescent  things  which  are  gained 
by  physical  combat. 

Geographically  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world  was  represented.  This  of  itself  was  re- 
markable, but  we  are  so  accustomed  to  inter- 
national relationships,  upon  a  physical  basis, 
that  we  think  nothing  of  it.  The  man  of  mod- 
erate means  sits  down  to  a  table  and  eats  his 
meal  from  Austrian  china,  with  cutlery  made  in 
Germany,  Scotch  oats.  South  American  coffee 
or  Japanese  or  China  tea,  while  he  reads  from 
the  daily  papers  the  things  which  happened 
in  South  Africa  yesterday. 

But  socially  and  morally  the  situation  of 
the  various  interests  were  as  widely  separated 
as  geographically.  The  Queen  of  Italy  gra- 
ciously received  the  guests  at  a  meeting  arranged 
especially  for  them  by  her  in  the  Quirinal, 
where  the  most  gracious  reception  was  accorded 
the  representatives  from  each  of  the  countries 
represented.  The  arrangements  were  as  digni- 
fied as  if  the  most  illustrious  potentates  were 
to  be  received,  for  indeed  these  women  were 
the  ambassadors  from  a  new  civilization,  a 
civilization  built  upon  the  value  of  humanity 
rather  than  upon  any  adventitious  accident  of 
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birth  or  environment.  For  the  first  time  the 
Church  and  State,  in  Rome,  united  in  according 
recognition  to  the  same  people;  the  Church 
recognizing  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
organized  womanhood.  Woman,  the  first 
priestess  of  the  race,  in  her  advancement  could 
never  forget  that  life  is  founded  in  the  eternal 
verities,  for  which  the  church  stands. 

The  delegates  represented  the  world-wide  in- 
terests of  women.  Artists,  musicians,  working 
women,  sociologists,  scientists,  all  united  with 
a  oneness  of  purpose  never  before  seen.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  men  to  have 
called  together  such  a  gathering.  Men  of 
different  pursuits  are  so  much  more  separate 
than  are  women,  similarly  situated,  because 
there  are  no  fundamental  interests  for  the  male 
sex  that  draws  them  together  and  makes  them 
understand  each  other  as  there  is  among  women. 
It  does  not  matter  how  divergent  the  lives  of 
women  may  be,  there  are  certain  fundamental 
interests  that  are  common  to  all  and  that  all 
understand.  The  home,  the  child,  the  comfort 
and  well  being  of  the  family,  these  are  the 
same  the  world  over,  it  does  not  matter  how 
varied  may  be  the  ideals  or  how  different  the 
manner  of  reaching  them.  These  will  ever  be 
the  most  absorbing  and  universal  of  the  interest 
of  women. 

From  the  Queen  in  the  palace  of  the  Ceasars 
to  the  deported  immigrant  girl  is  a  long  reach. 
But  the  arms  of  the  women  representing  the 
International  Council  of  Women  were  long 
enough  to  clasp  both.  Possibly  nothing  was 
of  more  vital  interest  than  the  work  which  was 
entrusted  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the  prop- 
erly protecting  and  providing  for  women  and 
girls,  held  for  deportation  and  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  organized  effort,  in  every  country, 
to  see  that  girls  when  leaving  home  for  a  for- 
eign land  should  be  properly  informed  and 
protected.  That  the  initial  step  in  this  move- 
ment should  have  come  from  our  own  Govern- 
ment was  a  just  cause  of  pride  to  the  delega- 
tion from  the  United  States  and  of  itself  the 
contradiction  to  the  oft  repeated  fable  that  we 
as  a  people  care  nothing  for  anything  except 
the  almighty  dollar.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  a  nation  had  officially 
considered  the  most  negligible  quantity  among 
its  people,  a  disinherited  alien  woman. 

The  Quinquennial  by  unanimous  resolution 
adopted  the  plan  outlined  by  our  Government 
and  at  once  put  into  action  machinery  for  the 


proper  conduct  of  the  work.  This  action  by 
the  Quinquennial  was  but  a  beginning  of  the 
praise  which  I  heard  in  every  country  of 
Europe,  as  I  completed  the  work  entrusted  to 
me,  visiting  every  European  country,  includ- 
ing the  Balkan  States  and  Turkey. 

From  our  own  ambassadors,  as  well  as  the 
Secretaries  of  State  of  these  different  govern- 
ments, and  the  highest  official  in  the  immigration 
or  emigration  service  of  the  different  countries, 
all  united  in  saying  that  not  only  would  great 
good  be  accomplished  to  the  individuals  for 
whom  the  laws  were  primarily  passed,  but  that 
the  new  interpretation  had  been  given  to  the 
ideals  of  government  and  that  the  Homeric 
words  of  its  constitution  were  being  revivified. 

Possibly  the  most  important  result  from  a 
European  standpoint  was  accomplished  in  Con- 
stantinople. Our  ambassador,  Mr.  Morgan- 
thau,  gathered  together  in  the  drawing  room 
of  his  beautiful  palace  the  representatives  of 
the  different  governments  in  Turkey  as  well 
as  those  interested  in  the  subject,  and  a  strong 
committee  was  formed  to  abolish  white  slavery. 
Since  that  time,  the  chief  of  police  of  Constan- 
tinople has  waged  a  most  successful  war  against 
these  law  breakers  and  more  than  three  hun- 
dred were  expelled.  This  work  was  accom- 
plished as  soon  as  the  foreigners  left  Turkey, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  good  to  note 
that  there  was  only  one  American  who  was 
found  among  this  nefarious  group. 

This  world-wide  impetus  for  better  moral 
conditions  is  due  entirely  to  the  personal  interest 
taken  in  such  matters  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Hon  W.  B.  Wilson  and  the  Commis- 
sioner General  of  Immigration,  Hon.  A.  Cami- 
netti.  That  men  of  high  personal  character 
have  grown  upon  this  stock,  a  civic  and  social 
conscience,  and  as  public  servants,  have  not 
been  content  simply  to  walk  in  beaten  paths, 
but  have  developed  other  means  of  service  to 
the  people,  and  thus  have  breathed  into  the  law 
of  the  land  the  spirit  of  its  founders,  is  prophetic 
of  movement  for  betterment  yet  to  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  another  important, 
unlocked  for  good  which  has  come  from  this 
movement  to  see  that  justice  and  mercy  are 
shown  to  the  alien  girl.  This  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  elevates  one  woman  in 
the  service  of  the  Government  at  each  immigra- 
tion station  to  the  position  of  "Special  Officer." 
This  woman,  selected  for  her  especial  fitness 
for  this  service,  is  to  have  entire  charge  of  any 
woman  held  for  deportation  and  is  to  study 
the  conditions  surrounding  the  case  and  report 
directly  to  the  Commissioner  General  of  Immi- 
gration. Hitherto  all  this  work  has  been  done 
by  men,  and  while  they  have  doubtless  done 
the  best  possible,  it  is  readily  recognized  that 
work  of  this  character  should  always  be  depu- 
tized to  women. 
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A  tone  of  buoyant,  brilliant,  colorful  opti- 
mism, thoroughly  Californian,  is  the  dominant 
note  of  the  collection  of  paintings  and  sculpture 
that  has  recently  been  installed  as  a  permanent 
attraction  in  the  Memorial  Museum  in  Golden 
Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  It  is  almost  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  California  Artists,  who  are  respon- 
sible for  its  installation  and  is  thoroughly  rep- 
resentative of  the  standing  that  the  art  of  Cali- 
fornia has  won  for  itself  in  the  half  century 
of  its  growth. 

The  standard  of  any  collection  of  pictures 
must  be  judged  by  the  canvases  displayed  by 
men  of  recognized  reputation.  Their  worth 
is  the  undisputed  gauge  by  which  to  measure 
the  offerings  of  the  younger  or  less  well-known 
aspirants  for  artistic  fame.  These  may  be  in- 
ferior to  the  pictures  of  their  elders;  they  may 
equal  them  in  merit  or  they  may  strike  a  new 
note  of  pleasure-giving  power  that  will  insure 
them  life,  long  after  the  canvases  of  their  masters 
are  forgotten.  Nevertheless  the  novices  have 
yet  their  spurs  to  win.    They  cannot  be  quoted 
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as  authorities  by  the  writer,  who  is  trying  to 
convey  to  art  lovers  who  haven't  seen  a  col- 
lection just  the  grade  of  that  which  is  offered 
upon  the  walls  of  the  gallery. 

Here,  in  this  collection,  the  old  guard  is 
represented  by  William  Keith,  Julian  Rix,  Jules 
Pages,  T.  Hill,  and  Jules  Tavernier,  but  not 
by  specimens  of  their  skill  that  do  them  full 
credit.  Gauging  the  collection  by  what  are 
easily  recognized  as  their  best  efforts,  it  is  with 
satisfaction  that  one  observes  the  Californian 
masters  of  today  showing  pictures  far  superior 
in  merit  to  those  that  brought  fame  and  fortune 
to  their  predecessors.  Charles  Rollo  Peters, 
Charles  Dickman,  G.  Cadenasso,  Xavier  Mar- 
tinez, A.  Joullin,  Haig  Patigan  and  M.  Earl 
Cummings  have  carried  the  standard  of  art 
far  beyond  the  point  reached  by  the  California 
pioneers.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  They  found 
beaten  paths  easy  to  travel,  while  Keith  and 
his  contemporaries  blazed  their  way  through  the 
scepticism  of  those  who  lived  in  the  firm  convic- 
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tion  that  art  came  only  from  the  galleries  of 
Europe.  As  fine  as  is  their  present  work,  the 
picture  loving  public  has  every  reason  to  hope 
for  even  better  results  from  this  coterie  of 
earnest  workers  who  are  yet  scarcely  in  their 
prime.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Dickman 
and  Joullin  have  no  pictures  in  this  exhibition, 
although  Dickman  is  president  of  the  society 
and  one  of  the  judges. 

As  a  stimulant  to  the  present  leaders  of 
California  art,  to  exert  every  effort  to  retain 
their  supremacy,  is  a  group  of  younger  men, 
earnest  workers  of  great  skill,  and  some  genius. 
Joseph  Mora,  Emil  Grebs,  Ferdinand  Berg- 
dorff,  Arthur  Cahill,  and  Matteo  Sandona  are 
doing  a  quality  of  work  that  must  be  recog- 
nized as  line  with  here  and  there  specimens 
full  of  inspiration.  Notable  are  the  "Navajo 
Girl"  (marble)  by  Joseph  Mora;  the  "Por- 
trait of  His  Mother,"  by  Arthur  Cahill; 
"Golden  Hills,"  by  Ferdinand  Bergdorff,  and 
two  portraits,  by  Sandona. 


Enchantment        Mr.  Earl  Cummings 
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Because  the  work  of  the  women  artists  of  Cah- 
fornia  has  been  excluded  from  the  foregoing 
classification,  it  is  not  because  we  have  no  fine 
female  painters  in  our  State,  but  because  those 
who  deserve  to  rank  with  their  brothers  are 
younger  women  at  painting  today,  but  who  are 
not  associated  definitely  with  the  very  brief 
history  of  California's  art.  They  are  living 
influences  and  their  impress,  now  in  the  making, 
will  be  more  easy  to  define  ten  years  from  now 
than  at  present. 

Probably  the  leader  of  our  women  painters 
is  Gertrude  Partington.  All  the  vigor,  certainty 
of  touch  and  refinement  of  imagination  that  she 
has  combined  to  form  her  style,  are  in  evidence 
in  "The  Actress,"  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
canvases  of  the  exhibition.  If  she  were  dis- 
posed to  dispute  Miss  Partington's  pre-emi- 
nence, Evelyn  McCormick  could  find  many 
supporters  to  her  claim.  She  has  produced 
many  of  the  scenes  of  Monterey  with  a  fidelity 
to  the  originals  softened  and  glorified  by  the 

The  one  measure  presented  to  the  California 
Legislature  this  year  which  could  be  claimed 
as  a  woman's  measure,  inasmuch  as  it  struck 
a  blow  at  prejudice  and  tradition  in  favor  of 
justice  and  the  equality  of  the  sexes  was  the 
so-called  woman  juror  bill.  This  bill  went 
down  to  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  senators 
whom  women  had  helped  to  elect.  The  women 
of  the  state  should  understand  what  the  oppo- 
sition to  this  bill  meant,  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  based  and  the  history  of  its  flight  through 
the  Senate. 

At  the  request  of  the  California  Civic  League 
the  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Edwin  M. 
Butler  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  early  part  of  the 
1915  session  and  was  referred  in  due  time 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  the  evening 
that  this  bill  was  to  be  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee representatives  of  several  women's  organ- 
izations were  present  to  show  their  interest  in  the 
measure.  At  the  close  of  a  long  evening  ses- 
sion the  jury  bill  came  up  and  the  speakers 
in  favor  presented  their  arguments. 

There  was  a  long  silence  after  the  second 
speaker  had  finished,  broken  by  the  voice  of  a 
senator  moving  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
do  pass.  There  was  no  count  made  of  the  ayes 
in  response  to  the  call  for  an  affirmative  vote, 
but  there  was  not  a  single  no  in  answer  to  the 
request  for  the  opposing  vote. 

The  question  does  arise  as  to  why  the  opposi- 
tion could  not  meet  the  proponents  of  the  meas- 
ure face  to  face  and  in  open  debate  thrash  out 
the  merits  of  the  measure.  This  same  question 
obtrudes  itself  again  and  again. 

The  next  morning  the  opposition  began  to 


poetry  of  a  strong  and  sympathetic  mastery 
of  technique. 

Mary  Curts  Richardson's  portaits  are  a  de- 
cided addition  to  the  collection,  while  Isabel 
Hunter  has  caught  in  a  notable  degree  the 
vagueness  and  mystery  of  the  sea  in  the  semi- 
light  of  mist  and  drifting  fogs. 

Margaret  Herrick,  Caroline  Rixford  John- 
son, Georgia  Bordwell,  Maren  Frollick,  Con- 
stance Peters,  Genevieve  Rexford  Sargent,  and 
Isabelle  C.  Percy  are  represented  by  very 
pleasing  specimens  of  their  work,  while  the 
Japanese  flavor  of  the  pictures  shown  by  Helen 
Hyde  are  characteristics  of  the  style  by  which 
she  has  produced  so  many  successful  canvases. 

Bertha  M.  Boyle  is  the  only  woman  sculptor 
who  is  represented  in  the  exhibition.  Her  offer- 
ing is  three  piaster  reliefs  of  animals. 

Chris  Jorgensen,  Will  Sparks,  Theodore 
Wores,  Orrin  Peck,  Harry  Stuart  Fonda,  L. 
P.  Latimer,  H.  Brewer,  Maynard  Dixon,  Frank 
Van  Sloun  and  Perham  Wahl,  all  of  whom 
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rally  and  to  find  expression.  The  same  old 
arguments  of  the  anti-suffragists  refurbished  a 
bit  to  meet  the  occasion  were  brought  forth, 
such  as  the  women  advocating  it  are  radicals; 
jury  work  is  too  arduous ;  women  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  mire  that  surrounds  jury  service. 
There  was  a  great  hue  and  cry  about  sex 
antagnoism,  about  women  never  being  satisfied, 
and  desiring  in  addition  to  the  ballot  special 
advantages  and  requirements  in  jury  service  with 
entire  disregard  to  the  facts  in  the  case.  I 
append  the  exact  words  of  the  measure  as  in- 
troduced. *  *  *  "provided,  however,  that 
the  trial  jury  in  a  criminal  action  shall  not  be 
completed  until  there  shall  have  been  drawn 
and  accepted,  as  members  of  every  such  jury, 
persons  of  the  sex  to  which  the  defendant  to 
the  action  belongs,  and  persons  of  the  sex  to 
which  the  person,  or  persons,  alleged  to  have 
been  injured  in  person  or  property  by  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  action,  belongs.  " 

Is  there  any  special  privilege  for  women 
asked  for  in  the  above?  Is  there  anything 
but  open  and  fair  equality  for  both  sexes  re- 
quired by  such  a  statute? 

One  senator  declared  his  opposition  because 
as  a  lawyer  he  often  asked  women  witnesses 
questions  that  he  could  never  ask  in  the  pres- 
ence of  other  women,  particularly  women  that 
he  knew,  thus  unwittingly  proving  the  conten- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that  women 
witnesses,  often  young,  often  wronged,  often 
ignorant,  need  the  protection  of  their  own  sex 


have  established  reputations  for  themselves,  have 
some  of  their  best  work  hung  "on  the  line." 

A  summary  of  the  whole  collection  finds  that 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  portraiture,  only  here  and 
there  even  a  suggestion  of  the  impressionistic 
influence,  as  total  absence  of  the  futuristic 
cultism,  very  few  statues,  an  abundance  of 
landsiapes,  most  of  them  Californian,  and  one 
or  two  art-prints  and  pastels. 
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The  statue  "Enchantment,"  by  M.  Earl 
Cummings,  reproduced  here,  is  by  popular  ac- 
claim, adjudged  to  be  the  gem  of  the  collection. 

A  neat  little  catalogue,  to  sell  at  a  nominal 
price,  has  been  issued.  The  demand  for  this 
has  been  satisfactory  to  date  and  promises  well. 
The  profits  from  the  sale  of  the  catalogues  are 
to  be  devoted  to  the  purchases  of  pictures  or 
sculpture  out  of  the  exhibit,  the  same  to  become 
the  property  of  the  Memorial  Museum.  This 
plan  is  certainly  commendable,  as  it  results  in  a 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 


in  the  hour  of  trial  as  well  as  of  temptation. 

To  go  back,  the  opposition  became  so  strong 
that  the  friends  of  the  measure  to  save  it  from 
defeat  decided  to  re-refer  it  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

For  the  second  time  friends  of  the  measure 
gathered  at  the  hearing  of  the  committee.  This 
time  our  speaker  was  denied  the  courtesy  of  a 
hearing  or  the  chance  to  meet  and  to  answer 
any  objections  in  other  words  to  win  or  lose 
on  the  merits  of  the  question  The  right  of 
presenting  our  case  refused,  the  bills  were  re- 
ferred to  a  sub-committee  of  three  for  redraft- 
ing. A  bill  with  restrictions,  smacking  of  privi- 
lege rather  than  of  equality  was  recommended 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  passed  the 
Senate,  was  moved  for  reconsideration  and  de- 
feated behind  closed  doors,  for  the  Senate  went 
into  executive  session  in  order  that  if  necessary 
testimony  might  be  introduced  to  defeat  the 
bill,  testimony  to  which  women  called  for  jury 
service  might  be  compelled  to  listen,  testimony 
unfit  for  women's  ears,  yet  testimony  wrung 
from  women  and  young  girls  in  brutal  cross- 
examinations  in  the  presence  of  men,  and  this 
in  the  name  of  justice  and  equality. 

There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this. 
This  experience  should  bring  home  to  the  women 
of  California  two  things;  first,  that  the  granting 
of  suffrage  was  only  a  first  step — a  skirmish — 
in  the  battle  for  equality  and  freedom;  second, 
that  women  must  stand  together  in  acquiring  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  women  movement 
and  then  for  unity  of  action  in  the  next  forward 
step.  Let  us  not  forget  that  "they  have  rights 
who  dare  maintain  them." 
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It  seemed  to  me  that  the  production  of  Ros- 
sini's "Stabat  Mater"  on  April  25th  at  the  Ex- 
position in  Festival  Hall  was  the  best  and  most 
artistic  entertainment  given  of  its  kind  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  in  San  Francisco. 
The  soloist  were  in  fine  form,  the  choruses  in 
perfect  harmony,  and  the  grand  orchestra  of 
eighty  yielded  well  to  the  baton  of  conductor 
Paul  Steindorff.  The  enjoyable  concert  was 
preceded  by  several  orchestral  numbers  conduct- 
ed by  Max  Bendix,  who  so  quickly  won  our 
esteem  and  satisfaction.  The  "Meistersaenger 
Overture"  opened  the  programme  and — probab- 
ly due  to  the  hanging  of  canvasses  around  the 
hall.  There  were  no  annoying  effects  of  wrong 
acoustic  noticeable.  Miss  Johanna  Kristoffy 
sang  the  aria,  "Vissi  d'  Arte,"  from  "La 
Tosca"  splendidly.  Ralph  Errolle  pleased 
much  by  the  rendering  of  the  Cavatina  from 
Faust,  "Salve  Dimora."  It  takes  operatic  voices 
to  make  such  an  operatic  cantata  as  "Stabat 
Mater,"  which  closed  the  concert,  enjoyable. 
Mrs.  Carroll  Nicholson  and  Mr.  Henry  L. 
Perry  completed  the  quartet  and  sang  their 
parts  well.  The  chorus  numbered  about  25 
voices  and  showed  in  their  precision,  discrimina- 
tion of  shade  and  light,  signs  of  good  drilling 
and  intelligence.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  notice 
that  "Oratorio"  is  being  redeemed  a  little  from 
the  slough  of  despond  in  which  it  is  now  stagger- 
ing. To  save  it  entirely  I  believe  that  if  a 
thorough  system  were  engrafted  on  the  public 
schools  to  encourage  musical  art  it  would  do 
more  than  all  the  elaborate  and  grand  schemes 
combined.  A  great  mass  of  material  would  be 
ready  m  a  few  years  for  the  baton  of  the  con- 
ductor of  orchestra  or  opera.  The  importance 
of  the  problem  seems  most  patent,  and  the  in- 
fluence on  opera  would  be  no  less  marked  by 
the  perennial  output  of  fresh  voices  and  good 
musicians. 

flt 

ORGAN  RECITALS  AT  THE 
EXPOSITION 

Besides  the  orchestral  entertainments  which 
are  being  given  continually  in  the  Exposition  by 
the  two  eminent  conductors  chosen  to  be  the 
leaders  of  the  official  orchestra  during  the  entire 
season,  Mr.  Auguste  Bosc  and  Max  Bendix, 
music  lovers  receive  artistic  treats  through  the 
organ  recitals  at  Festival  Hall.  An  organ  con- 
cert is  provided  for  every  day  of  the  entire  period 
of  the  Exposition.  Representative  organists  of 
not  only  California  but  of  the  whole  United 
States,  have  been  engaged  to  play.  Wallace 
Sabin,  the  official  organist,  has  already  perform- 
ed several  times,  also  Uda  Waldrop  and  War- 
ren D.  Allerf,  both  of  local  fame,  Clarence 
Eddy,  Bruce  G.  Kingsley,  Richard  Keys 
Biggs,  and  several  more.  In  June,  Edwin  H. 
Lemare,    credited   with    being    the  greatest 
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living  organist,  will  move  "by  concord 
of  sweet  sounds"  drawn  forth  from  the 
great  organ  we  are  so  proud  of.  He  is  booked 
for  1  00  concerts.  Then  we  understand  that  the 
"young  old"  wonder,  Camillo  Sainl-Saens,  will 
play  an  organ  concerto  of  his  own  composition 
with  the  Exposition  orchestra.  Mr.  Stewart  is 
certainly  handling  his  task — that  of  providing 
for  everything  musical  at  the  fair — in  a  very 
creditable  manner  and  draws  forth  our  admira- 
tion. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  important  bookings 
for  Festival  Hall  at  the  Exposition  is  that  of  the 
Luther  College  Concert  Band,  of  Luther  Col- 
lege, Decorah,  Illinois,  coming  to  San  Francisco 
the  first  week  in  June.    This  organization,  which 
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was  founded  in  1878  with  a  membership  of  but 
eleven,  now  consists  of  fifty-seven  instrumental- 
ists, each  a  master  of  his  chosen  instrument,  and 
during  summer  vacations  the  band  makes  concert 
trips  of  several  weeks'  duration.  The  Luther 
College  Band  has  made  two  trips  through  the 
north-west  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  but  never 
before  has  it  come  to  California.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Carlo  A.  Sperati,  varied  pro- 
grams are  presented,  including  classical,  oper- 
atic and  popular  numbers. 

Another  important  musical  event  to  take  place 
at  Festival  Hall  during  the  Exposition  is  the 
series  of  concerts  to  be  given  by  the  Apollo 
Musical  Club,  of  Chicago,  which  will  come 
in  its  three  special  trains  in  July. 

This  organization  of  250  trained  voices  is 
the  largest  chorus  in  Chicago  and -ranks  among 
the  three  largest  and  most  prominent  choral 
societies  in  America,  the  other  two  being  the 


Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto  and  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society  of  Boston.  The  conductor, 
Mr.  Harrison  M.  Wild,  is  one  of  the  recognized 
leaders  among  choral  directors  of  the  world 
and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing 
the  Apollo  Club  to  its  present  state  of  perfection. 

The  soloists  who  are  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco with  the  Apollo  Club  are  recognized  art- 
ists, including  Leonora  Allen  of  Chicago,  so- 
prano, Christine  Miller  of  Pittsburg,  and  one 
of  the  best  concert  singers  in  America,  con- 
tralto, Paul  Althouse,  tenor,  and  Arthur  Mid- 
dleton,  basso,  both  of  the  Metropolitan  Grand 
Opera,  New  York.  Edgar  Nelson,  the  organ- 
ist and  accompanist  of  the  organization,  has  a 
high  standing  in  his  chosen  field  and  the  con- 
certs of  the  Apollo  Club  are  bound  to  be  of 
the  greatest  musical  importance. 

^ 

THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  OR- 
CHESTRA. 

The  coming  of  this  famous  orchestra  should 
be  not  alone  an  event  m  the  annals  of  San 
Francisco's  musical  history,  but  also  a  lesson 
to  be  learned  of  what  a  perfectly  well-trained 
and  well-organized  orchestra  can  do.  It  is  a 
well-established  fact  that  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  ranks  favorably  among  the  first  in- 
stitutions of  its  kind  in  the  world  and  that  the 
city  of  Boston  can  point  to  it  with  pride.  After 
hearing  this  magnificent  orchestra,  will  it  im- 
press some  of  our  men  of  liberal  culture  and 
wealth  sufficiently  to  create  a  committee  and 
give  to  San  Francisco  a  symphony  orchestra, 
which  will  gradually  become  a  time-honored 
institution  on  which  we  and  all  new-comers  can 
look  with  pride  also?  It  would  be  a  firm  pillar 
on  which  to  build  and  sustain  the  taste  for 
something  higher  and  do  much  to  the  growth 
of  art  feeling.  Here  is  a  rare  chance  to  earn 
the  gratitude  of  our  city  like  Henry  Higginson, 
the  founder  of  the  above  institution,  receives 
from  this  city. 

Fhe  Boston  Symphony  gave  its  first  concert 
in  the  old  Music  Hall  of  Boston  in  1881  with 
an  orchestra  of  sixty  men,  drawn  entirely  from 
local  forces.  As  it  does  today,  the  organization 
always  arranged  for  a  high  standard  of  pro- 
grammes. Mr.  Henschel  was  the  first  conduc- 
tor, followed  by  Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna. 
I  hen  came  the  rigid  drill-master,  Arthur  Nikish, 
from  Leipzig,  under  whose  able  baton  the 
orchestra  made  wonderful  strides.  Paur  suc- 
ceeded Nikish  for  five  years,  when  Mr.  Gericke 
was  re-engaged  and  remained  at  the  post  for 
eight  years.  Dr.  Karl  Muck  then  followed, 
general  music  director  of  the  Royal  Opera  of 
Berlin,  who  will  conduct  the  Symphony  during 
its  term  of  playing  at  the  Exposition. 
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THE  BARRERE  ENSEMBLE. 

An  organization  of  wind  instruments,  to 
which  is  added  a  French  Horn,  was  presented 
to  us  last  month,  which  not  alone  was  extremely 
enjoyable  but  also  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
hearing  a  class  of  music  that  is  rarely  heard  by 
the  majority  of  the  musicians.  And  what  they 
produced  was  extremely  good  and  artistic.  It 
is  well  known  how  hard  it  is  to  find  an  ensemble 
of  players  of  \vood  instruments,  who  play  well 
and  in  tune  the  great  master  works  of  the  com- 
posers. The  Barrere  ensemble  can  do  it  and 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  demands,  and  the 
selections  of  the  programmes  speak  for  them- 
selves. The  mstruments  were  flutes,  oboes, 
clarinets,  bassoons  and  horns,  nine  artists  all 
told,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Barrere. 

£^ 

CELEBRATION  OF  SHAKESPEARE'S 
BIRTHDAY. 

John  D.  Barry  arranged  a  splendid  pro- 
gramme on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of 
Shakespeare,  which  was  a  success  throughout. 
The  largest  crowd  which  has  as  yet  gathered 
in  Festival  Hall  took  up  every  available  inch 
of  standing  room  and  it  was  estimated  that  close 
to  4,000  people  must  have  thronged  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  great  poet.  Dr.  Maurice  W.  O'Con- 
nell  opened  the  programme  with  an  organ  trans- 
cription of  Gounod's  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Pro- 
fessor W.  D.  Arms  followed  with  a  speech  on 
the  Drama  League.  Next  came  songs  from 
Shakespeare,  sung  by  Foster  Krake,  and  the 
Othello,  "Ave  Maria,  "  rendered  by  Mrs.  Flor- 
ence Le  Roy  Chase,  accompanied  by  J.  G. 
Jacobson.  Mrs.  M.  E.  Blanchard  sang  three 
songs  specially  written  for  the  occasion  by  T.  V. 
Cator,  accompanied  by  himself.  Mr.  Barry 
delivered  an  address  on  "Shakespeare,"  and 
Miss  Olga  Steeb  Keefer  played  charmingly 
Mendelssohn's  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream," 


responding  with  several  encores.  The  church 
scene  from  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  was 
acted  by  local  artists,  Mrs.  Lillian  Quinn  Stark 
as  Beatrice,  assisted  by  the  Boys'  Choir  of  old 
St.  Mary's.  Uda  Waldrop  concluded  the  pro- 
gramme with  some  organ  selections. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  SAN  FRANCISCO 
OPERA  COMPANY. 

Scottish  Rite  Auditorium  not  proving  to  be 
a  successful  house  for  grand  opera,  the  manage- 
ment transferred  the  entertainments  to  "Small 
Italia.  "  It  is  rather  humiliating  to  us  to  have 
to  admit  that  we  do  not  possess  enough  love 
for  music  to  patronize  opera  without  the  assist- 
ance of  a  foreign  nation,  but  such  is  the  case. 
The  Italians  would  not  go  to  the  Scottish  Rite 
Hall,  and  we  would  not  go  in  great  numbers 
to  warrant  the  continuance  of  performances 
there,  and  as  the  ladies  at  the  head  of  this 
organization  are  determined  to  see  it  through, 
they  had  to  find  an  opera  house  nearer  to  the 
Italian  quarters,  where  the  music  is  understood 
by  nearly  everybody  and  thoroughly  appreciated. 
Here  a  shrewd  observer  will  receive  two  treats, 
that  of  hearing  the  opera  and  of  watching  the 
audience  well  acquainted  with  every  strain  of 
the  arias  and  melodies  of  the  music.  The  solo- 
ists and  orchestra  are  now  playing  to  a  much 
more  critical  audience,  who  demand  that  every- 
thing must  be  right. 

#  4  4* 

Some  very  wise  words  were  spoken  by  the 
English  musician,  Landon  Ronald.  I  believe 
every  artist  will  appreciate  the  following: 

"Let  the  artist  be  paid  for  his  stock  in  trade, 
and  leave  him  free  hand  to  give  what  he  can 
afford  to  any  charity  he  may  think  fit,  just  like 
any  ordinary  individual. 

It  is  but  seldom  that  one  hears  of  the  hall 


being  given  free  or  the  printing  being  done  for 
nothing,  and  there  has  never  been  a  case  that 
can  be  traced  where  newspapers  have  inserted 
advertisements  free  of  charge.  The  only  thing 
that  draws  the  public  to  the  hall  is  the  per- 
former, and  he  is  the  only  factor  that  is  asked 
to  do  something  f  ornothing! 

"The  charity  is  nearly  always  largely  bene- 
fited by  those  concerts ;  they  are  seldom  or  never 
a  failure.  Therefore,  it  behooves  all  artists 
strenuously  to  resist  appearing  for  nothing." 

GOOD  MUSIC  ON  EXAMINER'S  DAY. 

On  May  I  st.  Examiner's  Day  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, much  good  music  was  heard  everywhere 
and  enjoyed  thoroughly  by  the  kiddies,  who 
had  turned  out  in  great  numbers  to  hear,  see 
and  taste  goodies  prepared  for  their  benefit. 
All  the  artists  who  were  there  to  do  their 
share  toward  entertaining  the  little  ones,  pro- 
claimed unanimously  that  they  sang  and  played 
to  very  appreciative  audiences.  Even  to  the 
Festival  Hall  the  little  folk  had  wandered, 
listening  wondrously  to  Wagner's  "Walkur- 
emritt"  and  the  music  of  the  "Magic  Fire." 
Their  little  hearts  went  out  to  kind  Miss  Clara 
Alexander,  who  amused  them  so  greatly  with 
her  interesting  darkey  songs,  like  "Push  Along" 
and  many  others,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ada 
Belle  Jacobson,  and  were  enchanted  when  they 
heard  Fernanda  Pratt  sing  "Mighty  lak  a 
Rose,"  and  Uda  Waldrop,  catching  the  spirit 
of  the  day,  play  "Turkey  in  the  Straw,"  and 
Chauncey  Olcott  made  their  little  hearts  leap 
with  joy  when  hearing  him  sing  "My  Dear 
Little  Irish  Rose."  Mr.  Pasmore  did  much 
to  amuse  them,  also  Miss  Elsie  Larsen  through 
her  violin  playing.  In  the  evening  the  Glee 
Club  gave  a  splendid  concert,  concluding  a  very 
enjoyable  day. 


nal  bond  of  union  is  so  constantly  working  for 
the  healing  of  the  relationships  between  these 
individuals,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one 
member  of  the  body  of  humanity  to  do  a  great 
wrong  without  the  other  members  unconsciously, 
and  I  might  say  even  intuitively  and  spontan- 
eously, rushing  from  every  part  of  the  world 
with  sustenance,  with  remedies,  with  assistance, 
with  new  blood,  in  order  to  heal  that  particular 
unit.  Hence  the  great  recuperative  power  of 
the  body  of  humanity,  because  of  the  great 
virtues  existent  in  every  one  of  these  atoms,  is 
such,  that  if  one  individual  atom  fails  to  do  its 
duty,  other  indiviruals  will  perform  the  duty  un- 
done. But  remember  that  these  activities  on  the 
part  of  humanity  in  order  to  make  up  for  the 
failure  of  one  part,  are  spontaneous,  not  con- 
scious. 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
"Now  it  IS  to  make  a  conscious  co-operation 
possible  between  the  members  of  humanity,  that 
this  great  revelation  of  God  has  come  to  the 
world,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  oneness  of 
mankind ;  not  that  we  do  good  because  we  feel 
we  must;  but  the  message  of  Baha'a'llah  is, 
that  we  love  one  another  because  we  Want  to ; 
not  that  there  is  another  influence  forcing  us 
to  love,  but  because  our  very  birth  into  this  life 
is  an  effort  to  make  up  for  what  our  fellow 
man  has  left  undone.  In  other  words,  to  cause 
the  sum  total  of  goodness  and  virtue,  of  great- 
ness, love  and  unity  that  are  interspersed  through 
the  entire  membership  of  the  concourse  of  men, 
to  become  incorporated  in  every  individual, 
and  to  be  expressed  in  a  visible,  tangible  way. 
in  every  deed  and  act  and  word  emanating 


from  that  individual. 

"It  is  this  form  of  unity  that  has  been 
achieved  already  in  a  comparatively  small  body. 
But  remember,  because  of  the  noble  virtues 
deposited  in  this  small  body,  it  already  pos- 
sesses the  properties  which  make  a  microcosm — 
from  which  the  macrocosm — the  realization  of 
the  oneness  of  mankind  in  all  its  individual  and 
integral  members  and  parts — is  to  be  achieved; 
and  Universal  Peace,  the  dream  of  poets,  sages 
and  prophets  of  all  the  ages,  is  to  be  expressed 
in  the  life  of  every  human  individual. 

"Then  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  the 
nations,  not  the  God  of  Israel,  or  Mohammed, 
or  Jesus,  or  Buddha,  or  Zoroaster,  but  the 
Lord  of  Hosts  will  be  worshipped,  and  the 
blessings  of  the  God  of  nations  will  flow  to 
the  peoples  of  the  world." 
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The  statue  of  "Vanity,"  on  exhibition  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  that 
is  attracting  so  much  attention,  brings  another 
California  genius  into  the  limelight.  It  is  a 
figure  group  of  wondrous  beauty  and  power, 
wherein  youth  and  innocence,  vanity  and  temp- 
tation is  most  strangely  blended.  The  figures 
are  nude,  the  outlines  classical;  but,  the  story 
in  full,  is  best  told  by  the  sculptor  herself, 
as  no  one  can  give  the  true,  intimate  touch 
to  such  a  work  of  art  as  can  its  creator. 

There  is  this  to  be  said,  however,  that  in 
California,  at  least,  the  enfranchisement  of 
women,  nor,  even  the  matrimonial  and  domestic 
life  do  not,  for  long,  interfere  with  talent. 
For,  here  is  Mrs.  Nonette  McGlashan-Hen- 
nessy,  the  young  mother  of  three  wonderfully 
clever  children,  living  in  the  quiet  mountain 
town  of  Grass  Valley,  producing  a  sculptured 
group  that  is  the  delight,  not  only  of  critics, 
but  of  all  who  love  the  beautiful  either  in  art 
or  nature. 

Some  few  years  back  when  the  pretty  and 
talened  Nonette  McGlashan  gave  up  her  studio 
— or  rather  the  great  fire  swept  it  away — and 
she  married,  soon  after,  the  art  circle,  which 
had  predicted  a  great  future  for  her,  shook 
its  collective  head  in  sorrow,  and  mournfully 
suggested  the  end  of  her  ambitions.  Not  so, 
however.  Genius  will  out,  as  this  statue  of 
"Vanity"  proves. 

Its  creator  was  born  in  Truckee,  Nevada 
county,  California,  and  is  the  oldest  of  a  family 
of  seven  girls  and  one  boy.  One  of  the  sisters 
is  now  deputy  district  attorney  of  Nevada 
county,  having  graduated  from  the  Hastings 
College  of  Law,  and  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  practiced  law  for  several  years.  An- 
other sister  has  taken  up  the  study  of  entymology 
while  a  student  in  the  University  of  California, 
and  through  her  experiments  in  butterfly  farm- 
ing, has  become  widely  known  as  the  "Butter- 
fly queen."  All  of  the  family  have  artistic  in- 
clinations, and  several  excellent  works  in  water- 
color  and  in  oil  have  resulted  from  their  efforts. 
Their  mother,  Mrs.  C.  F.  McGlashan,  of 
Truckee,  is  a  particularly  gifted  and  accom- 
plished woman,  and  it  is  mainly  through  her 
efforts  and  painstaking  training  that  the  natural 
abilities  of  the  girls  have  been  brought  out  and 
encouraged. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  her  childhood, 
Nonette  McGlashan  always  had  a  desire  to 
model.  In  "mud  cake"  days,  no  ordinary  imi- 
tation of  the  pies  of  commerce  would  answer, 
but  instead  she  would  mould  the  moistened 
earth  into  vague  fantastic  imitations  of  cows  or 
sheep,  or  horses.  In  school  her  first  ideas,  as 
to  turning  her  gift  into  some  useful  channel 
developed,  when  her  miniature  dolls,  modeled 
from  chewing  gum,  soon  brought  her  many 
offers  of  gum  and  candy,   in  return   for  her 
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efforts  with  the  discarded  gum.  During  all  her 
school  days  she  studied  most  assiduously  those 
books  that  contained  views  of  sculpture,  and 
even  to  this  day  she  treasures  the  old  text 
book  known  as  "The  Classic  Myths."  It 
was  this  book  she  believes  that  first  inspired 
her  to  become  a  sculpturess.  Its  pictured  stories 
of  the  old  masterpieces  in  marble  entranced 
the  child  from  the  first,  and  as  she  pored  over 
its  stories,  and  saw  in  its  beautiful  pictures 
of  Old-World  statues,  the  interpretation  of 
the  artists's  conception  of  his  subject's  feelings 
and  struggles,  she  resolved  that  she  too  would 
some  day  create  some  beautiful  work,  that 
would  for  all  time,  stand  as  her  addition  to 
the  world's  pleasure. 

In  speaking  of  her  delightful  training,  Mrs. 
McGhashan-Hennessy  says: 

"Perhaps  the  happiest  day  of  my  life  was 
the  bright  Spring  morning  that  I  first  entered 
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the  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  as  a  student.  A 
dream  of  my  life  was  being  realized,  and  I 
entered  the  work  there  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  The  three  years  that 
followed  fairly  flew  by,  but  every  day  saw  me 
more  enthusiastic  over  the  life  that  I  had  chosen, 
and  more  determined  to  master  every  detail  of 
my  part.  That  my  work  was  not  in  vain 
was  shown  one  day  when  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  being  selected  by  Douglas  Tilden,  one  of 
California's  most  famous  sculptors,  as  one  of 
his  assistants  in  his  work  upon  the  well  known 
Donahue  fountain,  which  now  stands  at  the 
intersection  of  Bush,  Battery  and  Market 
streets. 

"I  was  barely  twenty-one  when  I  went  East 
to  the  Art  Students  League  in  New  York. 
There  I  spent  a  profitable  year  studying  under 


Barnard,  one  of  America's  foremost  teachers. 
I  shall  always  look  back  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  the  hours  spent  in  his  courses  in 
modeling,  technique,  composition,  line  and  finish. 

"Upon  returning  from  New  York,  filled 
with  a  big  ambition,  and  an  ardent  enthusiasm 
for  my  work,  I  opened  a  studo  in  a  plain, 
unpretentious  little  building  at  912  Jones  street, 
San  Francisco.  My  quarters  there  were  meant 
for  work,  and  were  very  different  from  the 
luxurious  lounging  rooms  that  many  call  studios. 
The  place  was  soon  filled  with  clay  models, 
plaster  casts  and  other  evidences  of  my  efforts. 
While  here  I  executed  several  pieces  for  well 
known  San  Francisco  homes,  and  it  was  while 
working  upon  a  figure  for  the  Bohemian  Club 
that  the  earthquake  and  fire  wiped  out  my 
little  studio  along  with  the  greater  part  of  that 
beautiful  city. 

"However,  nothing  daunted,  I  went  back 
to  my  home  in  Truckee,  and  there,  working 
under  difficulties,  I  created  "Romance,"  a 
plaster  figure  that  was  afterward  exhibited  in 
the  rebuilt  Hopkins  Art  Institute,  and  other 
places. 

"It  was  soon  after  this  that  I  was  married 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Hennessy,  well  known  in  educa- 
tional circles  in  Nevada  county.  We  moved 
then  to  Grass  Valley,  where  my  home  has  been 
since.  But  through  the  years  of  my  married 
life  I  have  longed  to  be  back  at  work  at  my 
chosen  profession ;  and  now,  that  my  three 
children  are  growing  up,  I  have  at  last  found 
time  to  make  a  start  at  the  work  I  love. 

"1  he  figure  that  I  have  just  completed,  and 
which  is  now  on  exhibition  in  the  art  room  of 
the  California  building,  I  have  called  "Vanity," 
and  consists  of  a  plaster  group  depicting  the 
world-old  struggle  between  good  and  evil,  into 
which  our  vanities  inevitably  lead  us.  It  is 
usually  through  our  vanities  that  evil  overpowers 
us.  In  this  group  all  human  vanities  are  sym- 
bolized by  the  straight,  standing  figure  of  an 
innocent  girl  who  has  become  conscious  of  her 
own  beauty.  At  her  feet,  unseen  by  her, 
crouches  the  figure  of  Satan,  typifying  the  power 
of  evil.  This  figure  being  placed  in  an  impos- 
sible position,  suggests  that  he  is  super-human, 
and  is  therefore  a  spirit,  not  a  mortal.  His 
figure  is  only  partially  freed  from  the  earth, 
for  the  growth  of  his  strength  depends  on  the 
weakening  of  his  victim.  Vanity,  though  stand- 
ing straight,  is  poised  wavering  on  the  balls 
of  her  feet.  In  sculpture,  as  in  all  art,  where 
emotion  is  portrayed  by  the  human  figure,  the 
right  side  indicates  the  intentions,  while  the 
left  side  portrays  the  feelings,  therefore  I  have 
represented  the  right  leg  and  foot  of  Satan  as 
free  but  helpless,  to  indicate  the  waiting  con- 
dition of  the  tempter,  while  his  left  leg  is  still 
buried  in  the  ground,  for  temptation  creeps 
upon  us  m  disguise. 
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What  is  perhaps  the  greatest  victory  for  the 
cause  of  Equal  Suffrage  in  the  state  of  Califor- 
nia, is  the  recent  election  of  Mrs.  Carrie  H. 
Gibbs  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  Berkeley, 
the  educational  center  of  the  West. 

The  office  itself  is  a  minor  one,  and  that  it 
should  be  filled  by  a  woman  is  not  unprecedent- 
ed as  there  has  been  a  woman  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  in  this  city  for  six  years. 
But  the  importance  of  the  victory  lies  in  the  re- 
markable campaign  made  by  the  women  which 
has  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  women  are 
capable  of  fulfilling  the  stringent  demands  made 
upon  successful  campaigners.  The  organiza- 
tion was  perfect,  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  un- 
tiring efforts  of  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge, 
President  of  the  Berkeley  Civic  Center  League 
and  formerly  a  professor  in  Stanford  Univers- 
ity, who  was  elected  manager  of  Mrs.  Gibbs' 
campaign. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  all  that  one  might  wish  to 
find  in  a  woman,  possessing  the  many  feminine 
charms  which  make  a  womanly  woman,  but 
combined  with  a  powerful  personality,  a  keen 
insight  and  judgment,  and  a  reasoning  ability 
which  it  is  often  doubted  that  a  woman  may 
possess. 

Alive  to  the  peculiar  political  situation  and 
realizing  the  opportune  moment  for  women  to 
strike  and  make  their  influence  felt,  Mrs.  Cool- 
idge called  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  enlistmg 
and  combining  the  efforts  of  the  women,  invit- 
ing two  members  of  every  Woman's  Club  of 
every  sort,  m  the  city.  These  women  approve 
her  plan — to  place  a  woman  candidate  in  the 
field,  and  two  further  meetings  were  held  to 
which  the  ongmal  organizers  brought  their 
friends.  Eighteen  women  were  nominated  for 
the  office  on  the  Board  of  Education  and  by 
the  process  of  elimination,  Mrs.  Gibbs  was 
chosen  for  the  primaries,  a  woman  ably  fitted 
for  the  office,  being  the  mother  of  four  children 
and  so  having  the  educational  interests  of  all 
children  at  heart,  and  decidedly  a  woman  with 
a  convincing  personality  and  the  courage  of 
her  own  convictions. 

At  this  time  there  there  were  five  other  can- 
didates running  against  her,  four  men  and  one 
woman,  which,  after  the  primaries,  resolved 
itself  into  three  men  against  Mrs.  Gibbs  for  the 
finals. 

It  was  decided  at  first  that  the  question  of 
sex  should  be  kept  out  of  the  campaign.  But 
it  was  soon  evident  that  behind  two  of  the 
male  candidates  there  was  a  strong  combination, 
whose  chief  endeavor  was  to  keep  women  off 
the  Board,  and  to  so  discourage  them  as  to 
forever  blast  their  hopes  of  entering  into  poli- 
tics. Then  the  Campaign  Committee  were 
forced  to  make  it  distinctly  a  woman's  cam- 
paign. From  a  mere  contest  for  office,  it 
suddenly  became  a  sharp  fight   for  political 
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existence,  to  impress  upon  the  community  that 
women  are  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 

This  newly  discovered  opposition  to  women 
assuming  the  rights  of  suffrage  filled  all  with 
a  vim  and  determination  to  take  a  stand  and 
fight  as  they  had  never  done  before.  As 
the  contest  waxed  more  bitter  and  the  women 
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realized  that  they  were  opposing  the  cleverest 
of  politicians,  they  threw  themselves  into  the 
struggle  with  a  bull-dog  tenacity,  which  was 
so  effective  that  early  in  the  campaign  Mrs. 
Coolidge  was  invited  by  other  campaign  man- 
agers, who  now  realized  that  the  women's  vote 
would  throw  the  election,  to  combine  with  them. 
But  Mrs.  Coolidge  realized  the  value  of  keep- 
ing it  entirely  a  struggle  fcp  women  for  women. 

Captains  were  appointed  in  each  precinct 
and  were  allowed  to  carry  on  the  work  in 
whatever  way  they  considered  best.  Some 
made  use  of  the  telephone  to  reach  voters, 
others  made  a  house  to  house  canvass,  and 
quantities  of  literature  were  mailed  throughout 
the  city.  One  distinctive  feature  was  that 
parlor  meetings  took  the  place  of  large  hall 
meetings,  the  women  feeling  that  they  could 
accomplish  more  by  appealing  more  directly 
to  the  individuals  and  so  held  the  neighborhood 
meetings,  where  Mrs.  Gibbs  and  other  candi- 
dates and  their  campaign  managers,  spoke. 

Card  parties  and  one  dance  were  given  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  money.  The  amount 
spent  in  the  campaign  was  one  hundred  and 
thirty  dollars  and  at  the  end,  fifteen  dollars 
still  remained  in  the  treasury.  Mrs.  Coolidge 
refused  absolutely  to  incur  any  debts. 

When  the  final  day  of  election  arrived  there 
was  hardly  a  woman  in  the  city  unaware  of 
the  event  of  the  day.     Women  on  the  Cam- 


paign Committee  seemed  to  be  everywhere, 
and  many  and  amusing  were  their  experiences. 

One  woman  kept  store  for  two  different 
merchants  in  order  that  they  might  vote.  An- 
other of  the  committee  came  upon  a  busy 
woman  in  the  midst  of  her  household  duties 
with  four  children  hanging  about  her  skirts. 
The  stranger  kindly  offered  to  remain  and  care 
for  the  children  while  the  mother  availed  her- 
self of  the  opportunity  to  vote.  But  she  found 
herself  an  object  of  suspicion  and  when  the 
motherly  soul  came  out  with  a  blunt,  "If  ye 
don't  mind.  Miss,  I'll  take  my  children  with 
me,"  the  gracious  lady  consented  and  soon 
they  were  all  stowed  carefully  away  in  a  ma- 
chine, hurrying  to  the  polls,  with  the  youngest 
baby  using  lungs  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  which 
resulted  in  incessant  shrieks. 

Another  example,  which  showed  the  fighting 
spirit  of  the  sex,  though  it  may  have  been  in- 
consistent, was  a  woman  whose  husband  had 
informed  her  that  since  she  failed  to  vote  at 
the  Primaries  she  could  not  vote  at  the  Finals. 
When  told  by  the  committee  that  she  could 
vote,  she  donned  her  hat  and  coat  in  a  rage 
and  arriving  at  the  polls,  cancelled  each  of  her 
husband's  votes  by  voting  against  every  candi- 
date whom  he  had  favored. 

A  truly  feminine  feature  of  the  last  day 
was  when  Mrs.  Coolidge  carried  the  worn-out 
candidate  to  her  home  and  fucked  her  snugly 
onto  the  sofa,  while  she  busied  herself  brewing 
tea  and  buttering  toast  for  Mrs.  Gibbs.  The 
latter  laughingly  remarked  that  she  wondered 
if  any  of  the  other  candidates  were  treated 
so  graciously  by  their  managers.  But  Mrs. 
Coolidge  insisted  that  no,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, as  the  poor  things,  being  men,  didn't 
know  how. 

Never  was  there  a  stronger,  more  systematic 
campaign  made  and  it  proved  what  some  women 
and  the  majority  of  men  have  doubted — that 
women  have  the  initiative  and  the  ability  to 
organize  and  to  stand  behind  their  candidates 
to  the  end.  Moreover,  the  campaign  work 
was  done  by  busy  women,  housekeepers,  pro- 
fessional women  and  business  women;  in  fact, 
every  type  of  woman  was  represented.  Wealth 
and  social  standing  played  no  part — the  women 
worked  as  a  unit,  without  friction  of  any  sort, 
making  it  possible,  as  I  have  already  shown, 
for  all  those  whom  they  could  reach,  to  vote — 
those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able 
to  do  so. 

We  can  feel  that  this  election  has  been  a 
milestone  on  the  road  to  Equal  Suffrage  in  the 
true  meaning  of  the  expression.  It  is  probably 
the  most  important  election  since  the  granting 
of  Equal  Suffrage.  In  no  place  in  California 
have  women  reached  as  high  a  point  in  every 
feature  as  a  civic  power. 
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MAY  1915 


Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Francisco,  the  accomplished 
programme  chairman  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  has  prepared  the  following 
programme  for  the  State  Convention  to  be  held 
in  San  Francisco,  May  17-22,  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching completion. 

The  following  outline,  subject  to  change,  al- 
ready has  been  made  and  in  all  probabilty 
will  be  adhered  to  with  additions  rather  than 
changes: 


Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Francisco 


Programme — Monday,  May  17,  10  o'clock; 
council  meeting,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet,  vice-presi- 
dent, presiding. 

Topics  for  discussion. 

"Co-operation  between  C.  F.  W.  C.  and  the 
State  Commissions."  Leader,  Mrs.  Willilam  E. 
Colby,  president  Alameda  district. 

"Reorganization  for  Efficiency."  Leader, 
Mrs.  Herbert  A.  Cable,  president  Los  Angeles 
district. 

"Sensing  Values  of  Club  Opportunities." 
Leader,  Mrs.  A.  .J.  Lawton,  president  Southern 
district. 

Monday,  May  17,  2  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Mushet  presiding.  Call  to  order;  music;  si- 
lence. Report  of  local  board.  Miss  .Jessica  Lee 
Briggs,  chairman.  Report  of  chairman  of  com- 
mittees; credentials,  Mrs.  Olive  E.  Borrette; 
rules  and  regulations,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones;  pro- 
gramme, Mrs.  Andrew  W.  Francisco. 

Report  of  officers.  Recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
George  Butler;  treasurer,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight; 
auditors,  Mrs.  Fisher  R.  Clarke,  Mrs.  Andrew 
\V.  Francisco. 

General  Federation  secretary,  Mrs.  B.  G.  Den- 
niston;  vice-president  at  large,  Mrs.  Emily  Hop- 


pin;  vice  president,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet;  presi- 
dent, .Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer. 

Report  of  sjjecial  committees,  Geineral  fed- 
eration council  meeting;  redistricting,  Mrs.  H. 

B.  DeNyse. 

Monday  evening.  May  17,  8  o'clock. 

Annual  reception:  Hostesses,  Mrs.  Percy  S. 
King,  president  San  Francisco  district;  Miss 
.Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  chairman  local  board. 

Programme — Music;  greetings,  Mayor  James 
Rolph,  Jr.,  of  San  Francisco,  Miss  Jessica  Lee 
Briggs,  Mrs.  Percy  S.  King,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray- 
Palmer,  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker;  response, 
Mrs.  Russell  Judson  Waters. 

Tuesday,  May  18,  9:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Jjillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Mushet  presiding.  Music;  reading  of  minutes; 
education  department.  Miss  Gertrude  E.  Long- 
neeker,  chairman  (also  speaker);  address;  re- 
port of  state  chairman;  general  discussion. 

Art  department.  Miss  Ethel  M.  Wickes,  chair- 
man. Address,  Mrs.  Melville  Johnson,  general 
federation  chairman  art;  report  of  state  chair- 
man; general  discussion. 

Music,  Mrs.  Walter  Longbotham,  chairman. 
Address;  report  of  state  chairman;  general  dis- 
cussion; report  of  nominating  committee,  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Lawton;  adjournment. 

Tuesday,  May  18,  1:30  o'clock. 

President,  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Vice 
President  Mrs.  W.  C.  Mushet  presiding.  In- 
vitations for  1916  state  convention;  literature 
department,  Mrs.  George  F.  Reinhardt,  chair- 
man; address;  report  of  state  chairman;  gen- 
eral discussion. 

Peace  department,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Griswold,  chair- 
man; address,  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall;  report 
of  state  chairman;  general  discusssion. 

Country  life  department,  Mrs.'  Lillian  J). 
Clark,  chairman.  Address;  report  of  state 
chairman;  general  discussion. 

Department  of  history  and  landmarks,  Mrs. 

C.  C.  Arnold,  chairman.  Address;  report  of 
state  chairman;  general  discussion. 

Wednesday,  May  19,  9:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs,  W.  C. 
Mushet  presiding.    Miisic;  reading  of  minutes. 

Department  of  civics  and  political  science, 
Mrs,  Lewis  E.  Anbury,  chairman.  Address; 
report  of  state  chairman;  general  discussion  on 
conservation. 

Department  of  forests,  .Mrs,  Foster  Elliott, 
chairman.  Commissioners,  birds  and  wild  life, 
Mrs,  Harriet  W.  Meyers:  good  roads,  Mrs,  J. 
F,  Mueller. 

Address,  Vanishing  Wild  Life;  Cliild  Labor, 
Lillian  Burkhardt  Goldsmith;  report  of  state 
chairman;  general  discussion. 

Department  of  waters,  Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene, 
chairman.  Commissioners,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall, 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Craig  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Brainerd. 

Address;  report  of  state  chairman;  general 
discussion ;  report  of  resolutions  committee, 
Mrs.  C.  C'.  Arnold,  chairman. 

Wednesday,  May  10,  1:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Alushet  presiding. 


Department  of  home  economics.  Miss  Ednah 
A.  Rich,  chairman.  .Vddress;  report  of  state 
chairman;  general  discussion. 

Department  of  civil  service  reform,  Mrs.  W. 
A.  Galentine,  chairman.  Address,  Prof.  T.  H. 
Reed;  report  of  chairman;  general  discussion. 

Department  of  industrial  and  social  condi- 
tions, Mrs.  Charles  Farwell  Edson,  chairman. 
Commissioners,  immigration,  Mrs.  Frank  Gib- 
son; child  welfare,  Mrs.  B.  K.  Foster;  address; 
leport  of  state  chairman;  general  discussion. 

Wednesday  evening.  May  19,  8  o'clock. 

Mrs,  J^illian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Mushet  presiding.  Music;  address,  Mrs.  Percy 
V.  Pennybacker,  president  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs;  introduction  of  distinguish- 
ed guests  or  visitors, 

Thursday,  May  20,  9:30  o'clock. 

Mrs,  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin  presiding.  Music;  department  of  leg- 
islation, Mrs.  J.  J^.  Harbaugh,  chairman;  ad- 
dress; report  of  state  chairman;  general  dis- 
cussion. 

Department  of  press  and  federation  editor, 
Mrs.  Haines  W.  Reed,  chairman;  report  of  the 
state  chairman;  general  discussion. 

Bureau  of  library  information  and  reciproc- 
ity, Miss  Susan  T,  Smith,  chairman.  Report 
of  state  chairman;  round  table  discussions; 
district  chairman.  Miss  Retta  Parrott,  North- 
ern district;  Mrs.  George  A,  Muelen,  San  Fran- 
cisco district;  Mrs,  C,  J,  Bruguiere,  Alameda 
district;  Mrs.  Hattie  Curtis,  San  Jose  district; 
Mrs.  Adelaide  B.  Brewer,  Los  Angeles  district; 
Mrs.  T.  C.  Jameson,  Southern  district. 

Thursday,  May  20,  1:30  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin  presiding. 

Club  extension  department,  Mrs.  Bradford 
Woodbridge,  chairman.  Address;  report  of 
chairman;  general  discussion. 

Deiiartment  of  federation  emblems,  Mrs.  T>or- 
raiiie  P.  Guiberson,  chairman.  Address;  re- 
port of  state  chairman;  general  discussion 
and  (luestions. 

Department  of  philanthropy,  Mrs.  P.  L.  Pow- 
ers, chairman.  Address;  report  of  state  chair- 
man; general  discussion. 

Department  of  public  licaltli,  Mrs.  P, 
Crane,  chairman,  .Vddress;  reiiort  of  state 
cliairman;  general  discussion, 

Friday,  May  21,  9:30  o'clock. 

.Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
.Musliet  presiding.  Music;  reading  of  minutes; 
final  rejiort  of  committee  on  credentials,  Mrs, 
Olive  liarrette;  resolutions:  revision  of  by- 
laws: recommendations  from  executive  com- 
nittee;  state  endowment  fund;  redistricting  the 
C,  F.  W.  C;  unfinished  business;  election  of 
oflicers;  new  business  (annual  meeting);  State 
Fniversity  clubhouse  loan  fund;  report,  Mrs. 
S.  L.  Piatt,  chairman;  necrology,  report,  Mrs. 
II.  II,  liorchers,  chairman:  memorial  silence: 
president's  message;  presentation  of  new  offi- 
cers; adjournment. 
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If  you  ask  me,  as  the  question  has  been  asked, 
more  than  once,  "Why  federate?  — what  will 
I  get  out  of  the  Federation? — ^what  does  it  do?" 
I  shall  answer  you:  "Why  a  Woman's  Club 
at  all?"  Your  answer  to  this  question,  if  you 
even  attempt  to  answer  it,  takes  us  back  to  the 
very  beginning  of  civilization,  almost.  Why 
concerted  action  anywhere? 

The  woman's  club  arose  out  of  the  demand  by 
the  woman's  thought  for  freedom  of  expression, 
for  independence  in  its  intellectual  life.  This,  I 
lake  it,  was  the  very  beginning  of  the  so-called 
Feminist  movement,  a  movement  that  would 
quite  startle  in  its  present  form,  the  first  club 
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members.  The  first  thought  of  the  Clubs  was 
along  the  line  of  self-culture,  was  intensive,  and, 
if  you  please,  selfish,  in  its  character.  When 
the  woman  found  that  her  right  to  her  club  life 
was  established,  when  she  found  that  working 
for  herself  alone  was  not  entirely  satisfying,  we 
see  the  beginning  of  the  Civic  Club.  The  wo- 
see  the  beginning  of  the  Civic  Club.  The  wo- 
man now  directs  her  new  found  freedom  towards 
helping  others.  She  has  kept  her  own 
house  until  she  has  nothing  more  to 
learn  in  that  direction  and  she  is  most 
anxious  to  try  out  on  the  community  the  methods 
that  have  made  her  home  clean,  orderly,  and 
well  managed.  Her  first  attempts  were  timidly 
made,  not  very  enthusiastically  received,  per- 
haps. But  the  City  Fathers  soon  found  that 
they  needed  the  help  of  the  City  Mothers,  and 
the  place  of  the  Woman's  Club,  especially  of 
the  Woman's  Improvement  Club  in  the  small 
community,  is  an  important  one.  If  the  indiv- 
idual club  could  accomplish  so  much  working  by 
herself,  what  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
Clubs  if  they  worked  together?  So  we  have,  as 
an  answer:  "The  County,  District,  State  and 
General  Federations.  The  various  federations 
are  powers  in  their  differing  fields  of  action,  as 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  being  constant- 
ly called  upon  to  exercise  their  influence  in  behalf 
of  one  movement  or  another." 


j3jj  Mrs.  W.  E.  Colb^. 

A  very  striking  example  of  the  power  of  our 
State  Federation  was  shown  some  time  ago.  A 
Bill  was  on  its  second  reading  in  the  Assembly 
when  a  joker  was  discovered  therein,  by  watch- 
ers at  Sacramento,  a  clause  which  would,  if 
enacted  into  law,  have  made  it  impossible  for 
our  State  University  to  have  employed  in  its 
teaching  force  any  men  who  had  not  lived  in 
California  for  at  least  one  year.  A.  "S.  O.  S." 
signal  was  sent  out  to  the  leaders  of  the  Federa- 
tion. We  had  the  machinery  ready  at  our 
hands,  a  flood  of  letters  found  their  way  to 
Sacramento,  and  the  measure  was  killed.  Some 
time  ago,  and  not  so  very  long,  either,  a  group 
of  educators,  anxious  to  secure  the  enactment  of 
legislation  which  would  assure  to  the  teacher  in 
our  schools,  now  so  poorly  paid,  a  pension,  call- 
ed upon  the  State  Chairman  of  Legislation  for 
help.  This  particular  measure  was  adopted  as 
one  of  the  Federation's  measures,  and  its  pas- 
sage by  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  was  se- 
cured. 

I  could  multiply  these  illustrations  indefinitely, 
but  that  every  one  knows  of  the  fine  work  done 
by  our  legislative  committee,  in  securing  the  en- 
actment of  the  Legislation  endorsed  by  the  Fed- 
eration. 

Better  than  all  this,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
we  as  women  are  learning  to  play  together. 
The  men  learned  it  a  long  time  ago,  but  we  are 
learning  the  lesson  now ;  slowly,  it  seems  to 
some  of  us,  but  learning  it  nevertheless.  We  are 
not  quite  so  prone  to  refuse  to  play  if  we  are  in 
the  minority. 

The  tale  told  by  Aesop  of  the  dying  father, 
who  asked  his  sons  to  break  the  bunch  of  twigs, 
an  impossibility,  when  they  were  united,  easy  of 
accomplishment  when  they  were  taken  separ- 
ately, is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
the  old  fable.  We  can  do  very  little  alone; 
united  on  some  good  cause,  who  can  say  us  nay? 

Our  keynote,  then  is  co-operation.  But  if  co- 
operation among  ourselves,  why  not  co-opera- 
tion with  outside  agencies,  and  today  sees  the 
Federation  actively  aiding  the  State  Commissions 
and  Boards.  One  group  of  federated  clubs  has 
been  making  a  School  Survey  in  order  that  when 
the  re-organization  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation was  well  under  way,  it  would  find  ready 
at  hand  some  very  necessary  information;  time 
and  money  being  thus  saved  to  the  State.  We 
are  assisting  the  Immigration  and  Housing  Com- 
mission in  some  of  its  investigations,  and  we  are 
doing  it  not  as  amateurs,  but  as  educated  work- 
ers, and  our  results  are  of  quite  definite  value. 

But  perhaps  more  important  than  this  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  providing  a  corps  of  trained 


workers  that  are  being  called  on  by  the  State,  to 
serve  on  its  various  commissions.  The  Federa- 
tion asks  for  and  accepts  only  satisfactory  ser- 
vice from  its  workers.  The  State,  knowing  that, 
is  only  too  glad  to  avail  itself  of  this  material 
which  has  been  tried  and  found  not  wanting. 
This  close  contact  between  the  State  and  the 
Federation  through  the  women  who  are  serving 
both  is  one  of  the  finest  things  we  do. 

Notwithstanding  the  emphasis  laid  today  on 
the  Civic  Club,  the  Federation  remembers  that 
we  still  have  many  members  who  need  that  which 
the  Study  Club  alone  gives  them.  The  work 
of  our  State  Chairman  of  Literature  these  last 
years  has  been  equal  to  the  work  done  in  many 
Colleges,  and  the  Club  members  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  prospectus  sent  out  by  the  Depart- 
ment have  a  better  grasp  of  those  subjects  than 
many  College  graduates  have. 

The  work  of  our  Art  Chairmen  has  been 
that  of  experts.  As  proof,  our  General  Federa- 
tion Chairman  of  Art,  and  the  Chairman  of 
San  Francisco  District,  are  official  Decent,  and 
Guide  respectively,  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Our 
Northern  and  Alameda  District  Chairmen  have 
given  to  their  Clubs  the  services  of  an  expert, 
given  them  without  charge  and  without  price. 
The  Exposition  will  mean  infinitely  more  to  the 
Club  members  because  of  the  work  of  this  de- 
partment. 


f 


Mrs.  Lervis  Auhur^,  State  Chairman  of  Civics 

Those  of  us  who  know  and  love  the  federa- 
tion, those  of  us  who  have  worked  for  it,  know 
that  it  is  only  beginning  to  accomplish.  That  if 
we  can  secure  able  leaders  for  it  in  the  rank 
and  file  of  its  members,  north  and  south,  east  and 
west,  will  give  to  those  leaders  their  loyal  sup- 
port, we  can  be  a  most  potent  force  in  the  im- 
provement of  conditions  in  our  communal  and 
individual  life. 
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Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pernxsbacker,  President  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Among  the  many  events  of  value  and  interest 
which  are  to  take  place  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  great  Exposition  is  the  Fourteenth  Annual 
Convention  of  Women's  Clubs.  This  conven- 
tion will  open  on  the  I  7th  day  of  May  and 
close  on  the  2 1  st  of  the  same  month.  To 
anyone  who  ever  enjoyed  the  conventions  of 
the  State  Federation,  this  means  a  great  deal. 
In  the  line  of  knowledge  and  general  informa- 
tion and  education  we  know  of  no  event  which 
conveys  the  very  essence  of  useful  knowledge 
corribined  with  good  common  sense  so  thor- 
oughly as  do  these  state  conventions. 

Every  woman  who  comes  on  the  platform 
has  her  specialty,  condensed  into  the  most  strik- 
ing form,  and  it  is  delivered  with  such  a 
"punch"  that  the  listener  carrier  away  a  lasting 
memory  of  the  knowledge  gained.  Of  course, 
the  women  selected  for  the  programme  feel 
that  they  are  in  competition  with  other  bright 
minds,  full  grown  and  on  the  alert.  So,  pride, 
as  well  as  ambition,  spurs  them  on  to  good 
work;  and,  everyone  gets  the  benefit.  The 
most  analytical  and  finished  work  is  usually 
done  by  women  from  the  smaller  towns.  Doubt- 
less they  have  more  time  than  city  women  to 
carefully  finish  what  they  undertake. 

The  programme,  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Civic  Center,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  delivered 
before  any  body  of  men  or  women.  The  names 
appearing  on  the  programme  guarantee  its  ex- 
cellence. EVERYWOMAN  remembers  every  one 
of  them  with  genuine  pleasure,  and  misses  a 
few  whose  names  are  not  there. 

The  election  of  a  state  president,  will,  of 
course,   be   the   most   important  event   of  the 


B]}  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

Federation ;  for,  on  her  will  depend,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  scope  of  the  work  which  will  be 
performed  in  the  next  year  or  two  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  Federation.  The  choice 
of  a  president  this  year  is  of  unusual  importance, 
as  whoever  is  selected  will  represent  California 
at  the  Biennial  next  year  in  New  York,  and 
naturally  there  will  be  many  more  demands 
made  on  the  state  president  than  if  such  an  occur- 
rence were  to  take  place.  Socially  as  well 
as  from  a  point  of  ability,  she  must  be  able 
to  meet  the  highest  class  women  who  will  be 
there  from  all  over  the  world. 

The  elections  of  officers  have  heretofore 
passed  off  with  amiability,  and,  doubtless  this 
election  will  be  no  exception.  There  are  two 
candidates  mentioned  and  a  third  quietly  but 
persistently  suggested;  this  of  course  gives  zest 
to  the  coming  election.  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin, 
of  Yolo,  who  is  vice-president-at-large,  is  a 
candidate.  She  is  a  strong,  able  woman  of 
long  experience  and  has  many  friends.  Then, 
there  is  a  "dark  horse"  spoken  of — whatever 


candidate  of  which  we  can  be  proud,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  One  possessed  of  all  the 
qualifications  of  leadership ;  one  who  has  just 
completed  a  most  successful  two-year  term  as 
president  of  the  district,  and  who  was  endorsed 
by  her  executive  board  at  a  regular  board  meet- 
ing held  in  Sacramento,  April  3d. 

She  has  devoted  her  entire  time  and  energy 
for  the  past  two  years,  to  the  building  up  of 
her  district,  which  covers  nineteen  counties, 
reaching  from  Siskiyou  and  Modoc  on  the  north 
to  Sacramento  and  Amador  on  the  south.  Many 
of  the  clubs  are  extremely  isolated,  and  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  Mrs.  Jones  to  take  to  each 
one  a  message  of  inspiration.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  most  part  by  reciprocity  days; 
neighboring  clubs  gathering  together,  giving  and 
receiving  ideas,  and  carrying  it  out  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  the  true  meaning  of  federation, 
"Service."  As  a  result  of  the  enthusiasm  and 
interest  aroused,  some  eighteen  clubs  have  been 
added,  and  with  a  gain  in  membership  of  over 
one-third. 

"The  Northern  District  has  the  honor  of 
securing  the  passage  of  bills  by  the  present 
Legislature  providing  for  the  conservation  of  our 
natural  trees  along  the  highway,  not  only  in 
the  north  but  throughout  the  entire  state.  The 
northern  district  is  responsible  for  the  idea  that 
the  State  should  take  entire  charge  of  depend- 
ent children  as  well  as  of  the  delinquents.  As 
the  first  step  toward  this  end,  the  aim  has  been 
to  strengthen  the  detention  home  and  many  coun- 
ties in  the  district  have  responded  to  the  appeal 
to  establish  detention  homes  for  which  the  law 
provides  by  the  Juvenile  Court  Act. 


Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer,  State  President  of 
California  Federation 

that  means.  It  sounds  dangerous  enough,  just 
because  it  is  in  the  dark.  And,  there  is  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Jones  of  Oroville,  who  embodies  all  the 
qualifications  for  state  president,  that  even  the 
most  exacting  can  demand.  Mrs.  Jones  friends 
seem  to  be  legion,  from  the  number  of  letters  fav- 
oring her  candidacy,  which  has  reached  EvERY- 
WOMAN.  The  following  from  the  district  chair- 
man, Mrs.  J.  B.  Hughes,  in  a  measure,  states 
the  reason  for  their  demands,  as  well  as  any  that 
have  come: 

"It  is.  conceded  throughout  the  state  that 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  of  Oroville  is  to  be  the  next 
state  president  of  Women's  Clubs.  The  North- 
land, in  its  fourteen  years  of  federated  existence, 
has  never  had  a  state  president  from  its  ranks.  Mrs.  Percy  King,  President  San  Francisco 
The  time  has  come  when  she  has  to  offer  a  District 


EVERYWOMAN 
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Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones,  Asperent  for  Slate  President 
of  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


Another  definite  and  far  reaching  thing  which 
has  been  accomplished  is  the  estabhshing  of  a 
permanent  fund  for  a  traveling  art  exhibit. 
This  exhibit  is  to  be  sent  through  the  district 
so  that  remote  clubs  may  receive  the  benefit 
that  comes  from  the  study  of  good  reproductions, 
an  opportunity  which  never  before  has  been 
accorded  them. 

"Our  late  president  has  shown  such  execu- 
tive ability,  such  straight-forwardness  of  pur- 
pose, such  determination  in  all  that  she  has  at- 
tempted, that  she,  of  all  women,  is  the  one  to 
carry  to  a  successful  issue  the  policies  of  the 
State  Federation. 

"She  is  blessed  with  tact,  with  rare  charm 
of  manner  and  a  personality  that  attracts  all 
who  come  in  contact  with  her.  Thinking  club 
women,  all  realize  that  the  president  they  select 
must  not  only  preside  at  their  state  meetings, 
but  must  represent  them  at  the  next  Biennial 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  1916.  Surely 
Mrs.  Jones  is  one  to  whom  the  entire  state  can 
point  with  pride." 

I.    h  -l 

--».  -T- 

Many  will  regret  the  retirement  of  Mrs. 
Lillian  Pray  Palmer  of  San  Diego  from  the 
office  of  state  president,  as  she  has  endeared 
herself  to  all  who  met  her  during  her  occupancy 
of  the  office. 

It  will  be  a  great  pleasure  to  meet  again  the 
charming,  able  women,  who  have  presided  at 
the  state  conventions  and  renew  the  friendships 
formed  there. 

Among  the  noted  club  guests  whom  we  shall 
have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  all  through 
the  Federation  is  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker, 
president  of  the  General  Federation,  who  was 


so  prominent  at  our  Biennial  a  few  years  ago. 
She  with  many  distinguished  club  women  have 
been  extensively  entertained  in  San  Diego,  Los 
Angeles  and  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
the  state. 

1.  U 

On  Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  has  been  con- 
ferred the  honor,  by  Mrs.  Percy  Pennybacker, 
to  represent  the  General  Federation  at  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Convention,  which  will  be 
held  here  from  May  29th  to  May  3 1  si.  The 
choice  IS  a  happy  one. 

.<    .<  t 

Mrs.  Louis  Aubury,  state  chairman  of  civics, 
has  been  domg  good  work,  along  her  line,  for 
the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  the  throngs  on 
the  Marino.  It  was  to  her  efforts  that  the 
seats  were  placed  around  for  the  tired  sight- 
seers and  the  debris  that  gathers  along  such 
places  was  consigned  to  the  invisible.  Her 
work  along  the  line  of  seed  plantings  has  borne 
good  fruit. 


Mrs.  Emily  Hoplfin,  Also  Candidate  for  Stale 
President  of  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  has  been  having 
remarkable  success  in  forming  branch  clubs 
throughout  the  state  in  the  interest  of  the  wom- 
an's peace  organization.  It  is  the  hope 
of  the  organization  that  its  work  may  bear  good 
fruit  and  be  the  means  of  preventing  wars  in 
the  future  rather  than  any  hope  of  bringing 
peace  to  the  belligerent  nations  today.  Indeed, 
it  is  pretty  thoroughly  conceded  that,  as  mat- 
ters stand  in  Europe  there  is  small  hope  of 
peace  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  overwhelm- 
ingly victorious.  And,  so  equally  are  the  poor 
victims  of  monarchs  fighting  that  the  monarch 
of  disease  is  more  than  liable  to  be  the  only 
victor  before  the  summer  is  over. 


The  International  Congress  of  Women  at 
The  Hague  did  not  make  the  hoped  for  prog- 
ress. That  splendid  woman,  Jane  Addams 
of  Chicago,  must  have  felt  strange  when  her 
power  to  harmonize  failed  to  make  the  Belgian 
delegates  shake  the  hands  of  the  German  dele- 
gates. Of  course,  no  one  with  human  blood 
running  in  their  veins  could  blame  those  mar- 
tyred Belgian  women,  and  there's  the  curse 
of  it  all!  The  curse  that  will  curdle  the  blood 
for  generations  to  come.  The  curse  of  hatred 
which  cannot  die.  And  yet  those  poor  women 
of  Germany  are  more  to  blame  for  this  mad- 
men's war  than  are  the  women  of  Jupiter. 
They  simply  bear  sons  for  the  slaughter — and, 
that's  all  they  have  to  say  about  it. 

No  one  can  blame  Mile.  Hamer,  the  Belgian 
delegate,  when  she  refused  to  pray  for  peace 
and  answered,  "I  am  a  Belgian  before  every- 
thing and  I  cannot  think  as  you  do.  There 
can  be  no  peace  without  justice.  The  war 
must  continue  until  Belgians'  wrongs  have  been 
righted.  There  must  be  no  mediation  except 
at  the  bar  of  justice." 

And  that  is  the  truth,  no  matter  how  we 
pray.  t.    l~  U 

-T 

The  news  comes  to  EvERYWOMAN — and  it 
is  authentic — that  a  large  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Federation  have  requested 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  of  Oroville  and  Miss  Jessica 
Lee  Briggs,  as  their  candidates  for  state  presi- 
dent and  vice  president,  and  that  they  have 
accepted. 

We  heartily  endorse  both.  The  combination 
would  be  ideal,  and  only  a  fit  recognition  of 
the  qualities  and  valuable  services  of  both  ladies. 
Mrs.  Jones  has  made  a  most  excellent  district 
president  and  Miss  Briggs"  popularity  as  chair- 
man is  too  well  known  to  need  further  mention. 


Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  Candidate  for  I  ice 
President  of  Slate  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 
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The  ballroom  of  the  California  building  was 
the  scene  of  a  magnificent  entertainment  given 
by  the  woman's  auxiliary  of  the  California  Pio- 
neers last  week.  The  decorations  were  simple 
and  beautiful,  composed  of  flags  and  flowers. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps, 
who  entertained  royally,  was  assisted  by  all  the 


Mrs.   T'lmolhy  Cup  Phelps 

notable  members  of  the  woman's  auxiliary. 
Over  a  hundred  of  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  pioneers  were  in  line  to  receive  the  guests. 
The  Exposition  was  well  represented  by  its  offi- 
cials and  visiting  commissioners,  with  a  plentiful 
sprinkling  of  army  and  navy  officers  and  their 
families.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Shroeder  ably  assisted 
her  sister,  Mrs.  Phelps,  in  giving  a  genuine 
California  welcome  to  friends  and  visitors. 

To  strangers  the  lavish  California  hospitality 
was  very  much  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise.  Danc- 
ing continued  to  a  late  hour.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  invited  guests  and  of  the  woman  s 
auxiliary  were  the  following  ladies: 

Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  Bidwell. 
Chico;  Mrs.  John  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  E.  B.  Holiday,  Mrs.  Robert  White. 
Mrs.  John  Burnett,  Mrs.  John  Callaway,  Mrs. 
John  J.  O'Farrell,  Mrs.  S.  Snook,  Mrs.  Lewis 
Stanton,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Shurtleff,  Mrs.  Emma 
Hunt.  Mrs.  Jerome  Madden,  Mrs.  Henry  Tri- 
cou,  Mrs.  Aylett  Cotton,  Mrs.  William  Keith. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Lord,  Mrs.  Aurelius  Bucking- 
ham, Mrs.  C.  Denervaud,  Mrs.  A.  Martel, 
Mrs.  William  Romaine,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Kohl, 
Mrs.  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs. 
Florence  Porter  Pfingst,  Mrs.  Charles  McDer- 


mot,  Mrs.  Henry  Meyer.  Mrs.  \  incent  Buck 
ley,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Coryell,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Deer- 
ing,  Mrs.  Henry  Dodge,  Mrs.  Aaron  Burns, 
Mrs.  Bush  Finnell,  Mrs.  William  Fonda.  Mrs. 
Josephine  Daniels.  Mrs.  James  Burnham.  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Shroeder.  Mrs.  M.  L.  O'Farrell.  and 
other  members  of  the  auxiliary  society. 

^Jr*  *Jr* 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  was  member's 
day  and  was  among  the  most  enjoyable  as  well 
as  the  most  instructive  of  the  year.  These 
member  days  are  very  dear  to  the  association, 
as  they  are  the  real  literary  days,  free  from 
all  show  of  society  or  effort  at  anything  other 
than  work  and  good  fellowship. 

The  president.  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  spoke 
strongly  on  our  duties  to  our  coming  guests  of 
the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists,  who 
will  be  with  us  during  the  last  week  of  June 
and  on  through  July,  perhaps.  Miss  Coolbrith 
conveyed  her  instructions  and  advice  to  us  in  her 
usual  humorous  vein,  which  makes  all  work 
pleasure,  even  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 

This  Authors  Congress  will  be  perhaps  the 
most  renowned  gathering  of  people  during  our 
great  Exposition,  as  they  of  all  can  spread 
the  fame  of  California  and  San  Francisco  all 
over  the  world;  for  people  of  distinction  are 
coming  from  all  countries. 

Some  very  excellent  work  was  presented  by 
the  members.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan  had  a  few 
very  delightful  poems  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Aus- 
tin's talk  on  "Conscience  in  Art"  was  thor- 
oughly instructive  and  enjoyable.  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wright  told  of  "Doings  in  the  Literary  World." 

A  guest  of  the  club  was  Miss  Fountain  of 
London,  an  author  and  journalist,  who  is  to 
remain  with  us  during  the  Fair. 

The  reception  was  overshadowed  by  the  re- 
cent death  of  a  gentle,  talented  member,  Mrs. 
Racine  McRoskey,  whose  poems  and  historical 
works  on  the  old  missions  will  live.  She  was 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  whose  hard  and 
conscious  work  along  the  lines  of  good  litera- 
ture was  sure  to  become  recognized.  Fhe  Pa- 
cific Coast  Woman's  Press  will  miss  her  sadly. 

MEDITATION. 

— H.  It.  Vanderbyll. 

The  night  is  darkeniiiK  my  window, 
And  stillness  creeps  into  my  heart; 
And  all  the  world's  a  silent  marvel — 
X  temijle-heap  of  time-lost  art; 

A  temple-ruin  gray,  gigantic, 
Whose  columns  tall  and  numberless — 
Whose  battered  front  and  walls  tremendous 
Bid  Time  and  Space  be  slumberless. 


.\11  through  this  roolless  wonder-structures. 
Through  gaps  in  this  immensity, 
Blow  breezes  that  have  stirred  forever 
.Viid  evermore  shall  blow  and  be. 

They  whirled  iiic        from  iinUnowii  corners. 
They  lift  me  tluougli  this  world-abode 
Whose  halls  and  corridors  are  endless, 
Whose  doors  ar(>  bearing  weightless  load. 

Ahead — the  echo  of  the  fathomless. 
Behind  the  stillness  of  the  deep: 
Above,  around,  below — the  murmur 
Of  a  never  to  be  wakened  sleep! 

O  come!  this  corner  let  me  fasliioii 
Into  a  cosy,  sheltered  home; 
And  in  the  love  of  some  dear  woman 
Forget  those  winds  that  ever  roam. 

My  fireiilace,  it  is  thine,  my  brothers: 
Come  warm  your  souls  with  human  love; 
Heed  not  the  chilly,  hollow  temple, 
Forget  that  roofless  roof  above  I 

4- 

A  most  delightful  event  in  club  life,  and  one 
that  carries  with  it  the  pleasure  of  work  well 
done  was  the  luncheon  given  by  the  local  coun- 
cil of  women,  at  the  Stuart  Hotel  in  honor 
of  the  national  president.  Dr.  Kate  Walter  Bar- 
rett, who  is  also  president  of  the  National  Flor- 
ence Crittenden  Mission.  Mrs.  Mary  I  .  Gam- 
age,  president  of  the  San  Francisco  organization, 
made  a  notable  success  as  hostess.  Dr.  Barrett 
is  a  lady  of  such  brillunt  wit  and  charm  that 
her  accomplishment  of  her  numerous  works  seem 
matters  of  delight. 

Two  women  from  afar  who  were  also  guests 
of  honor  at  the  luncheon  were  Miss  Moody  of 
Boston  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Mahony,  who  repre- 
sented the  Progressive  Women's  Clubs  of  Mas- 
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Mrs.  Mar^  T.  Carnage  and  Cliih  Baby 

sachusetts,  the  Ail-Around  Dickens  Club  of 
Boston  and  the  Players  Equal  Suffrage  League. 
Mrs.  Mahony,  as  a  speaker  and  a  writer,  makes 
a  lasting  impression  on  her  hearers. 

Both  Dr.  Barrett  and  Mrs.  Mahony  have 
written  special  articles  on  their  lines  of  work 
for  May  E\  ERYWOMAN. 
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EVER  Y  WOMAN 


The  ever  recurring  tirade  against  society, 
which  has  just  been  sent  broadcast  through  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of 
the  proletariat  to  the  utter  worthlessness  and 
depravity  of  the  members  of  the  smart  sets  of 
America  has  been  delivered  this  year  by  Billy 
Sunday  and  Mother  Jones,  acting  as  the  mouth- 
pieces of  moral  and  social  democracy. 

But  by  what  right  these  two  people  speak 
so  authoritatively  on  a  subject  of  which  it  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  have  any  ex- 
pert information,  or  to  pass  judgment  thus  ruth- 
lessly on  people  so  far  removed  from  their  plane 
of  personal  contact  is  a  mystery  to  any  one 
demanding  a  scientific  analysis  of  conditions, 
as  a  justification  for  such  wholesale  denuncia- 
tion of  a  recognized  organization  of  men  and 
women,  that  because  of  its  economic  signifi- 
cance, is  recognized  in  every  community  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  sociological  make-up  of 
the  country. 

I  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  submarines, 
have  inspected  them  curiously,  been  awed  at 
their  launching,  and  have  followed  their  naval 
performances  with  interest,  but  if  I  should  at- 
tempt to  write  an  essay  or  deliver  a  lecture,  call- 
ing attention  to  their  ineffectiveness  in  failing 
to  sweep  the  sea  of  every  enemy,  or  to  criticize 
any  inadequacy  of  their  internal  mechanism,  I 
should  be  laughed  to  scorn  by  experts. 

But  Billy  Sunday  and  Mother  Jones  with 
no  more  professional  knowledge  of  society  than 
I  have  of  submarines,  have  presumed  to  state 
that  a  monopoly  of  all  the  reprehensible,  but 
perfectly  human  traits ;  snobbishness,  selfishness, 
extravagance,  dissipation  and  silly  airs,  in  the 
world,  are  concentrated  in  the  little  circle  of 
exclusives  that  in  every  city  of  the  United  States 
has  been  branded  as  "Society."  And,  since 
in  the  favorite  term  of  their  vernacular,  they 
have  made  it  for  the  moment,  the  "underdog" 
and  have  cudgelled  and  pommeled  it  to  their 
hearts  content,  it  behooves  some  one  with  au- 
thority to  speak,  and  who  has  not  studied  the 
pattern  of  the  social  fabric  from  its  seamy  side 
alone  to  say  something  in  its  defense. 

As  the  society  editor  of  a  big  cosmopolitan 
morning  newspaper,  I  labored  for  ten  years 
in  the  ranks  of  the  "Idle  Rich,"  and  as  I  have 
come  in  daily  contact  with  these  people, 
whom  Billy  Sunday  picturesquely  describes  as 
pestilential  personages,  reflected  as  they  are 
through  the  medium  of  his  fly-specked  brain, 
it  seems  only  fair  to  present  a  little  professional 
refutation  of  his  statements  as  well  as  of  those 
of  his  supporter  and  sympatizer.  Mother  Jones. 

With  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  potential 
power  of  every  bolt  and  screw  in  society's  in- 
tricate mechanism,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  dis- 
cerning that  the  well  oiled  parts  are  designed 
to  move,  one  upon  the  other,  with  the  very 
definite  purpose  of  preserving  the  equilibrium 
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of  the  whole  social  structure  of  which  it  forms 
the  apex.  Billy  Sunday  and  Mrs.  Jones,  watch- 
ing it  with  eyes  unaccustomed  to  delicate  me- 
chanical manipulation,  or  deigning  to  give  it 
only  a  passing  glance,  fail  to  note  the  strength 
of  its  well  fitted  parts,  and  hear  only  the  creak- 
ing of  the  occasionally  slipping  cogs  caused  by 
the  presence  of  extraneous  matter  that  can  never 
be  eliminated  entirely,  by  those  whose  presence 
in  the  organization  account  for  the  solidity  of  its 
foundation,  in  spite  of  the  frothy  excrescences 
on  its  surface  that  are  so  often  taken  for  the 
real  substance  of  society. 

And  so  many  people  are  distracted  by  this 
clack  of  the  overhead  machinery  that  they  take 
no  note  of  the  revolving  wheels  beneath  that  are 
manipulated  by  these  men  and  women  who  are 
keeping  society  in  shape  as  a  cognate  organiza- 
tion. Those  who  bring  criticism  on  the  set  are 
the  ones  who  are  striving  for  spectacular  effect 
and  whose  money  alone  could  never  keep  society 
solid  and  intact.  An  estimate  of  the  financial 
structure  of  the  United  States  would  hardly  be 
a  fair  one  if  it  were  based  solely  upon  the  pyro- 
technic display  seen  in  Wall  street;  and  it  is 
just  as  unfair  to  judge  society  by  the  actions 
of  the  few  who  keep  the  limelight  shining 
on  their  mediocrity. 

The  person  who  "belongs"  in  society  knows 
the  laws  of  his  clan,  and  he  obeys  them  or  not 
as  he  chooses ;  and  when  he  breaks  them  he  is 
forgiven,  much  as  an  erring  son  is  pardoned 
by  his  parents,  when  he  is  brought  back  into 
the  fold.  But  the  man  who  is  "in"  society 
but  not  "of"  it,  must  obey  its  laws  to  the  letter, 
or  the  tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  others  that  is 
enabling  him  to  maintain  his  position,  gives  place 
to  a  verdict  of  banishment,  and  down  he  goes. 
1  his  seeming  unfairness  is  the  cause  of  the  ac- 
cusation that  is  constantly  being  made  against 
the  smart  set.  But,  while  it  is  true  of  society, 
it  is  not  peculiar  to  it.  The  same  leniency  toward 
its  favored  sons  prevails  in  the  Army,  in  men's 
clubs,  and  other  organizations  where  the  per- 
sonnel is  made  up  partly  of  those  who  belong 
only  on  sufferance. 

It  is  so  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  society  because 
its  members  are  the  most  conspicuous  in  the 
community;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you 
look  closely  and  with  the  same  critical  eye,  you 
will  find  the  cross-sections  of  every  plane  of  the 
social  strata  remarkably  alike  when  it  comes  to 
the  small,  mean  traits  that  are  usually  credited 
to  society  alone.  Those  on  the  upper  layer 
should  be  superior,  but  they  are  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  they  are  no  worse.  It 
would  really  be  a  great  shock  to  society  itself 
if  it  realized,  after  all  the  abuse  that  has  been 
heaped  upon  it,  that  it  hasn't  even  the  distinction 
of  being  xvorse  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  much 


less  better.  It  is  just  about  the  same;  and  the 
mean  little  tricks  of  which  it  is  accused  are  uni- 
versal, not  local. 

Mother  Jones  condemns  the  frivolous  pas- 
times of  Society  as  a  menace  to  civilization  and 
exhorts  the  men  and  women  thus  occupied  to 
abandon  them,  and  take  part  in  the  industrial 
productiveness  of  the  country.  She  scarcely 
realizes  what  a  displacement  there  would  be  in 
the  wage  earners'  sea,  and  how  many  incompe- 
tents in  the  laboring  classes  would  be  washed 
over  the  banks,  if  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
country  now  living  on  "unearned  increment" 
should  take  her  at  her  word,  and  suddenly  be- 
come active  participants  in  the  struggle  in  the 
working  world.  The  uneducated  and  slow  wit- 
ted  industrial  workers  in  many  fields  could  ill 
afford  the  crowding  that  numbers  of  rich  young 
men  and  women  could  give  them  if  they  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  their  competition  in 
the  labor  markets  of  the  country. 

The  belief  prevails  among  those  who  are  far 
removed  from  the  whirl  of  society  that  the  mem- 
bers of  this  favored  class  do  not  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  WORK,  because  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  servitors. 

To  these  be  it  said  that  during  the  winter 
season  in  town  a  society  woman's  day  usually 
ends  at  half  past  3  in  the  morning  and  begins 
again  about  four  hours  later,  at  half  past  7. 

Her  labors  during  the  long  day  are  just  as 
definite  and  systematically  arranged,  and  as 
wearing  to  mind  and  body,  as  are  those  of  the 
woman  who  does  all  of  her  own  housework  for 
a  large  family  without  even  the  assistance  of  an 
incompetent  maid. 

One  hears  much  also  of  the  supposed  idleness 
of  the  younger  society  set,  who  in  other  walks 
of  life  would  be  directing  their  energies  toward 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  practical  domestic  sci- 
ence and  working  a  certain  number  of  hours 
each  day  in  preparing  themselves  to  be  useful 
members  of  the  industrial  world.  But  the  buds 
and  belles  who  flit  gayly  through  several  sea- 
sons in  society,  before  becoming  definitely  sad- 
dled with  the  responsibilities  of  their  station  in 
life,  are  far  from  idle. 

The  athletic  girl,  which  is  the  popular  type 
of  society  maid,  represents  many  hours  of  con- 
scientious labor  and  application,  and  her 
achievements  on  the  golf  links,  at  tennis  tourna- 
ments and  in  swimming  contests  are  the  result 
of  quite  as  much  concentrated  energy  as  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  girl  who  writes  a  record 
number  of  words  a  minute  on  a  typewriter,  or 
of  the  one  whose  home-made  jelly  always  takes 
a  prize  at  the  county  fair. 

Society  women  are  berated  for  their  extrava- 
gance and  for  vulgar,  ostentatious  display  of 
the  appurtenances  of  wealth.  And  yet  if  it 
were  not  for  the  money  kept  in  circulation  by 
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the  people  v/ho  pass  their  lives  within  the  con- 
fines of  this  narrow  circle,  even  the  income  of 
the  Lord,  which  Billy  Sunday  is  handling  with 
such  business  sagacity,  and  that  comes  to  him 
from  the  pockets  of  a  great  army  of  wage  earn- 
ers, would  be  greatly  reduced. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  when  fashionable 
women  removed  several  widths  of  cloth  from 
their  erstwhile  voluminous  dresses,  and  eliminat- 
ed petticoats,  moralizing  ministers  cried  aloud  at 
the  spectacle  of  scantily  clothed  females;  but 
above  the  noise  of  their  disapproving  clatter  was 
heard  the  wail  of  textile  workers  and  factory 
hands  all  over  the  country,  who  had  been 
thrown  out  of  employment,  because  only  three 
yards  of  material  instead  of  seven  were  being 
required  to  make  a  gown  for  each  one  of  the 
1  3,000,000  women  in  the  United  States.  And 
when  to  harmonize  with  this  fashionable  con- 
tingency it  was  found  necessary  to  discard  half 
a  dozen  fluffy  and  elaborately  constructed  pieces 
of  lingerie,  and  replace  them  by  one  simple  tight- 
fitting  combination  suit,  the  number  of  idle  hands 
resulting  from  this  little  change  of  costume  was 
appalling.  This  winter,  when  there  has  been 
added  necessity  for  furnishing  work  to  as  many 
people  as  possible,  fashionable  women  have  gone 
back  to  the  full-skirted  dresses,  layers  of  lin- 
gerie, high-necked  guimpes  and  bouffaut-sleeved 
bodices,  thus  covering  every  portion  of  their 
anatomy  with  as  much  clothing  as  possible,  and 
yet  they  are  given  no  credit  for  adding  anything 
toward  the  solution  of  the  baffling  problem  of  the 
unemployed. 

Early  in  the  season  many  society  people  took 
advantage  of  the  financial  slump  to  retrench,  and 
were  keen  on  inaugurating  the  simpler  life  that 
Mother  Jones  claims  should  be  substituted  for 
the  gay  one  which  to  them  had  always  been 
normal.  They  drew  their  money  out  of  the 
banks,  where  it  had  been  freely  circulating,  and 
put  it  into  safe  deposit  boxes  (which  in  polite 
society  takes  the  place  of  burying  it  in  a  can  or 
hiding  it  away  in  a  stocking — the  method  of  con- 
servation so  popular  in  Mother  Jones'  circle). 
They  discharged  their  servants,  withdrew  their 
support  from  the  opera  and  theatre,  curtailed 
their  patronage  of  art,  reduced  their  wardrobes, 
dispensed  with  elaborate  entertainments,  and 
concentrated  on  doling  out  charity  at  home,  and 
rushing  relief  to  the  Belgians.  The  result,  in 
New  York  alone,  was  to  drive  hundreds  of  ac- 
tors, actresses,  artists  and  musicians,  who  have 
always  been  dependent  for  their  livelihood  upon 
the  favor  of  the  rich,  into  as  pitiable  a  state  of 
poverty  as  any  that  Mother  Jones  pictures  in 
the  mining  sections  of  Colorado.  A  delicate 
child  suffers  infinitely  more  from  a  night's  ex- 
posure than  does  the  one  grown  hardy  from 
contact  with  wind  and  weather,  and  the 
extent     of     the     hardship     endured  because 


of  this  withdrawal  of  society's  support,  is 
scarcely  known,  since  among  them  has 
been  no  spokesman  with  a  voice  as  insistent  as 
that  of  Mother  Jones.  Who  knows  or  cares 
what  became  of  the  musicians  who  suffered  be- 
cause the  elite  of  Boston  decided  not  to  frivol 
at  the  opera  this  winter?  Again,  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  in  the  city  were  swelled  by 
hundreds  of  house  servants,  who  had  been  dis- 
missed from  Fifth  avenue  homes,  because  of 
the  slogan  of  "retrenchment."     Fortunately,  a 
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few  powerful  women,  like  Mrs.  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
realized  their  responsibility,  and  decried  the 
folly  of  damming  these  channels  which  repre- 
sented society's  normal  existence,  which  is  one 
of  gayety  and  expenditure;  thus  cutting  off  their 
one  avenue  of  usefulness,  as  economic  factors 
in  the  community.  Mrs.  Fish  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  economy  on  the  part  of  the  rich  was 
not  necessary,  and  that  at  the  time  of  such  an 
industrial  crisis  those  who  could  afford  it  should 
give  as  many  elaborate  entertainments  and  order 
as  many  new  clothes  as  possible.  She  argued 
that  an  unemployed  butler  was  just  as  pathetic 
a  sight  as  a  jobless  factory  hand  or  as  an  idle 
agricultural  worker  and  just  as  capable  of  physi- 
cal suffering,  and  that  the  sensible,  logical  way 
of  relieving  the  congestion  caused  by  hordes  of 
unemployed  was  not  in  dispensing  charity,  but 
in  keeping  the  thousands  of  florists'  clerks,  ca- 
terer's assistants,  manicurists  and  hairdressers  in 
their  accustomed  positions  by  making  society's 
activities  more  marked  than  ever  before.  But 
Mother  Jones,  whose  eye  of  ignorance  sees  no 
difference  between  the  sparkle  and  fire  of  a  dia- 
mond and  the  glitter  of  an  angled  spar  of  glass, 
denounces  the  gayety  she  sees  going  on  in  New 
York  as  reprehensible,  and  cries  out  against  the 
cruelty  of  it  when  the  spectacle  must  be  viewed 
by  destitute  men  and  women.    She  is  evidently 


without  any  realizaton  that  if  it  were  not  for  a 
continuance  of  these  dinners  and  dances  and 
balls,  hundreds  more  would  be  out  on  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

Society  at  heart  is  not  ostentatious  or  given 
to  vulgar  display.  Mother  Jones  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  society  as  well 
as  its  standard  of  what  is  real,  and  it  is  indeed 
surprising  how  much  of  society's  make-up  is 
simple.  In  its  desire  to  protect  itself  from  ex- 
ploitation it  shrouds  itself  in  a  sepulchial  dignity 
difficult  of  emulation  by  those  not  born  to  the 
purple.  Nothing  seems  quite  so  impossible  of 
imitation  nor  bids  defiance  to  the  pretender  more 
completely  than  this  same  air  of  simple  retire- 
ment in  which  Society  cloaks  itself. 

A  nice  distinction  is  established  between  the 
appurtenances  of  those  in  the  Smart  Set  and 
those  just  beyond  the  pale.  A  somber  modesty 
of  detail  marks  the  one  and  a  flaunting  and  ex- 
travagant display  of  non-essentials  is  character- 
istic of  the  other.  Society's  monogram  on  its 
napery,  stationery  and  automobiles  is  more  ar- 
tistic and  more  impossible  of  deciphering  than 
that  blazoned  upon  the  belongings  of  the  emu- 
lator. Its  butler  is  more  stolidly  stiff  and  con- 
cise and  its  maid  is  haughtier  in  the  maintenance 
of  her  humble  position. 

A  simple  gown  that  runs  into  four  figures  be- 
fore it  is  stopped  by  a  decimal  may  be  worn 
with  impunity  during  an  entire  winter  without 
another  frock  to  alternate  with  it,  and  a  girl's 
social  status  will  remain  unquestioned,  while  a 
bewildering  array  of  superficial  finery  on  the  per- 
son of  another  woman  will  mark  her  at  once  as 
having  missed  the  combination  that  opens  the 
doors  of  society. 

Simple,  long-stemmed  roses  that  cost  $  1  2  a 
dozen  are  a  modest  decoration  for  a  dinner  table 
if  you  have  the  correct  idea  of  social  simplicity, 
and  a  hundred  dollars'  worth  of  orchids  would 
never  achieve  the  same  effect,  but  would  only 
mark  the  hostess  as  ostentatious  in  a  display  of 
her  wealth. 

Simple  manners  that  are  so  intricately  inter- 
woven with  the  subtleties  of  good  breeding  as  to 
be  almost  impossible  of  imitation  are  the  most 
frequently  noted  delinquency  against  the  violat- 
ors ol  the  code  that  demands  quiet  luxury  in  all 
of  its  social  expressions. 

A  lack  of  simplicity  carries  with  it  a  sugges- 
tion of  the  commonplace,  and  is  detected  in  the 
actions  of  a  man  when  he  drives  his  automobile 
through  a  crowded  thoroughfare,  selects  flowers 
at  the  florists,  or  orders  an  after-theatre  supper 
in  a  cafe;  or  in  the  manner  of  a  woman  when 
she  finds  herself  in  the  dilemma  of  an  embarras- 
sing situation  or  the  victim  of  an  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstance. 

(Continued  in  June  Issue) 
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We  are  forever  building  at  the  top,  never 
trying  to  find  out  the  real  cause  of  our  failures. 
No  matter  what  we  try  to  build,  let  the  very 
first  plan  be  for  a  foundation  that  will  not 
break  down. 

Women  are  forever  trying  to  change  the 
laws,  because  everything  would  be  so  much 
better  if  the  laws  but  made  conditions  fairer 
and  squarer  at  the  very  beginning  of  every 
injustice. 

Women  are  trying  to  change  the  laws  from 
the  very  top,  because  to  begin  at  the  founda- 
tion seems  so  long;  but  all  things  considered 
the  work  will  be  so  much  surer  if  begun  at 
the  very  first  rung  of  the  ladder  of  domestic 
conditions. 

If  we  would  just  give  the  old  offenders  a 
rest,  and  train  children  from  their  birth  on 
absolutely  correct  lines,  these  present  laws  will 
do  well  enough,  no  matter  what  they  are, 
for  a  super-race  will  need  few  laws.  The  most 
successful  religious  teachers  insist  on  having  the 
subject  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life.  After 
that  age  nothing  can  shake  the  convert's  faith. 
No  matter  what  is  done  to  break  down  the 
religious  belief,  it  remains,  if  the  first  seven 
years  have  been  given  over  wholly  to  a  certain 
dogma. 

If  this  obtains  in  religion  it  surely  holds 
good  in  other  child  training,  because  the  tree 
inclines  as  the  twig  is  bent.  Whether  the  first 
seven  years  is  a  religious,  or  a  flattery  training, 
the  lasting  qualities  are  the  same. 

This  priceless  period  of  the  first  seven  years 
of  a  child's  life  means  success  or  failure  for  the 
whole  life,  just  according  to  the  training — the 
character  building  is  pretty  well  settled  at  the 
end  of  that  period.  We  know  well  enough 
that  when  we  try  to  learn  a  language  after  we 
are  even  nearly  matured  we  learn  with  a  lisp  or 
accent.  If  we  have  learned  any  number  of 
language  in  our  first  years,  we  speak  the  tongue 
like  a  native.  Everything  tends  to  show  us 
the  importance  of  the  first  years  for  training 
that  lasts  and  endures. 

How  do  we  use  these  precious  years? 

The  first  thing  a  baby  ever  hears  is  flattery. 
"Isn't  he  cute?"  "Isn't  she  a  beautiful  doll?" 
etc.,  and  a  lot  more  character  weakeners  are 
parrotted  before  the  little  victim,  until  they  ab- 
sorb enough  vanity  to  supply  their  storage  bat- 
tery of  conceit  to  run  them,  and  make  most 
everyone  else  run  from  them  the  rest  of  their 
lives. 

This  praise  and  flattery  talk  children  hear 
until  they  are  so  spoiled  by  the  time  the  seventh 
birthday  is  reached  they  have  ceased  to  be 
cunnning.  Then  the  child  drifts  into  the  dis- 
appointed, affected,  artificial  subtlety,  that 
slowly  seasons  the  demeanor  the  rest  of  his 
days.  Seven  years  of  coaxing  and  flattery 
about  finishes  all  the  patience  there  is  in  the 
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family;  and  then  the  harsh  reprimands  begin 
on  the  little  subjects,  who  do  not  understand 
why  flattery  has  changed  to  naked  truths,  that 
hurt  the  vanity-ridden  youth  like  a  cruel  lash. 

If  the  child  heard  nothing  but  good,  solid 
practical  sense,  if  every  mental  weakness  were 
watched  and  corrected,  if  every  action  and  bit 
of  conversation  were  weighed  and  tested,  a 
race  needing  no  laws  would  grow  to  God-like 
perfection.  It's  all  custom,  nothing  but  a 
wicked,  barbaric  custom,  that  permits  sane  peo- 
ple to  weaken  their  offspring  by  senseless  flat- 
tery. 

Heathen  people  maim  their  children  that  sym- 
pathy may  be  awakened  for  money  gain.  We 
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maim  the  intellects  of  our  children  just  as  cruelly 
as  do  these  poor  benighted  barbarians,  but  not 
even  with  such  an  object  in  view;  for  conceited, 
spoiled  children  cannot  earn  anything  but  con- 
tempt, and  everyone  who  praises  them  knows 
well  enough,  if  they  but  stop  to  consider.  It 
is  our  business  to  consider  everything  that  harms 
children,  or  makes  them  unlovely  or  poorly 
balanced. 

A  girl  is  allowed  to  be  timid  and  tearful 
at  every  foolish  thing.  We  think  it  really 
sweet  that  Dollie  is  afraid  of  every  little  squeak, 
so  we  go  on  humoring  the  household  fairy. 
This  same  girl  grows  to  womanhood,  with  a 
woman's  size  affected  fear.  Every  relative  and 
friend  works  overtime  in  forced  guard  duty 
for  the  now  unreasonable,  overnervous  and 
hysterical  grown-up. 

A  little  girl  is  not  made  to  see  that  tears  are 
not  charming,  so  she  cries  away  and  becomes 
a  chronic  weeper,  and  often  when  all  sorts  of 
troubles  really  do  come,  the  weeping  is  done 
alone,  every  friend  having  been  literally  washed 
away  long  ago. 

Little  boys  are  allowed  to  brag  and  strut 
and  show  off.  These  boys  grow  into  lads  and 
men.  Conceit  grows  right  along  with  them  like 
a  ship  gathering  barnacles.    And  these  parasites 


of  conceit  are  just  as  much  of  a  menace  to 
progress  as  the  crustacean  growth  on  the  keel 
of  a  vessel.  The  sorry  part  of  it  all  is  that 
we  have  no  human  dry  docks  to  remove  these 
growths  of  wrong  training. 

The  parents  lose  the  control  over  the 
child  and  wonder  why  he  has  ceased  to  be 
cunning.  1  he  teachers  at  school  find  the  les- 
sons are  secondary  to  the  self-centered  young 
braggart.  The  youthful  sweetheart  finds  her 
Johnnie  boasting  of  his  many  conquests,  hers 
included.  So  he  goes,  blowing  the  foam  of 
his  vanity  on  all  his  acquaintances  until  they 
either  pity  or  shun  him,  and  all  of  them  talk 
against  him  behind  his  back. 

There  is  no  more  need  of  a  conceited  race 
than  there  is  of  a  race  with  three  arms.  Sor- 
row sometimes  takes  every  bit  of  conceit  out 
of  us,  no  matter  how  much  fond  parents,  and 
doting  relatives,  have  planted  in  our  susceptible 
heads. 

Nearly  everyone  carries  the  youthful  vanity 
to  the  old  age  colossal  nerve  state,  when  every- 
one so  glibly  says,  "No  fool  like  an  old  fool." 

Very  few  of  us  grow  old  enough  to  discrim- 
inate between  praise  that  is  good  for  us,  and 
flattery  that  means  our  undoing.  Then  we 
must  not  expect  a  child  to  know  one  from  an- 
other. If  we  could  only  leach  a  public  to  ad- 
minister the  "just  right"  kind  of  praise,  there 
would  be  nothing  harmful  about  any  particular 
age  receiving  enconiums.  If  we  could  always 
remember  to  say,  "You  are  a  splendidly  be- 
haved little  girl,"  or  "You  are  a  little  man 
to  be  so  brave,"  or  along  other  lines  of  stimu- 
lating cheer,  but  we  cannot  seem  to  get  out 
of  the  old  rut  of  senseless  debilitating  flattery. 

Egotists  are  trained  in  the  cradle,  selfishness 
bred  by  the  very  ones  who  would  protect  us 
with  their  lives.  Every  parent  should  put  a 
ban  on  all  flattery  to  a  child  from  birth  to  the 
twenty-first  birthday.  In  harmful  after  effects, 
flattery  to  the  young  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
the  drug  habit.  A  parent  should  be  as  fearful 
of  the  praise  craving  habit  in  the  children  as 
he  would  be  of  a  drug  craving.  Either  drug 
or  praise  dwarfs  us  into  a  Jekell  and  Hyde 
dual  personality.  We  are  forever  repeating 
to  others  that  some  one  said  this,  or  that  nice 
thing  about  us.  when  we  have  not  judgment 
enough  to  separate  the  truth  from  the  false. 
The  majority  of  people  get  acquainted  with 
every  one  of  their  friends  very  quickly,  but 
are  complete  strangers  to  themselves,  all  be- 
cause they  are  not  wise  judges  of  the  speech 
of  people.  We  want  the  praise  to  be  true,  so 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  flatterer  is  truthful 
and  wholly  disinterested  in  what  he  says.  Then 
we  go  on  building  on  this  foundation  of  sand. 
Flattery  is  all  right  if  we  can  leave  it  alone; 
so  is  a  deadly  drug,  but  both  of  them  are  pro- 
ducers of  dangerous  habits. 
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It  is  recognized  that  it  is  much  more  useful 
to  prevent  a  boy  or  young  man  falhng  into  incor- 
rect habits,  with  their  weakening  effects  upon 
sturdy  character,  than  to  attempt  to  reform  such 
a  character  after  it  has  once  been  developed. 
Constructive  agencies  having  to  do  with  the  de- 
velopment of  youth  are  more  and  more  laying 
out  their  work  along  these  lines.  This,  of 
course,  in  no  sense  diminishes  the  value  or  neces- 
sity of  work  of  the  other  kind. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  is 
a  recognized  leader  in  definite  character  build- 
ing activities  on  behalf  of  boys  and  young  men, 
resting  on  a  broad  interdenominational  basis  and 
recognizing  in  its  work  the  physical,  mental  and 
social  sides  of  life  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  it 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  youth  of  today. 

San  Francisco  is  extremely  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing one  of  the  most  commodious  and  best  equipp- 
ed Y.  M.  C.  A.  Buildings  in  the  world,  located 
at  Golden  Gate  avenue  and  Leavenworth  street, 
finished  in  1910  and  representing  with  its  land 


in 
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and  equipment  a  cost  of  over  three-quarters  of 
a  million  dollars.  This  plant  is  devoted  entire- 
ly to  serving  the  highest  interests  of  over  4,000 
young  men  and  boys.  There  are  two  gymnasi- 
ums, a  set  of  excellent  hand-ball  courts,  a  salt 
water  swimming  pool  25  x  85  feet,  dozens  of 
shower  baths,  billiards,  reading  rooms  with  a 
complete  list  of  current  magazines,  day  and 
night  educational  classes,  permanent  living  quar- 
ters for  over  250  men,  law  library,  restaurant 
facilities,  a  well  equipped  Auditorium,  seating 
over  800  and  a  separate  equipment  for  boys  un- 
der eighteen  years  of  age. 


A  suggestion  of  the' wide 
range  and  extent  of  this 
work  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing facts  taken  at  random 
from  last  year's  reports: 

5,085  different  men  and 
967  different  boys  held  a 
membership  during  1914; 
total,  6,052; 

280  employed  boys, 
121  high  school  and  566 
grammar  school  boys  were 
enrolled  in  the  Boys'  Di- 
vision during  the  year — 
126  attended  Camp  Mc- 
coy  in  the  Cazadero  Red- 
woods. 

1 ,445  men  were  enroll- 
ed in  the  English  and 
Citizenship  classes  con- 
ducted in  eighteen  places 
in   the  city.     43  College 

students  did  volunteer  teaching  in  English 
classes. 

The  registration  of  men  and  boys  in  the  De- 
partment of  Religious  education  was  1 ,020. 
526  sessions  of  classes  were  held.  190  Relig- 
ious meetings  were  conducted,  an  average  of 
one  every  other  day. 

An  average  of  450  men  and  boys  use  the 
Physical  Department  every  day. 

2, 1  36  persons  were  directed  by  the  Ferry  Of- 
fice to  various  places.  1 6  Nationalities  per 
month  were  aided  by  the  Ferry  Secretary.  I  49 
Chinese  students  were  met  at  the  Docks  and  as- 
sisted by  the  Immigration  Secretary. 

The  Vocational  Employment  Depaitfnent  re- 
ceived 2,128  calls  for  help  and  filled  1,601  po- 
sitions. I  7,25 1  interviews  were  held  by  the 
Secretaries  of  this  Department. 

715  members  enrolled  as  students  in  37  Ed- 
ucational Department  classes  under  thirty-one 
different  instructors. 

The  San  Francisco  Association  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  North  America,  having  been  founded 
in  1853.  Its  Senior  General  Secretary,  Dr. 
Henry  J.  McCoy  has  been  its  leader  for  nearly 
35  years.    Today  a  large  staff  of  trained  lead- 
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ers  IS  responsible  for  its  activities.  Men  of  prom- 
inence of  the  community  have  always  given  lib- 
erally of  their  time  and  money  to  help  make  this 
work  a  success. 

The  officers  are:  President,  Mr.  James  S. 
Webster;  vice-presidents,  Messrs  Geo.  B.  Scott, 
and  L.  L.  Morse;  treasurer,  Mr.  Geo.  C. 
Boardman ;  recording  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  I. 
Furner ;  Attorney,  Mr.  T.  G.  Crothers. 

The  Association  welcomes  the  opportunity  to 
consult  with  fathers  and  mothers  about  the  inter- 
ests of  their  boys  and  will  count  it  the  highest 
privilege  to  be  called  upon  in  this  way. 

Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  idea  to  have  remind- 
ers about  the  child  to  prevent  the  first  priceless 
years  from  being  perverted  by  the  forgetful, 
unthinking  public? 

Just  the  first  seven  years  carefully  guarded, 
would  build  the  foundation  of  character  so 
strong  that  flattery  would  become  harmless. 
Such  a  safeguard  would  keep  us  from  ever  be- 
coming foolish  or  weak,  and  we  would  never 
tolerate  others  who  had  those  silly  qualities. 
We  would  study  and  practice  the  full  meaning 
of  "Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God's 
work  to  span.     I  he  proper  study  of  mankind 
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"Civc  her  of  the  fruits  of  her  hands  and 
lei  her  orvn  rvorlfs  praise  her  in  the  gales.  ' 
Prov.  3  I  St  chap.  3  1  st  verse. 

"/  said  in  heart,  there  is  a  time  for  everv 
purpose  and  for  every  Tvorl(."  Eccl.  chap  3, 
verse  I  7. 

It  has  been  my  recent  pleasure  to  receive 
two  letters  from  friends  who  had  worked  long, 
faithfully  and  heroically  for  equal  suffrage. 
In  each  letter  was  expressed  almost  a  regret 
that  the  annual  suffrage  meetings  no  longer 
bring  us  together.  I  too  feel  that  regret,  and 
it  reminds  me  of  the  old  days  of  stage 
coach,  "Oregon  schooners,"  mule  back  and 
horse  back,  as  modes  of  travel,  when,  after 
the  railroad  was  achieved,  our  friends  in  the 
country  complamed  that  they  "Never  got  to 
see  us  any  more  since  the  good  old-fashioned 
wayside  calls  and  visits  had  yielded  to  the 
more  allurmg  attractions  of  steam  cars  and  city 
life." 

But  it  was  all  progress.  I  thank  God  and 
the  good  men  of  California  that  the  need  for 
those  meetings  no  longer  exists  in  our  progres- 
sive State. 

But  now  that  we  possess  the  power  the  ballot 
gives  to  us,  let  each — ertswhile — suffrage 
worker  apply  her  mind,  will  and  energy  to 
some  one,  at  least,  of  the  many  needed  reforms 
that  the  present  advanced  age  of  moral  culture 
demands,  a  few  of  which  I  mention  by  way 
of  a  reminder,  as  what  might  appeal  to  one 
may  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  the  soul  of 
another. 

First,  I  will  refer  to  the  liquor  problem, 
which  surely  must  be  solved  in  the  very  best 
way  possible  for  the  protection  of  our  youth, 
if  we  would  live  in  future  ages  as  a  clean, 
law-abiding  Nation.  For  that  business  is 
largely  responsible  for  the  alarming  increase 
of  the  awful  traffic  known  as  "The  White 
Slave  Trade."  Over-indulgence  in  any  form 
of  alcoholic,  or  narcotic  poison  undermines  the 
moral  tone  and  fibre  of  either  sex,  making  the 
road  to  ruin  swift  and  sure. 

Another  insistent  need  is  that  of  dress  reform 
in  the  feminine  world. 

The  self-appointed  male  designers  of  female 
costumes  of  recent  date,  are  a  reproach  to  the 
time-honored  names  of  Worth  and  Redfern, 
as  well  as  to  all  of  our  respected  ladies'  tailors 
in  large  cities,  and  I  exempt  them  from  being 
responsible  for  the  ultra  objectionable  costumes 
introduced  during  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
and  foisted  upon  the  market  through  large  syndi- 
cates. These  suggestive  creations  must  emanate 
from  the  minds  of  men  possessed  with  ulterior 
motives,  which  aim  to  break  down  the  barrier 
of  modesty  which  has  ever  been  woman's 
strongest  asset  of  defense.    For  as  "virtue  is  a 
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jewel  above  price,"  so  a  woman,  or  a  young 
girl,  void  of  modesty  is  a  pitiable  object,  and 
when  this  charm  is  lost,  she  becomes  an  easy 
prey  to  immoral  influences. 

I  once  heard  a  sermon  by  a  popular  preacher, 
entitled  "Fighting  the  Devil,"  in  which  he  ac- 
cused women  of  being  responsible  for  "nine- 
tenths  of  the  existing  evils."  It  was  of  course 
a  libel  upon  our  sex,  and  I  repudiated  that 
sermon  through  the  press,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability  in  defense  of  womankind;  but  sisters, 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  IS  a 
"spirit  of  evil"  abroad  in  the  world  which  like 
a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing  manifests  his  wicked 
purposes  in  varied  forms  and  phases.  In  order 
must  all  be  garbed  in  any  one  particular  style, 
keep  our  wits  sharpened  and  our  intuitions 
clear,  if  we  would  guard  our  youth  and  pro- 
tect our  girls  and  our  boys  as  well  from  the 
contamination  of  these  alluring  devices. 

In  regard  to  dress  for  our  sex,  I  consider 
it  an  indignity  that  we  must  be  subjected  to 
man's  dictation.  Surely  the  pendulum  has 
swung  beyond  the  limit  in  "nudity.  '  Let  us 
hope  for  a  speedy  return  to  sanity  and  individual 
choice  along  these  lines.  That  women  and  girls 
the  area,  put  out  a  card,  and  "run  for  office," 
or  cut  of  gown,  is  a  travesty  upon  art  and  good 
taste. 

Then  there  are  political  reforms  that  need 
adjusting.  In  fact,  we  have  too  much  politics 
these  days.  At  the  rate  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments are  acquiring  control  of  lands  and 
waters,  there  will  soon  be  nothing  left  for  the 
people  to  utilize,  except  the  air  we  breathe, 
and  that  is  often  infringed  upon  by  public 
nuisances.  So  while  the  "dear  people"  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  having  secured  the  Ini- 
tiative and  Referendum,  politicians  at  large, 
have  the  best  of  them;  as  anyone  can  enter 
horrors  and  burdens  of  war.  How  sadly  pitiable 
thus  often  defeating  justice  and  the  very  essence 
of  good  government  by  electing  some  irrespon- 
sible, unqualified  officer. 

But  sisters,  take  heart.  There  is  one  reform 
the  world  must  have,  one  cause  paramount  to 
all  others,  for  which  we  should  strive  with  all 
the  ardor,  strength  and  courage  we  individually 
possess;  with  all  the  love  and  reverent  desire 
it  is  possible  for  women  to  feel,  and  that  is 
for  "International  Peace." 

Militarism  has  had  its  day;  for  surely  when 
the  terrible  abomination  of  war  now  raging  in 
Europe  shall  have  ended,  there  will  be  no  sane, 
intelligent  people,  or  nations  on  the  known 
globe  that  will  ever  again,  want  to  assume  the 
horror  and  burdens  of  war.  How  sadly  pitiable 
to  think  of — that  the  year  1914,  just  past,  was 
to  have  celebrated  the  Centennial,  not  only  of 


one  hundred  years  of  peace  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  but  of  a  centenary  of 
general  continental  peace  beyond  the  seas.  The 
chief  and  only  reason  England  and  the  United 
States  have  passed  safely  through  one  hundred 
years  of  peace  is  simply  because  they  entered 
into  a  solemn  compact  to  do  so,  ignoring  all 
their  former  traditional  grievances  and  unset- 
tled disputes,  they  agreed  henceforth  to  be  at 
peace  with  each  other.  While  many  frictions 
and  serious  contentions  have  arisen  since,  between 
them — faithful  to  their  alliance — they  have 
adjusted  their  difficulties  as  Christian  nations 
should,  under  the  light  of  reason  and  God's 
indwelling  and  overruling  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  surprising  lightness  and 
unwarranted  manner  in  which  treaties  have  been 
ignored  and  set  aside  by  some  of  the  dominant 
powers  in  Europe,  we  still  have  a  notable 
"object  lesson"  in  the  maintenance  of  a  peace 
alliance  between  the  two  most  powerful  nations 
of  the  world,  having  kept  their  compact  inviolate 
for  over  a  century.  If  it  can  be  kept  a  century 
it  is  proof  that  it  can  survive  for  all  future  time, 
and  that  all  other  enlightened  nations  can  learn 
of  the  blessed  spirit  of  "Truth,"  which  the 
dear  Christ  said  should  "teach  us  all  things" 
and  "set  us  free — that  wise  council,  governed 
by  reason,  judgment  and  brotherly  love,  can 
adjust  the  most  difficult  problems,  dispel  chaos, 
and  bring  peace  and  order  out  of  discord  and 
inharmony. 

When  men  and  women  working  together 
for  the  common  weal  learn  to  open  the  windows 
of  their  souls  to  the  inflowing  light  of  Divine 
Love  "there  shall  be  no  more  war,  nor  rumors 
of  war,"  but  as  one  great  family  they  shall  wor- 
ship together  at  the  shrine  of  pure,  holy  "Love," 
which  we  are  told  "God  is."  Then  and  not 
till  then,  will  the  white  wings  of  Universal 
Peace  encompass  the  whole  world,  and  joy  in- 
effable reign  on  earth  as  in  Heaven. 

1  hink  not  this  is  a  picture  of  fancy  unattain- 
able in  real  life.  If  "God  is  Love"  and  we  are 
in  the  course  of  soul  development  to  attain  to 
the  true  stature  of  His  "Likeness  and  Image," 
somehow,  sometime,  this  ideal  will  be  realized 
on  earth,  though  we  who  are  now  incarnate 
in  the  flesh,  may  not  be  witnesses  thereof. 

fl*  el* 

The  San  Francisco  Musical  Club  gave  one 
of  their  entertaining  programmes  at  the  Hotel 
St.  Francis  on  May  6th.  I  only  had  the  time 
to  listen  to  the  first  lady,  Mrs.  John  McGaw, 
who  played  Rachmaninoff's  Barcarolle  and  the 
difficult  A  minor  Etude  by  Chopin.  If  the 
rest  of  the  performers  rendered  their  selections 
as  creditably  and  artistically  as  this  lady  did 
it  must  have  been  an  interesting  and  enjoyable 
affair. 
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Another  very  popular  exposition  hostess,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  youngest  is  Mrs.  Williamson 
of  West  Virginia.  Rather  petite  in  form,  and 
of  a  brunette  type,  the  claim  of  her  beauty  and 
charm,   which  is   of   that   subtle  character  of 
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mingled  dignity  and  graciousness  peculiar  to  wo- 
men of  the  south,  has,  in  the  short  time  since  the 
opening  of  the  exposition,  spread  throughout  the 
social  circle  of  the  official  set ;  and  underlying 
the  almost  indescribable  sweetness  of  her  speech 
and  manner  is  a  ring  of  genuineness  rarely  met 
with  in  a  hostess  in  a  public  capacity.  Mrs. 
Williamson  is  a  member  of  several  historical  and 
patriotic  organizations,  being  a  direct  descendant 
of  John  Hart,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Born  in  Berkeley  County,  West 
Virginia,  the  daughter  of  Major  Charles  Stuck- 
ey  of  the  Confederacy,  she  early  married  Dr. 
Charles  S.  Williamson  of  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
Becoming  a  widow  in  less  than  two  years,  she 
returned  to  her  mountain  home  where  she  has 
since  lived,  except  at  such  times  as  she  has  trav- 
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eled  in  America  and  Europe,  having  extensive- 
ly toured  both  continents. 

v"« 

Perhaps  the  most  typical  American  hostess 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  Mrs.  Thos. 
J.  Bryce,  of  Ohio.  Coming  from  near  the 
center  of  population  of  the  United  States,  and 
from  one  of  the  most  representative  slates  in 
the  Union,  she  stands  for  true  American  wom- 
anhood in  a  way  that  is  difficult  of  description 
but  very  apparent  to  those  she  meets. 

With  an  extremely  youthful  face,  framed 
in  a  halo  of  white  hair,  she  shows  competence 
in  every  movement,  and  those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  invited  to  entertainments  in  the 
Ohio  State  Building,  feel  assured  that  the  affair 
will  run  smoothly  and  that  every  one  will  meet 
his  neighbor,  through  a  most  gracious  introduc- 
tion. In  fact  cordiality  seems  to  be  the  keynote 
to  Mrs.  Bryce's  character,  together  with  the 
ability  to  select  her  assistants  from  those  women 
who  enter  into  her  manner  of  doing  things;  and 
all  functions  held  in  the  Ohio  pavilion  are  noted 
for  a  refined  hospitality  that  lacks  none  of  the 
democracy  of  our  country. 

.<    .<  < 

Mrs.  van  Tuyl  of  the  Kansas  Building  is 
the  hostess  who  is  naturally  among  the  first  men- 
tioned as  one  of  great  affability  and  remarkable 
aptitude  for  meeting,  and  making  people  feel 
completely  at  home.  She  gives  each  guest  the 
impression  that  she  is  personally  delighted  to 
have  made  their  acquaintance.  That  she  is  a 
woman  of  resilience  and  ability  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  alone,  with  no  commissioner  from  her 
state  upon  the  exposition  grounds  since  the  fan 
opened,  she  has  brought  the  Kansas  Building  in- 
to such  prominence  in  the  Jewel  City  as  to 


compete  with  any  other  state  pavilion. 

Personally  Mrs.  Van  Tuyl  is  tall  and  state- 
ly with  a  marked  dignity  of  manner  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  position  she  ocupies.  She  is  a  mem- 
ber of  all  the  prominent  Colonial  Orders  through 
a  long  line  of  illustrious  Southern  and  New  Eng- 
land ancestors,  and  is  a  delegate  to  the  Genea- 
logical Congress  that  meets  in  July,  in  San 
Francsco's  Civic  Center  Auditorium.  She  is  the 
widow  of  Dr.  William  Russell  van  I  uyl,  C  ap- 
tain  and  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army, 
and  the  daughter  of  the  late  Oliver  S.  Hiatt, 
financier  and  pioneer  of  Kansas.  During  Mrs. 
van  I  uyl's  army  life  she  lived  in,  or  visited  all 
the  countries  of  the  Orient,  but  since  her  hus- 
band's death  she  has  made  her  home  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kansas,  where  she  has  devoted  much  of 
her  time  and  energy  to  Welfare  and  Civic 
work. 


Mrs.  yan  I'livt 
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The  Plaza  Hotel  is  fast  becoming  a  home 
for  celebrities.  They  come  from  far  and  near. 
It  has  a  special  attraction  for  the  international 
celebrities.  The  latest  foreign  guests  being  en- 
tertained were  from  Hawaii.  Mr.  John  Bar- 
ker, the  proprietor,  introduces  a  most  attractive 
feature  into  all  of  the  Plaza's  entertainments. 
It  is  this: 

Everyone,  from  every  country  or  state  is 
made  to  feel  at  home.  His  atmosphere  sur- 
rounds him  and  he  is  never  "a  stranger  in  a 
strange  land."  Following  is  the  latest  event 
of  this  kind,  in  which  all  the  guests  participated: 

7  he  most  unique  function  yet  given  in  the 
American  Beauty  dining  room,  at  the  Plaza, 
was  the  Hawaiian  dinner  dance,  given  for  Chief 
Justice  Robertson  of  Honolulu,  who  has  been 
a  guest  at  the  Plaza  with  Mrs.  Robertson  for 


the  past  month.  I  he  Robertsons  are  great 
favorites  in  San  Francisco  and  have  been  widely 
feted. 

The  decorations  were  a  combination  of  I  la- 
waiian  and  American.  The  Hawaiian  leis  of 
orange  encircled  each  cover,  of  which  there 
were  twenty,  including  Judge  and  Mrs.  Rob- 
ertson, Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C.  Burnham,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  A.  Monsarrat.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Pringle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Shurtleff, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I  heodore  Wores,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Mears  of  San  Francisco;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Knowles  of  Oakland;  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Beckley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  N. 
Campbell  of  Honolulu. 

The  table  was  decorated  with  a  huge  bank 
of  moss,  out  of  which  seemed  to  grow  thickly 
the  California  baby   roses,   interspersed  with 


American  Beauties  and  ferns.  Peeping  out 
from  under  the  ferns  were  tiny  electric  lights 
of  rainbow  colors. 

A  special  dinner  was  served  of  ten  courses, 
some  of  the  more  elaborate  ones  being  Flawaiian 
dishes.  Fhe  wines  were  entirely  (  alifornian. 
T  he  maitre  d'hotel  was  given  carte  blanche. 

I  he  Hawaiian  orchestra,  including  Hawaiian 
singers,  rendered  Hawaiian  and  American 
music  with  the  Hwaiian  interpretation,  during 
the  entire  evening  to  the  delight  of  all  the  guests 
of  the  Hotel  Plaza,  since  they  played  in  the 
music  balcony  overlooking  the  lobby,  which  was 
filled  with  a  delighted  audience. 

Before  the  dinner  was  half  over  the  dancing 
began,  and  continued  until  after  midnight,  and 
included  many  semi-Hawaiian  and  Spanish 
steps  of  such  grace  as  have  never  been  seen 
on  the  modern  dancing  floor. 
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FORGING  THE  LAST  LINK. 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
chisement  and  now  that  she  has  ascertained  for 
herself  that  pohtics  is  not  an  unclean  thing  but 
the  human  science  of  living  she  is  asking  to 
have  that  handicap  removed  that  she  may  come 
into  her  full  measure  of  usefulness." 

"Woman's  suffrage  is  also  endorsed  by  the 
National  Trades  Woman's  League,  composed 
of  the  working  women  of  the  country,  who  be- 
cause of  their  disenfranchisement  do  not  enjoy 
industrial  equality  with  men." 

"One  hears  a  great  deal  in  New  York  and 
Boston  of  the  danger  from  the  ignorant  vote. 
Do  you  consider  that  a  serious  menace?  "  I 
asked. 

"My  observation  has  led  me  to  conclude," 
said  Mrs.  Hale,  "that  the  ignorant  class  of 
voters  is  the  one  to  which  you  do  not  yourself 
belong.  The  Polish  Jew  women  on  the  East 
Side  insist  that  the  women  who  are  too  ignorant 
to  vote  intelligently  are  the  luxury  loving  idlers 
of  upper  Fifth  avenue,  while  the  latter  fear  that 
the  ballot  cannot  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands 
of  factory  workers.    So  you  see!  " 


GREAT  MOUNTAIN  THEATRE. 

( < 'oiitiniied  from  Page  10) 
choice  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  as  the  easiest  and 
most  economical,  as  well  as  the  most  inspiring 
and  beautiful  of  recreation  places  within  a  step 
of  their  homes,  has  not  only  made  the  Moun- 
tain Play  an  institution,  but  has  also  aided 
in  making  public  ownership  of  the  finest  portion 
of  the  mountain  a  condition  that  will  soon  be 
realized. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  problem  that  has 
confronted  the  Mountain  Play  Association  has 
been  how  to  explain  to  and  convince  the  public 
that  the  undertaking  is  not  in  any  way  a  com- 
mercial one  and  that  such  moneys  as  remain 
in  the  treasury  after  the  expenses  of  the  produc- 
tion are  paid  will  be  devoted  to  further  perform- 
ances, building,  repairing  and  widening  trails 
to  the  theatre,  fire  protection  and  prevention. 
Not  one  penny  will  ever  go  to  an  individual  in 
the  way  of  dividends  or  profits.  This  is  a  great 
commercial  age,  and  in  the  very  center  of  its 
whirling  maelstrom  the  association  wants  it 
known  that  the  beauty  and  art  of  the  Mountain 
Play  is  not  a  part  of  it;  that  it  was  conceived 
for  and  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  the  ridge  of 
Mt.  Tamalpais  must  some  day  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  people  for  all  time  to  come. 

h     1-  k- 
THE  statue"  of  VANITY. 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
His  face  was  not  ugly.  For  temptation  al- 
ways comes  in  a  pleasing  guise.  His  right  hand 
touches,  ready  to  clasp,  the  wrist  of  the  girl's 
right  arm,  with  which  she  unconsciously  reaches 
toward  evil.  Her  left  hand  toys  with  her 
hair.  Her  progress  is  restrained  by  the  left 
hand  of  Satan,  which  rests  on  her  foot.  The 
fact  that  the  girl  is  standing  between  his  knees, 
suggests  to  the  observer  the  impossibility  of  evil 
overcoming  us  until  we  weaken.  In  the  whole 
group  the  suggestion  of  the  quiet  struggle  be- 
tween the  naturan  goo  and  evil  in  mankind  is 
strongly  brought  out,  though  the  outcome  is  left 
to  your  own  conclusions. 


"It  is  my  hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  work 
out  a  little  later  some  of  the  many  ideas  that 
I  have,  and  eventually  produce  some  work  that 
will  take  a  place  among  the  world's  best." 

"l-    i-  h 
WOMEN  FRONI  WORLD  VIEW  POINT 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 
from  the  cooperation  of  private  organizations  is 
earnestly  desired  by  the  Government.  I  would 
be  glad  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
EvERYWOMAN  to  the  opportunities  of  service 
which  here  present  themselves.  Any  organiza- 
tion that  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  this  respect  is  asked  to  communicate 
directly  with  me.  The  organization  of  groups 
in  each  city  in  the  United  States  has  been  as- 
signed to  me  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration, 
and  I  earnestly  desire  the  cooperation  of  every 
thoughtful  earnest  man  and  woman. 

Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 
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ROOSEVELT'S  SHOTGUN 

A  duplicate  of  the  shotgun  which  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  took  with  him  on  his 
African  trip,  a  gun  constructed  expressly  for 
him  by  an  American  armorer,  is  on  display 
at  the  Manufacturers*  exhibit  in  the  Manu- 
facturers' Building  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  The  gun  cost  its 
illustrious  owner  $360  and  its  beautiful 
design,  graceful  lines  and  wonderful  inlay 
work  would  justify  the  expenditure  be- 
fore any  lover  of  fine  pieces.  The  stock 
is  elaborately  hand  carved,  the  barrels 
and  lock  are  hand  engraved,  and  the  lock  is 
inlaid  with  a  hunting  scene,  in  gold.  The  bar- 
rels are  of  the  finest  Krupp  steel.  Before  start- 
ing on  the  trip  the  ex-president  wrote  to  the 
makers,  "I  really  think  it  is  the  most  beautiful 
gun  I  have  ever  seen.  I  am  almost  ashamed 
to  take  it  to  Africa  and  subject  it  to  the  rough 
treatment  it  will  receive."  The  left  barrel  is 
choked  and  the  right  open.  It  is  bored  to  shoot 
either  buckshot  or  a  single  ball.  In  a  group 
in  this  building  are  displays  by  four  of  the 
world's  greatest  manufacturers  of  sporting  arms, 
which  form  an  exhibit  which  attracts  hundreds 
of  sportsmen.     Each  display  is  in  charge  of  a 

hardware"  GAINING  FAVOR. 

On  exhibit  in  the  Varied  Industries  building 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  is  a  display 
of  a  California  hardwood  which  is  new  to  many 
connoisseurs  and  will  delight  every  lover  of  fine 
cabinet  work  who  sees  it.  It  is  the  California 
redwood  burl,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  mountain 
regions  of  that  state  and  which  has  only  recently 
been  utilized  for  commercial  purposes.  A  few 
years  ago  lumbermen  were  annually  throwing 
into  the  scrap  heap,  thousands  of  dollars  worth 
of  this  wood.  The  burl  is  a  diseased  growth 
occurring  on  the  bole  of  the  Sequoia  Gigantia, 
or  giant  redwood,  only  a  few  groves  of  which 
exist.  In  rare  instances  these  warts  grow  to 
such  a  size  that  a  solid  slab  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet  square  may  be  cut  from  them.  The 
beauty  of  the  wood  lies  in  its  peculiar  curly 
grain,  resembling  bird's  eye  maple,  but  more 
like  mahogany  in  color.  In  dressing  the  wood 
for  the  finest  products,  no  varnish  or  stain  is  used, 
but  the  natural  grain  and  color  are  preserved 
by  rubbing  a  parrafin  composition  into  the  sur- 
face. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  the  species 
which  produces  it  this  beautiful  Wood  will  prob- 
ably not  be  obtainable  after  a  few  more  years. 

MOVIES  OF  MILITARY  ACTIVITIES. 

How  generally  the  educational  value  of  the 
motion  picture  machine  is  recognized  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  United  States  government 
has  adopted  it  as  a  means  to  entertain  its  visitors 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  to  better 
inform  them  about  the  multitude  of  government 


activities.  In  the  west  end  of  Machinery  Hall, 
on  the  floor  space  reserved  for  the  War  De 
partment,  a  movie  theatre  has  been  built,  having 
a  seating  capacity  for  two  hundred  persons 
Here  Uncle  Sam  gives  a  continuous  perform- 
ance, lasting  from  ten  in  the  morning  until 
six  at  night.  No  reel  is  shown  twice.  Not 
only  does  the  patron  get  half  a  dozen  standard 
size  shows  for  one  admission,  but,  better  still, 
the  admission  costs  him  nothing.  Here  the 
greatest  war  pictures  in  the  world  are  shown, 
for  there  is  no  financial  limit  to  the  cast  and 
ever^  actor  is  a  real  soldier.  Several  reels  of 
annual  maneuvers  are  shown,  with  scenes  of 
sham  battles,  soldiers  in  camp  and  on  the  march, 
and  m  fact,  every  phase  of  army  life.  There 
is  no  bloodshed,  but  plenty  of  battle  smoke  and 
waving  flags.  Other  reels  show  naval  maneu- 
vers. Some  exploit  the  life  saving  service. 
Others  show  the  progress  of  great  engineering 
projects  undertaken  by  the  reclamation  service. 
The  show  has  been  running  since  the  opening  of 
the  Exposition  and  playing  to  capacity  houses. 
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HARBOR  DEFENSE  ME  I  HOD. 

One  of  many  exhibits  of  timely  interest  to 
be  seen  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  War  De- 
partment in  Machinery  Hall  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  a  demonstrated  lecture  on 
harbor  defense  by  means  of  submarine  mines, 
and  methods  used  in  laying  and  discharging 
them.  Here  hundreds  of  Exposition  visitors 
gather  five  times  daily,  their  interest  stimulated 
perhaps  by  a  desire  to  understand  better  the  great 
engines  of  destruction,  the  use  of  which  in  the 
waters  marked  out  by  European  belligerents 
as  the  "danger  zone"  has  crippled  the  world's 
commerce  and  threatened  the  peace  of  this  coun- 
try. Miniature  torpedo  mines  are  sunk  in  a 
tank  of  water  fifteen  feet  long,  four  feet  wide 
and  about  four  feet  deep.  At  either  end  of 
the  reservoir  is  a  model  coast  defense  fortress, 
so  that  the  whole  construction  represents  defense 
of  a  harbor.  A  small  model  of  a  battleship 
which  floats  over  the  mine  field  can  be  moved 
about  at  the  will  of  the  lecturer  by  means  of 
cords  attached  to  each  end.  The  lecturer  is  a 
young  officer  of  the  coast  defense  service  in 
uniform.  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  draws 
frequently  on  incidents  of  the  European  war 
with  which  his  audience  is  familiar.  A  miniature 
mine  layer,  a  ship  designed  especially  for  plant- 
ing mines,  is  a  part  of  the  exhibit. 


The  Ideal  Resort  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
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Tonneau  Wind  Shield  Exhibited  at  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  is  Latest  Invention  for 
Motorists'  Comfort. 

A  wind  shield  for  the  tonneau  of  an  automo- 
bile is  one  of  the  new  inventions  being  exhibited 
in  the  Manufacturers  Building  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  The  improvement  is  de- 
signed to  be  attached  to  any  touring  car,  and 
when  not  in  use  may  be  folded  into  very  small 
volume  in  the  waste  space  on  the  back  of  the 
front  seat.  It  is  divided  into  three  glass  sec- 
tions, the  middle  one  extending,  when  in  use, 
directly  across  the  tonneau,  while  the  side  sec- 
tions reach  back  at  an  angle  to  obviate  the 
vacuum  draft.  It  is  supported  in  jointed  bars 
which  extend  from  the  back  of  the  front  seats 
and  may  be  adjusted  for  any  length  of  tonneau 
or  for  three  or  five  passengers.  An  apron  ex- 
tends from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  three  frames 
to  the  floor  for  further  protection. 

Automatic  Grain  Shocker. 

Another  encroachment  of  machinery  on  the 
monopoly  of  the  harvest  hand  is  seen  in  the 
exhibit  of  a  great  farm  machinery  manufactur- 
ing concern  in  the  Agricultural  Building  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  It  is  an  invention, 
not  yet  perfected  or  placed  on  the  market,  for 
shocking  grain  as  well  as  cutting  and  binding 
it.  The  bundles,  after  being  bound,  are  de- 
posited on  a  bundle  carrier  where  they  remain 
until  a  large  enough  number  has  been  deposited 
to  form  a  shock  of  the  desired  size.  Then  a 
huge  needle,  similar  to  the  one  which  is  used 
for  the  single  bundle,  passes  a  twine  about  the 
pile  of  bundles  and  ties  it,  after  it  has  been 
drawn  to  the  proper  tension.  After  this  process 
is  complete  the  platform  tips  to  a  perpendicular 
position,  depositing  the  shock.  This  invention 
will  eliminate  a  vast  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  "shocker,"  two  of  whom  customarily  follow 
each  binder.  It  will  also  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  bound  grain  to  remain  on  the 
ground  with  the  possibility  of  damage  by  rain 
before  it  can  be  shocked  when  men  to  do  the 
work  are  not  available. 

To  Entertain  Spanish  Spealfing  l^isitors. 

Whatever  may  be  the  possibilities  for  North 
American  commerce  with  the  people  of  Latin 
America,  many  exhibitors  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition  have  made  special  preparations 
for  getting  better  acquainted  with  visitors  from 
the  South.  The  placard  announcement  "Se 
habla  Espanol"  is  seen  in  the  exhibits  of  many 
of  the  greatest  manufacturers  and  merchants. 
In  many  exhibits  may  be  found  a  Spanish 
speaking  person  whose  principal  duty  is  to  en- 
tertain such  visitors.  Frequently  he  is  himself 
a  Latin  American,  or  at  any  rate  one  familiar 
with  the  conditions  in  Latin  American  states 
and  the  social  customs  as  well  as  the  commer- 


cial interests  of  these  people.  The  offices  of 
such  exhibitors  are  the  headquarters  of  Spanish 
speaking  visitors  and  the  person  in  charge  is 
their  host  during  their  visit  at  the  Jewel  City. 
Exhibitors  are  prepared  to  entertain  their  Span- 
ish-speaking friends  and  are  to  be  found  in  al- 
most every  building,  especially  in  Machinery 
Hall,  and  the  Mines  and  Agricultural  Buildings. 

Organ  and  Harp  Recitals. 

Such  is  the  profusion  of  musical  attractions 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  furnished  by 
exhibitors,  concessionaires,  military  organizations 
and  the  Exposition  authorities,  that  the  visitor 
soon  becomes  accustomed  to  the  omnipresent 
polytone  of  music.  But  he  is  always  surprised 
when  for  the  first  time  stepping  through  the 
east  portal  of  the  Mines  Palace  his  ears  are 
greeted  with  the  strains  of  a  pipe  organ  or  harp, 
and  he  recognizes  the  measures  of  some  classic 
composition  played  by  a  master.  Why  music 
in  the  Mines  Building?  And  especially  why 
in  the  exihibit  of  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration? For  it  IS  in  this  exhibit  the  recitals 
are  given.  Who  would  suspect  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation  of  such  aestheticism  ? 
Presently  the  visitor  observes  that  the  particular 
exhibit  is  tfiat  of  the  American  Steel  and  Wire 
Corporation,  a  subsidiary  concern,  and  a 
display  of  stringed  instruments  reminds  him 
that  steel  and  wire  are  important  fact- 
tors  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instru- 
ments. In  one  end  of  the  building  is  an  audi- 
torium with  sound  proof  walls  which  shut  out 
the  roar  of  the  heavy  machinery  without.  The 
hall  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  one  hun- 
dred, and  here  organ,  piano  and  harp  recitals 
are  given  several  times  daily.  Several  orchestra 
concerts  are  also  given  daily,  the  orchestra  being 
a  mechanical  one  which,  however,  requires  a 
thorough  musician  to  operate.  A  manufacturer 
of  musical  instruments  has  joined  the  wire  mak- 
ers in  the  exhibit. 
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HOTEL  PLAZA 

The  Newe^  of  San  Francisco's 
Selecft  Hotels 

Overlooks  the  Plaza  of  Union  Square 

N.  W.  Corner  Po^  and  Stockton  Streets 


400  Rooms  Private  Baths 
American  and  European  Plan 

JOHN  G.  BARKER,  Managing  Proprietor 
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MEN  OF  AMERICA! 
Give   Us   National  Suffrage 
And  We  Will  Give  You 
Universal  Peace 
EVERYWOMAN 
Guarantees  It. 


Offices  Phelan  Building 
Phone  Garfield  964 
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Our  Congressional  Union  Is 
One  Million  Strong 
Our  Voting  Women  Three 
Million  More 
REFUSE  us 
And  You  Shall  Have  No 
Peace  At  All 
EVERYWOMAN 
Guarantees  That  Too! 


Offices  Phelan  Building 
Phone  Garfield  964 
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EVERYWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  the  family — and  the 
women  buy  for  the  family. 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  broadest  scope  of  any 
woman's  paper  printed. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  useful  matter  to  be 
found. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  most  diversified  matter, 
giving  food-thought  to  all. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  clean,  strong  and  fearless,  with- 
out vmdictiveness. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
and  speaks  for  all  alike. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  kept  in  the  family  for  friends 
and  neighbors  to  enjoy. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  beloved  for  itself  and  the  tid- 
ings it  brings. 
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EVER\'WOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 
BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  and  use  everything — 
well — except  a  few  things  they  are 
better  off  without. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  travel  and  should  know  the 
best  steamers  and  trains. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  should  kno\v'  the  best  liotels 
and  restaurants  and  where  they  are 
considered  and  receive  the  most  cour- 
teous treatment. 

BECAUSE— 

VC-omen  from  all  o\ci  the  world 
write  us  requesting  to  know  the  truth. 
And — we  tell  them. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  diamonds  and  sealsl(ins, 
pictures,  hool(s,  iniUincrX)  and  shoes, 
furniture  and  houses,  farms  and  ccttlc. 

BECAUSE— 

Well,  because  they  buy  everything 
worth  while — including   l  ilies. 
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Is  Dili  Wbmt^  '^m 


"Proclaim  Liberty  Throughout  All  the  Land 
Unlo  All  the  Inhahilanls  Thereof." 


In  this  year  of  grace,  1915,  the  re- 
verberant bronze  that  pealed  out  the  message 
of  American  independence  one  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  years  ago  will  again  proclaim  the 
message  of  American  freedom.  As  long  as  the 
nation  endures  the  bell  must  remain  the  sacred 
emblem  of  patriotism.  It  is  the  one  voice  of 
romance,  of  tragedy  and  of  gladness,  to  link 
the  Centennial  Congress  of  I  776  with  the  Con- 
gress of  1915;  to  link  the  illustrious  thirteen  pio- 
neer States  of  the  Eastern  seabord  with  the 
buoyant  and  younger  States  of  the  West. 

Years  before  it  rang  m  frenzied  joyousness 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
that  message  had  been  cast  into  its  graven  lips, 
cast  there  by  moulders  of  the  mother  country, 
for  the  bell  was  cast  in  London.  By  what 
influence  that  pregnant  message  was  graven  by 
monarchial  artificers  to  sound  the  paeans  of  a 
new-born  republic,  omniscience  alone  may  say ; 
the  same  omniscience  that  ages  before,  set  the 
verse  in  Leviticus  whence  the  liberty  message 
was  taken. 

Proclaim  liberiX)  throughout  all  the  land : 
That  is  the  holy  inheritance  of  the  bell.  And 
it  is  because,  in  these  troublous  times,  with  tribal 
loyalities  to  battling  nations  influencing  in  sym- 
pathies the  sons  and  daughters  of  them  of  an- 
other fatherland,  there  needs  a  steadying  herald 
to  sound  again  the  message  of  American  patriot- 
ism and  unity-  Once  again  the  bell  will  pro- 
claim its  message  throughout  all  the  land  and 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.  From  the  East 
that  sired  and  cherished  it  and  knows  its  voice, 
it  will  go  forth  to  the  great  new  West  that  its 
sounding  peals  made  possible.  It  has  spoken 
to  the  South:  it  has  spoken  to  the  North.  To 
the  third,  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  generation 
the  grandchildren  are  in  the  West  of  them  who 
rallied  to  the  voice  of  the  bell,  who  signed  the 
declaration  and  who  followed  the  great  immor- 
tal and  shared  in  the  fiery  baptism  of  the  new- 
born nation. 

But  age  has  touched  that  venerated  relic. 
The  clarion  calls  that  rang  from  the  old  State 
House  to\v'er  will  be  heard  no  more.  Its  tones 
now  are  muffled  in  sentiment,  echoes  only  are 
yet  reverberating  down  the  ringing  grooves  of 
time,  and  will  ever  echo. 

Just  when  the  flaw  first  occurred  in  the  bell 
is  not  definitely  known.  It  is  as  well  to  say 
it  came  that  July  day  in  1776,  when  it  rang 
out  the  thrilling  tidings  that  the  Continental 
Congress  had  adopted  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Slowly  the  crack  widened,  but  still 
the  \oice  of  the  bell  would  not  be  stilled.  It 
sounded  its  last  message  nearly  a  century  ago. 
When  Chief  Justice  Marshall  died,  the  bell 
tolled  the  requiem  for  this  inspired  and  noble 


patriot,  and  the  break  widened  and  the  bell 
spoke  no  more,  a  dramatic  and  an  historic  time 
at  which  to  still  its  lips. 

But  though  its  tongue  has  long  been  silent, 
the  lesson  of  its  presence  is  even  as  profound 
in  its  eloquent  message:  a  sermon  in  patriotic 
fervor,  in  rugged  faith  and  high  ideals,  in  cour- 
age against  mighty  odds,  in  the  strength  that 
comes  from  the  right:  In  the  combination  of 
these  things  that  gave  to  us,  and  continued  to 
preserve  to  us,  our  independence. 

At  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion at  San  Francisco — at  the  extreme  western 
bounds  of  the  United  States — the  Liberty  Bell 
will  be  hung  on  July  I  7  and  will  remain  on 
view  until  the  close  of  the  Exposition,  December 
4th. 


Millions  of  Americans,  young,  middle  aged 
and  old,  who  have  cherished  the  bell  and  its 
memorable  history,  will  thus  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  beholding  this  palladium  of  our  free- 
dom. There  are  millions  of  Westerners  who 
have  never  seen  the  bell  and  who  otherwise 
never  would  see  it.  To  the  East  it  is  a  shrine  for 
pilgrimage.  But  to  the  numberless  legions  of 
loyal  Americans  who  never  may  hope  to  cross 
the  Rockies  and  view  the  bell  in  Independence 
Hall,  it  will  be  the  solemn  opportunity  of  a  life 
time,  something  that  the  school  children  of  to- 
day will  cherish  in  venerated  memory  to  tell 
to  their  children  in  after  years. 

Word  that  the  Philadelphia  city  council  had 
finally  granted  permission  for  the  Liberty  Bell 
to  cross  the  continent  to  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
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position  shot  a  thrill  of  gratitude  and  anticipation 
through  all  the  West.  Particularly  was  San 
Francisco  profoundly  stirred,  a  city  that  has 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  nation's  life  during 
the  last  generation  and  a  half,  and  that  has 
itself  shown  the  conquering  American  spirit  m 
reconstructing,  after  an  epic  holocaust,  the 
United  States'  western  gateway.  In  the  very 
work  of  building  a  $50,000,000  Exposition, 
San  Francisco  achieved  the  second  unexampled 
accomplishment  with  a  decade.  It  was  right 
that  such  a  city  should  be  honored  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  most  precious  historical  relic  that  the 
East  could  bestow. 

The  history  of  the  Liberty  Bell  is  the  early 
history  of  the  United  States.  It  goes  back 
further  than  1  776.  It  had  been  a  vital  part  of 
Pennsylvania's  life  before  then.  Each  anniver- 
sary of  the  Penn  charter,  marking  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  at  that  time  was  the  most 
successful  example  of  universal  liberty  in  the 
world,  was  appropriately  celebrated,  but  when 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  was  celebrated  it  was 
judged  fitting  that  a  bell  of  greater  size  and 
dignity  should  be  secured  for  future  celebrations. 
The  tolling  of  bells  had  always  been  a  feature 
of  the  day.  This  new  bell  was  to  be  called 
the  Anniversary  Bell. 

Authority  was  given  io  the  three  superintend- 
ents of  the  State  House — Independence  Hall — 
Isaac  Norris,  Thomas  Leech  and  Edward  War- 
ner to  procure  a  bell  in  England. 

Norris  was  chairman  of  the  committee.  A 
student  of  the  Bible,  the  verse  from  Leviticus 
impressed  him,  the  tenth  verse  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  chapter,  as  containing  the  thought  suited 
to  the  bell.    The  verse  is: 

"And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year,  and 
proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof;  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  possession  and  ye  shall  return 
every  man  unto  his  family.  " 

From  this  verse  the  line  was  selected-  "Pro- 
claim Liberty  throughout  the  land  unto  all  the 
inhabitants  thereof.  " 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  not  until  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial  in  1  876,  that  the  name  "Lib- 
erty Bell"  came  to  be  applied  generally- 

Of  historical  interest  is  the  order  for  the  cast- 
ing of  the  bell  sent  by  the  committee  of  three 
to  Robert  Charles,  who  acted  as  the  agent  for 
the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  at  London.  This 
quaint  document  was  in  wording  as  follows: 
"Respected  Friend,  Robert  Charles: 

"The  Assembly  having  ordered  us  to  procure 
a  bell  in  England,  to  be  purchased  for  their  use, 
we  take  the  liberty  to  apply  ourselves  to  thee 
to  get  us  a  good  bell,  of  about  2000  pounds 
weight,  the  cost  of  which  we  presume  may 
amount  to  about  1 00  pounds  sterling,  or,  per- 
haps with  the  charges,  a  little  more. 

"We  hope  and  rely  on  thy  care  and  assist- 
ance in  this  affair,  and  that  thou  wilt  procure 


and  forward  it  by  the  first  good  opportunity, 
as  our  workmen  inform  us  it  will  be  much  less 
trouble  to  hang  the  bell  before  their  scaffolds 
are  struck  from  the  building  where  we  intend 
to  place  it.  Let  the  bell  be  cast  by  the  best 
workmen  and  examined  carefully  before  it  is 
shipped,  with  the  following  words  well-shaped 
in  large  letters  around  it: 

'By  order  of  the  Assembly  for  the  Prov- 
ince of  Pennsylvania  for  the  State  House  in  the 
City  of  Philadelphia,  1752,"  and  underneath: 
'Proclaim  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.' — Levit.  xxv, 
10. 

"As  we  have  experienced  thy  readiness  to 
serve  the  province  on  all  occasions,  we  desire 
it  may  be  our  excuse  for  this  additional  trouble 
from  thy  assured  friends. 

Isaac  Norris, 
Thomas  Leach, 
Edward  Warner." 

Charles,  in  due  course  gave  the  order  for  the 
casting  of  the  bell  to  Lester  &  Cist  of  White 
Chapel,  London,  and  it  arrived  safely  in  Phila- 
delphia in  August,  of  1  752.  But  then  its 
troubles  began.  It  seemed  the  bell  was  des- 
tined for  an  eventful  career.  While  being  tested 
in  the  State  House  yard,  "it  was  cracked  by 
the  clapper,  though  by  no  very  unusual  j;troke," 
as  Mr.  Norris,  the  chronicler  of  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  bell,  tells  us.  This  was  but  the  first 
of  the  bell's  misfortunes  before  it  assumed  ils 
present  identity.    It  was  twice  recast. 

After  the  first  cracking  "by  no  unusual  stroke" 
it  was  decided  to  send  the  bell  back  to  England 
for  repairs,  but  a  Philadelphia  firm  of  molders, 
John  Pass  and  Charles  Stow,  Jr.,  requested  the 
work  and  it  was  given  to  them.  They  were 
recommended  to  the  committee  as  "ingenious 
copper  to  each  pound  of  the  old  bell  metal  they 
workmen."  Mixing  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
melted  it  down  and  made  a  new  casting.  But 
even  this  failed  to  cure  the  bell.  When  it  was 
hung  up  and  tested  in  1753  it  was  found  to 
have  lost  its  resonance.  Too  much  copper  had 
been  put  into  the  metal  by  the  casters,  who 
became  the  objects  of  much  chaffing  from  the 
citizens. 

But  they  were  anxious  to  make  another  cast- 
ing and  permission  was  given  them,  the  third 
and  present  Liberty  Bell  being  the  result.  They 
were  paid  for  this  casting  60  pounds,  1  3  shill- 
ings and  5  pence. 

The  bell  was  tested  with  elaborate  ceremonies 
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and  raised  in  the  Slate  House  steeple  June  I . 
I  753,  where  it  remained  until  I  781,  when  the 
steeple  was  torn  down,  the  bell  being  removed 
to  the  State  House  tower,  where  it  hung  until 
1  846.  Since  that  time  it  has  remained  in  the 
State  House,  better  known  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  Independence  Hall,  to  the  present  time. 

The  bell  has  made  seven  trips  in  all,  the 
journey  to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position making  the  eighth.  It  has  been  to  Al- 
lentown,  1777;  New  Orleans,  1885;  Chicago, 
1893;  Buffalo,  1901  ;  Charleston.  1902;  Bos- 
ton, 1903,  and  St.  Louis,  1904. 

On  August  27,  I  753,  the  bell  first  sounded 
officially,  when  it  called  together  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly.  After  that  it  rung  on  num- 
berless occasions  and  for  numerous  purposes- 
For  more  than  eighty  years  it  rang,  calling  the 
courts  and  the  Assembly  together,  announcing 
the  arrival  or  the  departure  of  notables,  the 
accession  of  kings,  proclamations  of  war  and 
treaties  of  peace. 

"Its  reverberations,  "  writes  Wilfred  Jordan, 
curator  of  Independence  Hall,  "were  often 
fraught  with  the  sounds  of  prophecy,  war  and 
woe,  as  for  example  when  it  was  muffled  for  a 
funeral  dirge  and  solemnly  tolled  when  the  ship 
Royal  Charlotte,  bearing  stamps  for  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  reached 
Philadelphia.  Its  ringing  inspired  a  gathering 
of  citizens  in  their  protest  against  the  Stamp  Act 
and  the  day  the  measure  was  put  into  operation 
the  bell  was  again  muffled  and  tolled,  mourning 
the  death  of  Liberty,  though  some  montl-s  later, 
freed  of  its  impediments,  its  joyful  cadence  re- 
sounded through  the  city,  bespeaking  the  decree 
of  the  King  and  Parliament,  which  rcjiealed 
this  act  of  tyranny.  Thus  did  the  bell  proclaim 
and  herald  almost  c\ery  important  ftep  toward 
the  goal  of  liberty,  reverberating  with  pugna- 
cious and  violent  peals  the  cry  of  determined 
citizens  in  the  largest  political  meeting  held,  up 
to  that  time,  in  the  State  House  yard,  that  'none 
of  the  ship  Polly's  detestable  tea'  that  had 
just  been  brought  into  port  should  be  'funneled 
down  pecple's  throats  with  Parliament's  duty 
mixed  with  it.' 

"As  the  conflict  with  England  approached," 
continues  Jordan,  "the  bell  was  rung  more  and 
more;  its  use  became  a  matter  of  course;  its 
appeals  more  inspirational,  as  when,  on  April 
25,  I  775,  just  after  the  reports  came  to  Phila- 
delphia of  the  battle  of  Lexington  it  rang  wi  Idly 
(Continued  on  Page  .'!0) 
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1  he  customs  of  diplomacy  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  use  more  or  less  roundabout  expression 
in  his  protest  to  Germany  agamst  the  destruction 
of  the  peaceful  American  citizens  who  traveled 
on  the  Lusitania.  Stripped  of  its  verbiage,  his 
statement  of  the  case  contains  these  propositions: 

The  rule  is  that  the  lives  of  non-combatants, 
whatever  their  citizenship,  cannot  be  jeopardized 
in  the  capture  of  unarmed  merchant  vessels  of 
any  nationality.  That  rule  existed  before  the 
war,  has  not,  with  the  consent  of  the  United 
States,  been  changed  since,  and  an  outbreak  of 
hostilities  between  other  countries  cannot  abridge 
our  rights  under  that  rule. 

Before  a  prize  is  burnt  or  sunk,  the  captor  is 
bound  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  all  persons  on 
board,  whether  the  prize  carries  contraband  or 
not,  and  the  destruction  of  a  prize  without  mak- 
ing such  provision  is  an  unlawful  act. 

Warning  that  an  unlawful  act  will  be  com- 
mitted does  not  excuse  or  palliate  it. 

A  change  in  the  methods  or  instrumentalities 
used  in  a  war  between  other  countries  cannot 
change  the  rights  of  neutrals.  Submarines  can- 
not be  used  against  merchantmen  "without  in- 
evitable violation  of  the  sacred  principles  of 
justice  and  humanit]^." 

American  citizens  act  within  their  indisput- 
able rights  in  traveling  whenever  their  legitimate 
business  calls  them  on  the  high  seas,  and  exer- 
cise them  in  the  certain  confidence  that  their  own 
government  will  sustain  them.  "Germany  must 
not  expect  this  Government  to  omit  any  act  nec- 
essary to  the  performance  of  its  sacred  dut^ 
to  maintain  the  rights  of  its  citizens." 

A  protest  more  dignified,  more  courteous  and 
more  just,  the  annals  of  diplomacy  do  not  con- 
tain. The  chief  of  the  military  caste  that  now 
rules  in  Germany  replies  to  it  as  follows: 

Money  damages  will  be  paid  for  the  attack 
upon  the  Gulflight  and  the  Gushing. 

"The  Lusitania  was  not  a  merchant  vessel," 
but  "an  auxiliary  British  cruiser,"  that  is,  a 
war  ship,  and  "had  cannon  aboard,  which 
were  mounted  and  concealed  below  decks." 

She  "carried  Canadian  troops  and  war  ma- 
terial, including  no  less  than  5400  cases  of 
ammunition." 

"The  clear  provisions  of  American  law  ex- 
pressly prohibit  the  forwarding  of  passengers 
on  ships  carrying  ammunition  " 

"The  Lusitania  sank  more  quickly  because 
that  ammunition  exploded.  But  for  this  the 
passengers  might  have  been  saved." 

England,  not  Germany,  is  blameworthy  for 
this  catastrophe. 

If  the  patience  of  the  President  still  remains 
a  virtue,  one  may  imagine  his  response  to  read 
thus: 

"If  the  Lusitania  were  a  ship  of  war  when 
she  entered  the  port  of  New  York,  she  would 
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have  been  ordered  to  leave  within  twenty-four 
hours.  If  mounted  cannon  were  placed  on 
board  while  in  port,  she  would  have  been  de- 
nied a  clearance  until  they  were  unloaded.  If 
they  were  so  concealed  that  our  own  officials 
could  not  discover  them,  what  knowledge  could 
any  one  else  acquire  of  their  presence  on  the 
ship? 

No  law  of  the  United  States  forbids  the 
transport  of  fixed  ammunition  on  a  passenger 
ship.  Section  232  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code 
expressly  states  that  "it  shall  be  lawful  to  trans- 
port on  such  vessels  small  arms  and  ammunition 
m  any  quantity."  Section  234  forbids  the  trans- 
portation of  "liquid  nitroglycerin,  dry  fulminate 
in  bulk,  or  like  explosive";  there  was  nothing 
of  that  kind  on  the  Lusitania. 

The  carrying  of  a  few  unarmed  Canadians 
destined  for  British  armies,  did  not  make  her 
a  ship  of  war. 
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The  Americans  on  board  had  the  "univer- 
sally acknowledged"  right  to  escape  into  the 
small  boats  before  she  was  attacked. 

The  faults  of  England  cannot  impair  the 
rights  of  Americans. 

A  categorical  reply  is  asked  to  the  ques- 
tion: Will  the  German  government  cease  to 
sink  without  warning  merchant  vessels  carrying 
American  citizens? 

And  if  the  President  could  use  plain  Anglo- 
Saxon  instead  of  diplomatic  language,  he  might 
add: 

The  killing  of  Americans  on  that  ship  was 
an  unlaTpful  act;  the  deliberate,  intentional,  and 
"unlawful"  killing  of  a  human  being  is  Murder, 


and  Murder  committed  on  the  high  seas  by  an 
armed  force  is  Piracy. 

For  many  years  thought  and  speech  have 
not  been  free  in  Germany.  A  military  caste 
dominates  that  unfortunate  people  who  fear  it, 
and  hate  it  with  the  hatred  fear  engenders. 
It  is  simply  unbelievable  that  the  humane 
and  enlightened  people  of  Germany  can  sanction 
the  acts  which  the  President  has  characterized 
as  "absolutely  contrary  to  the  rules,  the  prac- 
tices and  the  spirit  of  modern  warfare."  The 
race  that  gave  us  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Wagner 
and  Beethoven,  Kant  and  Humboldt,  Leibnitz, 
and  Haeckel — the  race  whose  achievements  in 
science  and  philosophy,  in  industry  and  in  art 
are  an  example  to  the  world,  is  not  composed 
of  those  who  approve  the  slaughter  of  innocents 
under  any  circumstances  whatsoever.  It  will 
require  more  than  a  lying  press  report  to  convince 
anyone  that  German  school  children  enjoyed 
the  half  holiday,  proclaimed  when  the  Lusi- 
tania was  annihilated ;  that  German  mothers 
did  not  weep  when  the  news  came  that  the 
little  babies  sank  choking  in  the  icy  waters; 
that  high  minded,  kindly  German  men  applaud 
the  human  shark  that  stood  by  watching  to 
see  them  die — watched  so  closely  that  he  could 
report  to  his  government  that  the  sinking  of  a 
ship  that  went  to  the  bottom  within  twenty  min- 
utes, was  "primarily  attributable  to  the  explo- 
sion of  the  ammunition  shipment  caused  by 
his  torpedo." 

It  is  just  one  hundred  years  ago  that  all 
Europe  combined  to  rid  the  world  of  a  military 
despot,  more  able  and  less  cruel  than  the  armed 
savage  who  now  rules  in  Germany.  All  Eu- 
rope IS  now  combined  to  hunt  down  that  "enemy 
of  the  human  race."  His  extinction  will  be 
most  welcome  to  those  of  the  German  people 
who  war  not  upon  women  and  children.  We 
may  cry:  Peace,  Peace,  but  there  can  be  no 
peace  while  he  and  his  followers  live  and  rule. 
1  heir  success  in  this  war  will  be  a  menace  to 
human  liberty  everywhere. 

Forty  years  ago  Bismarck,  disappointed  by 
the  quick  recovery  of  France  from  the  conflict 
of  I87L  prepared  again  to  war  upon  her. 
"This  time,"  said  he,  "let  us  bleed  France 
white."  That  barbarian  founded  the  military 
caste  now  dominant  in  Germany,  and  his  spirit 
survives  in  them.  According  to  their  political 
creed  one  people  can  rise  only  upon  the  ruins  of 
another.  Its  attitude,  unmistakably  evinced  in 
the  reply  to  the  President's  protest,  is — success, 
not  for  the  German  people  but  for  our  govern- 
ment of  them — success  by  any  means,  fair  or 
foul.  Measures  for  its  extermination  must  now 
be  undertaken  by  the  United  States.  An  em- 
bargo on  all  supplies  for  Germany,  the  removal 
of  all  restrictions  upon  shipments  to  the  allies, 
a  pledge  to  them  of  our  unlimited  financial  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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Rose  O'Halloran,  Americas'  Great  Astronomer 

In  far  New  Zealand  where  undisturbed  bush 
tracts  still  abound,  and  the  tatooed  Maori  holds 
his  footing  both  in  cities  and  in  the  wilds,  wo- 
man's suffrage  has  long  been  a  settled  question, 
for  about  a  score  of  years  ago  the  ballot  was 
extended  to  females  of  the  required  age  with- 
out any  restriction  as  to  property  qualifications 
or  education.  As  in  California  recently,  it  was 
won  through  the  capability  of  ladies  who,  in 
the  ardor  of  leadership,  preserved  self  respect 
and  decorum,  unlike  the  criminal  suffragettes  of 
London. 

As  the  requirement  of  a  long  residence  in 
the  colony  is  dispensed  with  in  New  Zealand, 
British  subjects  that  have  lived  there  for  one 
year  and  have  resided  in  one  district  for  three 
months  previous  to  election  day,  are  entitled  to 
vote.  The  city  of  Auckland  with  a  popula- 
tion of  1 03,000,  is  divided  into  numerous  dis- 
tricts, in  each  of  which  several  polling  booths 
are  distributed  to  accord  with  the  convenience 
of  voters;  but  unlike  the  rigid  rule  of  precincts, 
any  booth  in  one's  district  is  available.  Street 
railroads  not  being  very  numerous,  carriages  are 
judiciously  provided  for  women  voters  by  the 
candidates  jointly.  No  woman  need  walk  to 
the  polls.  The  din  of  vehicles  all  day  long  on 
election  day  is  impressive  evidence  of  feminine 
interest  in  public  affairs. 

Without  a  thought  of  politics  or  voting,  I  ar- 
rived in  Auckland  on  October,  21,  1910,  one 
year,  six  weeks  and  five  days  before  an  election 
took  place.  My  sole  aim  was  astronomical 
observations  that  could  not  be  favorably  taken 
in  higher  latitudes.  With  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion kindly  given  me  by  the  British  Consul  in 
San  Francisco,  and  another  from  an  educational 
establishment,  I  felt  that  I  was  not  a  total 
stranger  beneath  the  alien  skies  which  I  had 
travelled  six  thousand  miles  to  observe.  As  re- 
quirements with  regard  to  the  length  of  time 
of  residence  there  needed  for  the  franchise, 
happened  to  be  fulfilled,  I  became  interested 
in  political  conditions  some  months  before  the 
election ;  for  the  isolated  region  seethes  as  in- 
tensely during  local  crises  as  New  York  or 
Paris.     At  every  home  the  names  of  inmates 
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who  were  of  age  were  first  assiduously  ascer- 
tained; and  then  election  literature  highly  tinted 
in  color  and  tone  poured  in,  and  interviewers 
called  to  advance  the  interests  of  candidates. 
Halls  were  hired  and  packed  night  after  night, 
not  exclusively  by  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
lecturer,  for  sometimes  able  opponents  stood  up. 
and  with  trying  queries  gained  applause  from 
the  discerning  audience. 

In  the  final  stage,  conservatives,  otherwise, 
the  New  Reform  Party,  forgot  conservatism,  and 
one  of  their  leading  lights  harangued  impromptu 
audiences  in  streets  and  alleys  in  an  effort  to 
convince  them  that  stability  of  condition  was 
desirable  for  all.  Editorials  in  the  leading 
papers  were  helpful  if  a  voter,  ignoring  the 
adjectives  used,  merely  sized  up  the  facts  stated. 

As  in  most  colonies  with  extensive  tracts  of 
unoccupied  land,  a  burning  question  in  New 
Zealand  is  immigration.  Unfortunately  for  land 
owners,  great  and  small,  a  large  majority  of 
intended  immigrants  prefer  Australia;  and  not 
only  that,  but  settlers  in  New  Zealand  are 
leaving  in  thousands  for  the  larger  island,  chiefly 
because  its  laws  are  more  favorable  for  settle- 
ment. For  this  and  some  other  causes,  the 
election  for  members  of  parliament  in  1911 
woke  up  more  intensity  of  feeling  than  any  pre- 
vious crises  encountered  by  New  Zealand  Liber- 
alism. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  a  solemn  duty 
connected  with  the  public  welfare  confronted 
me.  To  understand  the  state  of  affairs  by  in- 
quiry and  otherwise  was  indispensable,  and  then 
to  give  the  small  help  of  my  voting  power  to 
what  seemed  the  best  interests  of  the  New  Zea- 
land people  in  general,  was  my  determination. 
Three  matters  were  to  be  settled  by  the  ballot ; 
national  prohibition,  local  prohibition,  and  the 
choice  of  a  member  of  parliament,  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  details  of  the  interesting  experiences 
are  riveted  in  my  memory.  I  he  unpretentious 
building  used  as  a  polling  place,  the  warning 
not  to  speak  within  its  precincts  except  to  offi- 
cials, the  three  cornered  shelf  on  which  the  voter 
used  a  large  attached  pencil  to  indicate  his  or 
her  political  preferences,  and  most  especially, 
the  three  sheets  of  paper  about  7  inches  square 
handed  to  me  when  I  had  given  my  name.  One 
was  while,  one  drab,  and  one  blue.  On  the 
white  paper  was  printed  the  names  of  the 
parliamentary  candidates  of  the  district  in  which 
I  lived,  preceded  by  the  words  "I  vote  for;" 
and  a  pencil  drawn  through  the  sentence  in 
eluding  the  name  of  an  undesirable  member 
nullified  his  claim  to  the  vote.  Only  the  un- 
touched line  on  a  ballot  was  an  effective  vote. 
Men  of  wealth  who  for  many  years  past  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  zeal  in  behalf 


of  the  heavily  burdened  toilers,  on  whom  the 
cost  of  living  is  persistently  increasing,  seemed 
to  me  less  desirable  representatives  than  an  un- 
tried man  even  though  he  was  accused  of  being 
an  unpractical  theorist  and  a  mere  dreamer.  The 
name  of  this  candidate  I  left  untouched.  On 
the  drab  paper  was  printed  "I  vote  for  no 
license.  "  and  through  this  I  drew  a  line,  as  on 
inquiry  I  learned  that  a  no-license  law  could 
never  be  impartially  enforced.  A  series  of 
articles  from  the  pen  of  a  professor  in  the  Otago 
University  proved  a  most  efficient  help  in  this 
important  matter.  On  the  blue  paper  was 
printed  "I  vote  for  restoration,"  and  under  it 
"I  \ote  for  national  prohibition."  The  former 
meant  restoration  of  license  in  sections  of  the 
district  in  which  it  had  been  withheld.  I  drew 
a  line  through  the  lower  sentence  somewhat  re- 
luctantly for  impressive  appeals  had  been  made 
for  an  attempt  at  the  impracticable  enforcement 
of  prohibition. 

Very  unlike  the  voting  law  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  New  Zealand  requirement  for 
success  in  a  parliamentary  election.  Unless  a 
candidate  has  a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  the 
votes  polled  in  his  district,  a  second  election  is 
necessary;  but  on  the  second  occasion,  the  small- 
est majority  is  sufficient  for  success.  As  the 
Liberal  candidate,  then  in  office,  lacked  a  few 
hundred  voles  of  the  required  majority  of  three- 
fifths  for  re-election  it  was  announced  that  a  sec- 
ond ballot  would  be  polled  during  the  following 
week.  A  similar  repetition  was  needed  for  a 
large  number  of  the  city's  political  divisions.  As 
the  parliamentary  competitors  for  the  district  in 
which  I  resided  were  reduced  to  two  on  this  final 
contest,  it  took  scarcely  a  minute  to  cross  out  one 
name,  fold  the  paper  and  deposit  it  through  the 
small  opening  of  the  little  wooden  box  placed  on 
the  floor  for  the  ballots;  for  I  felt  quite  inured 
to  the  fulfillment  of  the  important  duty  by  even 
the  limited  experience  of  the  previous  week. 
When  the  results  of  a  completed  count  were 
announced,  the  unpractical  theorist  who,  the  pre- 
vious week,  lacked  thousands  of  votes  necessary 
for  success,  proved  to  be  the  winner  by  the  small 
majority  of  one  two-hundredth  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  votes  cast.  In  politics  he  was  an  "Inde- 
pendent," was  in  favor  of  "recall,"  and  had 
many  views  strikingly  similar  to  those  advocated 
by  American  "Progressives"  a  year  afterwards. 
I  since  heard  that  he  was  acting  wisely  and  earn- 
estly;  and  being  one  of  a  few  who  held  the  bal- 
ance of  power,  he  aided  in  hindering  the  defeat 
of  Liberalism  on  condition  that  there  would  be 
a  much  needed  change  in  leadership. 

Send  your  manuscripts  and  engravings  to 
EVERYWOMAN.  We  will  edit  and  ar- 
range them. 
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SUNSHINE  AND  SHADOWS. 

Did  the  old  word  hold — has  the  old  world  ever  held  any- 
thing so  mysteriously  beautiful  as  the  Jewel  City  which  com- 
prises the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  within 
its  gates?    We  think  not! 

Did  ever  sea  sparkle  more  brilliantly,  boom  out  the  deep 
tones  of  majestic  music  more  grandly,  as  it  rushed  through 
the  Golden  Gate,  to  join  its  voice  and  the  odor  of  its  sweet, 
cool  breath,  in  the  welcome  that  San  Francisco  is  giving  to 
the  world?    We  think  not! 

Was  ever  a  picture  more  beautifully  spread  out  before  the 
old  world's  eyes,  than  the  jeweled  towers  and  the  jeweled  sea, 
the  splashing  fountains,  the  bewildering  flowers,  the  scent- 
laden  air,  the  beautiful  children  at  play  among  the  graceful 
doves,  living  their  loving,  domesticated  life  in  peace?  We 
think  not! 

And  yet;  the  sunshine  and  shadows  come  and  go  amid  the 
noble  Corinthian  columns  and  the  green  leafy  bowers,  as  if 
listening  to  the  sad,  sweet  voices  from  out  the  whispering 
sea.  And  the  whispers  are  sad  amid  all  this  love  and  life 
and  beauty. 

Now,  why? 

Because — everywhere  you  go  the  voices  of  people  are  sad. 
They  are  talking  Peace!  Peace!  Peace!  When  all  is  war. 

Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  the  gentle  voiced  Ambassador  of 
the  Persian  government,  came  out  from  his  office  at 
Washington  and  talked  of  Universal  Peace.  Down  at  the 
Mississippi  Building,  a  tall,  handsome,  white  haired  judge — 
who  had  once  been  a  dashing  officer  in  the  Civil  war — talked 
of  Universal  Peace,  in  the  soft  musical  accents  of  the  South. 
You  move  on  to  the  Phillipine  Building  and  a  sad  voiced 
lady  is  talking  Universal  Peace.  You  wander  off  to  the  an- 
cient magnificence  of  the  Chinese  exhibit,  and  women  and 
men  are  talking  Universal  Peace.  You  try  the  Fine  Arts 
Building,  the  Palace  of  Education,  the  Court  of  the  Universe, 
the  Palace  of  Transportation,  and  everywhere  many  men  and 
women  are  talking  Universal  Peace.  Then  you  join  the  pro- 
cession of  men  and  women,  carrying  banners  and  headed  for 
the  Inside  Inn,  where  Mrs.  May  Wright-Sewall,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  Permanent  Peace,  welcomes  you  to  a  de- 
licious supper,  and  she,  together  with  a  hundred  men  and  wo- 
men, of  all  nationalities,  are  pleading  for  International  Peace. 
From  the  white-haired  Mrs.  Sewall  to  the  shy,  girl  bride  of 
the  Chinese  representative,  Mr.  Chen  Chi,  all  are  pleading  for 
Universal  Peace.  Still,  the  sunshine  and  shadows  come  and 
go  over  all  this  beauty,  and  we  listen  to  the  sad,  sweet  sighing 
of  the  sea  that  is  whispering  that  mysterious  something;  and 
there  is  no  peace  within  our  souls,  for  the  voices  cry  and  moan, 
from  out  the  depths  of  the  sea,  coming  from  a  long,  long  way 
off. 


Is  there  a  wireless,  wave-sound  system  in  the  sea  that 
has  not  yet  been  discovered?  A  system  that  carries  to  us 
the  anguished  sobbing  of  the  mother  hearts  of  Europe,  the 
dying  groans  of  their  sons  within  the  trenches,  and  the  strang- 
ling cries  of  murdered  men,  women  and  little  babes  of  the 
lost  Lusitania?   We  believe  there  is ! 

And,  we  believe  that,  as  the  sunshine  and  shadows  sink 
into  the  sea,  it  sings  a  dirge  over  the  hope  and  love  and  youth 
it  holds  in  its  deep,  cool  bosom,  and  sounds  a  warning  far 
more  sad  and  significant  than  all  the  prayers  for  Peace  that 
we.  who  have  not  suffered,  can  utter. 


THE  WAVES  OF  PEACE. 

America  to-day  is  swept  by  waves  of  peace.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  California — of  San  Francisco,  where  many 
great  things  are  taking  place.  What  do  these  sweeping  waves 
signify?  Enormous  gain  for  the  future  of  the  world,  or  merely 
the  overflowing  sympathy  and  hopeful  endeavor  of  a  good 
people — who  are  desirous  of  snatching  the  world  back  from 
the  murderous  maniacs  who,  for  the  tragic  time,  hold  the 
balance  of  power  in  their  accursed  hands?  And,  who  spare 
neither  innocence,  infancy  nor  old  age. 

Time  alone  can  tell.  Certainly,  for  the  most  part,  the 
advocates  of  peace  are  devoted.  God-loving  people. 

On  the  crest  of  the  great  peace  waves,  come  the  voices 
of  famous  men  and  women.  The  Pope  in  Rome;  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  Christian  Women  from  the  Hague;  Dr. 
David  Starr  Jordan;  Judge  Herrington ;  the  diciples  of  Baha'a- 
'llah,  from  far-off  Persia ;  Mrs.  May  Wright-Sewall,  and  thou- 
sands of  other  earnest  followers  of  the  Christ.  And  some 
day  this  teaching  and  this  work  and  these  prayers  will  bring 
madmen  or,  rather  the  children  of  madmen  to  their  senses. 
But,  no,  not  to-morrow. 

The  criminal  class  (the  kingly  and  military  class)  of 
Europe  have  fed  too  long  on  the  blood  of  their  subjects,  to 
willingly  change  to  tamer  food,  or  to  deny  themselves 
Wars — "The  sport  of  Kings."  They  are  simply  clearing  out 
the  human  debris  (as  they  look  upon  their  subjects)  who 
threatened  to  block  their  way  with  Socialistic  theories;  and, 
to  further  satiate  their  greed  and  envy,  they  commit  whole- 
sale robbery  on  their  neighbors,  and  slaughter  the  innocent — 
who  stand  in  their  way.  For  such  deeds,  their  military  have 
been  trained  for  forty  years.  For  this  their  teachers  have  been 
scattered  through  colleges  of  America  and  the  world,  and 
their  press  agents  have  swarmed  and  buzzed  like  bees.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  facts  that  our  Peace  Congresses  and  Uni- 
versal Peace  Movements,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  the  in- 
telligent, honest  peoples  of  to-day  have  to  deal  with.  And 
they  will  deal  with  them  when  they  teach  peoples  to  think 
right.    But  that  will  not  be  to-day,  nor  yet  to-morrow. 
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The  welter  of  words — mean- 
ingless for  the  most  part,  that 
met  President  Wilson's  honest 
lawful  demands,  to  cease  break- 
ing the  laws  of  nations  and  mur- 
dering the  innocent,  prove  that. 
An  answer,  slimed  over  with 
sophestries,  from  which  bungling 
falsehoods  and  clumsy  excuses 
protrude  their  ugly  heads,  like 
snakes  spitting  poison  from  their 
well  protected  holes,  prove  that. 
The  fact  that  men  who  think  and 
men  who  write,  can  be  found — 
no  matter  through  what  motive — to  voice  excuses  for  unpro- 
voked actrocities,  far  without  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  is  a 
proof  positive — a  proof  that  chills  the  blood — that  Peace  Con- 
gresses alone,  will  not  solve  the  problem  now.  These  men, 
knowingly  or  otherwise,  set  the  worst  possible  example  for 
women,  boys,  and  men,  too,  who  complacently  take  their 
thinking  at  second  hand,  faintly  echo  those  criminal  excuses. 
Indeed,  to  listen  to  the  babble  in  street  cars  and  crowds,  one 
would  be  led  to  the  conclusion  that  Darwin  was  away  off 
the  track,  and  that  the  large  part  of  humanity  came  in  direct 
descent  from  the  parrots. 

So,  the  Peace  Congresses  have  monumental  contracts  on 
hand.  That  they  will  succeed  in  the  long  run — and  it  will 
be  a  long  run — though,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  truth  and 
right  will  prevail,  if  they  both  stick  long  enough  to  the  job. 
But  all  who  talk  for  peace  should  think  broadly  and  deeply, 
before  they  influence  against  self-protection. 

At  the  present  moment  and  for  a  long  time  to  come,  the 
overwhelming  necessity  of  America  is  a  great,  strong,  modern 
army  and  navy,  up-to-date  and  ahead  of  date,  solely  for  pro- 
tection;  not  only  for  ourselves  alone,  but  for  the  despoiled 
and  suffering  of  other  lands  who  find  shelter  among  us.  And, 
to  repel  mad  monarchs  and  their  greedy  hordes,  from  their 
sport  of  aggression — if  need  be,  until  such  time  as  women  will 
have  become  educated  enough,  and  proud  enough,  to  teach 
their  children  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  humanity  to  acknow- 
ledge, "we  are  the  'subjects'  of  the  Kaiser  or  the  King.'' 

"Taxes!  Taxes!"  We  hear  that  old  cry.  No!  no!  there 
need  be  no  taxes,  for  such  measures.  That  day  is  passed. 
Men  and  women  of  today  have  brains  enough  to  make  effi- 
cient and  financial  adjustments  sufficient  to  wipe  out  poverty, 
and  much  of  crime  through  the  army  of  protection. 

c-)]^* 

THE  CONGRESS  OF  AUTHORS  AND  JOURNALISTS. 
Great,  But  Quiet. 

Of  all  the  Congresses  drawn  to  the  Pacific  Coast  and  to 
San  Francisco  by  the  magnet  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists 
will  prove  the  old  adage — "The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the 
Sword,"  to  be,  indeed,  the  real  truth.  For  the  authors  are 
coming  from  all  over  the  world,  and  will  blazen  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  San  Francisco  and  all  we  stand  for,  virtually,  over 
all  the  papers  and  books  that  will  come  into  print,  the  whole 
world  over,  for  years  to  come.  Authors  are  a  grateful,  beauty- 
loving  and  imaginative  set,  usually  well  balanced  by  sad  ex- 
periences, which  they  manage  in  some  magical  way  to  turn 
into  amusing  features  for  their  pen's  sake  in  the  future. 

To  prove  that  "The  Pen  is  Mightier  than  the  Sword," 
we  have  only  to  state  that  all  the  authors  who  will  gather 


here,  were  called  together  by  the 
pen — not  the  typewriter — or  one 
dearly  beloved  lady.  And  this 
lady  is  Our  Own  Poet — Our 
Great  Poet— Ina  Coolbrith.  She 
is  president  of  The  Author's  Con- 
gress, and  with  her  own  hand, 
from  her  home  on  Russian  Hill, 
she  wrote  and  mailed  four  thou- 
sand letters  of  invitation  within 
the  last  year,  to  men  and  women 
of  constructive  genius  from  all 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  The  war, 
will  of  course,  prevent  the  coming 
of  many  who  wrote  fine  letters  of  acceptance,  but,  not  the 
larger  number  who  are  now  on  their  way.  Many  indeed,  are 
here  already. 

.1.- 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  SUSAN  B.  ANTHONY  LIVES. 

Very  few  of  the  really  great  men  or  women  live  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefits  of  that  for  which  they  have  worked ;  for  that 
which  they  have  given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  and  life 
itself  in  many  cases.  Fame  and  glory  must  follow  them  to  the 
grave  and  on  to  the  next  sphere  of  their  existence.  Such  is 
fame  and  such  is  fate.  Susan  B.  Anthony  was  no  exception 
to  this  rule.  She,  in  her  youth  and  through  most  of  her  long 
life,  was  the  brave  champion  of  a  great  cause ;  that  of  the  en- 
franchisement of  woman.  For  many  long  years  she  was  a 
martyr  to  the  ridicule  of  the  stupid  and  the  vicious. 

In  her  youth  the  women's  movement  was  not  the  glori- 
ous, powerful  force  of  today — but  she  by  her  work,  her  untir- 
ing, splendid  mind,  blazed  the  trail  that  leads  the  world  of 
women.  Does  she  see  the  work  of  her  brain  and  into  what 
glorious  flowers  it  has  blossomed?    We  believe  she  does. 

When  she  first  proposed  the  federal  amendment  to  re- 
move the  word  sex  from  the  Constitution,  did  she  see  us  grow 
into  one  million  women  following  in  her  footsteps,  quietly, 
firmly  and  surely  demanding  from  the  government  of  the 
United  States  that  her  petition  be  granted?  We  believe  she 
did  see,  not  only  this  million,  but  the  countless  millions  that 
are  fast  following.  This  is  part  of  what  she  sees  and  must 
rejoice  in — the  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage.  Its 
headquarters  are  about  the  most  popular  at  the  great  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  This  is  conducted  by  Miss  Margaret  Fay 
Whittemore,  the  California  representative  of  the  national  or- 
ganization. And  a  cool,  brilliant  young  advocate  she  is;  true, 
gentle  and  diplomatic  enough  to  increase  the  enormous  roll  of 
membership  daily.  Another  year  or  so  of  this  kind  of  work 
and  women  will  not  have  to  beg  for  what  they  have  always 
paid.  And  the  spirit  of  Susan  B.  Anthony  can  rest  in  the  sure 
delight  of  work  well  done. 

STAND  FOR  OUR  PRESIDENT  NOW! 

As  we  go  to  press,  Mr.  Bryan,  Secretary  of  State,  has 
resigned  his  post.  History  will  deal  with  Mr.  Bryan's  brand 
of  PEACE  and  with  his  desertion  of  President  Wilson  in 
his  hour  of  trial.  If  war  dynamite  needed  a  match,  Mr.  Bryan 
has  furnished  it.  But  the  would-be-presidents  will  fail.  Pre- 
sident Wilson  will  keep  peace  with  honor,  and  that  is  the  only 
peace  America  wants.  The  Kaiser's  offer  of  MONEY  for 
MURDER  of  little  babes,  is  an  insult  to  anyone  but  an  ora- 
torical phonograph. 

Women,  Every  Woman,  stand  for  our  President  now! 
Let  the  politicians  juggle  with  their  trade! 
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Saturday,  the  24th  of  April,  marked  an  in- 
teresting event  in  the  International  Bahai  Con- 
gress week,  being  the  occasion  of  the  official  re- 
ception of  the  Congress  by  the  Directorate  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Internationa!  Exposition,  and 
the  presentation  of  the  customary  bronze  medal. 

The  simple  ceremony  took  place  in  Festival 
Hall  in  the  Exposition  grounds,  and  because  of 
the  spirit  of  harmony  and  unity  pervading  the 
gathering,  it  will  be  long  remembered  by  those 
who  were  privileged  to  be  present. 

The  Exposition  was  represented  by  Director 
John  A.  Britton,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Bahai 
Congress  reception  committee  was  Mr.  Charles 
Mason  Renney  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Renney  introduced  Mr.  Britton  who 
spoke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

One  of  the  particularly  pleasant  things  which 
we  directors  have  to  do,  is  to  recognize  true 
worth  wherever  we  find  it  to  exist. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  truism  that  those  who 
are  building  foundations  for  the  betterment  of 
the  human  race;  who  are  dealing  with  the  so- 
cial and  economic  problems  that  confront  the 
people  of  the  world  today,  are  doing  quite  as 
much  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  betterment  of 
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mankind  as  do  those  who  build  their  monuments 
of  steel,  of  granite  and  of  marble. 

We  of  the  Exposition  family  have  been  hard 
at  work  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  rearing 
on  these  beautiful  grounds  the  monuments  which 
stand  for  the  handiwork  of  man  as  representing 
the  arts,  the  sciences  and  the  crafts;  not  only  for 
their  artistic  and  architectural  beauty,  but  for  the 
lasting  effects  they  will  produce  upon  the  human 
race;  and,  primarily,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
before  the  peoples  of  the  world,  gathered  from 
its  four  corners,  the  educational  benefits  which 
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will  arise  from  the  buildings,  from  the  exhibits 
within  the  buildings;  and  more  particularly  still, 
the  benefits  which  will  arise  from  the  gathering 
together  of  people  such  as  you,  whose  sole  pur- 
pose and  aim,  as  I  read  it,  is  the  unification  and 
solidarity  of  the  people  of  the  world,  and  to  pro- 
duce an  effect,  not  for  today,  but  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Here  on  the  peaceful  western  shores  of  the 
United  States,  we  are  mindful  of  the  horrible 
things  that  this  day  has  brought  upon  the  old 
world,  where  the  civilizations  builded  for  many 
centuries  are  being  wiped  away,  where  men  are 
clutching  at  each  others'  throats,  and  destroying 
the  last  vestiges  of  humanity  and  love  of  man- 
kind, which  should  concern  us  all.  And,  to  you, 
who  represent  that  great  propaganda  of  peace — 
that  peace  which  the  Master  of  the  world,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  to  all  of  us,  has  placed  upon  us, 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  true  education,  the  true 
refinement  and  the  true  growth  of  the  universe — 
to  you,  who  have  that  solemn  duty  in  hand,  and 
who  so  seriously  and  full-mindedly  and  intel- 
ligently are  seeking  to  impress  it  upon  your  fel- 
low-men, we  of  the  Exposition  family  extend 
welcome  to  you  to  our  family,  because  we  are 
striving  in  our  feeble  way,  out  here  on  this  west- 
ern rim,  to  be  the  proponents  of  all  those  things 
which  go  toward  the  uplifting  and  betterment  of 
mankind. 

We  ha\e  lived  and  worked  in  vain,  ladies  and 
gentleman,  if  the  wonderful  things  that  you  will 
see  today  in  this  Exposition, — our  palaces,  our 
wonderful  illustrative  sculptures,  our  wonderful 
exhibits, — are  to  go  for  naught,  and  as  the  mere 
passing  of  a  dream  of  today.  If  our  building  of 
them  shall  not  accomplish  the  helpfulness  to 
mankind  for  which  we  have  hoped,  then  have  we 
builded  absolutely  in  vain. 

But  I  have  faith  in  the  intelligence  of  the  hu- 
man race;  I  have  that  faith  in  the  ultimate  good 
to  be  achieved  by  work  and  effort,  that  what  we 
have  been  doing  and  what  you  are  striving  to  do, 
that  the  foundation  laid,  such  as  you  have  laid, 
will,  some  day — it  may  be  many  years  to  come 
— produce  that  wonderful  crop  of  men  and  wo- 
men who  will  have  but  one  ideal  in  life,  and  that 
is,  that  the  race  which  is  to  come  after  you  shall 
be  better  than  you  are  today,  because  of  your  ef- 
forts to  make  it  so. 

And  so,  in  that  recognition  which  we  desire  to 
give  to  your  universal  efforts,  I  have  the  proud 
privilege  and  honor  of  presenting  to  you  a  sym- 
bol of  that  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific Exposition  Company.  And,  let  me 
say  to  you,  in  all  honesty  and  candor  of  mind, 
that  in  the  many  times  I  have,  in  my  official 
capacity,  given,  to  those  who  have  come  here, 
recognition  of  our  appreciation  of  their  participa- 
tion in  our  affairs,  none  has  afforded  me  the  ex- 


treme pleasure  I  am  afforded  today  by  the  privi- 
lege of  giving  this  to  you,  who  represent  so  much 
to  humanity. 

The  chairman  then  called  upon  the  president 
of  the  Bahai    Congress,    Dr.    Frederick  W 
D'Evelyn,  to  respond  to  Mr.  Britton's  generou; 
words  of  welcome.    Dr.  D'Evelyn  said: 
Mr.  Chairman,  Director  Britton  and  friends: 


Ella  Coodall  Cooper 


Were  I  to  yield  to  the  instinctive  promptir  - 
of  the  moment,  I  would  dismiss  this  meetii . 
that  we  might  go  in  silence  to  our  respect  ; 
dwelling  places  cherishing  the  words  that  Dir'- 
tor  Britton  has  spoken.  That  which  comes  fr'  i 
the  heart  goes  to  the  heart,  and  on  behalf  of  : 
Bahais  here  assembled,  and  of  those  through' t 
the  world;  on  behalf  of  that  humanity  whicl  s 
looking  upwards,  we  accept  this  token  with  d'  3 
appreciation  and  sincere  gratitude. 

Within  a  few  days,  our  western  eyes  will  e 
permitted  to  gaze  upon  that  honored  relic,  e 
Liberty  Bell,  whose  sounding  notes  awoke  e 
great  dawn  of  the  natal  day  of  the  nation. 

Time  has  enshrined  those  memories  wit!  a 
wondrous  heritage.  No  one  nation,  howe  r, 
expresses  the  fullness  of  humanity. 

This  humble  bronze  is  symbolic  of  a  broa;r 
measure,  the  token  of  that  birthmark  which  I'- 
inity  has  predestined  to  herald,  not  merely  le 
birth  and  growth  of  a  nation,  but  that  unive  al 
manhood  which  a  unified  humanity  alone  m 
consummate.  Thus  dedicated,  this  token  s  ill 
start  upon  its  mission.  It  will  travel  to  the  I  id 
of  the  cradle  song,  where  shepherds  watc  :d 
their  flocks  by  night.  Carmel  will  learn  o  t; 
Nazareth  will  hear  of  it;  and,  as  the  messe  er 
speeds  onward,  the  rippling  waves  of  the  le- 
less  sea  shall  sound  in  his  ears,  and  his  feet  ill 
be  moistened  with  the  dews  of  Lebanon.  It  ill 
halt  in  the  Great  Prison,  and  there,  in  it^  ri- 
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umph,  the  forty  years  of  servitude  will  become 
as  a  dream  m  the  night.  It  will  voyage  to  India ; 
there  the  mysterious  Parsee,  the  haughty  Brah- 
min, the  wondering  Hindu,  will  become  one  as  it 
tells  its  story.  To  China,  to  Japan,  to  Africa, 
to  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  far  away  to  distant  Ish- 
kabad,  it  will  be  even  as  a  star  to  the  caravan  ; 
and  to  the  broken  brotherhood  of  Europe,  to  the 
Slav  and  the  Teuton,  the  Moslem  and  the  Al- 
lies, it  will  tell  of  a  better  and  a  brighter  day,  of 
a  kindlier  and  a  nobler  kinship.  And,  Sir,  when 
at  last  its  mission  is  complete,  it  will  come  back 
to  rest  beneath  that  dome  where  a  unified  hu- 
manity shall  make  mention  of  God:  the  Mash- 
rak-el-Azkar.* 

The  bell,  in  its  mission,  sounded  the  liberty 
of  the  nation.  This,  in  its  fullnesss,  tells  of  the 
freedom  of  the  world.  This  may  seem  a  meas- 
ure too  broad,  an  estimate  too  great,  but  it  could 
not  be  otherwise,  for  it  bears  the  Bahai  message 
of  unity, — not  that  all  men  are  equal,  but  that 
the  crown  of  humanity  rests  upon  the  head  of  ev- 
ery man  alike.  In  that  birthmark  there  is 
nothing  inferior,  there  is  nothing  superior.  This 
is  the  reality  of  man,  the  common  possession  of 
all  which  confirms  the  divinity  of  unity  and  the 
unity  of  divinity. 

Mr.  Renney  then  introduced  Mrs.  Mary 
Hanford  Ford  of  Kansas  City,  the  well-known 
writer  and  lecturer,  who  paid  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  Exposition.    She  said  in  part: 

Let  me  tell  you  that  I  came  to  this  beautiful 
spot  from  lorLg  wanderings  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  where  I  had  stood  under  the  arches  of 
the  great  cathedrals,  and  had  studied  the  master- 
pieces and  sculptures  of  the  world,  and  I  had 
said  to  myself:  Is  there  anything  left  to  be  done 
in  the  realm  of  architecture? 

I  remembered  that  Abdul  Baha  had  said  long 
ago,  when  he  told  us  about  the  divine  civiliza- 
tion that  is  to  be  created,  "There  will  be  a  new 
art,  a  new  architecture,  fused  of  all  the  beauty 
of  the  world  of  the  past,  but  new."  When  I 
came  here  to  these  grounds,  what  did  I  find? 
The  new  architecture,  fused  of  all  the  great 
architecture  of  the  past,  but  new,  for  you  will 
observe  how  the  Byzantine  and  the  Moorish 
and  the  Romanesque  have  clasped  hands  with 
the  old  classic  Greek  and  Roman  of  the  past, 
and  neither  one  could  recognize  itself  in  the  re- 
sult that  has  transmuted  all,  and  created  forms 
of  beauty  which  must  suggest  to  every  observer 
the  glories  of  the  buildings  of  the  future  that  we 
are  to  create.  And  is  not  the  very  creation  of 
this  wonderful  Fair  out  of  the  heart  of  the  city 
that  only  nine  years  ago  was  razed  to  the  ground, 
the  most  marvelous  demonstration  of  the  great 
and  new  spiritual  force  that  is  in  the  world  to- 
day, converting  and  transmuting  and  transform- 
ing all  the  physical   forms  of  the   universe?  I 

*  The  Bahai  Temple  of  Unity  to  be  erected 
in  Chicago. 


know  of  no  greater  miracle  than  that  this  city, 
which  was  destroyed,  should  in  nine  years  create 
the  most  beautiful  spectacle  of  the  entire  world. 

You  remember  at  the  Scott  street  entrance  the 
great  Fountain  of  Energy,  symbolic  of  all  the 
activities  of  the  present  day ;  and,  directly  oppo- 
site,on  the  Marina,  the  Column  of  Progress,  de- 
signed by  Herman  McNeil,  the  figure  of  the 
archer  shooting  across  the  Pacific  to  the  shores  of 
the  Orient?  What  does  Abdul  Baha  say? 
"Today  the  Orient  and  the  Occident  must  join 
hands,  so  that  the  Occident  will  give  to  the  Ori- 
ent its  organizing  spirit,  its  business  spirit,  its 
power  of  creating  material  civilization;  and  the 
Orient  will  give  to  the  Occident  in  turn  the  spir- 
itual power  and  riches  that  enable  all  these 
things  to  become  facts."  And  so  there  is  the 
archer  shooting  across  the  Pacific.  What  is  it 
he  symbolizes?  Is  it  not  the  wonderful  wire- 
less that  moves  over  the  universe  today,  and  that 
moves  not  only  through  the  outer  mechanism  of 
the  ether,  but  through  the  more  marvelous  inner 
mechanism  of  mind  to  mind,  and  heart  to  heart, 
that  is  uniting  mankind  today  in  spite  of  this 
war?  Perhaps  you  remember  one  of  Abdul 
Baha's  utterances  in  regard  to  the  war.  He 
said:  "Such  great  changes  are  to  arise  because 
of  the  divine  civilization  which  the  world  must 
found,  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  break 
the  old  condition  without  a  great  war  which  will 
destroy  the  traditional  usage.  After  that  war, 
will  necessarily  come  th^  great  reorganization 
and  the  Most  Great  Peace." 

Before  you  leave  these  lovely  grounds,  I  wish 
you  would  walk  through  that  marvelous  Court 
of  the  Colonnade  before  the  Palace  of  Fine 
Arts.  You  know  Mr.  Maybeck,  the  architect 
of  the  building,  intended  to   erect  a  beautiful 


Greco-Roman  structure,  but  when  he  began  his 
work  it  seemed  that  some  wonderful  old  Aztec 
ghost  got  hold  of  him,  and  in  spite  of  himself  he 
did  not  rear  a  Roman-Greek  palace  at  all!  He 
raised  an  edifice  the  like  of  which  has  never  been 
seen  before,  and  he  put  before  it  this  delightful 
colonnade  which  has  in  it  the  spirit  of  all  the 
cloisters  of  the  past.  You  seem  to  find  there  the 
quiet  converse  of  Plato's  academy,  Confucius' 
whispering,  and  the  breath  of  Zoroaster's  teach- 
ing. Then,  as  you  walk  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  you  see  the  marvelous  cloisters  of  Italy; 
you  enter  once  more  the  heavenly  enclosure  of 
Monreale  in  Sicily;  you  recall  the  Moorish  and 
Christian  civilization  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  which  built  such  noble  cathedrals. 
Ah!  you  hear,  also,  the  irresistible  words  of  St. 
Francis  laughed  out  to  a  listening  world,  saying, 
as  Abdul  Baha  says  today:  "Be  happy! 
Above  all  things  be  happy,  and  only  thus  be 
wise."  As  you  walk  on,  pausing  under  the 
dome  for  that  whispering  of  the  muse,  which  is 
such  a  presage  of  what  the  world  is  to  do  and 
of  what  our  continent  is  to  make  in  the  future; 
and  on  to  the  other  end  of  the  colonnade,  there 
begins  to  whisper  in  your  hearts  and  ears  all  the 
great  new  voices  of  the  coming  dawn,  that  love 
of  man  to  man,  and  of  woman  to  woman,  which 
is  an  eternal  love,  which  is  outside  of  the  flesh ; 
that  love  which  is  so  sensitive  that  it  will  not  tol- 
erate the  existence  in  the  world  of  pain  that  may 
be  relieved ;  that  love  which  creates  beauty  be- 
cause it  is  so  happy  and  so  glad  to  give,  that  it 
cannot  tolerate  the  existence  of  the  misery  of 
others,  and  must  banish  poverty  and  establish 
justice  on  this  earth! 

In  conclusion  the  chairman  introduced  Mr. 
William  H.  Randall  of  Boston,  who  voiced  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Bahais  in  the  following  words: 
(Continued  on   I'aKe  -51) 
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Everyxvoman  delights  in  the  privilege  of  greeting  our  guests  of  The  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists,  and  of  extending  to  them  a  most 
hearty  welcome  to  San  Francisco  and  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

The  following  pages  are  devoted  to  original  poems  and  articles  written  expressly  for  Ever'^rvoman  by  members  of  The  Congress  of  Authors 
and  Journalists  and  of  The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association,  to  all  of  whom  we  return  our  most  sincere  thanks.    (Editor's  Note.) 


The  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists  is 
progessing  finely.  Its  success  is  assured,  for 
its  president,  Miss  Ina  Coobrith,  has  worked 
for  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all  private  and  per- 
sonal interests  for  over  two  years.  All  of  the 
4000  addresses  were  made  out  by  her,  before 
sent  out  by  mail  officially.  All  letters  of  acknowl- 
edgement and  inquiry  from  those  addressed 
passed  through  her  busy  hands.  The  work  has 
been  almost  superhuman,  and  when  taken  in 
connection  with  Miss  Coolbrith's  far  from  ro- 
bust health,  seems  almost  incredible  of  per- 
formance. 

From  all  those  who  have  canceled  visits  from 
abroad  the  greatest  interest  and  regret  for  ab- 
sence is  expressed.  Many  of  these  from  noted 
writers  will  hz  read  from  the  platform  and  the 
large  book  exhibit  from  Coast  writers  shown. 

The  Bret  Harte  poem  by  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith, 
president  of  the  Congress,  in  February  Sumel, 
is  largely  quoted  and  commented  on  East  and 
West.  One  critic  says:  "It  ranks  Miss  Cool- 
brith with  the  best  American  poets,  living  or 
dead.  " 


Ina  Coolbrith 

Canada  is  expressing  a  great  interest  and  will 
be  largely  represented,  and  though  the  war 
has  played  sad  havoc  with  the  coming  of  Euro- 
pean authors,  yet  a  number  will  be  here  and  a 
large  number  of  the  California  and  Coast  writ- 
ers generally  will  be  here  to  take  part  in  the 
jKogram  and  the  gatherings,  which  are  being 
arranged  for  at  525  Sutter  street,  during  the 
month  of  the  Congress,  June  15  to  July  15. 
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Who  sap  these  walls  are  lonelv,  these, 
They  may  not  see  the  motley  throng 

That  people  it,  as  thicl(  as  bees 
The  scented  clover  beds  among. 

They  may  not  hear,  when  footfalls  cease. 

And  living  voices  for  a  while, 
7  he  speech,  in  many  tongues  and  l(eys, 

Adown  each  shadowy  aisle. 

Here  are  the  friends  that  ne'er  betray; 

Companionship  that  never  tires; 
Here  voices  call  from  voiceless  clay. 

And  ashes  dead  renew  their  fires. 

For  death  can  touch  the  flesh  alone; 

Immortal  thought  from  age  to  age 
Lives  on,  and  here  in  varied  tone. 

It  speal(s  from  many  a  page. 

Here  searching  History  waits,  the  deeds 
Of  men  and  nations  to  rehearse; 

Here  clear-eyed  Science  Wall(s  and  reads 
The  secrets  of  the  Universe. 

Here  lands  and  seas  from  pole  to  pole 
The  Traveler  spreads  before  the  eye; 

Here  Faith  unfolds  her  mystic  scroll 
The  questioning  soul  to  satisfy. 

Here  Homer  chants  heroic  Troy, 
Here  Dante  stril(es  the  harp  of  pain. 

Here  Shakespeare  sounds  the  grief,  the  joy. 
The  all  of  human  life  the  strain. 

Alone  and  silent.^    Why  'tis  rife 

With  form  and  sound!  the  hosts  of  thought 
Are  dwellers  here — and  thought  is  life. 

Without  it  earth  and  man  were  not. 

To  War  and  Statecraft  leave  the  fray. 
To  these  a  greater  crown  belongs; 

The  rulers  of  the  world  are  they 
Who  mal(e  its  bool(s  and  songs. 


On  the  opening  evening,  the  15th  of  June,  a  re- 
ception will  be  given  to  Senator  James  D.  Phe- 
lan,  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  other  per- 
son in  the  encouragement  of  art  and  litreature 
on  this  Coast,  and  has  been  identified  with  the 
project  of  the  Congress  from  the  start,  he  hav- 
ing first  called  the  officers  and  committee  to- 
gether at  a  luncheon  at  the  Bohemian  Club, 
given  for  that  purpose  and  constantly  encouraged 
the  movement. 


U.  S.  Senator  James  D.  Phelan 


San  Francisco,  June  4,  1915. 
Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur,  Editor  of  Everywoman: 

For  long  weeks — ever  since  my  return  to  Cali- 
fornia— I  have  been  living  the  life  of  the  leaf  in 
the  wind.  But  I  am  glad  to  pause  long  enough 
to  respond  to  your  gracious  request  that  I  should 
send  a  word  of  greeting  to  the  Literary  Congress 
about  to  assemble  on  the  grounds  of  the  great 
Exposition. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  efficient  service  in  this  connection  that  has 
been  rendered  by  the  illustrious  poet,  Ina  Cool- 
brith. She  has  been  sleepless  in  her  efforts  to 
make  the  Congress  a  great  event.  She  has 
poured  out  her  energies  like  a  free  stream.  Cali- 
fornia owes  her  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  her  beau- 
tiful poetry,  and  now  California  owes  her  a 
new  debt  of  gratitude.  Let  Ina  Coolbrith  be 
crowned  and  honored! 

It  is  well  that  the  Literary  Congress  should 
seek  to  make  Literary  California  better  known 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world.  I  need  not 
debate  upon  this  aspect  of  the  great  State,  as  I 
have  already  discussed  it  in  my  chapter  on  "In- 
tellectual California"  in  my  recent  volume,  "Cal- 
ifornia the  Wonderful."  A  few  of  my  words 
therein  may  be  quoted  here: 
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"It  is  known  of  all  men  that  the  last  ox-team 
of  pioneers  had  not  crawled  over  the  Sierras  be- 
fore some  among  the  gold-seekers  were  express- 
ing their  picturesque  life  in  literature.  During 
the  span  of  twenty  years  extending  from  the  mid 
50's  a  group  of  writers  appeared  m  California, 
a  group  that  was  second  m  power  and  brilliancy 
only  lo  the  great  Concord  group  flourishing  at 
the  same  time.  Excepting  Emerson  and  Lowell, 
ncne  of  the  Concord  writers  had  such  a  tang 
and  odor  of  the  earth  as  appeared  in  the  work 
of  three  early  Californians — Bret  Harte,  Joa- 
quin Miller,  Mark  Twain.  Moreover,  there 
was  no  New  England  woman  of  that  day  whose 
poetry  had  the  grace  and  force  of  the  work  of 
Ina  Coolbrith. 

"We  feel  at  once  that  this  was  an  age  for 
creative  literary  expression.  Men  were  every- 
where in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  theater,  and 
they  felt  themselves  ever  on  the  brink  of  things 
unexpected.  They  were  always  looking  for 
something  strange  and  wild  to  happen.  Bright 
dreams  were  always  visiting  the  mind ;  courage 
was  in  the  world  because  hope  was  in  the  world ; 
faith  was  in  the  world  because  youth  was  in  the 
world." 

This  was  our  California  of  the  old  days. 
And  we  still  have  a  vast  theater  here  for  art  and 
literature  in  this  spacious  land  by  Balboa's  Sea. 

Edwin  Markham. 

c|*  c-|* 

CALIFORNIA  IN  LITERATURE 
B\)  Charles  Phillips,  A.   M.,  Editor  of  the 
San  Francisco  '  Monitor." 

At  this  time  the  International  Congress  of  Au- 
thors is  about  to  open  in  San  Francisco.  A  few 
words  regarding  California's  place  in  literature 
may  prove  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  EvERY- 
WOMAN.  But  first,  a  word  of  the  sincerest 
praise  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation for  its  fine  enterprise  in  organizing  this 
Congress  of  the  writers  of  the  world. 

The  place  that  California  holds  in  the  litera- 


Charles  Phillips,  A.  M. 


CHILD  HEART. 

Written  for  Ever^woman 
iSp  Edwin  Marlfham. 

Child  heart, 

Wild  heart! 
What  can  I  bring  Vou, 
What  can  I  sing  pou. 
You  ivho  have  come  from  a  g/orj)  afar. 
Called  into  Time  from  a  secret  star? 

Strong  child. 

Song  child! 
Who  can  unravel 
All  pour  long  travel 
Out  of  the  Master]),  hirth  after  birth — 
Out  of  the  dim  worlds  deeper  than  Earth  ? 

Mad  thing. 

Clad  thing! 
How  wdl  Life  tame  xiou  ? 
How  wdl  Cod  name  you? 
All  that  1  Ifnow  is  that  pou  are  to  me 
Wind  over  Water,  star  on  the  sea. 

Dear  heart. 

Near  heart! 
Long  is  the  journey. 
Hard  is  the  tourney 

Would  I  could  be  by  your  side  when  you  fall — 
Would  that  my  own  heart  could  suffer  it  all! 


Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor  Everywoman 


ture  of  our  country  is  high  indeed.  It  is  only 
New  England,  with  its  Hawthorne,  its  Long- 
fellow, its  Emerson  and  Whiltier,  and  all  the 
other  great  ones  of  our  national  beginnings  in 
literature — it  is  only  New  England  that  surpass- 
es the  Golden  State  in  quality  and  quantity  of 
literary  output.  And  this  is  to  be  measured  not 
alone  in  works  distinctly  Californian,  but  in  rich 
contributions  made  to  the  world  of  letters  in  gen- 
eral. The  Californian  origin  of  many  of  our 
country's  best  known  writers  is  really  unknown  to 
a  vast  portion  of  our  reading  public. 


Edwin  Mail(lnim. 


One  has  but  to  turn  to  Ella  Sterling  Mighel's 
rare  book,  "  1  he  Story  of  the  Files,"  or  consult 
her  later  work,  "Literary  California,  "  to  glean 
a  harvest  of  golden  names  from  California's 
noble  record  of  literary  achievement.  Many  of 
tho.se  names  have  become  the  world's  property, 
but  they  are  ours,  nevertheless,  by  all  the  rights 
of  birth,  of  training  or  of  inspiration.  The  in- 
comparable Bret  1  larte  leads  the  list;  and  then 
follow  the  glorious  names  of  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard,  Joaquin  Miller,  Mark  Twain,  Frank 
Norris,  Edward  Roland  Sill,  Richard  Realf, 
Starr  Kin^;,  Daniel  O'Connell,  Noah  Brooks, 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunther,  Charles  F'enry 
Webb,  and  a  score  of  others.  Yet  these  are  but 
the  ones  who  have  "gone  before  us;  "  whereas  a 
list  of  the  living  great,  as  long  and  as  full  of 
pride  for  the  Californian  as  the  ca'alogue  of  her 
immortals  of  a  past  generation  includes  such 
names  as  Ina  Coolbrith — our  one  outstanding 
link  with  the  golden  past — Ambrose  Bierce, 
George  Sterling,  Gertrude  Atherton  (one  of  the 
greatest  novelists  writing  in  the  English  tongue). 
Mary  Austin,  a  supreme  and  unique  figure 
in  both  fiction  and  the  drama;  Jack  London. 
George  Hamlin  Fitch  (whose  place  as  a  critic 
is  in  the  front  rank)  ;  Edwin  Markham,  Kath- 
leen Norris.  Josiah  Royce,  Rose  Hartwick 
Thorpe  (famous  the  wide  world  over  for  her 
"Curfew  Shall  Not  Ring  Tonight";)  John 
\  ance  Cheney,  Herman  Scheffaucr,  Rich^ird 
Walton  Tully,  John  Steven  McGroarty,  Her- 
man Whitaker.  Eleanor  Gates.  Charles  F.  Lum 
mis,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  Clarence  Urmy, 
Herbert  Bashford — the  list  is  interminable.  I 
am  simply  giving  names  at  random,  and  in  haste, 
and  of  course  many  are  omitted. 


EV  ERY  W  OM  AN 
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The  red  ivinds  blew  around  the  Tvorld. 

The  gaunt  rvolf  rose,  and  sniffed,  pricl(ed  for- 

rvard  pointed  ears; 
The  Vulture  sharped  her  beak;  Death  held  his 

breath! 

And   dissonantlv    twanged    the   music   of  the 
spheres. 

The  red  winds  blew.     The  nations  stirred  un- 
easily. 

As   when   a   loitering   zephvr   ruffles  summer 
leaves. 

Then  swift,  and  sudden  as  the  gathered  tempest 
strides. 

Ten  limes  a  million  men  rushed  at  each  other  s 
throats 

And  drenched  the  fair  earth  with  each  other's 
blood. 

7  en  times  c  million  Christian  men,  with  songs  of 

home 

Upon  their  tongues;  each  pra})ing  to  the  self- 
same Cod 

For  strength  to  slay,  and  slay,  and  }(ill  and  kill 
His  brother  men  across  the  reeling  trenches,  till 
No  man  was  left  to  lift  a  hand  opposing  him. 

For  what?  and  how?  and  why?  and 
why? 

To  claim  a  city  by  another  claimed,  mayhap? 
To  step  across  a  line  marked  on  a  map? 
For  greed  of  place?    For  power  to  rule  Cod's 
unmarked  seas  ? 

Or  this?  or  this?  or  that?  or  that?  or 
these  ? 

The  tramp  of  armies  shades  the  smiling  lands. 
Such  armies!    Cod  of  Hosts,  till  now.  Thou 

hast  not  seen. 
Death   rides   before   them    with   red  dripping 

hands; 

The  roar  of  breaking  worlds  their  bodeful  com- 
ing tells; 

The  bare  earth  moans  where  grew  sweet  fields  of 

gold  and  green. 
The  carrion  eater  slinks  close  in  their  shadow's 

hem. 


THE  RED  WINDS  BLOW! 
By  Madge  Morris  Wagner 


Madge  Morris  Wagner 

And  Famine,  stark  and  hungry-eyed,  stalks  after 
them. 

The  red  winds  blow. 

Whose  sons  are  these  that  sail  the  skies  in  winged 
ships. 

And  hurl  down  from  the  blue  of  heaven,  hot, 
hideous  death. 

To  break  upon  the  lullabies  of  sleepy  babes; 

To  burst  amidst  the  fleeting  multitudes; 

Rend  limbs  from  limbs,  tear  quivering  flesh  from 
shrieking  bones. 

And  in  High  Places  thank  Cod  for  the  grue- 
some crime? 

Whose  sons  are  they  that  plant  the  seas  with 
death  ? 

Foul,  awful  death;  that  lies  in  Wait  for  human 
prey. 

Laughs  when  the  lordly  dreadnaught  glides  too 
near 


(Itself  in  search  of  other  human  prey). 
And  springs  annihilation  in  a  breath! 
Leaving,  of  all  the  splendid  armament's  defense. 
But  streaks  of  crimson  scum  upon  the  broadening 
waves. 

The  red  winds  blow 

Whose  sons  are  they,  made  in  Thy  image.  Thou, 
O  Cod! 

Not  Thine?    Not  brothers  of  Thy  Son,  Whose 
Way 

Was  gentleness;  Whose  touch  was  benediction. 
Nay; 

Not  Thine,  Not  Thine! 
Ncr  thine,  thou  carnate  devil,  watching  from  thy 
hell. 

The  hell  that  out-hells  thine!    In  thy  unholiest 
creams 

7  hou   could' st  not   have  devised   the  'cursed 
schemes 

For  human  woes,  and  horrors,  these  have  done. 
Thou  art  outstripped  in  cunning — out  of  date — 
Too  old  of  fashion.     Slip  back       ^hy  spumy 
hell. 

They  are  not  thine. 

Whose  sons  are  these?    Down  through  the  ages 

they  have  come; 
They  ere  the  miscreated  sons  of  her  who  sal 
Upon  the  seven-headed  scarlet  colored  beast 
Which  sat  upon  the  waters  of  the  Seven  Seas. 
To  whom  the  ^I'ngs  of  earth  came  craftily. 
And  drank  abomination  from  her  gilded  cup. 
Her  smile  preceded  Babylon, 
And  on  her  brow  Was  written  "Mystery." 
The  red  winds  blow. 

And   Thou,   O   gentlest  Peace,   in   what  fai 

guarded  place 
Dosl  hide  and  hide  the  pity  of  thy  face? 
Let  loose  thy  million  snow-winged  doves,  to  rise 
And  fly  across  the  seething  blood-mad  world. 
7  0  flutter  over  fields  where  that  dread  Silence 

is! 

To  light  on  uptourned  faces  blearing  at  the  skies 
And  curiously  peck     dead  men's  eyes. 
The  red  wind  blows. 


These  names  stand  for  high  achievements  in 
literature,  in  poetry,  fiction,  the  drama,  criticism. 
California  has  likewise  developed  a  school  of 
historians,  at  the  head  of  which  I  would  place 
the  Franciscan  Fr.,  Zephyrm  Englehardt,  who 
has  given  us  a  monumental  work  in  his  "Mis- 
sions and  Missionaries  of  California."  Then 
there  is  Bancroft,  Eldridge,  Young  and  several 
others,  who  by  study  and  research  have  built  up 
a  reference  library  of  California  history  that  is 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  world,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  writers  of  the  world. 

That  California  should  hold  so  high  a  place 
in  the  making  of  American  literature  is  not  sur- 
prising. The  beauty  of  the  country,  its  scenic 
wonders  and  marvelous  climate  stir  the  souls  of 


men  to  find  expression  for  the  beauties  so  glori- 
ously spread  about  them.  The  romantic  founda- 
tions of  our  State,  its  Spanish  era,  full  of  the  gay 
color  of  an  old  world  chivalry  and  adventure, 
framing  the  inspiring  story  of  the  Franciscan 
Padres,  who  set  the  first  music  of  California 
sounding  m  the  sweet  air  of  the  West — the  peal 
of  the  mission  bells! — these  picturesque  begin- 
nings of  our  State  give  with  a  lavish  hand  to  the 
imagination  of  those  who  would  sing  her  glory 
or  tell  her  romantic  tale.  Then  follows  the  era 
of  the  Argonauts — the  rush  for  gold,  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  and  picturesque  chapters  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  world,  and  one  that  enrich- 
ed our  literature  as  the  yellow  ore  enriched  the 
purses  of  the  fortunate. 


Thus  the  changing  story  of  California  is  full 
of  color,  of  music,  of  poetry.  It  is  electrical 
with  dramatic  suspense;  it  shows  us  man  in  a 
thousand  lights — man  in  his  highest  ideal  of  un- 
selfishness, minting  all  the  gold  of  his  character 
in  the  fires  of  sacrifice;  and  again  hazarding  his 
body  and  his  soul  for  the  hidden  ore  of  the  hills 
of  the  Sierras.  There  is  the  thrill  of  Viking  ad- 
venture and  the  langorous  sweetness  of  the  trop- 
ics in  it  all.  The  voice  of  California,  telling  her 
matchless  story,  is  irresistible.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  she  has  given  the  world  a  literature  that 
stands  alone,  a  literature  that  possesses  the  uni- 
versal appeal,  and  that,  since  we  are  now  to  hold 
this  Congress  of  Authors  in  our  city,  will  be  bet- 
ter known  than  ever  it  has  been  before. 
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TAMALPAIS 

By  Fannie  Y.  Smith 

Some  lime  when  sf(ies  are  blue  and  clear. 
And  Nature  each  seduction  tries 

To  lure  us  to  her  heart  more  near. 
Shall  we  go  up  Mount  Tamalpais, 
Leaving  behind  the  Weight  and  care 

Of  humdrum  things,  to  find  anew 
A  region  of  delight,  as  fair 

As  Circe's  Isle.  A  perfect  view 
Spread  out,  for  our  enraptured  eyes 

Upon  the  slopes  of  Tamalpais. 
Up  to  the  ether  blue  we  mount 

To  find  the  air  lil(e  foaming  wine. 
With  quickened  pulse  we  ta^e  no  count 

Of  time.    Before  us  lies  divine 
Old  Ocean!  and  far  out  at  sea 

White  glimmering  sails  soft  fall  and  rise. 
Ah!  could  We  ever  feel  more  free. 

Than  here,  upon  Mount  Tamalpais  ? 
No  need  for  speech,  so  full  each  heart 

With  beauties  of  the  earth  and  s/fjj. 
That  move  us,  with  a  gentle  art 

To  send  a  whispered  prayer  on  high. 
A  dreamy  languor  holds  us  fast, — 

Heart  speaks  to  heart  through  kindling  eyes. 
Ah!  might  the  dream  forever  last! 

With  Nature,  you  and  Tamalpais. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  MIST. 

By  Sofie  Patton  Durst. 

All  unnoted  a  cold  gray  mist. 

Is  settling  slowly — like  a  pall; 
And  shrouds  the  earth  in  chilling  gloom. 

Through  which  no  gleam  of  light  can  fall; 
The  shadows  creeping  on  enfold 

All  nature  in  their  chill  embrace. 
Till  from  her  unresponsive  breast 

The  sun  has  hid  his  glowing  face. 
Afar,  the  purple-tinted  hills. 

Mist-swept,  have  lost  their  golden  crown. 


The  silvery  girdle  that  encircled  the  heavens 
and  is  sometimes  discernible  in  the  evening  sky 
is  the  largest  component  of  the  vast  universe 
around  us.  From  sixty-five  degrees  north  near 
Cassiopeia  it  streams  athwart  westwards  to  fifty 
degrees  south,  where  in  our  latitude  it  is  lost 
to  view.  Forming  two  branches,  one  nearly 
continuous,  the  other  fragmentary,  it  extends 
with  varying  lustre  through  the  constellations 
southward  as  far  as  the  Scorpion. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  description  of  the 
famous  ruins  of  Melrose  Abbey  observes: 

"If  thou  wouldst  view  pale  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moon's  light. 

But  to  view  the  galaxy  aright  it  is  indispen- 
sable that  the  moon  be  absent  from  the  scene, 
and  with  clear  weather  at  the  midnight  hour 


While  o'er  the  rugged  mountain  side 
A  winding  sheet  is  slipping  down 

Strange,  spectral  forms  are  flitting  there. 
By  them  the  trembling  leaves  are  /fisseJ, 

The  birds  have  hushed  their  joyous  song. 
Awed  by  the  Phantoms  of  the  Mist. 

'■k    '-k  ''k 
HIGHBROWS. 
By  Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan. 

These  lines  Were  recently  given  by  the  author 
as  a  toast  at  a  Salon  Breakfast  at  the  St.  Francis 
Hotel. 

'Mong  the  prophets  of  the  fair  clime. 

In  this  western  land  of  sun. 
Runs  prediction  of  the  greatness 

Of  our  highbrow-race  to  come. 
Their  comparisons  run  Creeceward 

To  Homeric  days  of  yore. 


Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan 

Rose   O' Halloran. 

in  summer  the  lustrous  effect  cannot  fail  to  be 
appreciated. 

In  the  months  of  Autumn  it  comes  nearer  the 
meridian  in  the  evening  hours,  but  in  winter 
it  spans  the  firmament  from  east  and  west  as 
soon  as  the  darkness  of  night  sets  in. 

Though  extending  south  eastward  from  Cas- 
siopeia through  Perseus  and  Taurus  in  narrow 
outline  it  becomes  so  faint  as  to  be  scarcely 
traceable  beyond  Orion.  In  northern  lands,  ev- 
ening observation  of  the  interesting  phenomenon 
is  impossible  in  the  month  of  May,  as  it  then 
corresponds  with  the  horizon.  The  Great  Bear, 
the  Lion,  the  Crow  may  gleam  aloft,  but  the 
Milky  Way  withholds  its  silvery  light  from  the 
blossoming  landscape. 


7  o  Eschyles,  Euripides, 
And  Saphocles'  deep  lore. 

To  the  lighter  vein  of  birds  and  Wasps, 
Aristophanc's  laugh  and  lash. 

To  the  lyric  soul  of  Sapho, 
That  Mytelene  lass. 

Whose  genius  Won  her  glory. 
From  days  of  Solon  down. 

Her  Aphrodite  ode  alone 
Deserved  a  golden  crown. 

But  greater  far  our  Ina, 

In  this  Athens  of  the  West, 
A  diadem  of  priceless  worth 
Might  on  her  loved  head  rest. 

So  onward  sound  the  heralds 

Of  our  literati  bold. 
Goes  Markham  to  the  mountains. 
To  o'erlook  this  great  stronghold. 

To  tell  forth  in  song  and  story, 
Nature's  charms,  seductive  wiles. 

And  We  strive  with  longing  wonder. 
For  the  light  that  him  beguiles. 

There  is  Irwin  with  his  laughter. 
And  the  Burgess  hand  in  hand. 

So  for  tragic  highbrows,  legion 
Is  the  name  we  give  the  band. 

Dear,  k'nd  Charlie,  mild  and  gentle. 
With  the  heart  of  purest  gold. 

That  to  l^now  him  Was  to  love  him. 
Cone  beyond  Parnassus'  fold. 

There  are  others,  brilliant  songsters, 
I  could  name  them  by  the  score. 

So  our  laurels  let  us  look 

While  we  smile  or  laugh  or  roar. 

So  on  they  march  and  onward, 
A  glad  hand  let's  give  and  pass. 
To  the  highbrow  next  in  waitmg 
Let  us  tip  the  brimming  glass. 


However,  the  most  impressive  segment  of  this 
encircling  sky  scene  extends  in  south  declination 
sixty  degrees,  and  consequently  cannot  be  viewed 
satisfactorily  even  from  the  equator.  The  writer 
had  the  advantage  of  viewing  it  visually  and 
telescopically  from  the  city  of  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  where  it  has  a  high  southerly  attitude. 
I  hroughout  it  equals  the  silvery  glimmer  of  those 
small  well-known  areas  in  the  Swan,  the  Eagle 
and  the  Archer,  and  moreover  is  sprinkled  with 
stars  of  first,  second  and  third  magnitude,  in- 
cluding Alpha  Centauri,  the  nearest  of  the  fixed 
stars  whose  distance  has  been  measured.  Fourth 
magnitude  stars  are  also  numerous  and  those 
who  have  viewed  it  on  exceptionally  clear  moon- 
less nights  cannot  easily  forget  the  effect.  On 
the  east  side  these  tracts  connect  with  the  galac- 
tic belt  soulli  of  the  Scorpion. 
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THE  GOLDEN  CA  TE 

The  Golden  Gate  is  open  wide 

To  the  great  white  ships  coming  in  with  the  tide. 

The  rocl(-bound  coast,      night  and  day 
Casts  shadows  on  the  waters  grap. 
The  sun  in  golden  splendor  brcal(s. 
Kissing  the  hills,  as  the  morn  awal^es 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart,  whose  Alaskan  experiences  are  both  grim  and  gay,  sends  us  the  fol- 
lowing verses  which  were  slipped  under  her  door  one  night  by  the  writer,  who  with  the  modesty 
of  real  genius,  ran  away  before  an  identity  could  be  discovered. 


THE  KOBUK  MAIDEN. 

Where  the  sun  shines  bright  at  midnight,  all 

through  the  month  of  June, 
Where  the  winter's  moon  sheds  twilight  on  the 

snow  and  ice  at  noon. 
Lived  a  dusl(^),  dcrl(-e};ed  maiden  and  her  heart 

was  free  from  care. 
And  she  thought  not  of  the  morrow  as  she  ate 

her  salmon  rare. 
Her  hands  and  feet  Were  dainty,  she  could  sing 

the  mission  psalms. 
But  a  little  soap  and  water  might  have  added  to 

her  charms. 

She  Would  run  before  her  dog  team  and  laugh 

with  childish  glee; 
And  the  Waters  of  the  Kobulf  rippled  on  toward 

the  sea. 


And  the  waters  of  the  Kobulf  rippled  on  toward 
the  sea. 

When  the  sun  came  bacl(  next  summer,  and  the 

winter's  storms  were  spent. 
The  miners  left  the  country  where  they  hadn't 

made  c  cent. 
Empty  cabins — rude  reminders  of  the  days  of 

ninety-nine — 
Stand  all  along  the  river  'midst  the  stumps  of 

spruce  and  pine. 
In  her  deserted  igloo  sits  a  maiden  all  forlorn, 
Ka-boo-na-l(ow-l(ow-pelul(  (all  the  white  man's 

grub  is  gone). 
A   blue-eyed  pidcaninny,  she  holds  upon  her 

knee — 

And  the  waters  of  the  Kobul(  rippled  on  toward 
the  sea. 


\ 
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Scattering  the  mists,  on  the  dancing  spray. 

And  in  golden  glory  clothes  the  day. 

The  breakers  echo  old  ocean  s  lay. 

As  over  the  roclfs  the  waters  play, 

Wal(ing  soft  music  on  silver  sands 

To  welcome  the  stranger  from  foreign  lands. 

Then  the  sun  dips  low  as  the  hour  grows  late. 

And  twilight  falls  on  the  Golden  Gate; 
The  ships,  /i^e  phantoms  of  the  night. 

Seet(  safety  within  the  harbor's  sight. 
The  star-dust  falls  in  a  golden  shower 
On  billowy  waves,  a  Ifingly  dower 
Of  jewels  rare  to  deck  our  Queen, 
The  Pacific,  rocking  in  moonlight' s  sheen. 
The  light-house  guards  the  narrow  way 
As  the  beacon  lights  on  the  waters  play. 

To  illume  the  Way  and  allay  the  fears 
Of  the  mariner.  Weary  with  toil  of  years. 
The  Golden  Gate  is  open  wide. 
We  list  to  the  call  of  the  ebbing  tide 
To  the  land  of  ceaseless  summer  time. 

To  the  flower-decked  hdls  and  sunny  clime. 


She  could  paddle  her  small  Kyak,  she  could 

track       fox  end  bear, 
She  could  dry  the  meat  for  winter,  she  could 

hunt,  and  fish  and  snare. 
She  Was  handy  with  the  needle,  no  furrier  in  t'hie 

trade 

Could  patch  a  skin  or  make  a  boat  like  this 

bright-eyed  little  maid. 
She  had  many  dark  admirers,  but  she  heeded  not 

their  plea, 

.4nd  the  Waters  of  the  Kobuk  rippled  on  toward 
the  sea. 

When  the  Kolsebue  excitement  brought  a  crowd 

of  miners  there 
Appeared  one  man  among  them  with  blue  eyes 

and  sorrel  hair. 
He  Was  smitten  with  this  maiden,  and  he  was 

often  seen 

Hanging  'round  her  Utile  igloo,  which  was  not 

so  very  clean. 
At  home  he  Was  so  fastidious  'twould  be  very 

hard  to  tell 

How  he  became  accustomed  to  that  peculiar  seal 
oil  smell. 

He  brought  her  flour  and  bacon,  sugar,  beans 
and  tea. 


A  PRAYER  FOR  LIGHT. 
M.  C.  B. 


Lord  God  of  peace  and  War, 
Thy  presence  we  implore! 

Descend  from  heights  afar 
And  lead  us  as  of  yore! 

The  nations  stagger,  blind 
And  perishing  in  night; 

O  let  us  once  more  find 
The  long  delaying  light! 


Deal  gently  with  our  sin. 

Deal  gently  with  our  grief. 

Thou  Who  has  shut  us  in 
This  plane  of  unbeliefs 

Thou  Who  has  spread  a  veil 
Before  our  mortal  eyes. 

So  that  earth's  noblest  fail 
Thy  Way  to  recognize! 


Thy  pity  we  invoke 

Upon  our  darkness  here; 
O  lift  the  battle  smoke 

And  let  Thy  light  appear! 


Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart 

CHILDREN  IN  BONDAGE. 
Every  one  to  whom  the  appeal  of  childhood 
is  compelling  should  read  "Children  in  Bond- 
age" into  which  book  Edwin  Markham  has 
put  much  of  his  heart  and  soul,  and  a  reading 
of  which  endears  him  all  the  more  to  Califor- 
nians  who  already  hold  him  very  dear. 

4  4- 

MISS  S.  L.  FOUNTAIN. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  an  acquisition  to 
the  staff  of  EVERYWOMAN  in  the  person  of 
Miss  S.  L.  Fountain,  a  Journalist  member  of 
the  famous  Lyceum  Club  of  London,  and  until 
recently  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Lyceum  Ameri- 
can Circle.  Miss  Fountain  has  lived  in  many 
of  the  world's  greatest  cities — London,  Edin- 
burgh, Berlin,  Paris  and  New  York,  and  we 
are  glad  to  have  her  now  in  San  Francisco, 
where  we  hope  to  keep  her  for  a  long  time. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion held  its  annual  meeting  and  elected  the  offi- 
cers for  the  coming  year,  as  follows: 

Honorary  President — Mrs.  Nellie  Blessing 
Eyster. 

President — Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  1067  Broad- 
way Street. 

Past  President — Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg. 

First  Vice-President — Mrs.  Laura  Y. 
Pinney. 

Second  Vice-President — Mrs.  Abbie  E. 
Krebs. 

Third  Vice-President— Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hart. 
Fourth  Vice-President — Mrs.  Florence  Rich- 
mond. 

Fifth  Vice-President — Mrs.  Norman  Logan. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  W.  C.  Mor- 
row, 1871  Sacramento  Street. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Bessie  Roche. 

Assistant  Recording  Secretary — Dr.  Lu  Ella 
Cool. 

Financial  Secretary — Mrs.  Sophie  S.  Car- 
Financial  Secretary — Mrs.  Sophie  S.  Gar- 
diner. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur,  Plaza 
Hotel. 

Auditor — Mrs.  Augusta  Borle. 

Directors — Mrs.  Harriet  Austin,  Mrs. 
Marian  Taylor,  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach,  Mrs. 
M.  V.  T.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Biven. 

Chairman  of  Programme  and  Music — Mrs. 
Charles  H.  Smith,  524  Ashbury  Strett. 

Chairman  of  Porfolio — Mrs.  M.  T.  Whaley. 

Historian  and  Librarian — Mrs.  Sara  Mayo 
Bunker. 

Miss  Coolbrith's  review  of  last  year's  work 
showed  the  progress  of  the  Club. 


Committees. 
Journalism — Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach.  Mrs. 
Agnes  Stowell,  Mrs.  J.   E.   Francoeur,  Mrs. 
August  Cahill,  Mrs.  Josephine  Martin,  Mrs.  M. 
Taylor. 

Education — rMrs.  Agnes  Stowell,  Mrs.  E. 
M.  North-Whitcomb.  Dr.  H.  Hunt,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Morrow. 

Letters  and  Poetry — Mrs.  Madge  Morris 
Wagner,  Mrs.  K.  F.  Pettey.  Mrs.  H.  Whitaker. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Sexton,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan, 
Mrs.  S.  Durst,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder,  Mrs.  F. 
Richmond,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith. 

Realm  of  Boolfs— Mrs.  C.  W.  Wright,  Mrs. 
N.  B.  Eyster,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Gray,  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Gardiner,  Mrs.  L  Lowenberg,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Morrow,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Bunker,  Mrs.  J.  S.  San- 
born, Mrs.  E.  Jewell. 

Book  Table — Mrs.  J.  C.  Nolan,  Mrs.  M. 
T.  Whaley. 

Membership — Mrs.  S.  E.  Gardiner,  Mrs. 
L.  Y.  Pinney,  Mrs.  A.  Stowell. 

Press— Mrs.  V.  S.  Walsh,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Lyon,  Mrs.  A.  Borie. 

Printing — Mrs.  J.  E.  Francoeur,  Mrs.  S. 
E.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  L.  Y.  Pinney. 

Ways  and  Means — Mrs.  E.  H.  Folsom, 
Mrs.  A.  Borle,  Ms.  M.  H.  Heynemann. 

Reception — Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan,  Mrs. 
Lovell  White,  Dr.  Lu  Ella  Cool,  Mrs.  Herman 
Whitaker,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Carpenter,  Mrs.  V.  S. 
Walsh. 

Courtesy — Mrs.  Clarence  Grange,  Mrs.  W. 
C.  Marrow,  Mrs.  Kathleen  Byrne,  Miss  M.  A. 
Ryan. 

Art — Mrs.  H.  Austin,  Miss  De  Neale  Mor 
gan.  Miss  F.  McCullcch,  Miss  J.  Blanch,  Mrs. 
Charles  Rollo  Peters. 


Drama— Mrs.  W.  J.  Monroe,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Alison,  Mrs.  E.  Stadmuller,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Ho- 
ward, Mrs.  E.  M.  Sexton,  Mrs.  F.  Richmond, 
Miss  I  .  Wannenmacher. 

Hospitality — Mrs.  M.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Hanlon,  Miss  L.  Croudace,  Mrs.  M.  M.  No- 
lan, Mrs.  M.  H.  Laird,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Barton, 
Miss  A.  Lawrence,  Miss  Elvira  Wright. 

The  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists  will 
have  their  headquarters  at  the  Forum  Club, 
525  Sutter  Street,  at  Powell,  June  I  5-July  15. 
1915. 

The  Congress  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  from  10-12  a.  m.,  and  2-4  p. 
m.,  June  29  and  30,  and  July  1st  and  2nd. 
July  3rd  has  been  designated  by  the  Department 
of  Special  Events  as  "Congress  of  Authors'  and 
Journalists'  Doy"  at  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Bring  guests! 

The  personal  cards  of  members  will  admit 
guests  to  the  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Spanish  California  Fiesta,  with  music  and 
dancing.  En  Costume,  in  honor  of  the  Congress 
of  .Authors  and  Journalists,  and  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  As- 
sociation, Monday  evening,  June  28,  1915,  at 
8:30  p.  m.,  at  the  Cuban  Pavilion,  Exposition 
grounds. 

Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  President  of  the  P.  C. 
W.  P.  A.,  Hostess;  General  Enrique  Loynaz 
del  Castillo,  Commissioner  General  of  the  Re- 
public of  (  uba.  Host,  assisted  by  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  P.  C.  W.  P.  A. 

Invitations  or  cards  may  be  obtained  at  the 
headquarters  of  the  Congress,  525  Sutter  Street 

Officers  of  the 
AiilIiorH  hikI  .loiiriiiiliHtH  (^oiiiiroHH 

Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  President,  1067  Broad- 
way; Gertrude  Atherton.  Vice  President  at 
large;  Mrs.  I.  Lowenberg,  First  Vice  President, 
2196  Jackson;  Mrs.  Laura  Y.  Pinney.  Second 
Vice  President,  2830  Buchanan. 

Committee  on  Congress. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Florence  Rich- 
mond, Mrs.  Sophie  E.  Gardiner,  Mrs.  Ella  M. 
Sexton,  Mrs.  Norman  H.  Martin,  Miss  Anna 
Klumpke,  Hon.  James  D.  Phelan,  Benjamin 
Idc  ^'heeler.  President  University  of  California, 
David  Starr  Jordan,  Chanceillor,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, John  Caspar  Branner.  President,  Stan- 
ford University,  James  A.  Barr,  Director  of 
Congresses,  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. W.  C.  Morrow,  George  Flamlin  Fitch, 
FIrrman  Whitaker,  Charles  K.  Field.  Edward 
i^obcson  Taylor,  Dean  of  Hastings  College  ol 
the  Law,  Winston  Churchill,  Herbert  Bash- 
ford,  Charles  Phillips,  Zoelh  .  Eldredge.  Charles 
A.  Murdock,  A.  M.  Robertson,  Charles  Keeler. 
Herman  Scheffauer,  Joseph  D.  Redding.  Prof, 
William  D.  Armes. 
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David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford 
University,  says,  "The  essence  of  scholarship  is 
to  know  what  to  do  in  life." 

Fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  when  this 
country  was  younger  than  it  is  now,  the  girls  and 
boys  hardly  knew  a  better  way  to  prepare  for  the 
future  than  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  pa- 
rents; the  boys  doing  what  their  fathers  did,  and 
the  girls  becoming  housewives;  the  two  things  in 
life  to  prepare  for,  being,  to  earn  a  living,  and 
to  marry ;  but  as  the  families  increased  there 
were  too  many  boys  to  work  at  the  father's  trade, 
and  too  many  girls  to  be  kept  busy  at  home;  so 
the  boys  began  to  be  apprenticed  to  other  trades 
than  the  fathers,  and  the  girls  earned  a  little 
money,  and  saved  the  family  pocket-book,  by 
doing  housework  for  some  of  the  neighbors. 

Our  forefathers,  leaving  all  that  they  held 
dear  m  the  way  of  home  and  country  for  per- 
sonal and  religious  liberty,  faced  many  hard- 
ships and  at  first  it  was  about  all  that  they  could 
do  to  get  enough  to  eat  and  comfortable  quar- 
ters for  the  winter  months;  but  as  they  became 
more  comfortable  and  the  families  increased,  the 
lack  of  education  and  educational  facilities  came 
prominently  to  their  minds,  and  they  determined 
to  give  their  children  what  they  lacked  and  what 
they  believed  would  fit  them  for  their  life  work, 
and  from  this  desire  and  determination  came  the 
working  out  of  the  problem  which  gives  the 
United  Slates,  beginning  with  the  little  red 
schoolhouse,  the  wonderful  public  school  system 
of  today,  of  which  every  American  citizen  is 
proud,  and  with  good  reason. 

So  impressed  were  the  people  generally  that 
education  would  solve  all  the  difficulties  of  the 
future  for  their  children,  that  not  only  in  the 
large  cities  but  in  every  town  and  village  the 
ambition  of  the  inhabitants  was  to  have  fine  and 
well  equipped  schoolhouses  and  up  to-date  teach- 
ers. As  years  went  on,  however,  it  was  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  a  reaction  has  set  in,  and 
all  over  the  country  people  are  wondering  if  the 
higher  education,  namely,  high  schools,  acad- 
emies, colleges,  etc.,  do  fit  the  majority  of  our 
youths  for  the  active  duties  of  life. 

The  economic  conditions  of  the  ever  increas- 
ing population  demands  that  children  be  pre- 
pared for  bread  winning. 

On  every  hand  it  is  being  asked:  "Is  the  time 
and  money  expended  on  the  education  of  the 
young  adequately  preparing  the  youth  of  the 
land  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  future?" 

We  learn  how  to  live  by  living.  One  fact 
we  have  learned  in  America,  and  that  is  that 
It  is  not  the  book  education  that  prepares  youth 
for  life. 

Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House  says:  "Literacy 
is  neither  an  index  of  character  or  ability,  but 
merely  an  index  of  the  educational  advantages 


fiv  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Krebs 

of  the  community."  She  has  found  it  more 
difficult  to  get  work  for  foreign  people,  who 
come  from  the  universities,  than  it  is  for  the 
peasant,  with  character  and  common  sense  de- 
veloped. This  has  reference  to  the  over-edu- 
cated for  purely  professional  or  artistic  careers. 

The  literacy  test  for  life  will  always  work  in 
favor  of  the  city  bred  child,  as  against  the  coun- 
try bred,  and  we  all  know  that  the  moral  status 
of  the  sophisticated  city  foreigner,  as  well  as 
the  city  bred  of  our  country,  may  often  be  quite 
below  the  sturdy  peasant  from  Europe,  or  the 
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boys  from  the  farms  of  New  England  or  the 
Middle  West. 

Many  States  throughout  the  country  have, 
and  are,  establishing  a  system  of  industrial  edu- 
cation by  legislation,  to  be  administered  through 
a  State  Board,  directing  through  local  boards, 
according  to  the  needs  of  the  different  commu- 
nities. 

Schools  of  commerce,  of  industry,  of  agricul- 
ture, day  schools  and  evening  schools  are  in  an- 
swer to  the  demand  for  economic  efficiency  which 
is  becoming  more  and  more  necessary. 

There  is  a  growing  sense  of  alarm  over  the 
"lock-step"  system  employed  in  our  graded 
schools ;  for  by  this  system  the  normal  or  aver- 
age American  born  child  is  reached,  and  the 
"exceptions"  of  all  degrees  of  differentiation  are 
retarded,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  exceptionally 


bright,  or  talented  one,  the  child  is  held  back 
and  fretted  while  the  teacher  instructs  the  less 
bright. 

Vocational  training  has  long  been  agitated 
from  a  realization  that  too  many  lives  are  wast- 
ed, in  a  vain  effort  to  accomplish  success  along 
lines  for  which  they  are  not  at  all  adapted. 
There  are  various  methods  of  reaching  the  pecu- 
liar trend  of  mind  and  line  of  practical  adapta- 
tion, and  the  kindergarten  system  has  done  much 
to  bring  out  the  natural  qualifications,  but  it  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  a  full  development  of  the 
mind  of  a  boy  or  girl  cannot  be  depended  upon 
until  nearly  twenty  years  of  age;  hence  the  me- 
chanic art  system  of  education,  following  the 
education  in  the  primary  school,  has  done  more 
than  the  kindergarten  to  show  the  qualifications 
of  the  child,  for  both  mechanical  and  chemical 
lines  of  usefulness.  It  is  fonud  that  many  chil- 
dren have  no  attraction  for  either  of  these  lines, 
and  that  books  are  the  one  source  of  pleasure 
and  desire.  This  will  be  especially  the  case 
with  those  born  from  the  2 1  st  of  May  to  the 
2  I  St  of  June,  and  the  2  I  st  of  August  to  the  2  i  st 
of  September. 

To  those  who  are  skeptical,  let  me  ask  a  few 
questions,  such  as:  "Do  you  believe  that  the 
moon  governs  the  tides?  That  the  sun  governs 
the  seasons?  And  that  the  planets  govern  the 
weather?"  If  you  do  not  believe  any  of  these 
things,  have  you  investigated,  and  will  you  in- 
vestigate before  pronouncing  against  a  subject 
that  has  been  known  to  be  of  value  for  thou- 
sands of  years?  For  instance,  in  China,  a 
child's  chart  must  be  set  up  immediately  after 
its  birth,  and  his  future  life  is  planned  by  his 
parents  in  accordance  with  that  chart.  Even 
his  marriage  partner  is  selected  from  one  having 
a  chart  in  harmony  with  his.  It  is  a  matter  of 
record  on  one  of  the  Chinese  diplomatic  corps 
in  Washington  having  a  child  born  during 
his  official  employment  there,  immediately  cabled 
the  data  to  China  to  have  the  life  chart  written 
by  a  competent  wiseman. 

If  this  is  valuable  to  them,  why  should  it  not 
be  for  us?  And  it  is  from  this  standpoint  that 
we  wish  to  make  a  starting-point  for  vocational 
training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  care  and  edu- 
cation of  delinquent  children.  If  this  subject  is 
of  any  value,  and  we  believe  it  certainly,  is,  let 
us  then  make  an  experiment. 

In  juvenile  court  work  we  have  many  children 
of  both  sexes  from  the  ages  of  10  to  20  years, 
brought  before  the  officers  and  workers  in  this 
line,  and  if  their  charts  could  be  written,  they 
would  show  what  special  line  of  work  they  were 
best  fitted  for,  they  could  be  given  advantages 
in  that  line  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  and  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  become  benefited,  in- 
terested, and  later  on,  self-supporting. 

(Continued  in  July  Issue) 
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Will  it  be  a  woman  that  is  destined  to  bring 
peace  to  the  world?  To  end  the  bloody  strife 
that  is  mowing  down  God's  creatures  and  bar- 
barously devastating  the  land?  We  see  the 
great  sovereigns  of  so-called  civilized  nations, 
who  are  seeking  only  their  own  aggrandizement, 
one  by  one  joming  in  the  mighty  conflict,  ^vhlle 
their  helpless  subjects  follow  in  their  train,  with 
the  prospect  of  peace  each  day  receding  and 
fading  into  the  distance. 

At  different  periods  of  the  world's  history 
we  find  when  man  had  failed  to  stem  the  dis- 
astrous tide  of  oppression  and  warfare  that  it 
was  a  woman  who  rose  to  the  situation  and 
courageously  working  for  humanity's  sake  won 
victory  for  the  people.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  France.  In  two  great  crises  of  that  nation 
it  was  a  woman's  bravery  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  bravery  of  a  simple  shepherd  maiden  each 
time,  that  brought  triumph  and  success  when 
all  seemed  lost. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  peasant  girl,  Gene- 
vieve, whose  bloodless  victories  over  two  bar- 
barian warriors  earned  for  her  the  title  of  "Pat- 
roness of  France.  "  And  later  we  have  the 
wonderful  exploits  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  the  Maid 
of  Orleans. 

Rome  was  still  mistress  of  the  world  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Among 
the  nations  she  had  conquered  were  the  fierce 
and  savage  Gauls,  the  first  inhabitants  of  France. 
The  entire  country  had  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, except  in  some  of  the  remote  mountain 
districts  where  there  lurked  still  some  remains 
of  paganism.  About  this  time  in  the  village 
of  Nanberre,  two  miles  distant  from  Pans,  a 
girl  was  born  that  was  destined  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  history  of  France.  Her  par- 
ents, who  were  wealthy  peasants,  had  her  chris- 
tened Genevieye. 

When  this  little  girl  was  about  seven  years 
old,  Germanus,  a  learned  doctor  of  the  Church, 
passed  through  the  town,  and  meeting  Genevieve 
and  being  especially  attracted  by  her  sweet  face 
and  gentle  manners,  called  her  to  him  and  in 
prophetic  words  admonished  her  to  ever  pray 
devoutly  and  remain  pure  and  good,  for  one 
day  she  might  be  called  upon  to  perform  great 
and  heroic  deeds  for  God  and  her  country.  As 
years  passed  Genevieve  grew  to  be  a  beautiful 
maiden  and  ever  remembering  the  words  of 
Germanus,  she  faithfully  watched  her  father's 
sheep  while  also  she  became  distinguished  for 
her  virtue  and  good  deeds.  In  the  year  45  I , 
the  whole  country  was  thrown  into  a  state  of 
terror  by  the  reports  that  Attila,  the  savage  king 
of  the  Huns,  with  an  immense  army  of  barbar- 
ians was  in  full  march  for  Paris.  The  people 
in  and  around  Paris  became  panic-stricken  and 
gathering  together  their  valuables,  prepared  to 
fly  before  the  dread  invader  should  come  upon 
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them.  But  Genevieve,  who  had  continued  to 
cherish  with  the  love  of  God  the  love  of  her 
country,  bravely  placed  herself  in  front  of  them 
upon  the  only  bridge  across  the  Seine  and  with 
burning  words  of  eloquence  bade  them  return 
and  defend,  not  abandon,  their  homes.  Gradu- 
ally she  overcame  their  fears  and  led  them  back 
to  arm  themselves.  But  Attilla  never  reached 
Paris.  While  besieging  Orleans  he  ^vas  attacked 
by  the  Romans,  defeated  and  driven  out  of  the 
country.  But  the  danger  and  sufferings  of  the 
people  did  not  cease  with  his  defeat.  In  a  short 
time  the  barbarous  Franks  were  again  overrun- 
ning the  banks  of  the  Seine  and  soon  laid  siege 
to  Pans  itself.  The  fortifications  proved  strong 
and  impregnable,  but  at  last  hunger  began  to 
do  the  work  of  the  besiegers  and  the  garrison 
gave  signs  of  despair.  Earnestly  did  Genevieve, 
to  whom  they  now  turned  for  help  and  advice, 
plead  with  them  to  resist  to  the  last.  But  seeing 
the  women  and  children  dying  of  starvation 
she  begged  that  some  of  the  men  would  go 
outside  the  walls  of  the  city  and  endeavor  to 
procure  food  for  them.  None  were  willing  to 
run  the  risk.  Then  this  brave  woman  declared 
that  she  would  make  the  attempt  herself.  That 
night  in  a  little  boat,  stealthily,  yet  skillfully 
guiding  it  down  the  river,  she  succeeded  in  land- 
ing far  beyond  the  enemy's  camps.  Her  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success;  she  gathered  to- 
gether a  relief  party,  theii  boats  filled  with  pro- 
visions, she  succeeded  again  in  guiding  them 
back,  eluding  the  enemy,  and  safely  reached 
the  hunger-stricken  people. 

Soon  Genevieve  found  it  necessary  to  again 
seek  help  outside,  and  while  she  was  absent 
Paris  was  actually  seized  by  the  Franks.  Their 
leader,  Hilpenk,  had  heard'  much  of  this  mys- 
teriously brave  maiden,  whom  he  regarded  with 
superstitious  fear.  He  concluded  she  was  one 
of  those  sacred  battle  maids,  one  of  the  myths 
of  his  country,  and  he  ordered  that  the  gates 
be  guarded  lest  she  return  and  do  him  harm. 
In  the  meantime  the  whole  city  was  filled  with 
alarm,  not  knowing  what  cruelties  he  intended, 
even  death  it  was  feared  for  them  all.  Hearing 
this  Genevieve  determined  to  return  and  make 
every  effort  to  save  them  from  their  impending 
doom. 

Disguising  herself  as  a  simple  peddling  girl 
she  succeeded  in  safely  passing  the  guards. 
Once  within  the  city  she  changed  her  peasant 
costume  for  more  suitable  attire  and  fearlessly 
made  her  way  to  the  palace  halls  into  the  very 
presence  of  Hilpenk.  The  white-haired  chief- 
tain was  filled  with  fear  when  this  beautiful 
apparition  appeared  before  him,  and  trembling 
before  the  expostulations  of  one  whom  he  re- 
garded as  a  supernatural  being,  he  granted  all 


she  asked,  "Mercy  and  safety  for  the  terrified 
inhabitants  and  release  of  the  condemned  pris- 
oners." No  wonder  the  grateful  people  re- 
garded her  as  one  especially  endowed  with 
heavenly  power,  and  La  Bonne  Genevieve  is 
still  honored  as  the  patroness  of  France. 

By  her  example  and  good  works,  Genevieve 
did  her  full  share  in  humanizing  and  converting 
those  rude,  bloodthirsty  pagan  conquerors  of 
France.  She  died  in  Pans  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-nine  years. 

Later  and  more  familiar  than  the  story  of 
the  bloodless  victories  of  Genevieve,  are  the 
accounts  given  us  of  the  other  heroic  shepherd- 
ess of  France,  Jeanne  d'Arc.  Born  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Domremy,  on  the  borders  of  Lorraine, 
in  the  year  1412,  Jeanne's  first  lessons  seem 
like  those  of  Genevieve,  to  be  religion  and  pat- 
riotism. 

The  struggle  between  France  and  England 
and  the  cause  of  Charles  VII,  the  rightful 
king  of  France,  was  desperate  indeed.  Des- 
titute of  money,  with  a  scarcity  of  troops,  his 
situation  became  still  more  perplexing  when  the 
English  laid  siege  to  Orleans,  the  only  town 
that  prevented  them  from  crossing  the  river  Loire 
and  invading  the  southern  provinces.  Charles, 
feeling  his  helplessness,  meditated  a  retreat  into 
the  distant  country  of  Provenence,  when,  un- 
expectedly and  from  the  most  unlocked  for 
source,  assistance  came  to  him  that  forever 
turned  the  tide  of  success. 

In  the  meantime  Jeanne  had  grown  to  be  a 
maid  of  seventeen,  wise  and  thoughtful.  All 
seemed  to  regard  her  apart  from  themselves. 
It  was  while  tending  her  sheep  in  the  open  field 
that  Jeanne  declared  she  heard  at  the  age  of 
thirteen,  a  voice  commanding  her  to  save  France. 
She  prayed  and  waited  for  nearly  five  years, 
while  she  said  the  voice  continued  to  call  her. 
At  last  hearing  of  the  desperate  condition  of  the 
country  determined  to  go  to  the  assistance  of 
the  king,  and  she  announced  what  she  believed 
to  be  her  mission. 

People  ridiculed  her  or  believed  her  insane 
and  did  all  they  could  lo  change  her  purpose, 
but  in  vain. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  hope  of  saving 
Orleans  was  about  abandoned  that  Jeanne  pre- 
sented herself  before  the  king  and  his  court  and 
solemnly  assured  them  that  she  was  commis- 
sioned by  a  Divine  power  lo  liberate  Orleans 
and  procure  the  coronation  of  the  king  in  the 
city  of  Rheims.  Against  their  will  they  were 
convinced  by  her  earnestness.  She  actually 
compelled  them  to  do  her  will.  So  the  libera- 
tion of  Orleans  was  intrusted  to  this  strange 
young  shepherd  girl  of  seventeen.  Clothed  in 
the  complete  armor  of  a  knight,  leading  at  the 
head  of  the  troops,  Jeanne  passed  the  English 
lines  and  entered  the  besieged  city.  Assuming 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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A  fog  curtain,  held  in  place  by  little  nipping 
winds,  had  veiled  San  Francisco,  the  hills  and 
bay  for  a  period,  during  which  our  Eastern  kin- 
folks  had  exhausted  all  powers  of  vituperation. 
Then,  one  day  the  curtain  was  rent  aside  and 
behold!  the  foothills  of  pink  and  ochre  and  pur- 
ple chained  the  .dancing  waters  of  the  bay,  the 
Golden  Gate  was  a  radiant  path,  and  the  tower 
of  jewels  sparkled  against  a  sky  of  purest 
sapphire.  It  was  California's  surprise,  held  back 
a  little  just  lor  dramatic  effect.  A  golden  Cali- 
fornia day,  the  day  that  Maruca  and  I  went 
visiting,  and  in  honor  of  which,  Maruca  wore 
her  blue  silk  dress,  a  bunch  of  red  roses,  and  a 
saucy  hat,  a  perfect  ensemble  of  day  and  girl. 
We  crossed  the  bay,  where  the  sea  gulls — lovely 
gray  and  white  creatures — floated  against  the 
blue  sky  or  poised  on  the  crest  of  bright  waves 
and  arrived  at  the  portals  of  the  magic  city, 
whose  tinted  towers  and  minarets,  melted  into 
the  blue  and  gold  of  clouds  and  sea,  like  a  thing 
of  dreams.  Along  the  avenue,  between  palms 
and  beds  of  laughing  pansies,  past  glimpses  of 
half-hidden  statues  and  silvery  water  beneath 
tall  ferns,  we  came  to  the  stately  gallery  of 
Cuba's  pavilion  and  heard,  as  we  entered,  the 
tinkle  of  a  fountain  in  the  court  and  a  sound 
of  music.  At  the  right  we  ascended  the  noble 
stairway,  with  balusters  of  bronze  and  marble 
busts  of  Mozart  and  Beethoven  at  the  turn-  In 
the  hall  above  we  were  welcomed  by  a  vivacious 
little  Cuban  lady,  who  introduced  us  to  Signor 
Cenpurion,  the  architect  who  designed  the  pavil- 
ion. Signor  Cenpurion  is  an  idealist,  who  has 
endeavored  to  convey  Cuban  sentiment  in  every 
line  of  his  work.  The  result  is  an  impression 
of  restfulness  and  beauty,  with  an  atmosphere 
of  coziness  and  comfort  that  would  exist  in  an 
elegant  private  home.    His  work  is  inspired  by 
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the  intense  Cuban  patriotism  so  characteristic 
of  his  countrymen. 

The  secretary,  a  young  Cuban-American 
lady,  with  distinct  ideas  regarding  our  climate, 
announced  us  to  General  Del  Castillo,  and  he 
bo\ved  from  the  carved  frame  of  the  doorway ; 
it  was  as  if  some  hero  of  Spanish  romance  or 
adventure  had  appeared  to  us. 

"Signorinas,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  of 
your  visit.  " 

We  seated  ourselves  by  the  window.  "I  am 
a  little  late  this  morning,"  said  the  General,  "so 
many  bouquets,  so  pleasurable,  but  the  cham- 
pagne, of  which  I  am  really  very  fond,  does 
not  altogether  agree  with  me.  " 

Maruca,  expressed  regret,  and  here  I  must 
digress  to  express  my  unending  wonder  at  Ma- 
ruca when  she  speaks  Spanish.  She  lisps  fear- 
fully. On  the  other  hand  her  English  is  as 
clear-cut  as  the  tinkle  of  a  bell. 

General  Del  Castillo  is  by  profession  a  sol- 
dier, by  nature  a  poet.  Our  conversation  turned 
to  the  literature  of  Spain  and  of  the  English- 
speaking  people.  The  general  is  familiar  with 
both.  "To  be  a  great  poet  in  English  is  to  be 
great,  indeed.  1  here  are  so  many  difficulties 
of  language,  but  if  one  is  of  a  poetic  imagina- 
tion, the  thought  or  picture  forms  itself  so  easily 
in  Spanish  verse,  but  English.  Ah!  I  write  in 
both  languages,  so  I  can  understand  the  diffi- 
culty is  immense." 

Like  many  lovers  of  literature  abroad,  he  is 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  Ina  Coolbrith, 
and  desirous  of  meeting  her.  At  our  request 
the  General  recited  two  of  his  own  compositions 
for  us.  One  in  English,  a  love  sonnet,  very 
simple  and  beautiful. 


The  General's  love  for  Cuba  is  manifest  in 
all  he  says.  "This  furniture,"  he  told  us,  "of 
our  native  wood,  is  carved  by  our  own  crafts- 
men, the  massive  furniture  of  the  dining  room 
is  of  our  native  mahogany.  Notice  its  rich  and 
glowing  tone.  Even  our  grand  piano  is  of 
Cuban  make."  We  admired  the  salon,  beyond 
the  drawing  room  of  cream  and  gold  with  vieux 
rose  brocade  hangings.  "That  is  the  formal 
salon,  opened  only  on  occasions  of  fiesta." 

How  pretty  must  be  those  occasions,  the 
salon  filled  with  gay  Signors  and  Signorinas. 

We  had  forgotten  that  we  were  talking  with 
a  man  of  affairs.  Across  the  pleasant  vista, 
dark-eyed  lads  passed  to  and  fro  on  various 
errands,  the  fountain  played  in  the  court  and 
perfume  of  many  flowers  came  from  the  gardens. 
A  secretary  waited  with  a  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, other  guests,  other  duties,  but  the 
General  sat  without  haste,  without  preoccupa- 
tion.   Cuban  courtesy,  Cuban  hospitality. 

Would  we  ever  have  remembered  to  go? 
I  dislike  saying  what  really  reminded  us,  but 
it  was  a  player  piano  flinging  out  joyous  synco- 
pation. 

The  General  escorted  us  down  the  crimson 
carpeted  stairway  and  out  to  the  broad  gallery. 
He  gazed  across  the  gardens  of  the  Netherlands, 
a  longing  look  in  his  eyes.  "Today,  I  am  re- 
minded a  great  deal  of  my  country  home,  out 
of  Havana.  It  is  a  hundred  acres  of  lovely 
country.  My  home  is  among  the  trees,  over- 
looking the  river.  A  beautiful  vision  of  moon- 
light." 

"The  fairest  land  that  eye  hath  ever  seen." 

So  we  said  adios,  and  our  visit  was  over, 
but  we  had  our  surprise,  as  well  as  the  Eastern 
cousins,  for  Maruca  and  I  had  called  on  a 
soldier,  and  met  a  poet. 
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There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  people 
who  travel  can  feel  so  completely  at  home 
(when  they  are  far  from  home)  as  at  the  Hotel 
Plaza  on  Union  Square,  San  Francisco.  That 
old  square,  full  of  history  and  romance,  where 
people  sit  in  foliaged  nooks,  watching  the  elec- 
trical wonders  and  the  busy  world  pass  by. 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  But  not  all.  Mr. 
John  Barker,  the  proprietor,  lover  of  Art  and 
Music,  has  much  more  to  do  with  it.  He  makes 
t'tie  hotel,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  a  home 
for  his  own  interesting  family.  And  all  the  rest 
follows,  in  the  light  of  his  experience  in  build- 
ing up  big  hotels. 

The  Plaza  is  now  very  much  the  home  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  as  well  as  the  celebrities  from 
all  countries. 

Prominent  among  the  many  charming  and 


talented  guests  of  the  Hotel  Plaza  this  month, 
is  Mrs.  Frances  Tucker,  of  South  Bend,  Ind., 
and  the  wife  of  a  prominent  physician,  al- 
though she,  herself  is  a  Southerner  Mrs.  Tucker 
is  writing  up  the  Exposition  in  poetic  prose,  for 
the  Hoosier  press. 

Mme.  Augette  Foret,  the  charming  Chanson 
singer  of  Paris  and  London,  has  charmed  many 
audiences  all  across  the  continent  and  over  the 
seas.  Recently  coming  from  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
where  she  said  that  there  ought  to  be  another 
book  written  as  a  follower  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  named  "Paradise  Found."  And  yet, 
Mme.  Foret  feels  as  if  her  world  travels  were 
incomplete  until  she  entertained  and  was  en- 
tertained by  Mrs.  Phebe  Hearst,  the  famous 
hostess,  of  her  magnificent  estate — The  Hazien- 
da  at  Pleasanton. 


Mrs.  Benedict  will  return  to  California  in 
September,  when  the  great  Convention  of  Wom- 
en Voters  will  be  held  in  San  Francisco  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont. 
This  Conference  will  bring  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
for  the  first  time  a  representation  of  the  voting 
women  of  every  "free"  State,  banding  together 
with  the  unenfranchised  to  push  through  Con- 
gress the  Federal  Amendment  which  is  to  en- 
franchise all  women.  Representative  women 
from  every  Congressional  District  will  be  pres- 
ent, including  the  most  brilliant  women  thinkers 
of  this  country. 


EVERYWOMAN 
Will  attend  to  your  Publications 
and  Engravings. 
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(Continued  from  May  Number) 
Simplicity  in  conversation  is  another  mark  of 
the  thoroughbred.  The  polysyllabic  conversa- 
tionalist is  a  product  of  a  foreign  social  soil  and 
his  extravagant  verbiage  marks  him  as  an  alien 
as  certainly  as  if  he  wore  superfluous  jewelry 
strewn  all  over  his  person,  and  indicates  a  men- 
tal vacuity  totally  at  variance  with  Society's  idea 
of  the  simplicity  that  is  de  rigueur. 

To  be  simple  would  seem  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  v/orld,  but  like  the  gown  that  costs  a  thou- 
sand dollars  and  looks  as  if  the  little  lady  might 
have  made  the  garment  herself — it  is  extremely 
deceptive. 

Snobbishness  is  another  great  crime  charged 
against  society,  and  Mother  Jones  complains  that 
on  her  visit  to  the  Club  Colony,  cer- 
tain persons  looked  upon  her  imperious- 
ly, thus  striving  to  impress  her  with 
their  importance.  It  is  more  likely  that  the 
busy  women  in  question,  flitting  in  and  out 
through  the  halls  of  the  Club  house,  did  not  even 
see  Mother  Jones,  and  if  they  did,  why  should 
they  bother  trying  to  impress  her?  She  was 
evidently  unconsciously  or  subconsciously  im- 
pressed by  something  about  them — even  if  it 
were  only  by  their  queer  clothes — and  woman- 
like she  blames  them  for  producing  in  her  a 
mental  attitude  of  resentment.  But  surely  Moth- 
er Jones  did  not  have  to  come  to  the  Colony 
Club  to  find  snobbishness.  If  she  had  ever 
attended  a  ball  given  by  the  Co-operative  As- 
sociation of  Retail  Clerks,  she  would  have  ob- 
served the  haughtiness  of  demeanor  assumed  by 
the  head  fitter  in  the  ready-made  suit  depart- 
ment to  the  girl  who  sold  ribbon  in  the  same 
store,  and  where,  if  their  social  orbits  chance 
to  cross  at  this  function,  the  daughter  of  a 
wholesale  grocfer  wouldn't  think  of  speaking  to 
the  offspring  of  a  plumber.  And  if  Mother 
Jones  didn't  fit  into  the  social  atmosphere  of  the 
Retail  Clerks'  set  she  would  very  probably  have 
been  "snubbed"  by  one  of  these  girls,  who,  on 
treating  her  thus,  would  imagine  she  was  aping 
the  grand  manner  of  a  society  dame,  when  in 
reality  she  would  only  be  copying  the  bad  man- 
ners of  some  social  pretender. 

In  the  factory  town  of  Ned  Bedford,  the 
snobbishness  of  the  mill  hands  is  so  marked  that 
the  "aristocracy,"  made  up  of  the  girls  who  are 
operators  in  the  calico  print  mills,  walk  only  on 
certain  streets  in  order  to  avoid  meeting  the 
"hands"  that  are  employed  in  the  woolen  mills. 

The  only  time  that  I  was  ever  snubbed  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  professional  career  was 
when  I  attended  a  dinner  of  the  Radical  Club, 
at  which  were  present  every  kind  of  socialist, 
from  a  noisy  Russian  Nihilist  to  the  son  of  one 
of  the  men  who  had  been  hanged  after  the  Hay- 
market  riots. 


Bp  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach. 

The  members  of  the  newspaper  fraternity 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  their  socialistic  ideas 
had  always  been  made  welcome  at  these  din- 
ners; but,  because  I  was  a  writer  who  dealt 
only  with  the  doings  of  the  "higher-ups"  and 
wore  black  velvet  and  furs,  I  was  made  to  feel 
that  I  was  an  officious  intruder,  instead  of  being 
given  credit  for  my  broadminded  effort  to  get 
an  estimate  of  what  the  other  side  of  the  story 
might  be,  at  close  range.  It  was  certainly  the 
same  brand  of  snobbery  that  was  doled  out  to 
me  there  at  that  Universal  Brotherhood  dinner 
that  Mother  Jones  would  have  one  believe  ex- 
itss  only  in  society — and  that  it  is  unknown  in 
the  democratic  ranks  from  which  she  brings  her 
message  to  Fifth  avenue. 

She  takes  a  final  fling  at  the  wearing  apparel 
of  the  women  of  the  smart  set,  without  consid- 
ering that  when  a  standard  of  fashion  is  adopt- 
ed, they  must  appear  in  this  garb  that  the  set 
has  pronounced  conventional  or  be  branded  as 
freakish  and  odd.  Even  with  the  courage  of 
her  convictions  that  simple  and  economical 
clothes  should  be  worn,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  Mother  Jones  would  scarcely  have  the 
hardihood  to  appear  in  her  own  circle  on  all 
occasions  in  that  simplest,  cheapest  and  most 
completely  unadorned  garment  in  the  feminine 
wardrobe — a  bathing  suit.  Yet  it  would  be 
just  as  embarrassing  for  a  society  woman  to  wear 
a  gown  other  than  the  one  decreed  by  fashion, 
and  besides,  what  would  be  gained  if  she  in- 
sisted on  a  simplicity  that  only  made  her  con- 
spicuous? 

Billy  Sunday  goes  into  one  of  his  commercial- 
ized frenzies  over  dancing,  devotion  to  which  he 
says  typifies  the  moral  depravity  of  the  smart  set. 

Our  historic  ancestors  expressed  their  joyous 
emotions  by  weird  contortions  of  the  body  and 
wild  movements  of  the  arms  and  legs,  accom- 
panied by  the  crashing  of  stones  on  stones  and 
the  rhythmic  beating  of  clubs  and  spears  on 
crude  drums. 

From  this  was  evolved  the  fashionable  as- 
sembly with  its  graceful  waltz  and  two-step,  its 
formal  square  dances  and  with  the  music  of  the 
modern  orchestra  subdued  to  harmonize  with  the 
soft  decorative  effects  and  shaded  lights  that  pro- 
duce a  very  melody  of  motion.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Tango,  and  its  numerous  terpsi- 
chorean  progeny,  there  is  shown  only  a  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  primal  gyrations  popular  in  ihe 
days  of  the  cave  dwellers. 

So  the  fervid  revivalist  is  attacking  a  decided- 
ly ancient  organization  when  he  attempts  to 
throttle  the  dancing  craze.  If  such  dreadful 
passions  are  kindled  in  the  breasts  of  the  hun- 


Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach. 


dreds  of  thousands  of  men,  who  are  devotees  of 
the  dance,  as  Billy  Sunday  declares,  it  is  really 
remarkable  that  with  that  amount  of  wicked- 
ness generated  in  the  country  that  even  "Ma  " 
Sunday,  waddling  through  life  like  a  hippopota- 
mus (the  words  are  Billy's,  not  mine),  to  say 
nothing  of  the  thousands  of  unprotected  females 
\v\\o  have  not  been  restrained  as  she  has  been, 
from  becoming  graceful  through  the  medium  of 
the  dance,  should  be  safe  in  broad  daylight  on 
the  streets  of  any  large  city. 

Criminal  records  do  not  bear  out  the  evange- 
list's statement  that  crimes  provoked  by  passion 
prevail  in  the  smart  set.  Only  upon  rare  oc- 
casions IS  society  startled  by  the  announcement 
that  one  of  its  members  has  committed  murder 
or  suicide  because  of  unrequited  love.  In  other 
stations  of  life  one  hears  of  it  often,  and  several 
times  recently  church  circles  have  been  horrified 
by  crimes  that  would  have  been  impossible  in 
society  because  of  the  bigger  comprehension  of 
life  that  is  necessary  there  to  fit  our  modern  com- 
plexities. 

When  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  analyze 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  man  who  is  guilty  of 
such  a  deed,  and  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  catas- 
trophe, if  possible,  the  consensus  of  opinion  usu- 
ally is  that  the  man  alone,  is  the  guilty  parly  if 
he  kills  a  woman  because  she  refuses  to  marry 
him,  and  whether  the  sympathy  of  the  commu- 
nity goes  out  (o  him  because  of  his  temporary 
insanity  or  because  of  the  ease  with  which  he 
can  procure  firearms  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  it 
nevertheless  condemns  him  as  being  the  one  who 
is  solely  to  blame. 

(Conliiiued  in  .lul.v  Numl)er) 
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The  eleventh  annual  Conference  on  Child 
Labor,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  was  held  in  San  Francisco, 
May  28-3  L  by  invitation  of  the  Child  Labor 
Committee  and  the  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion of  San  Francisco. 


Dr.  Felix  A  diet 


On  the  afternoon  of  the  28th,  an  open-air 
mass  meeting  opened  the  proceedings  at  the 
Band  Concourse  in  the  Exposition  grounds. 
Mayor  Rolph  and  Dr.  Felix  Adler  made  brief 
addresses,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Markham  quoted  the 
words  of  that  greatest  Friend  of  children, 
"Whoso  shall  offend  one  of  these  little  ones, 
it  were  better  for  him  that  a  millstone  were 
hanged  about  his  neck  and  that  he  were  drowned 
in  the  depths  of  the  sea."  He  spoke  of  the 
sordid  tragedy  of  child  labor  and  said  that  the 
horror  of  it  should  be  blazed  like  another  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  for  what  more  natural  than 
that  commencement  should  be  made  with  what 
has  been  well  termed  the  "Herod  among  in- 
dustries?" The  speaker  told  of  the  servitude 
of  children  in  the  Southern  cotton  mills,  the  evils 
of  child  labor  in  New  England  factories,  the 
misery  and  injustice  of  the  sweat-shops  of  New 
York,  and  the  confinement  in  the  canneries  in 
the  Middle  States,  where  young  children  are 
employed.  "These  children,"  said  Mr-  Mark- 
ham,  "are  lured  to  their  ruin  by  the  Pied  Piper 
of  Greed."  He  praised  the  new  and  courageous 
attitude  of  the  press  on  this  vital  question,  and 
said,  "God's  battle  has  begun.  Love  and  jus- 
tice must  find  a  working  form  down  in  this  abyss 
of  child  labor  now  ruled  by  chaos  and  brute 
chance."  The  defense  of  children  in  Congress 
was  referred  to,  and  mention  made  of  the  many 
distinguished  men  and  women  who  are  working 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent. 

in  their  behalf  and  for  the  good  of  humanity, 
using  their  brains  and  earnest  effort  in  the  noble 
determination  to  wipe  out  this  evil  of  child  labor. 

Following  the  speeches  came  the  pagaent  of 
"All  the  Children,"  constructed  and  carried 
out  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Perry,  who  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  beautiful  spectacle  and 
charming  musical  setting.  The  dancing  of  the 
pretty  little  girls  in  the  glorious  sunshine,  sent  a 
glow  through  the  heart  of  the  most  blase  on- 
looker. 

At  the  Saturday  morning  session,  held  at 
I  332  Sutter  street,  Mrs.  E.  L-  Baldwin,  chair- 
man of  the  San  Francisco  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, said: 

As  patriotic  San  Franciscans  we  are  glad 
to  add  this  jewel  to  our  tower  of  conventions  and 
congresses.  The  object  of  our  coming  together, 
however,  makes  the  arch  upon  which  the  tower 
rests  a  more  appropriate  simile.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  the  nine  hundred  conventions 
meeting  here  during  this  year,  are  occupied  with 
subjects  relating  to  social  betterment  and  prog- 
ress. Plans  for  co-operation,  for  organization, 
for  a  greater  degree  of  effectiveness  in  all  lines 
of  human  endeavor,  are  being  made  here  day 
by  day. 

A  higher  and  better  civilization  is  being 
evolved  through  the  peaceful  meeting  of  these 
many  minds  and  many  forces.  The  conventions 
considering  the  education,  recreation  and  general 
welfare  of  children  are  establishing  the  arch 
upon  which  this  new  civilization  must  rest.  The 
Child  Labor  Convention  will  plan  for  the  key- 
stone of  that  arch,  which  shall  be  that  "All 
the  Children"  may  come  into  their  heritage  of 
civil  and  social  responsibility,  in  FREEDOM. 
That  freedom  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit,  from 
whose  light  the  treadmill  of  industrial  employ- 
ment shuts  out  children  numbered  in  millions 
today.  We  have  come  together,  not  as  a  great 
organization;  rather  as  workers  from  different 
fields,  but  in  common  cause.  We  are  assembled 
as  at  a  family  council,  for  discussion,  advice 
and  mutual  support  in  the  cause  of  child  con- 
servation. To  plan  the  stamping  out  of  that 
industrial  disease,  which  as  B.  S.  quotes,  "is 
wasting  nine  generations  of  men  in  one  genera- 
tion." The  meeting  at  the  Exposition  grounds 
has  given  us  a  foretaste  of  what  the  presence 
of  the  members  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  our  distinguished  visitors,  will 
mean  to  us  in  knowledge,  enthusiasm,  practical 
and  definite  plans  and  uplift  of  spirit  and  vision. 

Formal  greetings  seem  superfluous  at  this 
time.  We  know  what  is  to  come  and  find  our- 
selves in  a  state  of  pleased  expectancy.  Our 
emotions  may  best  be  expressed  on  this  occasion 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  "Grace  before 
Meat." 


For  what  we  are  to  receive,  make  us  truly 
thankful. 

Bless  all  that  is  before  us  to  our  USE. 
Let  it  stimulate  our  hearts  and  minds  that  we 
may  realize  the  enormity  of  the  bondage  laid 
upon  the  child  who  knows  no  life  but  labor. 

Let  it  strengthen  our  being,  that  we  may  go 
forth  with  renewed  vigor  to  break  down  the 
barriers  of  wasteful  and  unthinking  greed  and 
make  clear  to  the  feet  of  all  children  the  paths 
of  Light  and  Liberty. 

Mrs-  G.  H.  Irving,  president  of  the  Juvenile 
Protective  Asociation,  also  spoke,  and  Dr.  Felix 
Adler  of  New  \'ork  delivered  the  annual  ad- 
dress of  the  chairman.  Dr.  Adier's  personality 
strikes  one  at  first  as  too  coldly  intellectual,  and 
gradually  thrills  one  with  its  gentle  humor  and 
keen  sympathy  and  understanding.  He  said 
that  his  interest  in  the  child  labor  movement 
started  in  1872,  when  he  heard  a  story  of  a 
father  in  rural  England  who  roused  his  little 
son,  aged  eight,  at  four  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,  dressed  the  child,  gave  him  his  meagre 
breakfast  and  took  him  out.  Too  tired  and 
drowsy  to  walk,  the  little  boy  had  to  be  put 
on  his  father's  back,  and  thus  was  carried  to 
the  brickyard  and  dumped  down  there  to  work 
all  day. 


Mrs.  Helen  L.  Mahry,  in  Charge  of  the  Child 
Labor  Exhibit  P.  P.  I.  E. 


The  speaker's  voice  trembled  as  he  told  this 
tale  in  simple  words  and  without  a  gesture. 
"California  has  no  child  labor  horrors  to  contend 
with,"  said  Dr.  Adler,  "but  she  must  help  in 
this  fight  to  prevent  them  ever  happening  here. 
This  is  a  strategic  movement  to  baffle  and  thwart 
child  labor.  You  can  prevent  California  ever 
having  to  meet  such  conditions  as  exist  in  other 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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The  California  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs — and,  something  of  its  meaning,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  us  during  the  \veek  of  Convention, 
will  long  linger  in  the  memory  as  a  week 
crowded  to  the  brim  with  things  of  interest, 
progress  and  knowledge,  all  of  which  were  help- 
ful for  the  upbuilding  of  better  foundations  for 
women's  work  in  the  future.    Although  it  will 


Mrs.  Emil])  Hoppin,  President  of  California 
Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs 

not  be  any  easy  matter  to  make  strikmg  im- 
provements on  the  work  accomplished  by  Mrs. 
Lillian  Pray-Palmer,  now  Past  President,  and 
the  officers  of  the  Federation,  who  so  skillfully 
assisted  her  in  makmg  the  year  a  memorable 
one  in  the  annals  of  Federations. 

Still,  great  things  are  expected  from  the  new 
President  of  the  Federation,  Mrs.  Emily  Hop- 
pin  of  Yolo,  who  is  considered  by  experts  the 
best  parliamentarian  in  the  State.  Mrs.  Hoppin 
is  unquestionably  a  woman  of  splendid  execu- 
tive ability,  broad  mind,  and  wiih  long  experi- 
ence in  club  and  federation  work,  her  early 
youth  as  a  teacher  and  writer  giving  her  a  tre- 
mendous advantage  in  her  chosen  field  of  ser- 
vice to  the  State.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  fill  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  State  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  for,  while  the  honor  is 
great,  so,  too,  is  the  responsibility,  constantly 
demanding  money,  hard  work,  and  frequently 
health  itself. 

Of  course,  the  big  thing  of  the  Federation 
was  the  election.  There  being  two  candidates, 
Mrs.  Hoppin,  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  of  Oro- 
ville;  and,  in  their  conduct  of  their  respective 
campaigns,  they  were  both  a  credit  to  Califor- 
nia and  the  Federation.  Very  candidly  they 
pledged  allegiance  to  one  another  no  matter 


By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur. 

which  won  the  honor,  and,  true  to  her  word, 
Mrs.  Jones  was  the  first  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Hoppin  when  the  votes  were  counted.  Fhey 
behaved  like  gentlemen,  and,  some  of  our  men 
candidates  could  learn  generosity  from  these 
two  fine,  clever  women. 

Many  excellent  addresses  were  given  during 
the  Federation  week.  These  were  led  by  Mrs. 
Percy  Pennybacker,  President  of  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  who  made  most 
eloquent  appeals  for  service,  service  always; 
for  the  building  of  memorial  schools,  for  civics, 
for  the  preservation  of  birds,  and,  in  fact  for 
all  things  worth  while.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Walsh 
of  Auburn,  held  the  convention  with  an  eloquent 
address  on  "History  and  Landmarks,"  in  which 
she  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of  her 
subject  and  of  the  State.  Mrs.  Lewis  Aubury, 
State  Chairman  of  Civics,  made  her  department 
a  most  valuable  one  to  the  State  all  through 
the  year,  winding  up  her  address  with  illustra- 
tions of  the  fine  club  houses  built  by  club  women. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  the  newly  elected  Vice 
President  of  the  Federation,  who  has  been  such 
a  valuable  treasurer,  was  warmly  welcomed  to 
the  position  which  she  will  occupy  so  close  to 
the  head. 

Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  now  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  District,  made  Club  ex- 
tension work  her  specialty  last  year  and  reported 
twenty-five  new  clubs  as  the  result.  Mrs.  Wood- 
bridge  is  sure  to  give  a  good  acocunt  of  her 
work  in  the  next  year.  Mrs.  Haines  W.  Reed, 
editor  of  the  Clubrvoman  and  chairman  of  the 
Press  Committee,  mingled  in  a  most  charming 
manner  wit  and  humor,  laughter  and  delicate 
sarcasm  in  the  portrayal  of  the  services  of  the 
press  to  conventions  and  the-  world  in  general. 
In  summing  up  the  situation,  Mrs.  Reed  said: 

5/.  Peter  met  her  at  the  gate 

And  grabbed  her  hv  the  fin. 

He  said,  "Your  soul  would  never  do. 

But  pou  Jvrote  clubs  one  n>inter  through; 

And  that  is  Hell  enough  for  you. 

Come  in." 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Colburn  also  pictured  the  press 
woman's  work  in  clear  and  concise  terms. 

Among  the  many  stirring  addresses  made, 
which  will  cling  to  the  memory  was  that  of  Dr. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  President  of  the  National 
Florence  Crittenden  Home  Asociation,  on  that 
wonderful  work  of  mercy  to  all  unfortunate 
women,  which  has  taken  her  to  all  corners  of 
the  world. 

Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones  made  a  clever  address 
on  "The  Responsibility  of  Club  Women  to  the 
Peace  Movement,"  and  Mrs.  Percy  S.  King 
proved  her  ability  to  bring  the  district  clubs  and 
department    chairmen    closer    together.  Mrs. 


King,  acting  as  hostess  of  the  Napa  exhibit  also, 
made  a  strong  and  gracious  impression  on  the 
members  of  the  Federation  who  visited  with 
her  on  their  way  to  that  final  luncheon  at  the 
Inside  Inn,  which  became  the  farewell  affair 
of  the  week. 

The  women  who  worked  to  exclude  politics 
from  the  State  Federation  were  Mrs.  Calvin 
Hartwell  of  Pasadena,  Mrs.  William  Jones 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton  of 
Sacramento.  The  women  who  worked  to  re- 
tain all  their  political  privileges  as  well  as  all 
other  Federation  rights  were  Mrs.  Katherine 
Phillips  Edson,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Fernald,  Mrs. 
William  Colby  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Scherfe. 
Both  sides  were  desperately  in  earnest  and  ow- 
ing to  the  forceful  charges  made  by  Mrs.  Calvin 
Hartwell  against  women  who  used  politics  at  the 
last  election  for  illegal  purposes — and  calling 
those  illegal  methods  by  their  proper  name — 
even  to  pointing  to  certain  women,  then  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  who  immediately  dis- 
appeared, it  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  she 
would  have  won  her  point.  But,  just  then,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Orr,  former  President  of  the  Federa- 
tion, appeared,  looking  both  weak  and  frail, 
from  a  sick  bed  and  made  a  most  eloquent  and 
forceful  plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  ballot,  say- 
ing in  part: 


Mrs.  F.  I).  Knight,  l  ice  President  of  Califor- 
nia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

"I  come  here  to  speak  on  a  subject  of  vital 
interest  to  the  California  f'ederation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  I  have  no  standing  in  the  convention 
as  I  am  not  a  delegate,  but  I  want  to  urge  you 
to  vote  against  the  amendments  proposed  to 
curb  the  political  freedom  of  the  members  of 
this  body. 


E^ERY  WOMAN 
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"We  must  take  no  action  which  will  make 
the  word  politics  an  anethema.  To  shut  politi- 
cal issues  out  of  this  convention  and  to  shut  out 
club  women  holding  political  offices  would  be 
to  put  a  premium  on  inefficiency. 

"None  of  the  women  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  hold  public  positions  by  Governor 
Johnson  have  sought  the  positions,  but  they 
were  chosen  because  they  were  fit,  and  because 
the  women  of  the  State  demanded  their  choice. 


Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  President  North- 
ern District 

We  should  not  pass  a  measure  which  will  form 
a  curb  on  the  suffrage  duties  of  women.  Let 
us  rather  leave  to  the  good  sense  of  the  club 
women  of  California  to  distinguish  between  men 
and  measures  and  between  interest  and  issues." 

The  applause  that  greeted  Mrs.  Orr  s  em- 
phatic address  was  so  spontaneous  and  genuine 
that  further  discussion  seemed  useless — the  cause 
was  won.  When  Mrs.  W.  E.  Colby  moved 
that  all  the  amendments  be  tabled,  the  motion 
was  instantly  seconded,  voted  upon,  and,  for  the 
time  being,  at  least  disposed  of.  But  that  did 
not  end  the  matter,  for  Mrs.  Hartwell,  who  is 
a  staunch  and  honest  woman,  was  fully  deter- 
mined that  the  culprit  should  be  brought  to 
justice  and  she  will  find  a  way. 

As  it  was,  very  few  left  the  Civic  Center 
Auditorium,  with  its  buzzing  hundreds  of 
women,  discussing  the  strenuous  events,  without 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  cause.  Still,  Mrs. 
Edson,  Mrs.  Colby,  Mrs.  Orr  and  the  other 
ladies  who  fought  so  valiantly  for  the  political 
rights  of  the  federated  women  at  large,  did  a 
splendid  piece  of  work,  for  it  would  indeed  be 
a  misfortune  to  have  the  political  powers  and 
privileges  of  women  abridged  by  the  viciousness 
of  a  few. 


The  officers  and  delegates,  assisted  by  their 
friends  and  relatives  worked  with  earnestness 
for  all  the  big  things  that  were  on  the  programme 
— and,  for  a  few  that  were  not  there  in  the 
beginning.  About  the  only  matters  that  were 
"laid  on  the  table"  or  dropped  under  the  table 
were  the  resolutions  to  regulate  the  width  of 
women's  skirts  and  to  prevent  politics  entering 
into  the  Federation  platforms  or  programmes. 
The  skirts  were  easily  sidetracked;  not  so  the 
politics,  however.  It  took  from  one  o'clock  p. 
m.  until  nine  p.  m.  to  put  a  quietus  on  the 
motions.  This  was  owing  doubtless  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  strong  women — backed  by  good 
motives — on  both  sides. 

The  wind-up  of  the  convention  was  most 
pleasant,  though  the  audience  that  waited  for 
the  end  was  dinnerless,  no  one  seemed  to  mind. 
As  the  newly  elected  President,  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin,  and  her  officers  were  presented  and 
friends  showered  them  with  aplause,  all  but  the 
victories  were  for  the  time  forgotten.  When 
Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  closed  the  convention 
With  a  farewell,  so  eloquent,  touching  and  sym- 
pathetic, the  love  and  affection  which  she  has 
won  from  the  women  of  that  large  Federation 
during  her  incumbency  of  the  presidential  chair, 
swept  like  an  electric  wave  over  her  audience, 
and  as  many  tears  as  cheers  threatened  to  engulf 
her  dainty,  magnetic  personality  in  one  over- 
whelming womanly  embrace. 

The  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Emily  Hoppin,  Yolo;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  San  Francisco;  Vice  Presi- 
dent at  Large,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Hogue,  Los  Angeles; 
Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Russell, 
Modesto;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  F. 
B.  Walton,  Sacramento;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Leonard,  Alameda ;  Auditors,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss, 
Berkeley ;  General  Federation  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Pray-Palmer,  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  George  McCoy,  president  of  the  Down 
and  Out  Club,  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Denniston, 
toastmaster,  and  Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  chair- 
man of  the  local  board,  contrived  many  original 
features  for  the  entertainment  of  the  members 
and  guests  of  the  Club. 

And  so  the  convention  ended,  with  small  loss 
and  overwhelming  gain,  and  as  if  to  round  out 
the  year's  work  with  a  great  event.  President 
Wilson's  policy  in  general  and  his  stand  on  the 
Lusitania  question  was  endorsed  with  such 
heartfelt  sympathy  that  there  was  no  doubt  left 
in  the  most  skeptical  mind  how  the  women  of 
California  felt  towards  their  President. 

I.      i.  i. 

"More  brains  are  required  to  say  brilliant 
kind  things  about  people,  than  to  say  brilliant 
bitter  ones." 


HISTORY  AND  LANDMARKS, 
flp  Mrs.  C.  H.  Walsh 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  all  of 
us  that  comparatively  so  little  is  accomplished 
by  women's  clubs  in  the  way  of  marking  historic 
spots  and  in  restoring  and  preserving  landmarks. 
In  Susanville,  Lassen  county,  is  still  standing  the 
first  building  put  up  in  Lassen  county,  a  log  cab- 
in built  in  1854,  by  Isaac  N.  Roop  and  others. 
In  the  "Sage  Brush  War,"  the  "Never  Sweats" 
used  it  as  a  fort,  calling  it  "Fort  Defiance,"  and 
many  bullet  holes  can  still  be  seen  on  the  side 
that  was  next  to  the  enemy. 

Something  should  be  done  to  keep  this  build- 
ing from  destruction,  and  also  to  mark  the  site 
of  Lassen's  cabin,  built  in  1855,  and  which 
stood  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
where  he  was  afterward  buried. 

Up  in  Chico,  Butte  county,  is  the  place  where 
Douglas  Tilden,  the  famous  sculptor,  was  born. 
There  also  is  the  "Sir  Joseph  Hooker"  oak,  the 
largest  oak  tree  known  to  botanists  the  world 
over.  This  tree  stands  in  a  tract  of  land  ten 
miles  long,  which  Mrs.  Bidwell  has  given  to  the 
city  of  Chico. 

The  entire  King's  Highway,  from  San  Diego 
to  Sonora,  will,  ere  long,  be  marked  with  bell 
sign  posts,  several  hundred  being  already  in 
place. 


Mrs.  C.  H.  Walsh,  Chairman  of  History  and 
Landmarf(s 


There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  mark  the  old  Emi- 
grant trail  from  Truckee  to  Sacramento  with 
stone  cairns.  All  clubs  along  the  old  Trail  will 
be  urged  to  place  these  as  milestones,  giving  the 
names  of  the  towns  and  the  distances. 

There  are  so  many  historic  buildings  and  sites 
throughout  our  State  that  should  be  preserved 
(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  Woman's  Auxiliar])  of  the  Society  of 
California  Pioneers  held  its  final  meeting  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  and 
those  fortunate  enough  to  be  present  were  en- 
tertained by  the  "Irish  Minstrels"  (members  of 
the  Papyrus  Club)  in  charmmg  costumes,  with 
Irish  songs  and  jokes.  The  address  of  the 
retiring  president,  Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps, 
was  received  with  the  enthusiastic  admiration 
the  Auxiiliary  has  always  felt  for  Mrs.  Phelps, 
who  has  been  at  its  head  for  three  years  and 
has  with  her  gracious  personality  and  splendid 
executive  ability  made  a  unique  place  for  her- 
self. She  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eugene  Schroe- 
der,  belong  to  an  old  and  distinguished  pioneer 
family  noted  for  its  hospitality.  The  officers 
elected  for  the  coming  year  are:  Mrs.  Geo.  J. 
Bucknall,  Mrs.  John  J.  Brice,  Mrs.  Timothy 
Guy  Phelps,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Holladay.  Mrs.  Robert 
White,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  Laurilla 
M.  Hanaway,  Mrs.  Lewis  E.  Stanton,  Miss 
Carolina  Snook,  Mrs.  John  Galway,  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam F.  Fonda,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
Jerome  Madden,  Miss  Josephine  Daniels,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Emma  L.  Hunt,  Mrs. 
James  Burnam  and  Mrs.  James  Martel. 

^ 

The  Thursday  Club  of  San  Mateo  held  its 
annual  meeting  in  the  California  Club,  and 
many  of  the  talented  members  of  this  study 
club  contributed  to  the  entertainment  of  mem- 
bers and  guests  present. 

Miss  Marjorie  Scott  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Fringk  gold  medal  at  the  Spring  Valley  gradua- 
tion exercises,  June  3,  1915.  On  presenting 
this  medal  the  Principal,  Miss  Mary  E.  Keat- 
ing, said:  "Miss  Marjorie  is  an  artist — a  mu- 
sical artist — and  we  have  just  heard  her  won 
derful  playing — but  she  is  also  an  artist  in  soul. 
The  standard  of  Spring  Valley  is  high,  but  all 
its  requirements  Marjorie  has  met.  For  high 
sense  of  honor,  perfect  deportment  and  rise  in 
scholarship  I  now  present  this  medal." 


The  California  Club  held  its  closing  meeting 
for  the  fiscal  year,  Mrs.  J.  D.  MacMaster  pre- 
siding. Tributes  were  paid  to  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Lillian  Pray-Palmer  and  her  suc- 
cessor, Mrs.  Emil  Hoppin.  The  new  officers, 
who  were  formally  installed,  are:  Mrs.  J. 
D.  MacMaster,  Mrs-  A.  W.  Scott,  Sr.,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Sponogle,  Mrs.  J.  MacDonald,  Mrs. 
Jacob  Brandt,  Mrs.  Ringgold  Carmany,  Mrs. 
Walter  Scott  Gray,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Phillips,  Mrs. 
Sophie  B.  Hewitt  and  Miss  Margaret  Curry. 

-nU  .i, 
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The  Down  and  Out  Club,  made  up  of  for- 
mer officers  of  the  California  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  says  it  will  stick  to  its  quaint 
name,  but  is  willing  to  consider  suggestions  as 
to  a  better  one.  The  200  members  enjoyed  a 
club  luncheon,  which  took  place  on  the  last  day 
of  the  Federation  meeting- 

JJ. 

OPENING  OF  CHANCELLOR  HOTEL 
The  opening  of  the  Hotel  Chancellor,  on 
Powell  street  between  Post  and  Sutter,  May 
1  1  th,  was  an  event  of  great  interest  to  visitors 
in  San  Francisco.  This  latest  and  most  modern 
of  our  hotels  is  one  to  be  proud  of,  with  its  art- 
istic environment,  dainty  suites,  perfect  service, 
and  atmosphere  of  delightful  refinement.  Mrs. 
L.  A.  Palmer,  the  manager,  took  a  party  of 
ladies  over  her  charming  establishment  the  other 
day,  and  we  all  fell  in  love  with  it.  There  is 
distinction  about  the  furniture,  and  an  air  of 
elegance  about  every  detail.  We  were  astonish- 
ed when  we  learned  how  reasonable  the  rates 
are.  Nothing  could  be  more  luxurious  and  con- 
venient, and  in  Exposition  times  we  find  that  such 
things  come  high,  but  Mrs.  Palmer  seems  to  have 
achieved  the  miracle  of  supplying  every  comfort 
that  even  the  most  fastidious  could  require,  and 
still  leave  enough  in  our  purse  to  "see  the  sights." 
Mr.  J.  Carroll  Doolittle,  who  has  charge  of  the 
office,  tells  us  about  the  dansants  that  will  be  a 
feature  of  the  social  life  at  the  Chancellor,  and 
during  the  season  the  best  exhibition  dancers  will 
entertain  the  hotel  guests. 


The  Outdoor  Art  League,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  its  courageous  president,  Mrs.  Lovell 
White,  has  started  a  crusade  against  the  bill- 
White  says  that  the  League  has  received  many 
board  nuisance  and  its  attendant  evils.  Mrs. 
complaints  which  have  led  to  this  fight-  Her 
many  staunch  admirers  look  forward  to  a  tri- 
umphant finish,  for  Mrs.  White's  work  in  this 
important  field  has  always  been  attended  by 
success,  the  routing  of  the  cemetery  enemy  stand- 
ing out  as  a  signal  victory. 

■v  --y 

The  Pioneer  Women  of  California,  at  their 
reception  in  the  Log  Cabin  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  were  addressed  by  their  president,  Mrs. 
Helen  Ladd.  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall  and 
Mrs.  Percy  S.  King  also  spoke. 

Jj-  ^  '-y 

The  Vittoria  Colanna  Club  was  sucessful  in 
increasing  the  funds  of  its  Aid  Committee,  at  a 
card  party  givcn  for  this  purpose  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu.  Many  prominent  Italian  women 
were  present. 

^  it.  If 

The  San  Francisco  Girls'  Welfare  Home 
held  Its  regular  monthly  meeting,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Mrs.  Williamson,  and  arrangements 
were  made  for  entertainments  to  be  given  in 
aid  of  the  Flome. 

^J,  ij,  J> 

The  Corona  Club  gave  its  annual  breakfast 
at  the  Old  Faithful  Inn,  and  as  the  affair  was 
in  charge  of  the  president,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight, 
it  could  not  help  being  the  success  it  was. 

The  Mills  Ciub,  Miss  Helen  Kimball,  presi- 
dent, entertained  the  members  of  the  musical 
faculty  of  Mills  College  at  a  dinner  given  in  the 
California  Building. 

The  Dcnmuti  School  Club,  of  wliich  Mrs. 
Einar  Wismer  is  president,  gave  a  most  enjoy- 
able luncheon  in  the  California  Building  at  the 
Exposition. 


states.  Child  labor  is  not  intelligent  labor.  You 
cannot  make  children  do  the  work  put  upon 
them  before  it  is  time,  and  expect  them  to  have 
any  nerve  force  left.  If  you  use  the  vital  forces 
of  children  you  make  a  part  of  a  great  machine 
which  gradually  grinds  out  and  wears  out  the 
children  and  makes  them  useless  in  service. 
Why  is  it  so  prevalent  in  America?  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  life  in  America?  From  the 
American  point  of  view  the  chief  end  of  life 
is  power.  This  power  is  attained  through  wealth. 
The  creation  of  wealth,  then,  is  the  one  thing 
that  is  really  worth  while.    Americans  are  not 


(C'ontiniH'd  on  I'agt'  20) 
materialists.  They  are  not  pleasure  seekers, 
either.  They  are  power  seekers.  As  wealth  is 
coined  in  money  and  money  is  power,  we  may 
say  the  real  aim  of  Americans  is  money  making. 
1,700,000  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 
are  working  for  money  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  because  money-making  is  considered  so  im- 
portant that  the  young  child  is  placed  on  the 
first  round  of  the  ladder  as  early  in  life  as 
possible.  Americans  are  under  the  terrible  de- 
lusion that  this  is  starting  them  in  life  in  the  right 
way.     Ask  your  successful,  wealthy  man  of 


America  why  he  believes  in  child  labor,  and 
he  will  say,  "Why,  look  at  ME.  I  went  to 
work  when  I  was  eleven  years  old,  and  I'm 
all  right  now.  It  was  good  for  me,  not  harmful. 
It  made  me  what  I  am.  Anything  the  matter 
with  me?"  We  might  reply,  "But  are  you  all 
right?  Does  it  occur  to  you  that  the  kind  of 
success  and  power  you  have  achieved  has  been 
purchased  at  the  expense  of  other  kinds  of 
sweeter  and  Ixtlcr  |)0wer  and  success?  \'ou 
have  lost  something.  You  are  not  even  aware 
thai  you  have  lost  the  highest  possibilities  of  life. 
Let  the  children  teach  you" 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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The  republic  of  America  was  founded  in  the 
spirit  of  democracy,  as  a  nation  free  from  cares 
and  privileges,  to  guarantee  Equality  before  the 
Law  to  all  its  citizens.  With  all  its  advantages 
of  generous  land  and  political  freedom,  it  bore 
at  its  birth  two  heavy  burdens.  War  and  Slav- 
ery. In  spite  of  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and 
Franklin,  martial  glory  colored  its  early  history, 
and  its  problems  internal  and  external  were  left 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war.  And  through  a  war 
of  terrible  destructiveness,  it  got  rid  of  slavery. 
"For  every  drop  of  blood  drawn  by  the  lash, 
another  was  drawn  by  the  sword." 

The  armies  of  the  republic  have  been  volun- 
teers, men  who  went  forth  not  as  slaves,  but  of 
their  own  free  will,  believing  their  acts  to  be 
right,  and  taking  in  patience  the  results  of  their 
actions. 

"The  feeling  for  the  righteousness  of  the 
cause,  with  the  flavor  of  religion  in  it,"  says 
Charles  Ferguson,  "has  made  the  volunteer  the 
mighty  soldier  he  has  always  been  since  the  days 
of  Naseby  and  Marston  Moor." 

In  monarchies  and  aristocracies  it  is  the  mob 
that  rules.  It  is  puerile  to  suppose  that  king- 
doms are  made  by  kings.  The  king  could  do 
nothing  if  the  mob  did  not  throw  up  its  cap 
when  the  king  rides  by.  The  king  is  consented 
to  by  the  mob  because  of  that  which  in  him  is 
mob-like.  The  mob  loves  glory  and  prizes. 
So  does  the  king.  If  he  loved  beauty  and  jus- 
tice, the  mob  would  shout  for  him  while  the  fine 
words  were  sounding  in  the  air;  but  he  could 
never  celebrate  a  jubilee  or  establish  a  dynasty. 
When  the  crowd  gets  ready  to  demand  beauty 
and  justice,  it  becomes  a  democracy,  and  has 
done  with  kings. 

It  was  at  Lexington  that  "the  embattled  farm- 
ers" "fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 
To  them  life  was  of  less  value  than  this  prin- 
ciple written  by  Cromwell  across  the  statute- 
book  of  Parliament,  "All  just  powers  under 
God  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the  peo- 
ple." Since  the  war  of  the  Revolution  many 
patriotic  societies  have  arisen  in  the  United 
States.  These  may  be  typified  by  the  associa- 
tion of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution,"  "Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revolution,"  and  "Sons  of  American 
Wars,"  societies  which  find  their  inspiration  in 
the  personal  descent  of  their  members  from  those 
who  fought  for  American  independence.  The 
assumption,  moderately  justified  by  facts,  is  that 
their  revolutionary  fathers  constituted  a  superior 
type  of  men,  and  that  to  have  had  such  names  in 
our  personal  ancestory  is  of  itself  a  cause  for 
thinking  more  highly  of  ourselves.  In  our  bttle 
private  round  of  peaceful  duties  we  feel  that  we 
might  have  wrought  the  deeds  of  Putnam  and 
Allen,  or  Marion  and  Greene,  of  our  Revolu 
lionary  ancestors,  if  our  country  had  called  us 
to  her  help.     But  if  those  who  survived  were 


fli?  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Leland 
Stanford  Junior  University 

nobler  than  the  mass,  so  also  were  those  who 
fell.  If  we  go  over  the  record  of  brave  men 
and  wise  women  whose  fathers  fought  at  Lex- 
ington, we  must  think  also  of  the  men  and 
women  who  shall  never  be,  whose  right  to  exist 
was  cut  short  at  this  same  battle. 

The  nation's  greatest  cost  is  the  loss  of  her 
young  men.  It  is  the  price  a  nation  pays  some- 
times for  its  blunders  or  its  crimes.  It  cost  al- 
most a  million  lives  to  get  rid  of  slavery.  I 
saw  not  long  ago  in  Maryland  one  hundred  and 
fifty  acres  filled  with  these  young  men.  The 
cemeteries  of  the  South  cover   1 2,000  acres. 


David  Starr  Jordan 

In  these  cemeteries  lie  the  bones  of  241,5  38 
American  boys,  half  of  them  marked  "L'n- 
known."  And  this  number,  this  picked  mil- 
lion, North  and  South,  was  the  "best  that  the 
nation  could  bring."  North  and  South,  the  men 
were  in  dead  earnest,  each  believing  that  his 
view  of  state  right  and  of  national  authority 
rested  on  the  solid  ground  of  righteousness  and 
fair  play.  North  and  South,  the  nation  was 
impoverished  by  the  loss.  The  gaps  they  left 
are  filled,  to  appearance.  There  are  relatively 
few  of  us  left  today  in  whose  hearts  the  scars 
of  fifty  years  ago  are  still  unhealing.  A  new 
generation  has  grown  up  of  men  and  women 
born  since  the  war.  These  have  taken  the  na- 
tion's problems  into  their  hands,  and  we  shall 
never  know  the  men  and  women  whose  help  we 


have  missed.  If  the  boys  in  blue  or  in  gray 
who  fought  in  "the  weary  time"  were  picked 
men,  those  who  might  have  been  their  descend- 
ants would  have  brought  a  higher  average  to  the 
men  of  today. 

Doctor  Venable,  president  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  told  me  not  long  ago  that 
one-half  the  alumni  of  that  college  up  "to  1865 
were  in  the  Civil  War.  One-third  of  these 
were  slain.  We  can  never  measure  our  actual 
loss  nor  determine  how  far  the  men  that  are,  fall 
short  of  the  men  that  might  have  been. 

Doctor  Hans  Gadow,  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  who  lately  visited  the  United  States, 
told  me  that  the  most  vivid  impression  he  got  in 
all  his  travels  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco  and 
to  Mexico  came  from  a  chance  statement  of  a 
friend  in  Boston,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Sixty- 
ninth  Regiment  of  Massachusetts  Volunteers. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  wonder  that  this  little  state, 
with  less  than  half  a  million  people,  should  have 
sent  69,000  men  into  the  Civil  War,  because 
they  believed  that  the  war  was  just.  This  gave 
an  impression  of  the  moral  earnestness  involved 
in  that  struggle,  which  he  had  gained  in  no 
other  way. 

There  were,  in  fact,  1  59,000  men  who  en- 
listed in  the  sixty-nine  Massachusetts  regiments. 
It  took  at  times  2,500  men  to  fill  the  ranks,  to 
keep  in  each  regiment  its  full  quota  of  a  thou- 
sand men.  We  may  recall  Colonel  Halpin's 
rhyme  of  "the  thousand  and  thirty-seven,"  show- 
ing how.  at  the  banquet  of  the  officers,  there 
were  "the  remnant,  just  eleven,"  where  once 
Twinkled  a  thousand  bayonets 
.\nd  the  swords  were  thirty-seven. 

Horv  long  mill  the  Republic  endure?  It  is 
related  that  Guizot  once  asked  this  question  of 
James  Russell  Lowell:  "How  long  will  the  Re- 
public endure?"  "So  long  as  the  ideas  of  its 
founders  remain  dominant,"  was  the  answer.  But 
again  we  have  the  question:  "How  long  will  the 
ideas  of  its  founders  remain  dominant?"  Just 
so  long  as  the  blood  of  the  founders  remains 
dominant  in  the  blood  of  its  people.  Not  neces- 
sarily the  blood  of  the  Puritans  and  the  Vir- 
ginians alone,  the  original  creators  of  the  land 
of  free  states.  We  must  not  read  our  history 
so  narrowly  as  that.  It  is  the  blood  of  freeborn 
men,  be  they  British,  Greek,  Roman,  Frank, 
Sa.xon,  Norman,  Dane,  Celt,  Scot,  Goth,  Slav, 
or  Samurai.  It  is  a  free  stock  which  creates  a 
free  nation.  Our  Republic  shall  endure  so  long 
as  the  human  harvest  is  good,  so  long  as  the 
movement  of  history,  the  progress  of  science  and 
industry  leaves  for  the  future  not  the  worst  but 
the  best  of  each  generation.  The  Republic  of 
Rome  lasted  so  long  as  there  were  Romans;  the 
Republic  of  America  will  last  so  long  as  its 
people,  in  blood  and  in  spirit,  remain  what  we 
have  learned  to  call  Americans. 
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Everything  possible  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
to  safe-guard  the  Exposition  buildings.  Every- 
TDoman  was  the  first  to  receive  the  official  in- 
formation, with  all  the  details,  from  M.  Guido 
Blenio  by  whom  the  buildings  were  fireproofed 
with  "Blenio  Oilene  Paint." 

About  three  hundred  tons  of  Blenio 
paint    was    used    alone    in    the  official  build- 


ings, according  to  the  testimonial  letters 
from  the  officials  and  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  the  work  was  successful  be- 
yond their  expectations.  Professor  Blenio  also 
fireproofed  about  one  million  yards  of  different 
fabrics  for  decorations  with  his  personally  invent- 
ed machine,  and  probably  an  equal  amount  were 
fireproofed  at  the  fair  by  means  of  spraying  ap- 
paratus. 

Professor  Blenio  has  the  most  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  fireproofing  everything,  not  only  for  pub- 
lic places,  such  as  theatres,  etc.,  but  also  for  pri- 
vate homes,  which  should  interest  all  practical 
housekeepers,  especially  where  children  are  in 
the  home.  Lace  curtains,  carpets,  portiers,  drap- 
eries, etc.,  can  be  treated  with  Blenio  process 
without  destroying  the  appearance,  or  impairing 
the  colors  of  the  most  delicate  paintings.  In 
191  I,  at  Torino,  Italy,  Mr.  Blenio  was  award- 
ed the  gold  medal  of  merit. 

Very  interesting  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rudolph 
Miller,  chief  of  the  building  department  of 
New  York  City  and  president  of  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Institute.  A  part  of  Mr.  Miller's  let- 
ter follows,  and  it  speaks  for  itself: 

.Municipal  Huikling,  New  Yorlt. 
Dear  Sir;    It  may  interest  you  to  know  that 


about  two  years  ago  there  was  a  fire  in  the 
building  in  which  Mr.  Blenio  had  his  shop  in 
this  city.  The  fire  did  considerable  damage 
in  the  first  story,  and  burnt  out  the  roof  of  the 
one-story  extension  at  the  rear.  From  there 
it  spread  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
throuRh  the  rear  windows.  It  got  into  the 
second  story,  which  was  occupied  as  a  factory 
for  iron  fire  escapes,  where  it  did  considerable 
daniase,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  contents 
were  of  an  incombustible  nature.  It  skipped  the 
third  story,  and  got  into  the  fourth  story,  where 
it  again  did  considerable  damage,  and  the  only 
reason  why  it  skipped  the  third  story  (which 
was  vacant  at  the  time)  that  I  could  see,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  interior  of  the  third 
story,  floors,  ceiling,  joists  and  the  rest  of  the 
woodwork  had  been  painted  with  Blenio's  paint. 
To  my  mind  it  speaks  very  well  for  this  pro- 
duct. 

Yours  sincerely, 

RUDOLPH  I'.  .MILLER. 


at   

Professor  Blenio  and  the  House  Thai  Could 
Nol  Burn.     The  Remains  of  the 
House  I  hat  Did 

Mr.  Blenio  intends  to  organize  a  new  com- 
pany for  the  West  Coast  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing  his  product.  Mr.  Blenio  finds  a 
great  admirer  of  his  processes,  a  very  prominent 
citizen,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ralph  H.  Moore, 
who  thoroughly  believes  in  fire  prevention  for  the 
public  safety  and  who  is  strongly  inclined  to  use 
his  assistance  in  the  enforcing  of  the  present  ordi- 
nance providing  for  the  fireproofing  of  public 
places  of  amusement.  The  city  has  a  very 
splendid  ordinance  in  this  respect,  but  never  car- 
ried out,  as  there  was  no  one  who  could  do  such 
work.     Professor  Blenio  proved  to  the  full  ex- 


Ralph  H.  Moore,  Consulting  Engineer,  Who 
Assisted  the  Fire  Chief  With  the  Experi- 
ments That  Proved  the  Invention  the 
Greatest  Success  of  the  Age. 

tent  the  great  \alue  and  merit  of  his  processes, 
which  are  now  adopted  also  in  this  city. 

Professor  Blenio  is  also  a  great  believer 
in  home  industry,  especially  in  industrial  Min- 
erals and  materials,  such  as  magnesite,  quick 
silver,  talc,  etc.,  and  has  investigated  very  deep- 
ly, and  ascertained  that  California  has  the  best 
of  all,  but  it  seems  that  the  capitalists  are  loo 
conserxatne  and  slow.  Generally  people  from 
other  parts  of  the  country  obtain  the  cream  of 
the  business  along  these  lines. 


Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson,  of  the  Evcr\)ri>oman 
staff,  who  is  preparing  a  great  treat  for  our 
readers  in  the  shape  of  a  description  of  her 
extended  trip  through  the  Orient,  and  her 
many  interesting  experiences  in  China,  Japan 
and  the  Philippines,  was  delighted  with  her 
visit  to  the  Philippine  Section  of  the  Palace  of 
Education,  which  is  under  the  able  direction 


of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Magee.  A  visit  to  this  ex- 
hibit will  prove  to  the  public  that  Americans  have 
accomplished  wonders  on  the  Islands  in  the  way 
of  education,  transportation  and  sanitation.  The 
model  school-house  and  the  work  done  by  the 
pupils,  make  an  artistic  and  instructive  display, 
and  show  that  the  greatest  amount  of  care  and 
intelligent  thought  have  been  put  into  this  exhibit. 


Mrs.  Kelly,  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience 
in  the  Philippines,  and  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr. 
Parker,  who  have  also  taken  an  active  and  im- 
portant part  in  the  work  of  developing  the  educa- 
tional system,  are  always  ready  to  extend  to  the 
visitor  the  hospitality  of  the  Philippine  Exhibit 
and  give  information  regarding  its  interesting 
details. 


EV  ERY WOMAN 
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"Nichts  ist  schwarer  zu  ertragen  als  eine 
Reihs  von  guten  Tagen."  So  spoke  the  great 
Goethe  and  spoke  the  truth.  The  good  days 
of  the  Boston  Smphony  performances  are  over. 
Alas!  Could  they  but  have  lasted  longer.  The 
treat  w-as  a  rich  one  and  the  crowded  audiences 
which  almost  uniformly  gathered  at  these  repre- 
sentations have  shown  how  enthusiastically  they 
approved  of  the  enjoyable  and  well-rendered 
music — only  too  short,  it  may  be  added,  for 
the  public  and  the  managers  alike.  We  have 
now  had  a  taste  of  what  a  perfectly  well- 
balanced  and  well-drilled  orchestra  under  the 
guidance  of  a  capable  conductor  can  do.  We 
have  seen  that  the  public  will  turn  out  in  great 
numbers  when  something  really  good  is  offered. 
Now  we  are  looking  for  the  one  man  who  will 
present  San  Francisco  with  such  an  orchestra 
and  ^ain  our  undying  gratitude.  Such  beings 
are  rare  on  this  mundane  sphere,  but  the  very 
rarity  of  a  purpose  devoted  to  such  a  noble 
achievement  without  regard  to  the  inducements 
of  mere  money-making  only  moulds  into  a  higher 
relief  the  unselfishness  of  the  guiding  motive,  and 
will  thrill  the  lovers  of  music  with  admiration 
for  such  high-minded  work  and  lofty  aesthetic 
taste.  This  rare  being  will  then  advance  the 
knowledge  and  desire  for  good  music  throughout 
the  country  and  his  name  will  be  honored  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  sincerely  love  music.  It 
seems  hard  to  understand  how  life  can  be  nor- 
mal without  interest  in  music.  "If  music  be  the 
food  of  love,  give  me  excess  of  it,"  says  Shakes- 
peare. 

What  a  wealth  of  grand  music  did  this  or- 
ganization present  to  us  during  the  fourteen  days 
under  the  able  baton  of  their  distinguished 
leader.  Dr.  Muck,  without  duplicating  a  num- 
ber. It  has  not  yet  passed  from  my  memory 
when  I  listened  with  admiration  to  the  work  of 
this  great  conductor  in  Berlin  at  the  time  he  con- 
ducted the  Royal  Opera,  and  when  I  heard  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  Boston  playing  under 
different  conductors,  but  never  have  I  heard 
more  magnificent  effects  than  were  wrought  by 
the  leader  and  orchestra  this  time.  Dr.  Muck 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  clever  and  ener- 
getic musical  leaders  in  the  States  today.  The 
orchestra  on  which  he  plays  consists  of  artists, 
tuned  to  a  perfect  pitch,  following,  as  if  a  single 
instrument,  every  move  of  the  baton. 

And  the  compositions!  From  the  inimitable 
Master,  Bach,  and  the  old  "Papa"  Haydn  to 
ultra-modern  Richard  Strauss,  is  a  story  of 
man's  thirst  for  music.  Immortal  Beethoven 
was  well  represented  with  two  symphonies  and 
two  overtures,  Brahms  three  times  with  two 
symphonies,  and  the  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Haydn,  and,  completing  the  famous  row  of  B's, 
the  three  names  of  Germany's  great  masters,  we 
heard  a  Suite  for  flute  and  strings  and  a  Sym- 


Joseph  Ceorge  Jacobson 

phony  by  the  venerable  Cantor  Bach.  Then 
there  lingers  in  my  memory  a  Symphony  more 
beautiful  than  words  can  express,  of  bewitching 
melody — perhaps  too  lavishly  expended  —  of 
elegance  and  refined  taste,  played  with  absolute 
clearness  and  precision.  I  know  you  have  all 
guessed  that  it  is  the  creator  of  "Don  Giovanni" 
and  the  famous  quartets  dedicated  to  Haydn 
who  gave  this  wonderful  work  to  mankind.  In 
Bach  we  heard  the  great  master  of  fugue  and 
counterpoint ;  in  Mozart  and  Weber  the  cre- 
ators of  pure  melody ;  in  Beethoven  began  the 
era  of  tone-poetry ;  then  passing  along  through 
the  immortal  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann, 
Mendelssohn,  Liszt  and  many  more  we  find  in 
the  music-dramas  of  Wagner,  to  whom  a  whole 
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evening  was  devoted,  the  development  and  full 
power  of  the  art-work,  representing  the  choicest 
fruits  of  modern  culture. 

Several  novelties  were  placed  on  the  pro- 
grammes; the  Russian  evening  brought  very  in- 
teresting works.  The  progress  of  the  Musco- 
vite Empire  in  the  domain  of  the  fine  arts  has 
evoked  our  sincere  admiration.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  names  of  Tschaikowsky, 
Rismky-Korsakoff,  Glazounoff,  etc.,  as  great 
masters. 

The  French  school  gave  us  the  beautiful  C 
minor  Symphony  of  Saint-Saens.  .Added  to 
the  orchestra  was  a  paino  and  organ.  Unfor- 
tunately the  latter  did  not  seem  to  blend  with 
the  beautiful  orchestra.  After  the  playing  of 
the  symphony  the  audience  detected  the  grand 
old  master,  who  was  watching  the  performance 
of  his  composition  in  one  of  the  boxes  with  great 
interest,  and  paid  homage  to  his  genius.  On 
the  same  programme  we  heard  three  pieces  from 
"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  by  Berlioz.  His 


remarkable  talent  for  orchestral  effects  and 
knowledge  of  the  resources  of  instrumentation 
have  always  caused  admiration,  although  he  be- 
comes often  discordant  and  illimitable  in  his 
metaphysical  strainings  after  weird  results.  The 
interpretations  of  all  these  beautiful  composi- 
tions makes  criticism  superogatory.  Au  revoir. 
Dr.  Muck  and  your  fine  body  of  players.  You 
gave  us  a  treat. 

FAMOUS  ORCHESTRAS. 

Speaking  of  orchestras,  it  is  perhaps  of  in- 
terest to  learn  that  one  of  the  oldest,  the  Dres- 
den Orchestra,  is  still  in  existence.  It  was 
founded  about  367  years  ago  by  the  Elector 
Maurice  as  a  singing  choir.  The  members 
learned  to  play  the  different  instruments  in  order 
to  accompany  the  singers.  From  this  developed 
the  famous  orchestra  which  produced  the  first 
German  opera,  "Daphne,"  by  Heinrich  Schutz. 
We  know  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  the 
efforts  of  Prince  Esterhazy,  whose  orchestra  in- 
troduced the  works  of  old  Haydn.  Mozart's 
symphonic  style  was  influenced  greatly  by  the 
Manheim  Orchestra  under  Stanitz. 

The  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  Ensemble  started 
I  72  years  ago  with  sixteen  men  in  a  private 
house.  From  1835  to  1843  Mendelssohn  was 
the  leader,  then  followed  Gade  from  1 844  to 
1 848.  This  orchestra  probably  had  more  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  orchestral  play- 
ing than  any  other  in  Europe.  One  of  the 
grandest  organizations  is  the  Berlin  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra  and  the  Munich  Opera,  not 
omitting  the  Vienna  Philharmonic.  In  France 
was  founded  the  "Concert  des  Amateurs"  by 
Francois  Joseph  Gossec  in  1  770,  whose  untir- 
ing efforts  paved  the  way  for  the  famous  Fran- 
cois Antoine  Habemick,  who  started  the  "So- 
cietes  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire." 

America  can  now  boast  of  some  fine  orches- 
tras, as  we  had  the  opportunity  of  finding  out 
lately,  and  with  pride  we  look  to  our  San  Fran- 
cisco Orchestra,  the  name  of  which  will  be  given 
at  some  future  date. 

4*  #  4* 

SAINT-SAENS. 

The  famous  French  master  is  in  our  midst 
and  will  be  heard  three  times  as  pianist,  organist 
and  conductor.  On  Tuesday,  June  5th,  he  gave 
a  conference  in  the  French  Pavilion,  and  those 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  attend  heard  much 
of  interest.  Mr.  Saint-Saens  had  composed  the 
song,  "La  Francaise"  to  the  words  of  Miguel 
Zamacois,  before  leaving  Paris.  He  says  the 
composition  will  arrive  here  in  a  few  days.  It 
took  Paris  by  storm.    The  maestro  was  organ- 
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Norway's  national  pavilion  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  is  so  character- 
istic of  the  old-world  country  that  a  visit  be- 
neath its  roof  is  like  stepping  from  America 
suddenly  into  Norway.  Thus  the  structure  is 
an  object  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  other  na- 
tions, while  also  serving  as  a  mecca  for  the  peo- 
ple from  Norway- 

The  architecture  of  the  building  is  distinctly 
Norwegian,  modeled  after  a  type  of  a  wealthy 
peasant's  farm  of  two  centuries  ago — the  bell- 
shaped  tower  such  as  still  is  found  on  belfries 
of  Norwegian  churches,  the  gallery  running 
around  the  building,  and  the  crude  hand  carving 
used  in  ornamentation  are  all  symbolic  of  the 
building  ideals  of  the  nation  represented. 

The  interior  of  the  building  contains  a  large 
meeting  room  for  conferences,  meetings  and  con- 
certs of  Norse-American  organizations.  It  is 
equipped  with  a  stage,  and  has  a  large  seating 
capacity.  Here  the  Norwegian  Synod  will 
hold  its  convocation  in  early  June,  near  the 
date  when  the  United  Norwegian  Singing  So- 
cieties are  to  have  their  affairs,  all  culminating 
in  a  great  Norwegian  celebration  on  the  Expo- 
sition grounds  on  June  7th,  the  day  set  apart 
by  the  Exposition  officials  as  Norway  Day. 

An  ornamental  feature  of  the  building  is  an 
open  court  with  a  fountain,  and  containing  also 
two  remarkable  panoramas,  one  depicting  Nor- 
way in  Summer,  the  other,  Norway  in  Autumn. 
The  Summer  scene  includes  as  its  background 
a  fine  painting  of  the  fjords  near  Molde.  The 


ist  at  the  age  of  22  m  the  famous  church  La 
Madeleine.  In  1877  he  produced  Samson  and 
Dalila.  Other  great  works  of  his  are:  Henry 
VIII,  Ascani,  Phryne  Foedgonde,  Les  Bar- 
bares,  Helene,"  several  symphonies  and  concer- 
tos. The  ode,  "La  Lyre  et  la  Harpe,"  which 
was  written  for  the  Birmingham  Festival  in 
1879.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Beaux  Arts, 
Paris,  honorary  L.L.D.  of  Cambridge  and  pos- 
sessor of  several  foreign  orders  and  decorations. 

"Music  is  not  a  means  of  physical  pleasure. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  products  of  the  hu- 
man mind,"  says  Mr.  Saint-Saens,  in  his  writ- 
ings. 

The  concerts  will  be  held  on  June  19,  June 
24  at  8:30  p.  m.,  June  29,  2:50  p.  m.,  as- 
sisted by  eminent  soloists,  a  chorus  of  300 
voices,  the  Exposition  and  Sousa's  Band. 

'•.^A'  '■-'^ 
jj.      ^  .f. 

The  current  issue  of  the  Etude  brings  a  very 
interesting  composition  by  Prof.  Carlos  Troyer, 
the  famous  composer  and  scientist.  The  com- 
position will  appear  in  sheet  form  very  soon 
and  promises  to  become  a  favorite.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  our  musical  critic,  Mr.  Joseph  George 


background  of  the  Autumn  panorama  is  a  paint- 
ing of  the  majestic  Rondane  Mountains  shown 
in  a  mantle  of  snow  and  ice  with  a  foreground 
of  valley  land  carpeted  in  green. 

In  the  upper  story  of  the  building  is  a  res- 
taurant where  dishes  and  brews  having  the  savor 
and  flavor  of  Norway  are  served  by  the  Nor- 
wegian girls  in  characteristic  peasant  costume. 

A  large  art  glass  window  of  great  charm 
and  beauty,  tapestries  of  peasant  workmanship, 
and  crude  articles  of  furniture  typifying  life  in 
the  peasant  domain  of  the  old  Norse  country 
are  items  in  the  national  pavilion  of  Norway  at 
the  Exposition.  This  building,  representing  an 
approximate  cost  of  $35,000,  is  the  architec- 
tural design  of  J.  H.  Berner,  son  of  the  famous 
diplomat  and  parliamentarian,  Carl  Berner. 

While  displays  of  paper,  wood  pulp,  and 
canned  goods  will  enjoy  some  prominence  in 
the  Norwegian  building  all  through  the  Exposi- 
tion, the  major  display  relates  to  the  shipping 
activities  of  the  hardy,  sea-faring  country. 

Norway's  merchant  marine  is  the  fourth  larg- 
est in  the  world,  notwithstanding  her  limited 
population  of  2,500,000  people — the  equiva- 
lent of  the  American  city  of  Chicago.  Norway's 
tonnage  per  individual  is  ahead  of  the  whole 
world.  Such  is  inevitable,  because  of  her  ma- 
rine location  and  the  naturally  nautical  inclina- 
tion of  her  people,  and  has  been  so  since  the 
time  of  the  Vikings  of  old.  The  tremendous 
part  which  the  sea  plays  in  the  life  of  the  Nor- 


( Continued  from  Page  I.t) 
Jacobson,  from  whom  an  article,  "Blacksmiths 
at  the  Keyboard,"  appears  in  the  same  edition, 
also  "In  the  Silence,"  a  psychic  idyll. 

i,  ■  i, 

ff-  -T 

CONCERT  OF  MISS  ALICE  GEN  FEE. 

Friday  evening,  June  11th,  at  8:15  p.  m.. 
Miss  Alice  Gentle,  who  through  her  beautiful 
singing  has  endeared  herself  to  us,  gave  a  con- 
cert in  Mill  Valley  at  the  Out  Door  Art  Club. 
She  was  assisted  by  Signor  Pietro  de  Biasi  and 
Mr.  Josiah  Zuro.    The  programme  was  as  fol- 


lows : 

1.  Aria— La  Kos/.;i  del  Destine  Verdi 

iVIiss  Alice  Gentle. 

2.  .Aria— Sal vator  Rosa  Gomez 

SiK.  I'ietro  de  Blasi. 

3.  a.  A  Book  of  Verses 

b.  For  Some  We  Loved   Rogers 

c.  Lilacs   Rachmaninoff 

d.  A  Lovers  Call   Ruckauf 

.Miss  Gentle. 

4.  Duett,  Cavallcriii  Rusticana  Masragni 

Miss  Gentle  and  Sig.  de  Ulasi. 

5.  a.  A  Love  Sonnet   Tliorne 

b.  There  Cried  a  Bird  Binding 

c.  Morning  Hymn  Henschel 

Miss  Gentle. 


wegian  is  the  theme  of  the  displays  made  at  the 

Exposition. 

Wall  charts,  a  plastic  map,  and  ship  models 
are  the  principal  objects  in  the  display.  The 
Bergensfjord  and  Christianfjord,  which  ply  be- 
tween the  ports  of  Bergen  and  New  York,  are 
represented  in  elaborate  miniatures.  There  is 
also  a  model  of  the  old  Constitutionen  of  1826, 
and  other  models  which  indicate  graphically 
the  whaling  industry  which  Norway  carries  on 
so  famously  in  every  whale-inhabited  sea  on 
the  globe.  Copies  of  old  prints  show  the  pro- 
gress made  in  the  shipping  industry,  and  a  huge 
plastic  map  shows  in  miniature  the  extent  of  the 
whole  merchant  marine  fleet  of  the  country. 

Norway's  fine  arts  exhibits  is  to  occupy  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  beautiful  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts,  the  spacious  $580,000  structure  de- 
voted exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  the  world's 
finest  works  of  genius  in  the  line  of  painting  and 
allied  arts.  In  this  great  building  the  world 
will  see  the  best  paintings  of  Edvard  Munch,  the 
best  known  Norwegian  artist  of  today,  enjoying 
fame  and  distinction  as  the  founder  of  a  modern 
school  of  painting.  Also  Thorolf  Holmboe,  the 
painter  of  birds;  Erik  Werenshiold,  Professor 
Christian  Krogh,  and  the  original  painter, 
Schlberg,  are  among  the  artists  whose  collective 
exhibit  affords  a  most  comprehensive  representa- 
tion of  Norwegian  modern  art,  and  is  destined 
for  overwhelming  admiration  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


6.  .Aria,  Don  Carlos   Verdi 

Sig.  de  Biasi 

7.  i'leurez,  mes  yeux,  Le  Cid  Massenet 

Miss  Gentle. 

8.  a.  The  Beetle   Moussorgsky 

(.\  childs  story  to  it's  nurse  of  the  death  of 

a  beetle.) 

b.  Hopak   Moussorgsky 

(.\  wild  lialf  savage  Kosack  dance.) 
.Miss  Gentle 
At  I'iaiio — Mr.  Josiah  Zuro. 
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The  first  Cahfornia  Conference  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  for  Woman  Suffrage,  which 
has  just  closed  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco,  marked  a  turning  point  for 
the  national  suffrage  cause  in  this  country. 
Women  from  every  section  of  the  most  popu- 
lous suffrage  State,  representing  all  political 
faiths,  met  together  and  rededicated  themselves 
to  the  equal  suffrage  cause — not  for  themselves, 
but  for  the  women  of  the  thirty-seven  unenfran- 
chised States  of  the  Nation.  They  bound  them- 
selves together  anew  to  bring  all  possible  pres- 
sure to  bear  for  the  passage  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  enfranchising  women. 

Officers  were  elected  for  the  State  work  of 
the  Union  for  the  coming  year.  Miss  Charlotte 
Anita  Whitney  of  Oakland,  whose  civic  and 
social  work  in  Central  California  is  well  known, 
and  who  has  served  as  chairman  pro-tem  for  the 
California  Union  for  the  past  three  months, 
was  elected  State  Chairman ;  with  Mrs.  Henry 
Sahlein  of  San  Francisco  as  Secretary,  and  Dr. 
Mary  Sperry  as  Treasurer. 

Mrs.  William  Kent,  wife  of  Congressman 
Kent  of  California,  closely  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Congressional  Union  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  addressed  the  morning  session  of  the 
Conference  on  the  policies  of  the  Union. 

Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  of  New  York,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Consumers'  League,  made 
a  dramatic  plea  to  the  women  of  the  West  to 
aid  the  women  of  the  East.  "I  come  from  a 
State  where  women  have  been  trying  to  get  suf- 
frage for  sixty-seven  years;  I  am  a  grandmother, 
and  they  were  working  for  it  before  I  was  born," 
she  said.  "We  are  forced  to  come  begging 
to  you  women  of  California,  and  are  glad  that 
California  has  re-enlisted  for  the  suffrage  fight 
— for  other  women.  There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  our  men  in  the  East  any  more  than  there 
was  anything  the  matter  with  the  men  of  Califor- 
nia. It  is  the  steerage  we  have  to  contend  with. 
They  inundate  our  shores  year  after  year.  Slow- 
ly we  assimilate  and  convert — but  each  year  the 
work  must  be  re-done,  the  same  battle  with 
ignorance  and  an  alien  idea  of  freedom  and 
the  'p\ace'  of  women."  She  pointed  out  that 
the  work  for  the  Constitutional  Amendment  en- 
franchising women  in  no  way  interfered  with 
State  referendums,  since  the  pressure  to  be 
brought  on  Congress  for  the  passage  of  the 
Woman's  Freedom  Bill  must  come  through  the 
unified  action  of  the  women  voters  of  the  West. 

Mrs.  Charles  Farwell  Edson  of  Los  An- 
geles, a  member  of  the  State  Industrial  Welfare 
Commission,  and  one  of  the  finest  examples  of 
what  voting  women  can  accomplish  for  a  State, 


gave  a  practical  talk  drawn  from  her  own  ex- 
perience as  lobbyist  for  social  measures  affect- 
ing women  and  children.  She  testified  that  the 
solidarity  of  women  meant  not  only  the  enfran- 
chisement of  women  of  the  Eastern  States, 
through  the  support  of  Western  women  as  a 
unit;  but  it  meant  also  finer  accomplishment  for 
women  in  the  free  States.  She  illustrated  her 
point  by  citing  examples  of  legislation  where 
women  have  been  divided  against  themselves, 
and  thus  accomplished  nothing. 

1  he  second  day  of  the  Conference  brought 
together  in  the  Inside  Inn  Ballroom  of  the 
Exposition,  for  the  first  time  in  the  suffrage 
movement  in  this  country,  representatives  of  the 
enfranchised  Nations  and  States  of  the  world 
to  plead  the  cause  of  political  equality  for  the 
women  of  the  world.  This  gathering  of  foreign 
and  American  women  speaking  from  one  plat 
form  was  not  only  a  brilliantly  colorful  spec- 
tacle, but  an  event,  suffragists  declare,  that 
marks  the  turning  of  the  tide  in  the  world- 
suffrage  movement.  Nine  foreign  nations  wear- 
ing the  costume  of  their  native  land,  women 
of  power  in  their  own  councils,  and  twelve 
enfranchised  States  and  Territories  were  rep- 
resented. 

The  great  ballroom  was  decorated  with  the 
purple,  white  and  gold  colors  of  the  Congress- 
ional Union.  The  stage  was  backed  by  a  great 
banner  of  the  same  colors  bearing  the  words 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  constitutional  amend- 
ment that  thousands  of  American  women  in 
every  State  are  now  working  for.  Masses  of 
golden  acacia  bordered  the  great  stage,  and 
the  women  of  all  nations  wore  the  colors  of  the 
organization  that  is  coming  to  stand  for  the 
freedom  of  women. 

Dramatic  pleas  were  made  by  many  of  the 
women  of  foreign  nations,  who  won  their  own 
right  to  political  equality  through  struggle.  Mayi 
Maki,  a  young  Finnish  girl,  with  flaxen  hair 
streaming  far  below  her  waist,  and  wearing  the 
brilliant  peasant  costume  of  her  native  land- — a 
girl  who  has  led  strikes  for  the  workers  in  her 
own  country,  made  an  impassioned  plea  for  the 
freedom  of  women. 

"Have  you  noticed,"  she  said,  "that  it  is 
generally  the  northern  peoples,  the  free  lands, 
where  women  have  the  ballot,  who  have  been 
able  to  keep  out  of  this  great  war?  In  my 
country  freedom  for  not  only  women  but  for 
men  was  brought  about  by  the  great  general 
strike  that  you  in  this  country  remember.  It  is 
for  women  all  over  the  world  to  make  the 
same  sacrifice  for  their  conviction 

Mrs.  Chen  Chi,  wife  of  the  Commissioner  to 


the  Exposition  from  China,  a  fragile  delicate 
little  lady,  as  dainty  as  a  bit  of  porcelaine,  clad 
in  a  blue  brocaded  satin  costume,  told  of  the 
freedom  of  education  at  last  open  to  the  women 
of  China  since  their  enfranchisement  with  the 
declaration  of  the  Republic.  She  told  of  the 
noble  past  of  her  countrywomen,  of  the  Chinese 
women  warriors  of  ancient  time,  and  predicted 
a  future  when  the  myriads  of  enslaved  and  vote- 
less peasants,  both  men  and  women,  at  present 
ignorant,  may  yet  find  freedom  through  educa- 
tion and  the  ballot. 

The  fartherest  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
Alaska,  was  uniquely  represented  by  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Hart,  journalist  and  club  woman  of  the  far 
North,  with  two  of  her  Alaskan  protogees — a 
young  Point  Barrow  Esquimau  girl  from  the 
most  northerly  point  in  Alaska,  who  told  of  the 
unique  freedom  of  the  women  of  her  tribe  and 
shanted  a  tribal  melody ;  and  Karkar-utch,  a 
South  Alaska  Indian  woman  in  whose  tribe 
the  line  of  descent  is  through  the  mother.  Mrs. 
Hart  claimed  that  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was 
the  only  commonwealth  to  ever  grant  equal  rights 
to  its  women  without  their  even  asking  for  them, 
and  said  that  when  State's  rights  were  finally 
granted,  the  women  of  the  great  State  of  the 
North  would  come  in  as  free  politically  as  the 
men. 

The  foreign  speakers  at  the  Conference  were: 
Edmund  Clifton,  Commissioner  for  New  Zeal- 
and ;  Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson,  Commissioner  from 
Queensland,  for  Australia;  Mrs.  Hemingway 
Hunt  for  the  Isle  of  Man;  Rouva  Mayi  Maki 
for  Finland;  Countess  Giannini  (Dr.  Marthe 
Thorwick),  for  Norway;  Mr.  John  Holme, 
for  Iceland;  Mrs.  Chen  Chi,  wife  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  Exposition  from  China,  for 
China;  Mrs.  Ida  Hansen,  for  Sweden;  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Holm,  for  Denmark. 

The  suffrage  States  were  represented  by  Miss 
Dorothy  Morrell,  for  Wyoming;  Miss  Gail 
Laughlin,  for  Colorado;  Mrs.  V.  H.  Pease, 
for  Utah;  Mrs.  Robert  Lee  Nourse,  for  Idaho; 
Mrs.  T.  M.  Reed,  for  Washington;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gerberding,  for  California;  Mrs. 
Thomas  Hailey,  for  Oregon ;  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Hughes,  for  Arizona;  Mrs.  Effie  Hyatt  Van 
Tuyl,  for  Kansas;  Mrs.  Grace  Fiske  Billings, 
for  Montana;  and  Miss  Anne  Martin,  for  Ne- 
vada. 

(  Iii.vtoii  lIci-riiiKton  ICnieNt  A.  (  IniiHi-ii 
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de  Neve,  Governor  of  California,  accompanied 
by  the  Fathers,  soldiers  and  Indians  of  the  Mis- 
and  marked!  There  are  the  hundred  or  more 
forts  and  reservations,  all  the  unmarked  battle- 
fields, old  adobes  and  other  buildings  rapidly 
falling  to  decay,  about  which  clusters  much  of 
the  romantic  history  of  our  State. 

In  many  of  the  states  of  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  have 
been  spent  by  historical  societies  in  preserving  the 
histories  of  their  localities.  California,  with  its 
unique  and  romantic  history,  is  doing  practically 
nothing  to  perpetuate  the  traditions  of  the  West, 
and  where  can  be  found  a  history  more  fascin- 
ating and  romantic  than  that  of  our  own  beloved 
State? 

There  is  the  story  of  the  foundation  and  of 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  in 
California;  the  story  of  the  Spanish  era,  during 


({'oiitinued  from  I'aK''  -~i 
which,  all  these  missions,  save  one,  were  found- 
ed; the  story  of  the  Mexican  era,  the  era  of 
romance;  the  story  of  the  Bear  Flag  Republic, 
when  California  was,  for  twenty-six  days,  a 
separate  and  distinct  nation;  the  story  of  the 
American  Conquest  and  of  the  discovery  of  gold, 
with  many  other  milestones  on  the  road  to  human 
progress,  to  which  California  may  well  point 
with  pride. 

There  is  the  romantic  history  of  our  cities — 
San  Diego,  the  place  of  first  things,  old  in 
history,  yet  young  in  destiny;  Los  Angeles, 
famed  city  of  the  Southland,  founded  by  Felipe 
sion  San  Gabriel,  eight  miles  to  the  eastward; 
Sacramento,  the  s^ieat  distributing  center  in  the 
picturesque  period  of  the  golden  days  of  '49; 
and  San  Francisco,  the  pride  of  this  land  of 
Heart's  Desire! 


C  ould  Juan  de  Avala  sail  through  the 
Golden  Gate  in  his  good  ship  San  Carlos,  as  he 
did  just  one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  he 
would  see  this  "mightiest  harljor  in  the  world  " 
filled  with  ships  from  every  corner  of  the  globe, 
and  he  would  indeed  wonder  if  this  were  a 
dream  city  on  his  right,  for 
"Where  the  earth  is  swept  backward,  defeated 

hv  the  rush  of  the  sea  on  the  sands. 
Our  Lady  of  Welcome  sits  throned  on  the  ut- 
termost Verge  of  the  lands; 
She  cries  out  aloud  to  the  nations  and  heclfons 

with   Welcoming  hands — 
B\)  the  splendor  of  great  deeds  accomplished, 

b\f  the  pulses  of  pride  in  her  breast. 
She  has  summoned  the  world  to  her  presence, 
she  has  hidden  the  Eiist  as  her  guest,  L 
And  the  North  and  the  South  are  made  Wel- 
come in  the  halls  of  the  Queen  of  the  West." 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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to  assemble  eight  thousand  people  in  the  State 
House  and  to  inspire  their  souls  to  a  resolution 
pledging  their  all  to  the  cause  of  Liberty.  Pos- 
sibly 'the  times  that  try  men's  souls'  was  the 
strain  upon  its  spirit  that  began  to  increase  the 
original  flaw  in  its  being. 

It  rang  also  to  assemble  the  Continental  Con- 
gress to  its  daily  sessions,  both  at  Carpenter's 
Hall  and  later  at  Independence  Hall,  and  finally 
its  crowning  achievement,  which  more  than  any- 
thing else  gives  it  the  name  of  the  Liberty  Bell, 
occurred  on  July  8,  I  776,  and  not  on  the 
Fourth,  as  is  so  often  incorrectly  stated,  when 
Philadelphia  listened  breathlessly  to  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as 
first  introduced  by  Richard  Henry  Lee  on  June 
7,  I  776,  in  his  now  famous  resolution." 

It  was  not  the  largest  of  the  meetings  the 
bell  had  summoned  to  that  historic  State  House 
yard.  Not  over  three  hundred  intrepid  souls 
gathered  to  pledge  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
independence  and  "hang  together  or  all  hang 
separately." 

"The  actors,"  remarks  Jordan,  "must  have 
felt  how  strangely  appropriate  were  the  lines 
the  old  Assembly  decreed  to  be  cast  upon  the 
bell  m  1751." 

One  of  the  first  prominent  persons  for  whom 
the  bell  was  rung  was  Benjamin  Franklin  when 
he  was  sent  to  England  in  February,  1757,  to 
ask  redress  for  the  grievances  of  the  colonies. 

When,  during  the  Revolution,  the  American 
army  was  forced  to  evacuate  Philadelphia,  the 
Liberty  Bell  was  taken,  together  with  the  chimes 
of  Christ  Church  and  of  St.  Peter's  to  Allen- 
tion.  where  it  rested  in  Zion  church  from  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  until  June,  1778,  and  then  was 
returned  to  the  State  House-  This  is  sometimes 
called  the  first  trip  of  the  bell  in  the  schedule 
of  places  that  the  bell  has  been  taken  to. 

The  dates  of  historic  interest  were  celebrated 
by  the  bell  shortly  after  its  return,  for  one  of  its 
first  public  duties  was  to  ring  out  the  surrender 
of  Cornwallis  in  October,  1781,  and  in  the 
following  month  it  pealed  a  welcome  for  George 
Washington  to  the  city.  Other  historic  events 
happened  in  rapid  succession  and  each  was  duly 
announced  by  the  bell.  It  proclaimed  the  Treaty 
of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in  December, 
I  799,  and  was  muffled  for  the  funeral  solemni- 
ties of  Washington.  Lafayette  was  welcomed 
to  Philadelphia  by  its  music  in  1824  and  it 
tolled  in  the  Jubilee  Week  of  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  American  Independence  on  July  4, 
I  826.  Three  weeks  later  it  gave  the  message 
of  the  death  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson; on  February  22,  1832,  it  heralded  the 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  George 
Washington;  on  July  21,  1834,  its  solemn  ca- 
dences tolled  the  death  of  Lafayette. 

And  July,  1835,  it  tolled  for  the  obsequies 


(Continued  from  Page  3) 
of  John  Marshall.  It  had  lived  a  rich  and  a 
vital  life.  It  had  tolled  for  a  nation's  weal  and 
a  nation's  woe;  it  had  tolled  for  the  makers 
of  the  nation,  for  their  births,  their  deeds  and 
their  deaths  and  at  the  last  it  tolled  its  own  spirit 
out  with  Marshall,  for  on  that  occasion  the 
flaw  that  had  been  growing  through  the  years 
developed  into  a  fissure,  through  which,  mayhap, 
the  soul  of  the  bell  breathed  away  to  join  the 
hero  patriots  who  had  gone  before,  for  the  voice 
of  the  bell  has  been  heard  no  more. 

But  the  spirit  of  the  Liberty  Bell  will  never 
die.  It  speaks  its  message  of  freedom  now  in 
more  sounding  tones  than  if  its  iron  tongue  was 
still  pulsating  against  those  bronze  lips. 

And  out  on  the  western  edge  of  the  great 
territory  that  the  heroism  of  the  fathers  made 
possible,  it  will  stand,  with  its  eloquent  message, 
for  the  tribute  of  the  millions  whose  hearts  re- 
spond to  its  silence  as  electrically  as  did  the 
forefathers  to  its  thrilling  peals. 

1-     I.  I. 

MRS.  ATHERTON  COMING. 
We  have  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  belief 
that  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Vice  President 
at  large  to  the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journa- 
lists, will  be  able  to  attend  the  Congress  during 
this  month. 

1  he  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tian,  of  which  she  is  a  member,  felt  great  con- 
cern for  her  health  in  the  months  past.  So, 
indeed  do  all  Californians,  their  noted  author 
being  a  great  favorite  at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
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PEACE  AND  UNDERSTANDING. 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

I  am  not  going  to  wait  to  express  your  senti- 
ments and  mine  in  thanking  Director  Britton  and 
this  committee  for  the  very  deep  feehng  of  grati- 
tude we  have  that  they  have  taken  us  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  ideal  of  this  great  Exposition ; 
we  enter  that  heart  bringing  to  it  the  pulsations 
of  the  love  of  humanity  and  we  take  to  its  mind 
the  highest  vision  that  God  has  given  us. 

We  knew,  before  we  had  stepped  a  single 
foot  in  San  Francisco,  that  we  were  to  enter  the 
very  melting  pot  of  the  East  and  the  West, 
whence  all  emerge  as  brothers.  "California  wel- 
comes the  world" — the  paean  of  brotherhood! 

Our  hearts  were  deeply  touched  by  this  won- 
derful reception,  and  as  I  walked  through  the 
grounds  this  morning,  it  seemed  to  me  that  right 
out  there  Aladdin  stood  with  his  wonderful 
lamp  and  just  wished  that  the  most  marvelous 
city  the  world  has  ever  seen  should  immediately 
descend  into  existence.  This  city  is  a  city  of 
oneness,  because  every  nation  has  contributed  to 
its  growth.  This  city  expresses  the  sacrifice  and 
the  love  of  California  and  San  Francisco  for  hu- 
manity, because  in  the  very  midst  of  war  and 
strife,  it  has  patiently  worked  to  rear  this  wonder- 
ful City  of  Peace,  on  the  shores  of  the  ocean  that 
is  named  for  peace,  that  it  may  be  the  herald  to 
the  whole  world  of  the  peace  in  the  hearts  of  this 
nation  and  the  example  of  the  bestowals  of  peace. 

The  Golden  Gate  is  the  hope  of  humanity. 
The  gift  that  every  nation  has  to  give  to  every 
other  nation  is  not  its  commercialism.  It  is  the 
wealth  of  its  spiritual  culture.  Prejudice — re- 
ligious, social  and  racial —  has  seemed  to  block 
up  the  arteries  of  mankind;  it  has  choked  the 
flow  of  that  love  and  wisdom  which  come  from 
the  great  heart  and  mind  of  the  great  Power  of 
all.  The  Bahai  Revelation,  in  its  effort,  is  seek- 
ing to  break  down  all  these  barriers,  every  bar- 
rier of  prejudice,  every  race  hatred,  every  re- 
ligious misunderstanding,  that  through  this  great 
organism  of  humanity  may  flow,  from  the  heart 


and  mind  of  all,  the  love  and  the  bestowal  that 
the  Creator  has  in  store  for  us  if  we  only  lift  up 
our  eyes  and  our  hearts  to  receive  the  gift. 

Baha'o'llah,  arising  in  Persia  in  a  lime  of 
darkness  some  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  has  re- 
turned to  the  world  that  gift  of  God  whereby 
man  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  God.  The  gift  has  always  been  in  the 
possession  of  the  world.  Every  prophet  that  has 
come  has  brought  this  gift,  this  vision,  and  it  is 
the  very  continuity  of  prophetic  vision,  but  the 
world  has  not  received  it. 

God  has  created  worlds  within  worlds,  and 
mysteries  within  mysteries,  and  the  key  to  un- 
lock these  worlds  and  these  mysteries,  which 
shall  give  to  us  the  knowledge  of  heaven  and 
earth,  is  the  key  of  unity. 

God  in  His  singleness  created  a  universe  of 
oneness.  If  we  can  arise  to  that  vision,  if  we 
can  stop  seeking  the  center  of  self,  and  turn  our 
eyes  to  that  supreme  center  which  is  God,  we 
shall  find  that  we  were  all  created  to  be  a 
brotherhood,  a  race  of  solidarity,  and  not  sep- 
arate races,  and  separate  colors,  and  separate 
nations.  Is  it  greater  that  we  love  that  nation 
which  we  call  our  nation,  or  that  we  love 
humanity,  in  which  all  nations  merge  and  from 
which  all  nations  stand  forth? 

Baha'o'llah,  the  founder  of  the  great  Bahai 
movement  has  brought  to  us  this  knowledge  of 
God,  this  knowledge  of  unity,  and  he  has  given 
to  us  the  power  to  express  this  unity ;  so  that  to- 
day this  Bahai  spirit,  in  its  universal  movement, 
is  reaching  around  the  world.  In  every  country, 
and  in  every  city,  we  find  the  little  groups  active- 
ly working  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  The  se- 
cret of  this  power  is  the  love  of  service.  The 
moment  we  begin  to  serve  we  begin  to  enter  into 
that  divine  power  which  is  waiting  to  mold  us  all 
in  that  image  in  which  God  created  us. 

Abdul  Baha,  the  son  of  Baha'o'llah,  came  to 
California  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  spoke  of 
San  Francisco  as  being  a  city  of  great  freedom. 
This  is  the  very  first  step  toward  the  emancipa- 


tion of  self,  the  race  and  the  world.  Freedom! 
Free  from  all  petty  prejudices,  free  from  all 
limitations,  so  that  we  can  amalgamate  and  be- 
come a  concrete  whole. 

I  am  going  to  close  with  this  remark,  that  the 
Bahai  movement  is  not  a  new  religion,  but  it  is 
the  spirit  of  all  religions,  "a  new  statement  and 
a  new  demonstration  of  the  power  of  God  which 
is  working  for  the  education  and  the  uplift  of 
humanity." 

Fifty  six  speakers  of  local  and  national  repu- 
tation spoke  in  thirty-three  buildings  at  the  Ex- 
position grounds,  Friday,  June  4th,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Permanent  Peace."  This  was  the  pre- 
liminary Peace  Conference  day,  the  preparatory 
eexrcises  having  been  so  arranged  as  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  International  Conference  of  Women 
Peace  Workers,  which  convenes  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. July  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewall,  who  for  more  than 
thirty  years  has  been  known  in  international  or- 
ganizations, was  commissioned  in  1914  by  Presi- 
dent Charles  C.  Moore  as  chairman  of  this  con- 
ference. Mrs.  Sewall  presided  Friday  at  the 
opening  meeting  in  the  California  building,  and 
later  she  spoke  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Pa- 
\  ilions. 

Mrs.  Sewall  has  long  since  entertained  the 
idea  that  co-operative  internationalism  should 
take  the  place  of  competitive  internationalism. 
She  is  in  constant  communication  with  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  men  and  women  of  Eu- 
rope, amcng  them  Camille  Vidart  of  Switzer- 
land, who  will  attend  this  conference. 

The  object  of  the  conference  is  not  to  slop  the 
present  war,  but  to  create  such  conditions  that 
in  future  Universal  Peace  will  be  assured. 

Among  those  assisting  Mrs.  Sewall  were  Mrs. 
Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  Mrs.  Andrea  Hofcr  Proud- 
foot,  of  Chicago,  and  Miss  Hester  E.  Hosford, 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

I  he  conference  will  be  held  in  Dr.  Aked's 
clunxh,  July  4,  5,  6  and  7. 

1  ll M  I  R  E.  HoSFORD. 
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THE  BLACK  FLAG. 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 
pirates  who  drown  women  and  children,  will 
end  the  war  within  six  months.  "Humanity 
first,"  said  the  President.  In  the  interests  of 
humanity  it  has  become  the  solemn  duty  of  our 
people  to  aid  in  the  annihilation  of  the  war 
party  in  Germany,  which  raised  and  now  nails 
to  the  mast  the  Black  Flag  of  the  Pirate. 

Not  only  does  humanity  require  our  effec- 
tive intervention,  but  national  self  respect  re- 
quires it.  Having  taken  the  position  that  this 
Government  "will  omit  no  act  necessary  to  the 
performance  of  its  sacred  duty  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  its  citizens,"  and  having  declared  that 
"American  citizens  act  within  their  indisputable 
rights  in  traveling  wherever  their  legitimate  busi- 
ness calls  them  on  the  high  seas,"  the  President 
must  demand  the  immediate  cessation  of  sub- 
marine warfare  on  merchantmen  carrying  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  compel  compliance  with  that 
demand  if  it  be  refused.  When  Great  Britain 
refused  recognition  of  the  Monroe  doctrme  in 
the  case  of  Venzuela,  whose  territorial  rights  she 
had  threatened  to  invade,  President  Cleveland 
in  his  message  to  Congress,  said:  "I  am  fully 
alive  to  the  responsibility  incurred  and  keenly 
realize  all  the  consequences  that  may  follow, 
but  there  is  no  calamity  which  a  nation  can 
invite  which  equals  that  which  follows  a  supine 
submission  to  wrong  and  injustice,  and  the  conse- 
quent loss  of  national  self  respect  and  honor." 
The  whole  country  approved  his  stand,  and 
England  yielded.  If  we  were  justified  then  in 
upholding  in  our  traditional  policy  in  the  in- 
terests of  another  country,  shall  we  now  aban- 
don our  traditional  policy  concerning  the  rights 
of  our  own  people  upon  the  high  seas;  shall 
slaughtered,  slaughtered  as  mercilessly  as  if  they 
we  permit  our  women  and  our  children  to  be 
had  arms  in  their  hands? 

^'ii  i'if^  ^-X^ 
■»         *  5 

EVERYWOMAN  is  in  thorough  accord 
with  the  ideals  of  our  President.  Politicians 
may  juggle  for  place  and  power;  but  women 
never  can  come  to  the  place  where  babies  can 
be  murdered  by  the  wholesale  by  monsters  of 
any  country,  without  making  the  blood  run  cold 
in  every  woman's  veins. 
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TWICE  SAVED  BY  A  WOMAN. 

(Continued  from  Page  IT) 
command  she  attacked  and  carried  the  strong 
posts  of  the  English.  The  enemy  filled  with 
dismay  began  to  retreat ;  they  were,  however, 
pursued  by  the  conquering  heroine,  and  then 
commenced  up  the  Loire  the  famous  campaign, 
in  which  with  almost  the  velocity  of  lightning 
she  gained  the  victories  of  Jargean,  Beaugency 
and  Patay.  Jeanne  had  declared  that  her 
mission  was  two-fold,  the  liberation  of  Orleans 
and  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims.  The 
first  was  accomplished,  she  now  urged  the  exe- 
cution of  the  second.  Though  filled  with  dan- 
ger she  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  make  the 
attempt  to  reach  that  city.  Once  started  all 
difficulties  seem  to  disappear.  When  they 
reached  Rheims  the  citizens  received  them  with 
demonstrations  of  joy.  The  coronation  soon 
followed.  During  the  ceremony,  Jeanne,  in 
her  war-dress  and  with  her  banner  unfurled, 
stood  near  the  king.  When  it  was  over  she 
threw  herself  on  her  knees,  declared  her  mis- 
sion accomplished  and  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  her  quiet  country  life.  But  the  king, 
unwilling  to  lose  her  services  insisted  upon  her 
remaining  in  the  army.  Her  courage  always 
remained  the  same,  but  success  no  longer  fol- 
lowed her  exertions.  It  was  not  long  before 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Burgundians,  who 
sold  her  to  the  English,  who  paid  a  king's  ran- 
som for  her.  She  was  by  them  condemned  to 
death  and  executed  at  the  stake  in  the  public 
market  place  of  Rouen.  Thus  perished  the 
heroic  Jeanne  d'Arc. 

Her  career,  unlike  the  gentle,  but  also  brave 
Genevieve,  was  turbulent  and  tragic,  and  at  the 
early  age  of  eighteen,  in  the  full  bloom  of  her 
youth,  she  filled  a  martyr's  grave. 

Though  Jeanne's  young  life  was  sacrificed, 
yet  equally  heroic  were  the  efforts  of  these  two 
young  patriots  in  their  brave  and  daring  deeds 
that  twice  saved  France. 
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MEN  OF  AMERICA! 
Give   Us   National  Suffrage 
And  We  Will  Give  You 
Universal  Peace. 
EVERYWOMAN 
Guarantees  It. 
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Peace  At  All. 
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Guarantees  That  Too! 
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EVERYWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  the  family — and  the 
women  buy  for  the  family. 

BECAUSE— 

It  reaches  those  who  can  afford  to 
buy  the  best. 

BECAUSE— 

It  has  the  broadest  scope  of  any 
woman's  paper  printed. 

BECAUSE^ 

It  has  the  most  useful  matter  to  be 
found. 

BECAUSE—  . 

It  has  the  most  diversified  matter, 
giving  food-thought  to  all. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  clean,  strong  and  fearless,  with- 
out vindictiveness. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  non-partisan  and  non-sectarian 
and  speaks  for  all  alike. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  kept  in  the  family  for  friends 
.  and  neighbors  to  enjoy. 

BECAUSE— 

It  is  beloved  for  itself  and  the  tid- 
ings it  brings. 
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EVERYWOMAN  is  the  best  ad- 
vertising medium  you  can  find, 

WHY? 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  and  use  everything — 
well — except  a  few  things  they  are 
better  off  without. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  travel  and  should  know  the 
best  steamers  and  trains. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  should  know  the  best  hotels 
and  restaurants  and  where  they  are 
considered  and  receive  the  most  cour- 
teour  treatment. 

BECAUSE— 

omen  from  all  over  the  world 
write  us  requesting  to  know  the  truth. 
And — we  tell  them. 

BECAUSE— 

Women  buy  diamonds  and  sealsl(ins, 
pictures,  boolfs,  nillllncrv  and  shoes, 
furniture  and  houses,  farms  and  cattle. 

BECAUSE— 

Well,  because  they  buy  everything 
worth  while — including  Titles. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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Amid  all  the  marvels  of  the  Magic  City  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  one  tremendous  fact  over- 
shadows and  overwhelms  other  considerations  as 
completely  as  the  sparkling  Tower  of  Jewels 
rismg  at  night  like  a  giant  pillar  of  flame  almost 
half  a  thousand  feet  in  air  dominates  all  other 
structures  of  the  exhibition ;  and  this  fact  is  that 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
was  created  by  a  relatively  small  number  of  en- 
thusiastic men  who,  in  an  increditably  brief  space 
of  time,  welded  a  giant  working  force  into  an 
efficient  engine,  and  performed  that  greatest 
miracle  of  the  ages -  the  building  of  an  exposi- 
tion on  time. 


C.  C.  Moore 


No  Aladdin  rubbed  the  rim  of  the  lamp  and 
bade  his  subservient  genii  to  assemble  the  glories 
of  the  universe  before  the  dawn:  and  yet  in  the 
crescent  at  the  Golden  Gate,  there  arose  almost 
as  if  by  magic  the  most  wonderful  architectural 
creation  in  the  world  today.  Almost,  as  it  were, 
between  the  setting  and  rising  of  suns  there  came 
into  being  that  giant  shell  wherein  is  displayed 
the  most  comprehensive  and  marvelous  epitome  of 
the  world's  progress  that  mankind  has  ever  beheld. 

In  its  vast  field  of  brilliantly  colored  flowers, 
melting  like  the  auroras  of  the  northern  sun,  in 
its  prodigious  sculpture  and  in  the  magnificence 
of  its  architecture  and  color,  the  Exposition  is 
inconceivably  and  immeasurably  the  most  mar- 
velous and  beautiful  exhibition  of  mankind's 
genius  beheld.  Incidentally  it  is  the  largest  and 
most  successful  exposition  the  world  has  ever 
known. 

Yet,  if  you  should  search  through  the  Chris- 
tian calendar  from  the  era  of  the  Caesars  until 
the  present  date,   you  would   not  find    in  the 
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almost  endless  panorama  of  generations  fled,  of 
kingdoms  arising  and  dynasties  overthrown,  of 
new  impulses  that  strike  upon  the  walls  of  our 
civilization  with  the  impact  of  thirteen-inch 
guns,  a  year  which  would  seemingly  be  so 
unpropitious  a  one  in  which  to  stage  a  panorama 
of  the  world's  accomplishment  as  thfe  year  1915. 

One  can  hardly  conceive  of  France  being 
represented  by  a  pavilion.  That  she  is,  is  sheer 
magic,  necromancy  more  marvelous  than  that  of 
Aladdin  when  he  rubbed  the  rim  of  the  tarnished 
lamp;  or  is  it  the  result  of  that  genius  whose 
first  name  is  "hard  work?"  In  any  event,  the 
French  pavilion  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  at  the  Exposition.  The  building  re- 
produces the  famous  Palace  of  the  Legion  oi 
Honor  in  Paris,  built  by  Prince  de  Salm  in 
1  786  which,  when  that  noble  was  executed, 
during  the  revolution,  was  disposed  of  by  lottery 
and  eventually  came  into  the  hands  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Napoleon  selected  this  structure  as  an 
official  abode  wherein  those  soldiers  of  France 
to  whom  the  fortunes  of  warfare  had  brought 
signal  distinclion  through  their  enrollment  in  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  might  be  exalted  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  their  valor. 

Back  of  France's  marvelous  participation  lies 
the  most  recent  story  of  difficulties  overcome,  the 
story  of  one  of  the  magicians  who  helped  to 
build  the  Exposition.  And  this  is  the  story  of 
Captain  Asher  Carter  Baker,  director  of  exhibits 
at  San  Francisco,  for  he  is  the  man  to  whom 
most  of  the  credit  for  bringing  France  and  the 
national  sentiment  of  France  to  the  Exposition, 
is  due. 

Before  the  war  broke  out,  France  decided  to 
participate  in  the  Exposition  and  had  appropri- 
ated $400,000  for  that  purpose.  But  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  struggle,  it  had  been  widely 
rumored  in  France  that  the  Exposition  would  be 
postponed.  In  fact,  early  in  August  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  French  Exposition  Commission 
cabled  to  San  Francisco  asking  if  the  Exposition 
were  still  to  be  held.  With  a  flash  the  answering 
cable  reached  Paris:  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
present  situation  to  modify  the  plans  already 
made  for  the  Exposition."  Although  San  Fran- 
cisco knew  that  France  was  still  desiring  to  take 
part  in  the  celebration  to  commemorate  the  work 
initiated  by  de  Lesseps,  it  seemed  too  much  to 
ask  her  to  do  so  in  the  early  days  of  her  trials. 
But  later,  the  French  capital  had  moved  from 
Bordeaux  back  to  Paris,  and  Captain  Baker 
(who  is  like  music,  in  that  he  is  understood  in 
every  language)  decided  to  visit  France  and 
assure  the  French  authorities  that  not  only  would 
the  Exposition  be  attended  with  that  magnificent 
success  that  had  early  been  predicted,  but  that  it 
would  if  anything  be  even  more  successful.  At 
Paris  he  found  many  of  the  high  officials  upon 


the  battle  line :  some  were  at  Bordeaux,  some 
were  at  Paris.  Men  who  had  pledged  the  feal- 
ty of  France  to  America  and  who  had  hoped  at 
the  Exposition  to  still  further  cement  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  reached  back  further  than  the 
days  of  La  Fayette,  had  lost  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  their  country  or  else  were  involved  in 
the  tremendous  and  complicated  details  com- 
prised in  the  administration  of  a  government  in 
war  time.  But  the  tide  was  surging.  Pans  had 
again  become  the  capital  of  France,  and  the  high 
hopes  of  France  were  based  upon  ultimate  suc- 
cess. When  Captain  Baker  met  the  Premier  of 
France,  he  was  engrossed  with  considerations  of 
expenditure,  but  he  welcomed  the  American  en- 
voy. At  last  the  French  officials  were  gathered 
together  and  Captain  Baker  made  his  plea  upon 
behalf  of  the  Exposition. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said;  "I  have  come  to 
France  because  I  recognize  that  in  the  great 
struggle  in  which  France  is  involved,  the  spirit 
of  French  art  and  industries,  the  spirit  of  the 
French  people  is  triumphant.  I  would  not  ask 
you  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  be  represented  at  San 
Francisco,  but  I  suggest  that  your  participation 
there  would  afford  a  magnificent  demonstration 
to  the  world  that  there  is  no  cataclysm  which 
may  eclipse  the  spirit  of  France,  the  vitality  of  her 
industries  and  the  enduring  character  of  her  arts.' 


Captain  Asher  Carter  Baker 


And  as  France  had  gone  into  battle  with  a 
song  upon  her  lips,  so  she  came  to  the  Exposi- 
tion with  cheer  and  rejoicing. 

This  happened  in  November.  No  time  was 
lost  in  preparing  for  the  French  pavilion.  The 
Exposition  was  to  open  on  February  20th. 
The  architects  in  Paris  cabled  the  specifications 
to  San  Francisco  at  a  cost  of  $2,000.  When 
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the  message  came,  three  shifts  of  draughtsmen  in 
San  Francisco  worked  day  and  night  under  high 
pressure  to  complete  the  blue  prmts  from  the 
specifications  and  another  strand  had  been  woven 
into  the  fabric  that  binds  the  French  and  Am- 
erican peoples. 

There  were  other  magicians,  other  exposition 
captains  who  had  vast  problems  to  encounter  in 
handling  huge  forces  of  men  and  supplies  rapidly 
and  efficiently.  Such  a  man  is  Mr.  A.  A. 
Mortenson,  head  of  the  traffic  department  of  the 
Exposition.  His  task  was  to  see  that  the  eight 
thousand  tons  of  exhibits  reached  the  Exposition 
on  time;  and  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
later  European  exhibits  that  came  by  vessel,  he 
accomplished  what  he  endeavored  to  do.  Be- 
fore a  work  hke  this,  the  task  of  the  man  who 
moves  a  Barnum  and  Bailey's  Circus  from  one 
town  to  another  over  night  fades  into  nothing- 
ness. But  the  task  was  not  one-millionth  as 
hard  as  that  done  by  this  Exposition  genius. 
And  he  does  it  all  on  a  desk  as  clean  as  a  bil- 
liard table.  Mortenson  is  an  expert  train  dis 
patcher.  All  over  the  United  States  he  has 
routed  almost  endless  numbers  of  freight  trains, 
some  of  them  containing  fifty  cars  of  a  single  ex- 
hibitor, puffing  across  the  continent,  through  the 
tunnels  of  the  Rockies,  steaming  over  the  moun- 
tain passes,  and  all  bearing  their  exhibits  into 
the  Exposition  grounds  upon  the  Exposition  rail- 
road. 


Professor  Cuido  Blenio 


Every  exhibit,  before  it  left  the  East,  was 
consigned  to  the  exact  spot  in  the  exhibit  palace 
where  it  was  to  be  displayed.  And  at  San 
Francisco,  upon  the  opening  day,  you  could  not 
find  a  box  of  unplaced  or  unpacked  exhibits 
upon  the  grounds.  $350,000,000  worth  of 
displays  and  not  one  lost,  is  a  record  that  has 
never  been  surpassed. 

Every  great  movement  has  its  inspiration.  As 


an  exposition  represents  the  cumulative  effect  of 
all  the  world's  progress,  the  man  who  is  the  in- 
spiration of  an  exposition  becomes  a  superman. 
Every  great  battle  that  is  won  had  its  consum- 
mate general,  and  Mr.  Charles  C.  Moore  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  is  its 
greatest  spiritual,  dynamic  and  creative  force. 
In  it  he  sees  a  supreme  accomplishment — the  car- 
rying of  the  beautiful  and  practical  and 
useful  things  of  life  into  the  home  of  every  visitor. 
He  sees  in  it  the  development  of  closer  relations 
between  the  nations;  the  ideal  state  in  which  the 
nations  engaging  co-operatively  in  trade  and 
commerce  find  that  peace  is  more  profitable  than 
war.  And  its  physical  beauty,  its  esthetic  effect 
IS  a  part  of  Mr.  Moore's  life.  If  the  exposition 
were  paved  with  gold  and  the  lofty  Tower  of 
Jewels  studded  with  diamonds,  it  could  not  be 
dearer  than  it  is  to  the  dynamic  and  inspirational 
head  of  the  Exposition.  Mr.  Moore's  influence 
stands  ahead  of  and  beyond  any  other.  He  it  is 
who  planned  that  the  Exposition  should  not  only 
illustrate  the  accomplishments  of  the  world,  but 
show  how  its  results  are  achieved.  How  the  new 
principles  obtaining  in  various  lines  of  endeavor 
are  successfully  applied.  In  the  vast  ex- 
hibition of  scientific  and  industrial  displays,  the 
visitor  is  shown  not  alone  the  finished  product, 
but  the  method  by  which  the  article  is  produced. 

There  are  schools  in  operation,  some  of  them 
under  so  brilliant  a  preceptress  as  Madam  Mon- 
tessori,  producing  that  finest  of  all  finished  pro- 
ducts, the  young  American.  There  are  mines 
blown  up  with  a  corps  of  men  demonstrating 
the  latest  method  of  rescue  work,  jewel  cutters, 
harvesting  machines,  hose-making  machines,  a 
three-story  flour  mill  in  operation  in  the  Palace 
of  Food  Products,  bakeries,  pumps,  ,  drills, 
broom  factories,  pearl  manufacturers  and  doz- 
ens of  other  processes  illustrated  upon  a  great 
scale;  and  the  point  of  it  is  that  you  see  not 
only  what  the  world  is  doing,  but  that  man  is 
becoming  more  and  more  a  master  of  the  ma- 
chine. The  worker  performs  less  and  less  phys- 
ical labor  with  the  electrical  current  as  the  in- 
termediary to  assume  the  burdens  of  super- 
vision. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  men  who  super- 
vised the  construction  of  the  Exposition ;  its 
landscape,  the  coloring  of  the  palaces  and  its 
illumination. 

Professor  Guido  Blenio's  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  fireproofing  the  Exposition  buildings  must 
not  be  overlooked  in  enumerating  the  marvels 
of  the  Magic  City.  His  invention  is  a  boon  to 
mankind. 

Mr.  W.  D.  A.  Ryan  is  the  wizard  who 
planned  the  lighting.  Mr.  Ryan  is  an  artist  who 
uses  the  clouds  as  his  canvases  and  rays  of  light 
as  his  pigments.  For  years  he  made  a  study 
of  night  illumination,  and  when  the  Exposition 
management,  searching  for  a  genius  who  might 


at  night  increase  the  splendor  of  the  exhibit  pal- 
aces, the  directors  consulted  Mr.  Ryan.  He  is 
brisk  and  business-like,  with  the  scientific  mathe- 
matical precise  temperament  of  an  eleclrican  and 
with  the  artistic  temperament  of  an  impressario — 


W.  D.  A.  Rvcm 

the  rarest  combination  in  all  the  world.  The 
recent  advances  in  the  science  and  art  of  illum- 
ination, Mr.  Ryan  told  the  officials,  made  pos- 
sible a  plan  of  lighting  that  would  have  not  only 
been  impracticable  but  was  impossible  five  or  six 
years  ago.  All  other  expositions  had  been 
outlined  with  great  chains  of  incandescent  lights 
which  threw  up  the  contours  of  the  palaces  in 
high  relief  and  left  vast  dark  spaces  elsewhere. 
M--.  Ryan  tried  a  new  system.  All  the  light 
at  the  Exposition  is  concealed  from  the  eye. 
Il  IS  cast  by  giant  searchlights  or  huge  reflectors 
against  the  facades  of  the  exhibit  palaces.  At 
night,  every  detail  of  the  Exposition,  its  prodig- 
ious sculptures,  its  colors,  its  mighty  peristyles 
and  colonnades,  stand  out  as  clearly  as  if  by 
day.  And  the  buildings  are  more  resplendent, 
more  beautiful  than  in  day-light.  At  night  the 
Exposition  is  a  magical,  mystical  fairyland,  its 
charm  and  beauty  arc  simply  indescribable. 
The  mighty  l  ower  of  Jewels  stands  out  at  night 
like  a  giant  transparency,  almost  satin  white. 
A  battery  of  giant  searchlights  upon  the  harbor  s 
edge  spreads  an  aurora  of  colored  light  visible 
at  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  while  strange  shapes 
are  made  to  appear  in  the  heavens.  Mr.  Ryan 
kept  his  promises.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  done  before,  and  he  worked  night  and 
day  lo  perfect  the  plan. 

(Continued  in  August  Is9;ie.> 
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"I  try  not  to  feel  bitter  about  this  war,"  said 
Mrs.  Snowden,  who  is  in  San  Francisco  for  the 
Peace  Conference,  having  come  all  the  way 
from  England  to  do  her  part  in  promoting  the 
Peace  movement  in  this  country. 

And  truly,  at  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Snowden,  all 
thought  of  bitterness  leaves  one,  and  the  world 
appears  rosy  and  bright.  She  is  as  fresh  and 
sweet  as  the  morning  itself,  and  as  inspired  and 
inspiring.  She  has  that  wonderful  thing,  youth 
— the  quality  that  "makes  all  good."  One 
feels,  as  she  shakes  hands  heartily  and  says  with 
a  brilliant  smile,  all  sunshine  and  sincerity, 
that  she  is  glad  to  be  in  California  again, 
that  here  is  a  foe  to  bitterness  and  hatred;  they 
cannot  exist  in  her  presence. 

"Jt  sounds  a  trite  thing  to  say,"  continues 
Mrs.  Snowden,  as  we  sit  down;  "but,  the  surest 
way  for  women  to  bring  about  peace  is  to  keep 
away  from  hatred  of  any  nation  or  individual 
involved  in  this  war,  and  all  occasions  to  avoid 
expressing  such  feelings. 

"In  England,  the  strongest  feeling  among  the' 
women  is  the  desire  for  the  restoration  of 
Belgium's  rights  and  liberty.  There  are  not 
many  peace  societies  in  England,  but  a  powerful 
peace  sentiment  prevails  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  also  a  strong  movement  to  get  the  power 
of  arranging  international  relations  into  the  hands 
of  the  people.  It  is  now  handled  entirely  by  a 
few  diplomats,  and  the  people  have  no  voice,  no 
knowledge,  in  fact.  This  is  not  a  people's  war. 
It  was  brought  about  by  the  diplomats  of  the 
different  nations,  and  when  it  was  too  late  to  do 
anything  else,  the  people  were  told  that  war  was 
inevitable.  They  were  helpless  to  avert  it  then, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  fight,  which 
they  are  doing  with  a  will.  Yet  the  strongest 
feeling  in  England  is  resentment  of  Belgium's 
wrongs. 

"Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Belgians  have 
found  homes  in  Great  Britain,  and  everywhere 
they  are  received  and  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration.  The  chief  desire  in 
England  is  to  see  them  restored  to  their  place 
among  the  nations.  If  it  were  not  for  the  Bel- 
gian outrages,  there  would  be  very  little  war 
fever  in  England.  And  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  fever,  for  everywhere  there  is  a  quiet  deter- 
mination to  make  the  best  of  things  and  to  pro- 
ceed soberly  and  seriously  to  bring  about  a  peace 
that  can  come  only  from  a  perfect  understanding, 
and  no  diplomatic  secrets  from  the  people. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  British  women  that  the 
country  should  not  wait  for  the  moment  when 
peace  becomes  possible,  but  should  discuss  now 
everywhere,  the  principles  of  national  policy  and 
help  to  form  public  opinion  which  will  make  the 
peace  a  permanent  one.  They  are  urging  upon 
the  British  government  the  importance  of  declar- 


Dy  a  Staff  Correspondent 

ing  without  delay  the  terms  upon  which  the 
Allies  would  be  willing  to  make  peace. 

"The  women  of  Great  Britain  believe  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  country  should  be  subject 
to  democratic  control,  and  to  this  end  it  is  essen- 
tial to  have  a  thorough  reform  of  the  foreign 
office  and  diplomatic  service,  and  the  abolition  of 
secret  diplomacy.  They  of  course  can  regard 
as  democratic,  only  a  system  which  provides  for 
the  equal  representation  of  men  and  women. 


Mrs.  Philip  Snojvden 


"In  the  settlement,  the  claims  of  small  nations 
must  be  respected  and  territorial  re-arrangements 
be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  territories  affected.  First  of  all,  Bel- 
gium must  be  restored  to  its  place  amongst 
European  nations,  with  its  territory  unimpaired. 

"They  believe  that  the  foreign  policy  of  Great 
Britain  should  not  be  aimed  at  creating  alliances 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  balance  of 
power,  but  should  be  directed  to  concerted  action 
between  the  powers  and  to  the  setting  up  of  an 
International  Council.  Also  that,  pending  the 
possibility  of  disarmament,  Britain  shall  propose, 
as  part  of  the  peace  settlement,  an  international 
reduction  of  armaments,  and  that  the  manufac- 
ture of  armaments  should  be  nationalized  as  a 
means  of  preventing  future  wars. 

"The  suffrage  workers  in  England  are  devot 
ing  all  their  time,  their  energies  and  their  funds 
to  relief  work.  Needless  to  say,  the  results  are 
splendid. 


In  reply  to  the  query,  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  prospect  in  England  for  abolishing  drink  dur- 
ing the  war,  Mrs.  Snowden?  "  she  smiled  rather 
sadly  and  said:  "The  attitude  of  England  in 
this  matter  is  very  feeble.  Russia  has  done  away 
with  vodka.  France  has  entirely  banished  ab- 
sinthe. England  is  far  behind  them  in  the  drink 
reform.  You  may  not  know  this,  but  there  is  a 
committee  empowered  to  stop  the  liquor  traffic  at 
once  if  they  find  it  necessary.  The  question  is: 
When  will  it  be  found  necessary?  I  believe 
there  was  a  moment  in  the  life  of  the  country 
when  the  people  would  have  supported  the  ab- 
olishing of  drink.  That  moment  passed.  Now 
the  politicians  are  afraid  of  losing  the  revenue 
from  the  sale  of  liquor.  About  all  they  have 
done  is  to  close  the  public  houses  earlier  and 
open  them  later ;  place  a  heavier  tax  on  beer,  and 
prohibit  the  sale  of  raw  spirits." 

Just  at  this  point,  a  maid  brought  into  the 
room  a  vase  filled  with  long-stemmed  dark  red 
California  roses,  fragrant  and  beautiful. 
"Aren't  they  lovely!"  we  both  exclaim  at  once. 
And  while  Mrs.  Snowden's  face  glows  with  the 
pleasure  the  roses  give,  her  visitor  remarks: 

"California  is  glad  to  see  you,  glad  that  you 
have  responded  to  the  call  to  come  out  and  help 
with  the  Peace  Movement." 

"Oh,"  replies  Mrs.  Snowden,  with  that  lumin- 
ous smile  of  hers.  "It  would  take  less  than  that 
to  bring  me  to  America.  I  am  always  so  glad  of 
an  excuse  to  come.  Of  course  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  I  am  prepared  to  speak  and  do 
all  that  the  members  of  the  Peace  Conference 
ask  of  me.  Aren't  they  wonderful — the  Amer- 
ican women!  And  the  spirit  of  California 
women  is  splendid.    I  love  being  here." 

^ 

HAPPINESS. 
(By  Our  Pessimist.) 

Happiness  is  the  shortest  distance  between 
two  disappointments.  It  is  the  backgri  lund  of 
Hope,  the  reaction  from  Despair  and  the  illu- 
sion of  Forgetfulness. 

Happiness  is  the  brief  moment  after  some- 
thing attained.  It  is  something  we  remember 
to  have  had  after  it  has  gone. 

Happiness  is  what  we  often  envy  in  others, 
who  make  us  think  they  have  it.  It  is  a  tran- 
sient in  the  house  of  your  mind  who  is  gone 
before  you  have  shown  him  to  his  room. 

You  are  always  waiting  for  his  coming. 
When  he  comes,  you  never  know  how  to  treat 
him. — Life. 

#  cl* 

WHERE  HE  SAW  IT. 
Wise  Guy:  "Ever  see  a  close  race?" 
Utter  Nut:    "I  spent  three  months  in  Scot- 
land." 
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The  International 
Conference  of  Women 
Workers  to  Promote 
Permanent  Peace,  con- 
vened in  San  Francisco, 
under  the  auspices  of 
the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition. 

Previous  to  the  for- 
mal opening  of  the  Con- 
ference at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church,  la 
reception  was  given  to 
the  foreign  and  local 
supporters  of  this  move- 
ment by  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Havens  at  her  beautiful 
home  "Wildvvood"  in 
Piedmont  where  many 
of  those  interested  in  the 
Peace  Cause  were  de- 
lightfully entertained. 

The  organizing  Com- 
mittee of  the  |Confer- 
ence  consisted  of  Mrs. 
May  Wright  Sewall, 
Miss  Jane  Addams, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  Mrs.  Grace  Ju- 
lian Clarke,  Mrs.  Clara 
Bewick  Colby,  Mrs. 
Aline  Shane  Devin,  Dr. 
Leonie  H.  Fordham, 
Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Har- 
per, Miss  Hester  E. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Lucia 
Ames  Mead.  Miss  Har- 
riet Noble,  Mrs.  An- 
drea Hofer  Proudfoot, 
Dr.  Inez  C.  Philbrick, 
Miss  Alberta  Kate 
Shipley,  Reverend  An- 
na Garlin  Spencer,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Lowe  Wat- 
son and  Mrs.  Cyrus  H. 
Woodruff. 


The  important  and  practical  oulgrotvlh  of  this  Conference,  ivill  he  //ic 
reorganization  of  the  WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY  in  California,  rvith  a 
strong  group  of  local  women  as  officers  of  the  permanent  organization. 

This  movement  is  growing  with  remarkable  rapiditv  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  has  reccntlv  made  an  international  connection  through  the  Hague 
Congress  of  Women. 

Preamble  and  Platform 


Among  the  foreign 
members  of  the  Confer- 
ence who  gave  their 
support  and  valuable 
aid,  were — Mrs.  Philip 
Snowden,  Mrs.  Pethick  Lawrence,  Miss  Emily 
Hobhouse,  Miss  Maude  Roydon  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, Madame  Camille  Vidart,  Madame  Cha- 
foniere  Chaix  and  Madame  Fil  Klare  Honne- 
ger  of  Switzerland,  Dr.  Mia  Voiscevain,  Dr. 
Aletta  H.  Jacobs  of  The  Netherlands,  Fru 
Randi  Blehr  and  Fru  Ella  Anker  of  Norv.ay, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dobson  and  Mrs.  Charles  Strong 
of  Australia, 


WE,  WOMEN  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  assembled  in  behalf  of  World 
Peace,  grateful  for  the  security  of  our  own  country,  but  sorrowing  for  tlie 
misery  of  all  involved  in  tlie  present  struggle  among  warring  nations,  do 
hereby  band  ourselves  together  to  demand  that  war  be  abolished. 

Equally  with  men  pacifiicists,  we  understand  that  planned-for,  legalized, 
wholesale,  human  slaughter  is  today  Ilu-  sum  of  all  villainies. 

As  women,  we  feel  a  peculiar  moral  passion  of  revolt  against  both  the 
cruelty  and  the  waste  of  war. 

As  women,  we  are  especially  the  custodians  of  the  life  of  the  ages.  We 
will  not  longer  consent  to  its  reckless  destruction. 

As  women,  we  are  particularly  cliarged  with  the  future  of  cliildhood  and 
with  the  care  of  the  helpless  and  the  unfortunate.  \\'e  will  not  longer  endure 
without  protest  that  added  burden  of  maimed  and  invalid  men  and  poverty- 
stricken  widows  and  orphans  which  war  places  upon  us. 

As  women,  we  have  builded  by  the  patient  drudgery  of  the  past  the  basic 
foundation  of  the  home  and  of  peaceful  industry.  We  will  not  longer  endure 
without  a  protest  that  must  be  heard  and  heeded  by  men,  that  hoary  evil 
which  in  an  hour  destroys  the  social  structure  that  centuries  of  toil  have 
reared. 

As  women,  we  are  called  upon  to  start  each  generation  onward  toward  a 
better  humanity.  We  will  not  longer  tolerate  without  determined  opposition 
that  denial  of  the  sovereignty  of  reason  and  justice  by  which  war  and  all  that 
makes  for  war  today  render  impotent  the  idealism  of  the  race. 

Therefore,  as  human  beings  and  the  mother  half  of  humanity,  we  demand 
that  our  right  to  be  consulted  in  the  settlement  of  questions  concerning  not 
alone  the  life  of  individuals  but  of  nations  be  recognized  and  respected. 

We  demand  that  women  be  given  a  share  in  deciding  between  w-ar  and 
peace  in  all  the  courts  of  high  debate — within  the  home,  the  school,  the  church, 
the  industrial  .order,  and  the  state. 

So  protesting,  and  so  demanding,  we  hereby  form  ourselves  into  a  national 
organization  to  be  called  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 

We  hereby  adopt  the  following  as  our  platform  of  principles,  some  of  the 
items  of  which  have  been  accepted  by  a  majority  vote,  and  more  of  which  have 
been  the  unanimous  choice  of  those  attending  the  conference  that  initiated  the 
formation  of  this  organization.  We  have  sunk  all  difierences  of  opinion  on 
minor  matters  and  given  freedom  of  expression  to  a  wide  divergence  of  opinion 
in  the  details  of  our  platform  and  in  our  statement  of  explanation  and  infor- 
mation, in  a  common  desire  to  make  our  woman's  protest  against  war  and  all 
that  makes  for  war,  vocal,  commanding  and  effective.  We  welcome  to  our 
membership  all  wlio  are  in  substantial  sympathy  with  that  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  our  organization,  whether  or  not  they  can  accept  in  full  our  detailed 
statement  of  principles. 

PLATFORM. 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  Organization  is  to  enlist  all  American  women  in 
arousing  tlie  nations  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  to  abolisli 
war.    The  following  is  adopted  as  our  platform: 

/ .     The  immediate  calling  of  a  convention  of  neutral  nations  in  the  interest  of  early  peace. 

2.  Limitations  of  armaments  and  the  nationalization  of  their  manufacture. 

3.  Organized  opposition  to  militarism  in  our  own  country. 

4.  Education  of  youth  in  the  ideals  of  peace. 

5.  Democratic  control  of  foreign  policies. 

6.  The  further  humanizing  of  governments  by  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 

7.  "Concert  of  Nations"  to  supercede  "Balance  of  Power.  " 

8.  Action  toward  the  gradual  orgaizalion  of  the  world  to  substitute  Law  for  War. 

9.  The  substitution  of  an  international  police  for  rival  armies  and  navies. 
I  0.     Removal  of  the  economic  causes  of  war. 

I  I .     The  appointment  by  our  Government  of  a  commission  of  men  and  women,  with  an  adc- 


ale  appropriation,  to  promote  international  peace. 


Among  the  resident 
supporters  are  Mrs. 
Phebc Appcrson  Hearst, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wood 
Swift,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Cumberson,  Mrs.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Mrs. 
Frank  K.  MotI,  Mrs. 
James  W.  Orr,  Mrs. 
James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler, 
Miss  Charlotte  Anita 
Whitney,  Mrs.  Charles 
C.  Moore,  Mrs. 
James  A.  Barr,  Mrs. 
Mary  McHenry  Keith, 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy,  Mrs. 
Jesse  Lillienthal, '  Mrs. 
Alice  L.  Park,  Mrs. 
Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn, 
Mrs.  M.  T.  Laamage, 
Mrs.  Lehman  Blum, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Fran- 
coeur,  Mrs.  Frank 
Fredericks,  Mrs.  W. 
E.  Colby,  Mrs.  May 
Andrews  Wiggins, 
Ruth  B.  Ridges,  Mrs. 


AusI 


in  Sperry, 


Mr 


The  Woman's  Board  of  the  Panama-Paci- 
fic International  Exposition,  (he  New  Era 
League  of  Women  of  San  Francisco,  the  Pio- 
neer Women  of  California  and  the  Northern 
California  Branch  of  the  Woman's  Pe^ce  Par- 
ty, with  its  contributory  branches  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley,  Oakland,  Sausalito,  Palo  Alto, 
Los  Gato  and  Los  Altos,  have  pledged  iheir 
support  to  this  conference  by  a  unanimous  vote. 


I  he  women  o( 
look  upon  her  work 
valuable. 


George  Sperry,  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Spinks  and  Mrs. 
E.   K.  Stevenot. 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas 
jf  Chicago,  who  has  just 
leturned  from  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Con- 
gress at  the  Hague, 
where  she  was  sent  as 
a  delegate,  is  close- 
ly associated  with  Miss 
Jane  Addams  in  the 
Peace  Movement,  and 
ini[)resses  one  with  her 
pleasing  personality  and 
keen  intelligence.  Her 
speeches  duiing  her 
visit  to  San  Francisco 
have  been  marked  by  a 
directness  and  virility 
that  prove  her  a  valu- 
able worker  and  or- 
ganizer. 
California  have  come  to 
as  a  peace  organizer  as  in- 
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THE  POET'S  DAY. 


Since  San  Francisco,  through  the  management  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  called  the  peoples  of  the  world 
together  as  our  guests,  we  have  had  magnificent  Congresses 
of  all  kinds.  We  have  had  them  made  up  of  "Peace  and 
Plenty"  and,  we  have  had  them  of  another  kind  that  wring 
our  heart  almost  to  failure.  Edward  Markham,  (the  male 
California  genius)  vividly  tells  us  of  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. And,  take  it  for  granted,  when  he  tells  it,  that  is  quite 
enough — quite  enough,  after  you  have  read  every  line  he  has 
written  on  both  sides. 

We  give  Mr.  Markham  this  first  place  today — not  because 
he  wants  it,  no,  but  because  he  is  a  MAN !  And,  as  a  man 
writes  wonderful  poetry.  We  poor  women  have  been  so  long 
under  the  hypnotic  force  of  habit  that  we  set  up  the  great — 
if  they  happen  to  be  of  the  male  gender,  and  the  real  thing, 
as  the  head  of  all  that  is  worth  while.  We  want  to  do  it.  We 
love  to  do  it,  so  we  give  them  first  place.  But,  there  are 
others,  and  the  great  one  of  the  others  is  a  woman :  Ina  Cool- 
brith;  she  who  was  crowned  Queen  of  Song,  Poet-Laureate  of 
California,  "By  common  consent  of  all  the  guild  of  all  who 
write."  By  this  act  California  has  placed  another  star — in 
fact,  the  greatest  star,  in  the  firmament  of  her  glory,  and  at 
last  placed  it  where  it  belongs.  That  is:  In  a  way  it  is  where 
it  belongs — but;  only,  in  a  way.  For,  where  is  there  a  Queen 
of  Song  in  America  today  who  is  in  any  way  her  equal?  Where 
is  there  a  Queen  of  song  in  the  world  today  her  equal?  Think 
and  think  and  think  again.  Then,  decide.  We  have  none  such 
alive,  who  can  stand  the  test  from  every  standpoint.  From 
every  one,  remember. 

EVERYWOMAN  proclaims  and  insists  that  this  is  a 
fact.  EVERYWOMAN  is  grateful  that  this  much  of  the 
truth  has  reached  the  world  before  the  living  ears  cease  to 
hear.  This  truth,  as  a  general  thing,  only  reaches  the  spiritual 
ears,  and  consequently  deprives  the  unjealous  of  the  greater 
pleasures  of  this  life. 

Now,  men  and  women-poets  and  writers,  let  us  be  big 
enough,  broad  enough  and  true  enough — for  we  can  all  fill 
our  6wn  little  or  big  corner,  and  no  more — let  us  acknowledge 
and  assert  the  truth,  and  that  is:  Ina  Coolbrith  is  the  Poet- 
Laureate  of  the  world  today,  as  she  has  been  from  her  girl- 
hood up.  That  is,  we  mean  among  women,  for  there  are  gen- 
tlemen present,  as  Mr.  Boffin  might  say,  if  he  were  not  other- 
wise occupied ;  and,  like  ladies,  we  give  them  the  chance  to 
prove  up ! 

Indeed,  "By  common  consent  of  all  the  guild  of  those 
who  write,"  the  assertion  we  make  is  very  well  proven  al- 
ready; for,  they  have  conferred  on  Ina  Coolbrith  two  honors 
never  before  conferred  on  any  woman.  Some  years  ago,  the 
far-famed  Bohemian  Club  of  San  Francisco,  made  her  the  only 


woman  member  of  that  club ;  and  now.  The  Authors  and  Jour- 
nalists, from  the  ends  of  the  earth  have  placed  the  laurel 
wreath  upon  her  head,  and  named  her  Poet-Laureate,  a  dis- 
tinction which  has  never  been  conferred  on  any  woman. 

In  her  youth,  Whittier  made  use  of  her  poem,  "When  the 
Grass  Shall  Cover  Me,"  in  his  "Songs  of  Three  Centuries," 
without  knowing  who  the  writer  was,  and  pronounced  it  the 
best  in  the  collection.  Later,  he  traced  the  author,  and  his 
prophesies  for  her  future  are  now  being  fulfilled. 

George  Meredith,  in  trying  to  learn  from  the  wife  of  a 
California  supreme  judge,  all  about  our  poet,  walked  the 
floor  in  annoyance,  when  he  learned  that  she  had  any  other 
duty  that  that  of  writing  poetry,  and  said:  "She  is  a  true  poet; 
a  genius;  she  is  foremost  among  writers;  keenly  alive  to  every 
mood  of  Nature;  in  touch  with  all  human  emotions;  why  does 
she  not  come  to  London?  We  have  no  such  woman  writer 
with  us.  These  were  a  few  of  his  expressions  as  he  quoted 
from  "California"  and  from  "A  Wreath  of  Laurel." 

It  was  that  same  wreath  of  laurel  which  she  picked  and 
wove  into  a  wreath  and  sent  with  the  poem  by  Joaquin  Miller, 
to  lay  on  the  grave  of  Lord  Byron,  when  she  was  a  very 
young  girl,  and  which  created  such  a  furor  in  England  at  the 
time. 

Following  the  acceptance  of  the  poet's  crown,  Ina  Cool- 
brith called  to  the  platform  Mrs.  Josephine  McCrackin,  who 
had  been  one  of  the  early  day  writers,  and  while  the  crowd 
within  the  Civic  Auditorium  stood  in  silence,  vibrant  with 
love,  she  shared  the  honors  with  her  old  friends  who  had  come 
from  her  home  in  Santa  Cruz  to  attend  the  Congress. 

All  through  the  ceremony,  it  was  born  in  on  one's  soul, 
that  true  poets  are  the  links  between  God  and  man. 

^  ■  ■-  1^ 

j%  --y 

THE  WOMAN'S  PEACE  PARTY. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party  was  founded  at  Washington,  D. 
C,  January  10,  1915,  is  a  National  organization  with  branches 
in  all  the  States.  It  is  formed  by  the  most  highly  organized 
body  of  women  in  America — Women  who  have  given  their 
lives  to  the  betterment  of  all  women.  EVERYWOMAN  gives 
to  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  its  most  hearty  endorsement,  with 
the  full  realization  that,  in  the  end.  National  and  International 
Peace  must  come  through  women,  as  is  natural. 

God,  in  His  wisdom,  placed  the  human  life  of  the  world 
in  her  care.  Man,  in  his  blindness,  has  destroyed  the  products 
of  that  great  trust  by  the  million ;  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
them  for  the  sake  of  greed,  revenge  and  gain.  The  women  of 
today,  have  come  through  the  torture  of  ages  of  evolution — 
to  a  realization  that  God  never  intended  the  soul  of  her  soul 
nor  the  flesh  of  her  flesh  should  be  born  for  the  protection 
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or  greed  or  sport  of  Czars,  Kai- 
sers or  Kings.  And,  the  woman 
of  today  cries  out  in  the  agony 
of  her  soul:  "We  shall  have  no 
more  of  this  if  there  are  laws  di- 
vine or  human,  which  can  prevent 
it.  Let  the  monarchs  give  their 
breed  to  the  slaughter  if  they  so 
desire,  so  far  they  have  not  de- 
sired. Hence,  this  Woman's 
Peace  Movement. 

Men  too,  the  thinking,  humane 
men  of  the  world,  are  fast  coming 
to  the  conclusion;  but   as  they 

have  allowed  their  passions  and  pleasures  to  control  their 
lives,  the  evolution  is  coming  about  more  slowly  among  the 
great  masses  of  men — but  it  is  coming;  and  it  is  here  among 
the  enlightened. 

As  we  understand  this  movement,  it  is  not  at  all  one 
that  divorces  itself  from  the  help,  influence  or  advice  of  men 
— the  right  men — nor  is  it  to  buy  peace  at  any  price.  For, 
we  all  who  know  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  what  American 
liberty  stands  for  and  was  born  of,  also  know  that  there  have 
been  Holy  Wars — wars  for  the  protection  of  honor,  life  and 
country.  For  the  maintenance  of  such  causes,  no  woman 
would  refuse  either  her  own  life  nor  the  lives  of  those  who 
are  even  dearer  to  her.  But,  it  is  the  hope  and  conviction  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  that,  with  true  cooperation,  intelli- 
gent hard  work,  and  watchful  thoughtful  education,  wars  for 
greed  and  aggrandizement  may  be  abolished  in  the  future. 
Of  the  war  of  Europe  today — born  of  hydrophobia,  there  is 
little  hope ;  but,  in  the  future  peace  of  the  world,  the  women 
of  this  movement  believe  firmly. 

And  though,  so  far,  "Revolution  is  ever  dragging  Evolu- 
tion in  the  mud,"  women  must  turn  their  hearts  and  brains 
against  the  world-old  crime  of  complacent  acceptance  of  so- 
called  Fate,  and  take  their  full  share  and  responsibility  in 
the  obliteration  of  that  and  other  crimes  which  they  have  to 
bear,  and  for  which  they  have  to  pay  the  price  with  their 
heart's  blood,  though  most  of  these  crimes  are  not  of  their 
making. 

Now,  that  the  official  representative  of  the  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY  is  here  in  San  Francisco,  a  permanent  State 
Organization  is  being  formed.  Mrs.  Thomas  is  a  returned 
delegate  from  the  recent  International  Congress  of  Women 
at  the  Hague.  She  has  been  an  eloquent  and  attractive  figure 
in  the  International  Conference  sessions  of  Women  Workers 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition.  As  the  Exe- 
cutive Secretary  of  the  National  Organization,  she  has  come  to 
California  to  confer  with  the  peace  leaders  of  our  State  and  to 
perfect  the  local  organization  of  the  WOMAN'S  PEACE 
PARTY,  which  has,  so  far  been  a  temporary  organization  in 
California,  with  Mrs.  May  Wright  Sewell  as  chairman. 

On  the  completion  of  her  work  here,  Mrs.  Thomas  will 
return  to  New  York  to  assist  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  in 
the  Empire  State  Campaign  for  Woman  Suffrage. 

.J.  h 

.-y  n-  ^ 

A  STRANGE  CASE  OF  CRIMINAL  NEGLECT. 

On  the  part  of  some  one  in  authority,  or  through  the 
criminal  neglect  of  many  in  authority,  Professor  Erich  Muen- 
ter,  alias  "Professor  Frank  Holt,"  was  allowed  to  roam  over 
America  to  spread  his  doctrine  of  destruction  among  our 
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young  college  men,  after  he  was 
accused  of  wife-murder  some  nine 
years  ago.  By  such  criminal  care- 
lessness, he  was  enabled  to  ac- 
quire another  wife  and  family, 
which  he  would  unquestionably 
have  disposed  of  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  he  did  his  first  family, 
whenever  he  happened  to  feel  that 
they  interfered  with  his  views. 

Indeed,  the  escape  from  de- 
struction of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington and  of  the  Morgan  family 
whom  he  sought  to  exterminate 
as  well  as  the  hoped-for  victims  of  his  bombs  is  nothing  short 
of  a  miracle.  And  all  this,  simply  because  they  did  not  happen 
to  coincide  with  his  criminally  false  views  of  life — the  views 
which  say:  "Get  out  of  my  way,  or  I'll  kill  you!" 

There  are  hundreds  of  men  all  over  the  world  today  teach- 
ing the  same  doctrine  as  Professor  Muenter  put  into  practice, 
and  the  damage  they  have  done  in  the  past,  through  these 
teachings,  has  planted  the  microbe  of  slaughter  in  the  hearts 
of  the  men  who  are  devastating  Europe  today  with  the  self- 
same methods  and  with  no  greater  excuse,  than  had  Muenter 
for  his  desire  to  slaughter.  Following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter 
he  wrote,  immediately  before  his  suicide,  to  his  last  wife,  in 
which  he  mixes  up  God  without  a  touch  of  fear  for  his 
crimes.  In  fact,  in  answer  to  the  questions  of  the  authorities 
he  asservated:  "No,  there  is  no  one  mixed  up  in  this  affair  but 
myself  and  God!  '  And,  in  the  same  spirit  he  writes  his  wife 
and  children : 

"My  Dears:  I  must  write  to  you  once  more.  The  more 
I  think  about  it,  the  more  I  see  the  utter  uselessness  of  living 
under  these  circumstances.  Bring  up  the  dear  babies  in  fear 
of  God  and  man.    Goodby,  my  sweet.    Affectionately,  Frank." 

Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  the  men  and  women  of  Amer- 
ica refuse  to  allow  such  instructions  and  such  fiendish  ideas 
to  be  insidiously  instilled  into  the  education  of  their  children. 

Of  course  this  creature  was  not  mad  for  nine  or  ten  years, 
and  going  about  the  world  conspiciously  following  his  pro- 
fession among  men  who  are  able  to  detect  insanity,  he  was 
simply  trained  to  a  vicious  line  of  thought  that  became  natural 
to  him  and  that  was  simply  to  obliterate  all  who  stood  in  his 
way.  The  professor  who  recognized  him,  knowing  that  he 
had  fled  after  being  accused  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  and 
allowed  him  to  continue  on  his  way  just  "because  he  was 
doing  nicely  now,''  must  have  a  depressing  load  on  his  soul 
by  this  time,  provided  he  really  has  a  soul. 

il»  ■'ir< 

There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  the  crimes  perpetrated  by 
Professor  Muenter  did  not  have  a  fearful  influence  on  the 
mind  of  Carl  Aunwald,  a  man  of  a  like  turn  of  mind,  when  he 
took  revenge  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cumberson  for  his  dis- 
missal from  their  service  and  destroyed  their  beautiful  home 
and  cattle  and  so  nearly  succeeded  in  murdering  the  family. 

EVERYWOMAN,  and  indeed  all  who  know  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cumberson,  sympathise  with  them  in  their  loss,  and  congra- 
tulate them  on  the  fact  that  their  lives  were  saved;  for  this  is 
a  family  who  stands  and  has  always  stood  for  the  best  things 
in  America — Liberty  and  Peace  to  all,  not  to  half  of  the  worl(^. 
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The  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journahsts, 
which  was  called  into  a  working  unit 
from  all  over  the  globe  by  Ina  Coolbrith, 
its  President,  and  gave  freely  of  its  knowledge 
to  delighted  audiences — which  filled  large  halls 
to  overflowing — under  the  auspices  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Women's  Press  Association,  from 
June  29th  to  July  2d,  has  reluctantly  disbanded. 

In  the  history  of  National  or  International 
Congresses,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  so 
harmonious,  so  thoroughly  educational,  so  demo- 
cratic in  spirit,  so  cosmopolitan,  nor  one  that 
brought  about  such  deep  and  widespread  friend- 
ship among  its  members — friendships  that  will 
last  as  long  as  memory,  for  they  are  the  kind 
that  Ina  Coolbrith  delights  to  promote;  and  she 
was  the  soul  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Congress,  it  hon- 
ored itself  and  America  by  paying  a  long- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  great  Californian  by 
crowning  her  Poet-Laureate  of  California.  This 
ceremony  was  preceded  by  an  address  by 
United  States  Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  which 
was  both  graceful  and  touching,  as  he  is  a  life- 
long friend  of  Miss  Coolbrith,  and  is  a  thorough 
student  of  her  works  as  well  as  a  literary  critic 
of  good  ability  and  genuine  sympathy.  Follow- 
ing Senator  Phelan's  address.  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, with  feeling  akin  to  reverence,  invested 
Miss  Coolbrith  with  the  poet's  crown,  saying: 

"Upon  thee,  Ina  Coolbrith,  fci;  common  con- 
sent of  all  the  guild  of  those  rvho  rvrite — upon 
thee,  sole  living  representative  of  the  golden  age 
of  California  letters,  coadjutor  and  colleague  of 
the  great  spirit  of  that  age,  th\iself  n»c//  Tvorth^ 
fcp  natural  and  inherent  rights,  to  hold  place  in 
their  forward  ranl(,  upon  thee  I  Zap  this  poet's 
cron^n  and  name  thee  our  California  Poet-Lau- 
reate." 

The  ceremony  was  simple,  but,  so  great  was 
the  feeling  of  affection  for  the  woman  who  has 
given  love  and  life  to  making  California  famous, 
there  were  undisguised,  honest  tears  in  the  eyes 
of  men  and  women  alike,  and  Miss  Coolbrith's 
response  was  almost  silenced  by  a  wave  of  elo- 
quent emotion,  for  she  is  the  last  of  the  great 
ones  who  sang  of  "TTie  days  of  old,  the  days 
of  gold,  the  days  of  forty-nine!"  and  she  has 
kept  on  singing  to  this  very  day.  In  fact,  poets, 
both  in  England  and  America,  have  been  pro- 
fuse in  praise  of  the  following  poem  on  Bret 
Harte,  which  she  wrote  between  two  days,  for 
the  Bohemian  Club,  a  few  years  ago,  when  the 
club  held  a  celebration  in  his  honor,  and  which 
was  published  in  the  Sunset  Magazine  lately. 

Miss  Coolbrith  claims  that  this  poem  wrote 
itself  from  out  the  loving  memory  of  other  days, 
when,  as  a  young  girl,  she  wrote  sonnets  and 
lyrics  among  the  famous  few  whom  the  world 
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now  delights  to  honor.  Her  daily  associates 
then  were:  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Bret 
Harte,  Joaquin  Miller,  and  Prentice  Mulford. 
She  was  their  little  sister  and  their  idol,  and 
she  remained  so  all  through  their  lives;  nor  has 
she  lost  any  of  her  charm  for  the  writers  of 
today,  as  was  proven  by  their  reverent  devotion 
all  through  the  Congress. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult,  among  so  many 
famous  men  and  women  of  letters  who  ad- 
dressed the  Congress,  to  pick  out  which  one  was 
most  eloquent.  There  was  Edwin  Markham, 
whose  poetic  fire  glowed  with  a  brilliancy  and 
fervor  that  dazzled,  and  clothed  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate with  an  atmosphere  of  song  that  made  a 
delightful  blending  of  the  past  and  the  present. 
Of  "The  Saving  Power  of  Poetry,"  he  said,  in 
part:  "It  tells  of  things  as  they  ought  to  be. 
It  is  forever  chastening  our  souls.  It  is  a  sword 
bathed  in  Heaven.  The  broken  figure  of  an  old 
woman  leaning  against  a  wall  may  carry  more 
meaning  than  a  Queen's  pageant.  The  seeing 
eye  finds  material  in  the  most  humble.  A  genius 
is  a  man  who  can  take  a  hint." 

Dr.  Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  Dean  of 
Hastings  Law  College,  spoke  on  "  1  he  Value 
ol  Poetry,"  and  warmed  into  eloquence  over 
Miss  Coolbrith's  share  in  it.  Dr.  Taylor  was 
strong  and  sincere  in  his  estimate  of  the  value 
of  poetry  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  editor  of  The  Monitor, 
himself  a  poet  and  a  writer  of  powerful  plays, 
gave  a  most  vivid  and  intimate  account  of  "Cali- 
fornia and  Poetry."  Indeed,  many  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  Charles  Warren  Stod- 
dard, see  in  Mr.  Phillips  a  strong  temperamen- 
tal likeness  to  their  idol  of  early  California  days, 
and  predict  for  the  young  California  poet  a 
brilliant  future,  which  was  also  the  prediction 
of  Mr.  Stoddard,  with  whom  he  was  a  great 
favorite.  He  is  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  the 
faith  and  friendship  of  Miss  Coolbrith,  to  whom 
he  pays  the  homage  and  devotion  of  a  son. 

Redfern  Mason,  musical  critic  of  The  Ex- 
aminer, gave  a  fascinating  talk  on  "Song  Lore 
of  Ireland,"  showing  an  unusual  acquaintance 
with  "The  Little  People,"  to  whom  Mr.  Mason 
gives  great  credit  for  much  of  the  tender,  emo- 
tional poetry  which  sweetens  the  daily  life  of 
the  Irish  people,  and  which  gave  to  Shakespeare 
a  foundation  for  part  of  his  great  works. 

Mr.  P.  M.  Quinn,  Commissioner  from  New 
South  Wales  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition,  was  most  eloquent  on  "The 
Poetry  of  a  New  Continent."  And  it  would 
seem  that  the  poets  were  having  everything  their 
own  way,  and  delighting  in  the  spell  of  their 
witchery,  we  were  fast  forgetting  that  there  was 


anything  else  worth  while  listening  to,  until  along 
came  Mr.  Richard  Walton  Fully,  whom  half 
of  the  audience  affectionately  called  "Dick," 
even  if  he  does  write  fine  and  popular  plays. 
He  enjoyed  the  pet  name,  however,  and  brought 
us  back  to  a  realization  of  "The  Secret  of  Suc- 
cessful Drama." 

Mr.  Tully  analyzed  the  drama  in  a  scientific 
way,  from  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the 
movies,  and  it  was  an  unforgettable  treat  to 
hear  of  anything  scientific  described  with  such 
depth  of  feeling,  devotion  and  simplicity.  He 
proved  Shakespeare  to  be  a  scientist  with  emo- 
tion, and  persuaded  us  that  it  took  all  the  divine 
attributes  and  emotions,  as  well  as  a  year  and 
a  half  of  hard  labor  to  produce  a  successful 
drama,  that  took  only  two  or  three  hours  to 
deliver  to  a  critical  audience,  while  the  inspired 
poet  had  the  easiest  and  most  delightful  job  in 
all  the  world.  Of  course,  Mr.  Tully  did  not 
express  himself  in  just  these  words,  but  the 
meaning  was  the  same,  and  he  was  very  con- 
vincing. 

Mr.  Herbert  Bashford,  who  is  often  called 
the  Joaquin  Miller  of  the  North,  treated  "The 
Sonnet  in  American  Literature"  with  a  good 
deal  of  good  humor,  and  made  something  of  an 
analytical  study  of  poetry  and  literature  as  it 
is  presented  today. 

Then,  "  Fhe  ladies,  God  bless  them!"  as 
the  political  gentleman  says  when  he's  looking 
for  a  job,  contributed  a  goodly  share  to  the 
pleasure  and  profit  of  the  Congress.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  North-Whitcomb's  paper  on  "Norse  L  it- 
erature"  opened  up  a  new  field  of  thought,  and 
gave  both  variety  and  knowledge  to  her  audience. 
Her  fifteen-minute  address  on  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association, 
and  the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists," 
furnished  the  full  fifteen  minutes  with  a  fine 
blending  of  humor  and  enlightenment,  as  is  al- 
ways the  case  in  Mrs.  Whitcomb's  work. 

Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Lothrop  took  for  her  sub- 
ject "Hawthorne  in  Old  Concord  and  Rome." 
And,  as  the  lady  is  now  the  owner  of  the  Haw- 
thorne estate,  and  makes  her  home  there,  her 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  her  subject 
gave  it  a  peculiar  value,  and  showed  the  won- 
derful change  which  took  place  in  Hawthorne's 
viewpoint  between  the  first  impressions  he  re- 
ceived of  Rome  and  those  which  he  carried 
away  with  him  after  a  prolonged  visit.  Mrs. 
Lothrop,  who  is  herself  an  author  of  note,  added 
greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  audience  by  her 
delightful  reading  of  the  paper. 

Mrs.  Marian  Taylor  selected  for  her  sub- 
ject, "Stratford  and  the  Shakespeare  Festival," 
which  she  read  in  such  a  manner  that  even  the 
immortal  poet  would  feel  he  was  well  treated 
at  the  Authors'  and  Journalists'  Congress. 
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Much  to  the  regret  of  the  Congress,  Ger- 
trude Atherton  was  unable  to  be  present.  Her 
paper,  "Literary  Merchandise,"  was  there  and 
made  a  sensation.  It  also  made  "hash"  of 
many  of  the  magazine  writers  of  today.  In- 
deed, Mrs.  Atherton  looks  upon  many  of  their 
smart  efforts  strongly  in  the  nature  of  hash — as 
applied  to  the  English  language. 

We  hope  in  another  issue  of  E\  ERY- 
WOMAN  to  be  able  to  give  a  more  complete 
account  of  the  very  valuable  addresses  given 
as  space  forbids  our  doing  so  here. 

After  the  Greeting  to  the  Congress,  by  Ina 
Coolbrith,  the  following  gentlemen  contributed 
in  a  remarkable  degree  to  the  interest  of  the 
Congress : 

Address  by  James  A.  Barr,  Director  of  Con- 
gresses, Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

Sin  Lun,  Ex-Speaker  Chinese  Senate:  The 
Influence  of  Chinese  Literature  on  the  Political 
Development  of  the  Country. 

Professor  Aurelia  M.  Espinosa,  Department 
Romanic  Languages,  Stanford  University:  The 
National  Spanish  Drama. 


Zoeth  S.  Eldredge,  Author  Beginnings  of 
San  Francisco:  Fhe  Genesis  of  California  1  lis- 
tory. 

Professor  William  Dallam  Armes,  Univer- 
sity of  California:  Beginnings  of  California 
Literature. 

Charles  A.  Murdock:    Bret  Harte. 

fakuma  Kuroda,  Japanese  Art  Critic  and 
Author:    General  Idea  of  Japanese  Literature. 

Professor  Frank  E.  Hill,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity:   Free  Rhythm  in  Modern  Poetry. 

Charles  F.  Lummis:  What's  the  Matter 
With  California  Literature? 

Jeff  C.  Riddle  ("Charka,"  Modoc  Indian)  : 
The  Modoc  War  from  the  Indian  Standpoint. 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Aked,  D.D.,  LL.D.:  The 
Light  That  Failed. 

Martin  A.  Meyer,  Ph.D.,  Rabbi  Temple 
Emanuel :    Some  Mediaeval  Jewish  Poets. 

Professor  Raymond  Macdonald  A  1  d  e  n, 
Stanford  University:  The  Victorians  and  Con- 
temporary Literature. 

E.  A.  Acklam:    Are  Poets  Unpractical? 


Ina  C  oolbrith's  "California."  which  is  con- 
sidered by  many  critics  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  prophetic  poems  written,  was  splendidly 
read  by  Charles  Phillips,  and  closed  the  mem- 
orable Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists. 

Following  is  a  verse  from  the  poem: 

VERSE  FROM  CALIFORNIA. 

"Listen,  /ion>  /  have  seen 
Flash  of  strange  fires  in  gorge  and  hlacl(  ravine; 
Heard  the  sharp  clang  of  steel,  that  came  to 
drain 

The  mountain's  golden  vein — 
And  laughed  and  sang,  and  sang  and  laughed 
agam. 

Because  that  'NoTv,'  I  said,  '/  shall  he  Ifnon^n! 

I  shall  not  sit  alone; 
But  reach  mp  hands  unto  m\)  sister  lands! 

And  thev?    Will  the^  not  turn 
Old,  wondering  dim  eyes  to  me,  and  pearn — 

Aye,  they  n>ill  yearn,  in  sooth. 
To    my    glad    beauty,    and    my    glad  fresh 
youth!'  " 


For  twenty-five  years  (this  year  being  our 
silver  anniversary,  and  you  are  helping  us  cele- 
brate it)  this  Association  has  "lived  its  life," 
and  earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
army  of  writers  of  our  country.  The  "aim"  of 
the  Association,  as  promulgated  in  the  very  first 
"foreword"  of  our  founder,  Mrs.  Emily  Tracy 
Parkhurst,  who  said:  "The  policy  of  our  or- 
ganization precludes  the  adopting  of  any  general 
or  specific  action  in  political,  reformatory  or  re- 
ligious matters.  Representing,  as  we  do,  every 
varying  phase  of  public  and  private  opinion,  and 
committed  as  we  are  to  such  widely  diversified 
press  interests,  any  specific  action  would  bring 
disaster  upon  us. 

"We  are  banded  together  for  protection  and 
for  the  superior  power  co-operation  ensures. 

"It  is  understood  that  our  members  will  lay 
aside  all  self-interest  when  actively  engaged  in 
Association  affairs.  It  is  also  expected  that 
they  will  make  moral  and  intellectual  worth, 
and  not  social  status,  the  criterion  in  their  judg- 
ment of  each  other. 

"The  Association  will  not  pledge  itself  to 
support  any  movement  led  by  any  of  its  mem- 
bers, that  is  not  strictly  confined  to  the  actual 
sphere  of  newspaper  work,  publishing,  author- 
ship, or  the  absolutely  non-partisan  work  of 
Coast  advancement." 

"Among  the  potent  reasons  why  San  Fran- 
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cisco  should  have  this  Authors'  Congress,"  says 
Mrs.  Morrow,  "is  that  California  has  sent  more 
men  and  women  into  the  world  of  literature  than 
any  other  state  in  the  Union.  I  he  relation  of 
literature  to  the  activities  of  the  world"  is  poten- 
tial and  real.  It  is  all-embracing  and  all-enfold- 
ing. To  have  an  Authors'  Congress  m  1915 
would  be  to  gather  under  one  roof,  so  to  speak, 
all  the  literature  and  art  of  the  world;  to  gather 
here  in  Golden  ("alifornia,  all  the  flower  and 
fruitage  of  the  world.  California  has  been, 
truly,  the  mother  of  men.  No  other  state  has 
sent  forth  into  the  world  such  an  array  of  bril- 
liant men  and  women  in  all  the  walks  of  life. 

Not  only  has  California  contributed  to  the 
world  of  commerce  and  statesmanship,  but  to 
music,  painting,  art  and  literature.  Some  of  the 
most  brilliant  men  and  women  of  the  newspaper 
world  had  their  inspirations  here  under  these 
golden  skies.  Gertrude  Atherton,  one  of  the 
foremost  women  in  the  literary  world,  was  born 
here.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  came  here  as  a 
youth,  and  his  pen  was  ever  active  in  describing 
the  beauties  of  California  to  the  world.  His 
books  have  made  California  alive  and  vital. 
Ina  Coolbrith,  the  song  bird,  has  gathered  from 
sky  and  sea,  from  blossom  and  flower,  the  in- 
spiration for  some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  the 


world  has  known.  Fred  B.  Sommers,  that  brave 
and  gallant  gentleman  whom  death  called  all  too 
soon ;  Frank  Pixley,  whose  caustic  pen  made  the 
Argonaut  unlike  any  other  literary  paper  any- 
where printed;  Charles  H.  Phelps,  Edward 
Rowland  Sill,  W.  C  .  Morrow,  whose  English  is 
said  to  be  of  the  purest,  and  whose  books  have 
been  translated  in  France  and  Germany;  Joa- 
quin Miller,  I- rank  Norris,  Geraldine  Bonner, 
Brel  I  larte.  Bailey  Millard,  Edward  Town- 
send.  Annic  Laurie.  Miriam  Michelsen.  Alice 
Prescolt  Smith.  Lucia  C  hamberlain,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Richard  Walton  Tully,  George  Sterling, 
Ambrose  Bierce,  James  Hopper,  Charles  Keel- 
er,  Herman  Scheffauer,  Herman  Whitaker — 
but  why  go  on?  I  he  list  is  a  long  and  an  hon- 
orable one. 

Here's  to  the  n>oman  n>ith  many  a  care, 
Who  sits  all  day  in  her  office  chair. 
And  at  night,  rvhen  her  day's  n>or/f  is  thru. 
Goes  home  and  finds  more  worl(  to  do. 
Gets  up  in  the  n)orning  and  cool(s  and 
scrubs. 

And  wrestles  around  with   laundry  tubs. 
Yet  the   usual   hour  finds   her  scribbling 
there. 

Beside  her  desf(  and  office  chair. 
If  she's  strong  enough  this  burden  to  tote. 
Here's  to  the  State  where  they   lei  her 
Vote — California." 
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"I  address  you  today  on  the  topic,  'America 
as  a  New  Field  for  Poetry.' 

"The  South  can  claim  to  have  given  to 
America  the  national  poet  with  the  most  original 
and  daring  note — Edgar  Allan  Poe.  He 
brought  to  his  work  the  strictest  credenda  known 
to  the  poetic  art.  He  insisted  that  the  poet  must 
be  looked  on  as  the  creator  of  beauty — yes,  that 
he  must  bring  us  a  wilder  beauty  than  earth 
supplies.  Poe  fought  the  heresy  of  the  didactic, 
for  he  well  knew  that  in  mere  preachment,  we 
get  only  a  half  truth.  He  knew  that  only  when 
beauty  is  added  to  truth  do  we  gel  the  perfect 
and  rounded  orb.  He  taught  us  that  poetry 
should  aspire  toward  that  supernal  loveliness  we 
call  the  Ideal. 

"The  antithesis  to  Poe  appeared  in  the  North 
in  the  shaggy  personality  of  Walt  Whitman. 
Here  was  a  man  with  a  stentorian  voice,  a 
mastodon  step.  He  swept  aside  the  old  criteria 
of  the  poet's  art.  He  did  not  seek  for  the 
strange  beauty  of  the  Ideal,  nor  for  the  delicate 
and  vanishing  beauty  of  earth.  And  yet,  in  his 
way,  he  was  also  a  nourishing  and  magnetic 
spirit  of  poesy — altho  he  lacked  the  restraints 
that  belong  to  the  higher  walks  of  the  muses  and 
the  graces  of  existence.  He  revived  our  interest 
in  the  common  way  and  the  common  man.  He 
flouted  the  past  with  its  tradition ;  for  he  came 
to  voice  'these  immediate  days  of  current 
America. 

"Here  are  two  poets  standing  at  the  opposite 
poles  of  the  lyric  world.  Poe  is  seeking  for 
wierd  beauty  in  the  distant  and  the  dead: 
Whitman  is  seeking  for  robust  emotion  in  the 
humanity  that  surges  around  us.  Poe  is  ideal 
beauty ;  Whitman  is  human  sympathy ;  the 
poetry  of  Poe  rises  toward  the  supernal  loveli- 
ness; the  poetry  of  Whitman  reaches  out 
toward  the  familiar  and  the  human. 

"But  neither  Poe  nor  Whitman  gives  us  the 
whole  gospel  of  poetry.  Poe  is  too  wholly  de- 
tached from  the  common  and  human  life,  is  too 
pallid  a  pursuer  of  the  fugitive,  is  too  absorbed 
in  the  irrecoverable  joys,  the  pathos  of  the  vanish- 
ing, the  poetry  of  love  and  death.  He  is  deeply 
stirred  only  by  the  sadness  that  is  in  the  face  of 
beauty, 

'Beauty  that  must  die; 

And  Jo\)  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips. 

Bidding  adieu.' 
"This  is  Poe.  Whitman,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  too  wholly  immersed  in  the  prosaic  and  familiar 
present.  We  smell  in  him  too  much  of  the  mere 
sweat  and  dust  of  the  trodden  road.  His  chants 
are  never  winged  by  any  worship  of  the  ideal  and 
romantic  woman,  and  they  are  seldom  touched 
by  the  heroic  dream  of  a  social  humanity. 

"Now,  the  poetry  of- the  future  must  include 


By  Edwin  Marl(ham. 
Author  of  the  "Man  With  the  Hoe." 

the  ideals  of  these  two  men — Poe,  the  fastidious 
singer  of  love  and  beauty  and  death;  Whitman, 
the  hairy  bard  of  the  trodden  way,  the  lusty  god 
of  the  ground.  The  new  poetry  will  contain 
these  two  men,  and  more  than  these  men  have 
ever  dreamed. 

"It  is  charged  that  our  America  reeks  with 
materialism,  that  she  is  breast-deep  in  the  mire  of 
the  market  place,  that  she  knows  nothing  but  the 
cynical  philosophy  of  worldly  success.  Alas, 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  this.  It  is  a  fact  that 
mere  selfish  politics   and   money-making  tend 
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to  send  a  chill  upon  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  true  that  the  high  music  of  Apollo's 
lyre  is  almost  crowned  by  the  raucous  rattle  of 
the  cash-register. 

"Yet  there  is  a  divine  side  to  politics  and  to 
money-making.  It  is  right  to  erect  and  maintain 
the  pillars  of  the  State,  for  the  State  is  the 
fortress  of  the  social  safety.  It  is  also  right  to 
make  money  if  we  make  it  in  righteousness,  for 
money  affords  us  the  material  resources  for  living 
a  complete  life. 

"And  here  comes  in  the  function  of  the  poet. 
It  is  the  poet's  high  mission  to  caution  us  that  the 
forum  and  the  market-place  must  be  lifted  above 
the  level  of  the  wolf's  den  and  the  swine's 
trough.  In  the  midst  of  the  loud  struggle  for 
position  and  the  long  battle  for  money,  the  poet 
must  arise  to  proclaim  the  nobler  values  of  life. 


He  must  drive  home  the  master  fact  that  char- 
acter is  the  true  end  of  our  existence  and  that  the 
heart  of  character  is  the  resolute  service  of  the 
Good.  He  must  recall  us  from  the  'outer 
darkness'  of  the  self-life,  must  remind  us  that 
money  and  position  are  not  the  true  ends  of  our 
existence,  but  that  they  are  only  tools  to  help  us 
in  our  unselfish  service  of  the  Good — only  tools 
to  help  build  and  beautify  the  world,  to  rekindle 
waning  lamps  and  to  put  back  the  stones  into 
broken  walls.    This  points  the  way  to  Paradise. 

"So,  if  at  times  the  poet  sounds  the  soft 
pipings  of  peace,  touches  the  strings  of  a 
chamber  lute,  still  there  are  other  times  when  he 
must  sound  the  loud  clarion  of  alarm.  The 
great  poet  is  the  heaven-sent  seer,  who  comes  to 
judge,  to  counsel,  to  command — comes  ordained 
to  throw  upon  these  concerns  of  time  a  light  from 
Eternity. 

"The  poet,  dwelling  upon  exalted  heights, 
comes  to  judge  the  world  as  it  is  in  the  light  of 
the  world  as  it  ought  to  be — comes  to  infuse  into 
the  hearts  of  men  the  lofty  courage  of  life,  to 
create  for  their  consolation  and  joy  that  nobler 
vision  of  life,  the  vision  that  saves  the  world. 

"The  poet  is  forever  chastening  our  souls  with 
the  vision  of  a  strange  beauty — forever  disturb- 
ing our  easy  optimism  with  a  bugle  of  battle.  He 
sends  on  men  a  noble  discontent,  a  divine  im- 
patience, the  impatience  of  the  acorn  to  be  an 
oak.  Into  the  world  of  the  imperfect,  he  sends 
not  peace  but  a  sword — a  sword  bathed  in 
Heaven.  He  points  away  from  the  selfish 
ephemeral  concerns  to  the  higher  issues  of  life 
and  death.  He  thunders  his  averments  that  to 
be  something  is  more  than  to  get  something;  that 
to  make  a  life  is  more  than  to  make  a  living; 
that  we  must  put  back  into  the  world  more  than 
we  take  out  of  it;  that  we  are  all  the  conscripts 
of  an  unseen  kingdom,  the  Comrade  Kingdom 
that  is  to  come." 

The  State  Music  Teachers  will  meet  from 
July  12th  to  I  7th  in  Oakland  and  promises  to 
be  a  brilliant  gathering.  Dr.  Horatio  Parker 
and  Ernest  R.  Kroeger  will  be  present  and  sev- 
eral of  the  local  talent  will  be  heard  in  concert. 
Mr.  Arthur  Conradi  will  give  an  evening  recital 
and  has  promised  a  very  attractive  programme. 
Miss  Nobu  Hara,  a  Japanese  soprano,  educated 
and  trained  in  Tokio,  will  appear  in  a  song  re- 
cital and  many  more  of  whom  mention  will  be 
made  in  the  next  issue. 

In  reading  a  long  list  of  suicides  in  the  City 
of  the  Angels,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
the  two  prevailing  causes  are  Domestic  Discord 
and  Homesickness. 
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San  Francisco,  July  5,  1915. 
To  the  Editor  of  Everywoman : 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  One  of  the  lovely 
events  of  our  recent  Literary  Congress  was  the 
reading  of  Ina  Coolbrith's  poem  on  Bret  Harte. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  appropriate,  see- 
ing that  Bret  Harte  and  Ina  Coolbrith  stand  at 
the  literary  summit  of  the  Golden  West. 

But  the  Bret  Harte  poem  was  not  only  ap- 
propriate; it  was  also  excellent.  Nothing  more 
finished  has  ever  come  out  of  our  golden  land. 
The  poem  has  delicacy  and  force ;  it  has  rhyth- 
mic life  and  imaginative  beauty.  I  am  hoping 
that  it  will  be  included,  at  an  early  day,  in 
Miss  Coolbrith's  volume  of  poems.  The  Harte 
poem  will  increase  the  fame  of  our  "poet  lau- 
reate of  California." 

Edwin  Markham. 

'-J-  -T. 

BRET  HARTE. 
B])  Ina  Coolbrith 
What  wizardry  is  this?    What  necromance  ? 
These  forest-aisles,  these  mountains  grim  and 
Vast? 

These  shadowy  forms  and  faces  that  advance 

From  out  the  mist])  past  ? 
The  old  famdiar  faces,  horv  they  crowd! 
Like  ghosts  returning  from  the  farther  shore! 


These  Beings  without  Being,  pe/  endowed 

With  Life  forevermore. 
Each  in  r»p  own  life-weft  has  woven  part. 
Whether  or  grave,  or  gap;  unkempt  or  shorn: 
This  one,  "The  Luck"  '/""P  called  hiiu,  stole 

nip  heart 
The  day  that  he  was  born. 
With  these  I  sal  beside  the  camp-fire's  glow 
And  heard,  through  untaught  lips,  old  Homer 

tell 

The  Tale  of  Troy,  till  with  the  falling  snow 

Cod's  last  white  silence  fell. 
I  l(new  the  cabm  in  the  lone  ravine 
Where  she,  the  Fallen,  far  from  mart  and  men. 
Watched  by  the  stricken  and,  unknown,  made 
clean 

Her  garment's  hem  agam. 
And  these,   the  Partners  in  world-storm  and 
stress. 

With  faithful  love,  unknowing  selfish  aim; 
The  friendship  pure  that  grew  not  cold  nor  less 

Through  good  or  evil  fame. 
These,  too  (I  loved  them!),  reckless,  debonair. 
That  life  and  fortune  staked  upon  a  cast; 
The  soul  itself  held  lightly  as  the  air. 

To  win  or  lose  at  last. 
1  tracked  the  mountain  trail  with  them;  the  sweet 
Cool  smell  of  pines  I  breathed  beneath  the  stars; 


After  her  greeting  to  the  guests  and  mem- 
bers assembled.  Miss  Coolbrith  spoke  of  the 
labor,  one  of  love,  in  behalf  of  the  Congress, 
which  had  occupied  her  for  the  better  part  of 
two  years;  during  which  she  had  sent  out, 
through  the  Exposition,  over  4000  letters  of 
invitation  to  all  parts  of  the  world  and  received 
answers  to  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  number. 
She  said  that  she  had  undertaken  this  work, 
taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful  Exposition 
in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  which  is  now  being  held  in  our  city, 
because  our  State  is  comparatively  young,  is 
separated  from  her  sister  States  by  long  stretches 
of  territory,  is  the  guardian  of  our  western  shores, 
is  emerging  from  the  results  of  the  cataclysm  of 
nine  years  ago,  and  she  believed  that  a  gather- 
ing of  the  world-writers  here  and  at  this  time, 
would  do  more  to  make  the  older  world  aware 
of  its  beauty,  possibilities,  strength  and  courage 
than  could  any  other.  Then,  deploring  the  war 
which  had  prevented  so  many  from  being  with 
us,  she  made  way  for  the  speakers  upon  the 
programme,  who  were  many  and  the  time 
limited. 


At  the  closing  session  at  the  Exposition 
grounds,  July  2d,  Miss  Coolbrith's  closing  re- 
marks were  partly  in  repetition  of  those  at  the 
greeting;  though  she  took  occasion  to  give  warm 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  As- 
sociation, under  the  auspices  of  which  the  Con- 
gress was  held,  and  of  which  she  is  President, 
for  their  loyal  co-operation,  mentioning  as  a 
tower  of  strength  her  Vice-President,  Mrs.  L. 
Y.  Pinney,  and  saying  that  while  the  organi- 
zation, with  other  friends  had  chosen  signally 
to  honor  her,  she  was  far  from  being  the  only  one 
in  the  ranks  to  merit  high  award ;  and  she  looked 
upon  herself  in  the  light  of  an  "Ave  Caesar." 
She  spoke  of  Mrs.  Sexton,  Madge  Morris,  Mrs. 
Richmond  and  others  of  its  writers,  and  gave 
high  praise  to  "  I  hat  Queen  of  Journalism,  Mrs. 
Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Everywoman,  the  best  woman's  journal  puh^ 
lished  on  this  or  any  other  coast." 

And  then  with  much  emotion,  thanking 
friends  and  guests  alike  for  their  interest  and 
unfailing  attendance  and  attention,  she  bade 
them,  not  farewell,  but  "aloha"  and  "adios." 


California  really  does  fine,  true,  strange  things.  This  time  she  is  guilty  of  gratitude.  By 
crowning  Ina  Coolbrith  Poet-Laureate,  she  has  crowned  herself  with  glory  and  proven  that  a 
poet  and  a  prophet  may  have  honor  at  home  as  Well  as  abroad. 


The  laugh,  the  song  I  heard:  the  rhythmic  feet 

To  tinkle  of  guitars. 
I  knew  the  Mission's  fragrant  garden  close. 
Heavy  with  blooms  the  wind  might  scarcely  stir. 
Its  little,  laughing  maid — Castilian  rose! — 

And  saucy  speech  of  her. 
I  /fncn'  them  all — but  best  of  all  I  /fnen> 
(Who  in  himself  had  something  of  all  these). 
The  Man,  withm  whose  teeming  fancy  grew 

These  Wondrous  histories. 
I  see  him  often,  with  the  brown  hair  half 
Tossed  from  the  leaning  brow,  the  soft  yet  /fcen 
Crop  cpc5  up-lifted  with  a  tear  or  laugh 

From  the  pen-pictured  scene. 
And  hear  the  voice  that  read  to  iiic  his  dear 
W ord-children — and  I  listen  till  I  seem 
Back  in  the  olden  days;  they  are  the  near 

And  these  are  but  a  dream. 

O  Prince  of  Song  and  Story!    Thee  we  claim. 
The  first  and  dearest,  still  our  very  own! 
We  will  not  yield  the  glory  of  thy  name 

Nor  share  thy  laureled  throne! 
Although  beneath  a  gray  and  alien  sky. 
Across  long  leagues  of  land  and  leagues  of 
Wave, 

We  may  not  reach  thy  dust  with  tear  and  sigh. 
Nor  deck  '^P  lonely  grave. 

4*  'i* 

THE  LURE  OF  THE  DESERT  LAND. 

Madge  Morris-Wagner. 
Have  you  slept  m  a  tent  alone — a  lent 

Out  under  the  desert  sky — 
Where  a  thousand  thousand  desert  miles 

All  silent  round  you  lie? — 
The  dust  of  the  aeons  of  ages  dead. 

And  tlie  peoples  that  trampled  by? 
Have  you  looked  m  the  desert's  painted  cup. 

Have  you  smellcd  at  daWn  the  wild  sage 
musk. 

Have  you  seen  the  lightning  flashing  up 
f-rom  the  ground  in  the  desert  dusk? 

Have  you  heard  the  song  in  the  desert  rain 
(Like  the  undertone  of  a  wordless  rhyme.) 

Have  you  Watched  the  glory  of  colors  flame 
In  its  marvel  of  blossom  time? 

Have  you  lain  with  your  face  in  your  hands, 
afraid, 

lace  down — flat  down  on  your  face — and 
prayed. 

While   the   terrible   sand   storm    whirled  and 
swirled 

In  its  soundless  fury,  and  hid  the  World 
And  quenched  the  sun  in  its  yellow  glare — 

Jusl  you,  and  your  soul,  and  nothing,  there? 
If  you  have,  then  you  /fnon^,  for  you've  felt 
its  spell, 

I  he  lure  of  the  desert  land. 
And  if  you  have  not,  then  I  could  not  tell — 

For  you  could  not  understand. 


EVER  Y  IVOM  AN 
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Those  who  were  present  at  the  opening  recep- 
tion of  the  Authors'  Congress,  given  in  the 
Forum  Club  in  mid-June,  remember  what 
Senator  Phelan  said  in  his  remarks  regarding  the 
resources  of  California.  With  all  due  credit 
given  to  our  unparalleled  riches  of  gold  and  fruit 
and  other  material  products.  Senator  Phelan 
showed  us,  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  wonderful 
record  of  California  as  a  producer  of  still  better 
things — the  arts,  the  intellectual  fruits,  so  to 
speak,  which,  in  this  favored  land  of  ours,  yield 
an  abundance  beyond  computation.  Certainly, 
in  poetry,  California  has  given  the  world,  and 
continues  to  give,  a  legacy  worth  more  than  all 
the  gold  of  her  mines;  for,  in  her  poetry,  Cali- 
fornia has  produced  something  that  even  her 
piled  up  ores  could  not  purchase — the  essence  of 
beauty,  a  balm  to  heal  and  cure  the  hearts  of 
men  of  the  very  ills  that  gold  has  bred  in  them. 

California  is  the  land  of  poetry.  The  songs 
of  immortal  singers  attest  it.  There  are  great 
names  in  the  scrolls  of  the  poetic  glories  of  the 
past  that  proclaim  it ;  and  many  a  voice  today 
announces  the  fact  to  the  world.  To  live  in 
California,  is  to  breathe,  to  see,  to  feel,  poetry  at 
every  turn.  Poetry  in  California  is  as  inevitable 
as  fruits  and  flowers — it  is  in  the  very  air  and 
the  very  soil.  There  is  an  inspiring  sweep  to  the 
California  landscape — a  mighty  cascading  of 
green  forested  mountain  slopes  spreading  to 
golden  valleys;  a  towering  splendor,  as  of  the 
sublime  old  giant  redwoods,  and  an  infinitely 
fragile  beauty,  as  of  delicate  little  wind-shaken 
flowerets  starring  the  meadows  or  dancing  at  the 
feet  of  those  same  great  swaying  trees  in  whose 
heaven-touching  tops  the  wind  plays  like  an 
organ; — there  is,  in  short,  in  California  an  infin- 
itude of  natural  beauty  that  irresistibly  stirs  the 
poetic  sense.  In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the 
spirit  of  poesy  breathe  over  the  face  of  the  land 
as  in  California. 

From  the  earliest  recorded  days,  California 
has  given  poetic  inspiration  to  men.  Its  very 
name  and  beginnings  have  their  source  in  poetic 
legend,  when  the  land  of  gold  was  sung  of  as  a 
mystic  isle  of  undreamt  wonders  lost  in  a  magic 
sea.  And  when  the  Franciscan  Padres  came,  to 
bring  the  light  of  Faith  to  the  pagan  wilderness, 
did  they  not  at  once  fall  under  its  poetic  spell? — 
was  not  the  founder  of  California,  Junipero 
Serra,  a  poet  of  the  poets  when,  with  thrilled 
heart  and  joyful  eye,  he  found  in  the  desert 
wastes  a  Castillian  rose,  and  plucked  it  and 
cherished  it  and  immortalized  it  in  his  letters 
home  to  far-off  Spain? 

When  the  days  of  the  Padres  vanished  like  a 
song  that  is  sung,  and  the  Mexican  regime  was 
in  its  ascendancy,  poetry  still  found  voice  in  the 
serenade  and  the  riding  song  of  the  caballero. 
And  then  came  the  American,  and  the  opening 
of  the  present-day  California;  and,  quick  upon 
the  heels  of  Argonaut  and  adventurer,  the  min- 
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Bv  Charles  Phillips. 

strel  and  the  bard  of  the  newer  day — a  voice 
that  sang  not  only  of  the  throbbing  present,  but 
chanted,  too,  the  glories  of  the  Spanish  past. 

If  California,  after  her  "splendid  idle 
forties,"  was  destined  to  finally  awake  and  give 
to  America  and  to  the  world  wealth  in  such 
abundance,  in  such  glorious  stream,  as  no  poet 
had  ever  dared  to  dream,  so  also  was  she 
destined  to  give  us  poetry  of  the  finest  vein.  Our 
national  literature  has  been  enriched  beyond 
measure  by  the  poetry  of  California.  The 
Golden  State  was  hardly  opened  to  the 
American  before  it  began  to  find  definite  voice 
in  the  tongue  of  its  new  inhabitants.  By  the  time 
that  people  were  settled  down  in  California  and 
the  printing  press  established,  men  and  women 
were  writing  poetry  and  publishing  it,  glorifying 
the  land  of  their  adoption,  singing  its  beauties 
and  its  romance. 


Charles  Phillips,  A.  M. 


Bret  Harle  was  one  of  the  first  of  America's 
great  literary  geniuses  to  sing  of  California. 
Strange  to  say,  he  is  not  remembered  as  a  poet, 
as  he  should  be.  Yet  his  writings  in  verse 
deserve  rank  with  the  first  in  the  land.  But  he 
used  his  powers  with  such  a  fine  reserve  that  the 
entire  body  of  his  poetical  works  is  meagre,  when 
measured  by  the  thirty  years  he  took  to  pro- 
duce it. 

Harte  loved  the  romance  and  legendary  lore 
of  California.  There  are  a  dozen  poems  of  his, 
retelling  old  stories  of  the  Padres'  days — "The 
Miracle  of  Padre  Junipero,"  "Concepcion  De 
Arguello"  (whose  story  Mrs.  Atherton  has  im- 
mortalized in  her  novel,  "Rezanov")  ;  "Friar 
Pedro's  Ride,"  and  so  on.  But  the  best  known 
of  all  Harte's  "Mission  Poems,"  if  we  may  so 
classify  them,  is  "The  Angelus:" 
Bells  of  the  Past,   whose  long-forgotten  music 

Still  fills  the  wide  expanse 


Tingeing  the  sober  twilight  of  the  Present 

With  color  of  romance! 
I  hear  your  call,  and  see  the  sun  descending 

On  rock  ond  wave  and  sand. 
As  down  the  coast  the  Mission  voices,  blending, 

Cirdle  the  heathen  land. 
Within  the  circle  of  your  incantation 

No  blight  nor  mildew  falls; 
Nor  fierce  unrest,  nor  lust,  nor  low  ambition 

Passes  those  airy  walls. 
Borne  on  the  swell  of  your  long  Waves  receding, 

I  touch  the  farther  Past; 
I  see  the  dying  glow  of  Spanish  glory. 

The  sunset  dream  and  last! 
Before  me  rise  the  dome-shaped  Mission  towers. 

The  white  Presidio; 
The  swart  commander  in  his  leathern  jerkin. 

The  priest  in  stole  of  snow. 
Once  more  I  see  Portola's  cross  uplifting 

Above  the  setting  sun; 
And  past   the   headland,   northward,  slowly 
drifting. 

The  freighted  galleon. 
O  solemn  bells!  whose  consecrated  masses 

Recall  the  faith  of  old; 
O  tinkling  bells!  that  lulled  with  twilight  music 

The  spiritual  fold! 
Your  voices  break  and  falter  in  the  darkness — 

Break,  falter,  and  are  still; 
And  veiled  and  mystic,  like  the  Host  descending. 

The  sun  sinks  from  the  hill! 

There  was  another  field  in  which  Bret  Harte 
excelled — the  poetry  of  the  old  mining  days. 
As  long  as  his  undying  stories  of  the  camps  are 
remembered,  so  will  be  "Truthful  James,"  who 
introduced  to  the  world  the  immortal  "Heathen 
Chinee :" 

"For  ways  that  are  dark 
And  for  tricks  that  ere  vain 
The  heathen  Chinee  is  peculiar." 

Harte's  camp-fire  poems  are  unique  and  in- 
imitable.   There  is  nothing  like  them  in  any 
literature.    They  stand  alone,  with  keen  imagina- 
tion and  sprightly  fancy  immortalizing 
"The  olden  days. 
The  golden  days 
The  days  of  Forty-nine." 
Who  can  forget  "Dickens  In  Camp"? — 
"Perhaps  'twas  boyish  fancy — for  the  reader 

Was  youngest  of  them  all — 
But  as  he  read,  from  clustering  pine  and  cedar 

A  silence  seemed  to  fall." 

That  poem  has  been  listened  to,  in  the  same 
deep  silence,  the  wide  world  over ; — but,  the  tear 
of  memory  brushed  away,  how  the  rafters  of  the 
world  have  rung  to  the  refrain  of  "The  Spelling 
Bee  at  Angels,"  and  all  the  other  hearty  yarns 
that  the  poet  told  in  rhyme  of  the  days  of  the 
Argonauts. 

From  Harte  we  turn  to  Charles  Warren 
Stoddard,  his  friend  and  co-worker.  Although 
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Stoddard's  fame,  like  Harte's  rests  most  securely 
on  his  prose,  he  was  nevertheless  a  singer  of 
songs  of  unforgettable  beauty.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  observe  and  sing  of  the  beauties  of 
California.  He  loved  with  a  poet's  passion, 
the  land  whose  seasons  Harte  described  as 

"Half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers,  half 
A  year  of  dust  and  sky;" 
and  he  wandered  through  those  seasons,  seeing 
with  a  poet's  eye  and  singing  with  a  poet's  joy: 

"The  tumbling  hills,  in  broTvns  and  reds. 

And  gray  sand-hillocks,  everywhere 

Ate  buried  in  the  mist,  that  sheds 

Its  subtle  snow  upon  the  air." 

He  loved  the  sea  that  washes  the  California 
shore;  he  loved  the  blue  Californian  heavens: 

"White  caravans  of  cloud  go  by 

Across  the  desert  af  bright  s^y." 

Even  these  brief  passages  reveal  how  char- 
acteristically Californian  Stoddard  is.  Then 
when  we  come  to  such  a  piece  of  descriptive 
verse  as  his  "In  the  Sierras,"  we  have  Cali- 
fornian nature  poetry  at  its  very  best.  In  this 
fine  long  poem  he  sings  of 

"The  Valley  of  the  ages  and  the  place 
Of  the  wind-braided  Waters" 
and  in  its  swelling,  sounding  lines,  whose  words 
like  notes  of   music   continually   surmount  and 
overtop  each  other  in  ever  increasing  beauty, 
we  seem  to  ascend  to  the  very  heights: 
"Look  "p.        heart,  unto  the  heights!  look  up 
Beyond   the  frosty   hills,  through   torrent  and 
wood, — 

Onto  the  wind-swept  highland,  with  its  bed 
Of  diamond^powdered  snow; 

*     *     *     Still  we  climb ! 

The  season  and  the  summit  passed  alike. 

Beneath  the  gray  crags  unsurmountable ; 

Care,  like  a  burden  falling  from  our  hearts; 

Joy,  like  the  wmgs  of  morning,  spiriting 

Our  souls  in  ecstasy  to  outer  worlds 

Where    the  moon  sails  among  the  silver  peaks 

On  the  four  winds  of  heaven! 

In  one  poem  above  all  others,  Stoddard  voiced 
the  soul  of  California,  that  spirit  of  the  past  and 
the  present,  uttering  its  message  in  the  music  of 
the  bells  of  the  Old  Mission  San  Gabriel.  "The 
Bells  of  San  Gabriel,"  is  a  classic,  and  one  of 
the  poems  which  Californians  cherish  as  among 
their  greatest  songs.  Not  all  the  histories  and 
tales  that  have  been  written  tell  so  effectively  the 
tragic  story  of  the  old  days  that  are  lost  as  does 
this  splendid  poem. 

No  California  poet  has  ever  surpassed  Stod- 
dard in  picturing  this  garden  spot  of  God.  One 
more  quotation  from  his  descriptive  poems — his 
"Yosemite," — that  goal  of  all  travelers,  that 
despair  of  the  most  gifted  pens.  See  how  mar- 
vellously he  presses  all  its  transcendent  beauties, 
all  its  sublimity  and  majesty  and  vastness,  into 
the  brief  compass  of. a  sonnet: 


YOSEMITE. 

Innumerable  lessons  to  relate 

And  myriad  voices  rushing  to  baptize 
These  chosen  lips  which  send  into  the  skies 
Their  oracles  to  awe  and  elevate. 

The  world's  chief  mouthpiece  is  this  marvelous 
gate. 

That  lavish  nature  wholly  sanctifies 
With  majesty  and  beauty.    Here  my  eyes 
Some  revelation  seem  to  penetrate; 
For  Cod,  begetting  mysteries  from  the  first. 
All  glorified,  stood  down  upon  the  rock. 
And  smiting  through,  the  curious  earth  Was 
riven — 

A  thousand  silver  arteries  were  hurst — 

The   mountains   staggered  from  the  fearful 
shock. 

With  heart  laid   bare   to   the  soft   eyes  of 
Heaven. 

Bret  Harte  and  "Charlie"  Stoddard  are  gone 
the  way  of  all  earthly  singers;  and  all  the  poets 
of  the  old  school  have  passed  away,  but  one. 
One  remains,  still  singing,  Ina  Coolbrith,  the 
younger  sister  of  that  group  of  Immortals  that 
first  made  California  famous  in  the  land  of  let- 
ters. Ina  Coolbrith  holds  a  unique  position 
today  in  the  literary  world.  Still  vigorous  in 
her  song,  she  yet  links  the  present  with  the 
past  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Whittier  was  her 
friend  and  admirer,  Mark  Twain  and  Stod- 
dard and  Harte  and  Joaquin  Miller  were  her 
co-laborers.  She  was  on^^  of  the  founders  of 
the  "Overland  Monthly."  Her  name  spans 
the  years;  and  today  she  stands  for  the  highest 
and  the  best  in  California's  literary  expression. 
There  are  times  when  her  poetic  voice  seems 
verily  the  utterance  of  the  spirit  of  California — 
at  once  strong  and  sweet,  ample -and  fine. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  woman  of  it,  speaking  the 
woman  soul  of  California.  Her  ode,  "Calif- 
ornia," which  stands  alone  as  a  complete  and 
comprehensive  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the 
State,  its  beauty  and  romance,  is  a  splendid 
sustained  utterance.  In  it  she  sings  of  the 
land  where 

"The  palm-tree  and  the  pine 

Strike  hands   together  under  the  same  slfies," 

the  land  whose 

".  .  .  great  hills  are  pure,  undesecrate. 

White  with  their  snows  untrod 
And  mighty  with  the  presence  of  their  Cod!" 

And  she  makes  California  call  with  reproach- 
ful voice  to  the  poets  who  neglect  her  for  other 
lands: 

"But  all  my  lays  and  legends  fade  aWay 
From  lake  and  mountain  to  the  farther  hem 
Of  sea,  and  there  be  none  to  gather  ihcm!" 

This  fine  ode,  written  years  ago,  has  ever 
remained  a  rally  call  for  the  poets  of  Calif- 
ornia. Ina  Coolbrith  herself  has  been  true  to 
Cali'ornia;  and  it  can  safely  be  said  that  no 
other  writer  of  the  Golden  Stale  has  done  more 


to  foster  our  native  song  than  she.  Her  poetry 
breathes  the  spirit  of  the  California  out-of- 
doors,  ranging  from  the  sea  to  the  Sierras  with 
a  splendid  sweep.  With  an  infinitely  delicate 
touch  she  shows  us  the  beauties  of  the  fields 
and  hills; — she  has  immortalized  California's 
two  famous  flowers,  the  golden  poppy,  and  the 
Mariposa  lily,  and  all  her  writings  breathe 
the  golden  air  and  are  bright  with  the  golden 
color  of  California. 

Closely  touching  us  today — scarcely  yet  gone 
out  of  sight  in  the  Bark  of  Death  beyond  the 
refulgent  waters  of  the  Golden  Gate    is  one 
who  left  us  only  yesterday,  it  seems — Joaquin 
Miller,  a  poet  whose  fame  is  international,  yet 
one  who  belongs  wholly  and  entirely  to  Calif- 
ornia.   California  was  his  life-long  home.  Here 
he  produced  his  work,   and  of  this  land  he 
sang  as  the  place  next  to  Heaven  itself  !i — 
"White  peaks  that  prop  the  sapphire  blue 
Look  down  on  Edens,  such  as  when 
That  fair,  first  spot  perfection  /foen^ 

And  Cod  walked  perfect  earth  with  men. 
"I  say  Cod's  kingdom  is  at  hand 

Right  here,  if  we  but  lift  our  eyes 
I  say  there  lies  no  cone  or  land 

Between  this  land  and  Paradise !" 

It  is  to  this  California  poet  the  world  owes 
those  two  masterpieces,  "Columbus,  "  and  "  The 
Greatest  Battle,"  the  one  with  its  inspiring  re- 
frain of  courage  and  the  fighting  spirit — 
"Sail  on,  sail  on,  sail  on!" 
And  the  other  with  its  immortal  lines — 
"The  greatest  battle  that  Was  ever  fought  was 
fought  by  the  mothers  of  men." 

With  this  brief  review  of  the  work  of  Cali- 
fornia's earlier  and  better  known  poets,  there 
is  space  left  to  only  mention  the  names  of 
others — Edward  Rowland  Sill,  famous  for  his 
"Opportunity;"  Richard  Realf,  Stephen  Mas- 
sett,  Edward  Pollock,  Bartholomew  Dowling 
the  author  of  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all 
war-songs,  "Hurrah  for  the  Next  I  hat 
Dips!"     ;  and  this  is  but  an  incomplete  list. 

With  us  today,  and  vigorously  of  the  present, 
yet  not  unrelated  to  California's  Golden  Era, 
is  Edwin  Markham,  famous  the  world  over  as 
the  author  of  "  I  he  Man  With  the  Hoe."  Mr. 
Markham  is  a  Californian,  some  of  whose  best 
poetry  relates  to  the  Golden  State.  There  is  a 
passage  in  "A  Mendocino  Memory"  (in  his 
book,  "Lincoln  and  Other  Poems")  which 
proves  how  keen  is  this  singer's  sense  to  the 
beauties  of  California j 

"/  climbed  the  canyon  to  a  river-head. 

And  looking  backward  saw  a  splendor,  spread 
Miles  beyond  miles,  of  every  kmgly  hue 

And  trembling  tint  the  looms  of  Arras 
knew — 

A  flowery  pomp  as  of  the  dying  day, 
A  splendor  where  a  Cod  might  take  his  way. 
"And  farther  on,  the  wide  plains  under  me. 
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"/  reatched  the  light-fool  winds  of  morning  go 
Soft  shading  over  wheat-fields,  far  and  free. 
To  l(ccp  their  old  appointment  with  the  sea. 
And  farther  yet,  dim  in  the  distant  glow. 
Hung  on  the  east  a  line  of  ghostl})  snow." 
One  of  the  most  widely  known  California 
poets  today  is  George  Stirling.     Stirling  has 
published  four  volumes  of  poetry,  "The  Wme 
of  Wizardry,"  "The  Testimony  of  the  Suns," 
"The  House  of  Orchids,  '  and  "Beyond  the 
Breakers,"  and  his  writings  deal  largely  with 
Californian  subjects.    One  of  his  best  poems  is 
"At  the  Grave  of  Serra,"  though  it  is  spoiled 
by  a  pessimistic  pagan  ending.    I  quote  the  first 
stanza  of  it : 

"  'Tis  midnight  and  the  Eagle  seel(s  the  sea. 
Which,  near  at  hand,  eternallv  mtones 
Its  Woe  immeasurable.    Through  the  pane 
Of  Donder  casement  giving  on  the  south. 
The  moonlight  holds  a  chill  and  gleaming  shaft 
Above  the  grave  where  Serra  sleeps.    O  heart! 
Flaming,  audacious  heart,  so  long  in  dust! 
'Twas  thy  reward  to  die  ere  died  thy  Worl(s, 
To  perish,  ere  the  Vision  too  was  fled. 
The  vineyard  and  orchard  and  the  fold 
Have  passed,  and  passed  as  Well  that  other 
flock 

Thy  tenderest  concern,  O  spirit  pure. 
Who,  in  an  age  of  infamy  and  gold 
Saw  souls  alone." 

A  very  popular  poet  of  California  is  John 
McGroarty,  the  author  of  "  The  Mission  Play," 
and  known  from  one  end  of  the  State  to  the 
other  as  the  man  who  wrote  "Just  California." 
Mr.  McGroarty  is  not  only  a  poet  and  play- 
wright, but  an  editor  and  an  historian  as  well ; 
but  it  is  as  a  singer  of  sweet,  heart-appealing 
songs  that  he  is  loved.  With  his  book,  "Wan- 
der Songs,"  he  has  won  the  warm  praises  of 
the  critics.  "The  King's  Highway,"  "The 
Hills  of  Santa  Cruz,"  "The  Bell  of  Dolores," 
and  "The  Road  to  Monterey"  are  among  Mc- 
Groarty's  most  popular  poems;  but  it  is  always 
as  the  author  of  "Just  California"  that  this 
much-loved  poet  is  hailed: 

'Twixt  the  seas  and  the  deserts, 

'Twixt  the  wastes  and  the  waves. 
Between  the  sands  of  buried  lands 

And  ocean  s  coral  waves. 
It  lies  not  East  nor  West, 

But  like  a  scroll  unfurled. 
Where  the  hand  of  Cod  hath  hung  it, 

Down  the  middle  of  the  world. 

It  lies  where  Cod  hath  spread  it 

In  the  gladness  of  His  eyes. 
Like  a  flame  of  jeweled  tapestry 

Beneath  His  shining  slfies; 
Where  the  green  of  woven  meadows. 

And  the  hills  in  golden  chains. 
The  light  of  leaping  rivers. 

And  the  flash  of  poppied  plains. 


Another  poet  who  has  made  many  beautiful 
ballads  and  songs  about  the  Mission  history  of 
California  is  Charles  D.  South,  whose  long 
poem,  "The  Mission  Bell,"  is  often  quoted. 
John  Vance  Cheney,  author  of  three  or  four 
volumes  of  Californian  poetry,  his  latest,  "By 
the  Silver  Gate,"  is  a  singer  whose  home  is  in 
the  South,  and  whose  songs  deal  largely  with 
Southern  California.  James  Connolly,  of  Coro- 
nado,  is  another  poet  of  the  South,  whose  songs 
are  mostly  of  the  sea.  Howard  Sutherland  is 
a  California  poet  who,  though  steeped  in  the 
classic  lore  of  Greece,  still  never  forgets  the 
land  that  first  gave  him  inspiration.  Hermann 
Scheffauer,  long  a  resident  of  California,  and 
author  of  several  books  of  poetry,  is  now  in 
England,  where  so  many  Californian  writers 
have  won  the  highest  recognition.  Samuel  John 
Alexander,  whose  book,  "The  Inverted 
Torch,"  was  recently  published,  is  a  writer  of 
very  powerful  verse.  Mrs.  E.  C.  Tompkins 
is  a  poet  whose  work  reveals  a  deep  love  of 
nature,  a  sensitiveness  to  the  touch  of  delicate 
and  fragile  things.  Another  of  our  poets,  now 
dead,  of  whom  this  same  fine  sympathetic  na- 
ture was  strongly  characteristic,  was  Mrs. 
Milne,  who  was  the  author  of  two  volumes, 
"A  Cottage  Gray,"  and  "For  Today." 

And  thus,  by  the  way,  let  it  be  noted  how 
high  a  place  is  occupied  by  women  in  the  poetry 
of  California.  Strange  to  say,  one  of  our  most 
vigorous  writers,  one  whose  pen  has  the  virile 
swing  of  a  man,  is  a  nun — Sister  Anthony,  of 
Notre  Dame  College,  San  Jose.  One  of  her 
best  pieces  is  an  answer  to  Markham's  "Man 
With  the  Hoe,"  in  which  the  poet  glorifies 
labor,  and  celebrates,  not  the  degradation,  but 
the  triumph  of  the  working  man: 
"  ...  Is  his  heart  less  of  flesh 
Because  his  hands  are  seamed  and  hard  with 
toil? 

Cannot  his  spirit  leap  the  narrow  bars 

Of  daily  drudgery  and  strife  for  bread? 

And  are  his  eyes  too  dull  to  catch  these  faint 

Far  glimpses  of  the  Infinite  that  star 

The  mists  of  earth  with  splendor?  Noble  hand. 

It  wields  a  sceptre  mightier  than  a  King!" 

I  must  conclude  my  paper  with  a  mere  list  of 
names.  There  is  Herbert  Bashford,  author  of 
"At  the  Shrine  of  Song,"  a  singer  of  power 
and  grace ;  Clarence  Urmy,  whose  lyrics  are 
exquisite,  and  redolent  of  California;  May 
Stanislaus  Corcoran,  who  has  written  beauti- 
fully of  the  Big  Tree  Country  of  Mariposa; 
Edward  Robeson  Taylor,  master  of  the  sonnet 
form ;  Amelia  Truesdell,  devotee  of  the  Old 
Missions;  Porter  Garnet,  Marcella  Fitzgerald, 
Agnes  Manning,  Rose  O'Halloran,  Harriet  M. 
Skidmore,  Sarah  C.  Burnett,  Mira  Mahoney, 
Kate  M.  Nesfield,  Annie  Wynne,  Anna  Mor- 
rison Reed,  Fannie  de  Chantal  Miller,  Daniel 


O'Connell,  Charles  Anthony  Doyle,  Michael 
Williams,  Clark  Ashton  Smith  and  Mary  Mal- 
loy.  In  the  person  of  Mary  Malloy  we  have, 
I  feel,  a  poet  who  promises  really  great  things. 
Already  she  has  done  work  of  which  any  poet 
might  be  proud.  Her  "Winged  Victory  of 
Samothrace,"  recently  published,  is  an  excep- 
tional piece  of  work.  Her  "Panama"  still 
stands,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  poem 
yet  written  on  the  great  canal,  not  excepting 
like  poems  by  such  eminent  singers  as  Stephen 
Phillips  and  Percy  Mackaye. 

Thus  does  our  story  of  the  poetry  of  Cali- 
fornia, opening  with  the  record  of  a  misty  and 
romantic  past,  end  with  face  turned  brightly 
toward  the  future.  Thus  do  we  learn  that  in 
California,  more  truly  than  in  any  other  land, 
it  can  be  said  of  the  poet — as  Ina  Coolbrith 
has  so  beautifully  sung: 

"He  Walks  with  Cod  upon  the  hills! 

And  sees,  each  morn,  the  world  arise 
New-bathed  in  light  of  Paradise. 

He  hears  the  laughter  of  her  rills. 
Her  melodies  of  many  voices. 
And  greets  her  while  his  heart  rejoices. 

She,  to  his  spirit  undefiled. 

Makes  answer  as  a  little  child; 

Unveiled  before  his  eyes  she  stands, 
And  gives  her  secrets  to  his  hands." 


Junipero  Serra  By  Seumas  O'Brien 
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It  is  useless  for  us  to  speculate  "how  did 
Hawthorne  come  by  this  power  to  so  dissect 
the  human  soul?"  Whence  is  that  gift,  so 
awful  in  its  responsibility — so  tragic  m  its 
power  to  turn  and  rend  the  user — unless  he  had 
diviner  gifts  to  counterbalance?  And  this  is 
precisely  whal  Hawthorne  had.  By  birth  and 
training  came,  as  we  have  seen,  much  that 
tended  to  a  gloomy  outlook  on  life.  But  a 
marvellous  imagination,  that  splendid  gift  of 
the  gods,  bestowed  the  richest  equipment,  and 
for  equipoise,  he  was  so  evenly  balanced  by 
sound,  common  New  England  sense,  that  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  though  he  was,  he  controlled 
all  the  ill  features  of  such  temperamental  ten- 
dencies. Moreover,  he  had  with  it  all,  a 
keen  sense  of  humour,  disguised  as  it  might  be, 
from  all  but  his  circle  of  intimacy.  Also,  Haw- 
thorne was  quite  prudent  in  conserving  his 
strength  of  body  and  mind.  I  suppose  there 
rarely  is  an  author  who  surpassed  him  in  the 
thrifty  use  of  his  powers,  mental  and  physical. 
He  knew  when  long  days  of  dreaming  and  a 
fallow  mind  would  best  suit  the  proper  growth 
of  his  work ;  and  though  apparently  idle,  his 
mind,  never  forced  beyond  its  own  best  judg- 
ment, could  by  this  means,  work  out  its  own 
salvation.  He  never  wrote  for  a  public,  im- 
patient and  nagging.  It  is  doubtful  if  a  public 
would  ever  have  seen  a  line  of  his  writings,  had 
not  his  material  wants,  and  those  of  his  family, 
compelled  him  to  allow  the  printer  to  have  the  re- 
sults of  his  labors. 

Then  also,  Hawthorne  knew  his  own  limi- 
tations, as  rarely  an  author  does,  and  he  kept 
to  his  own  chosen  line  of  work.  It  probably 
never  occurred  to  him  to  wander  into  any  other. 
It  is  quite  within  the  range  of  possibilities  in 
dealing  with  a  character  like  Hawthorne's,  to 
fall  into  the  habit  of  classifying  him  solely  as 
the  Puritan  product,  trained  in  the  hard  school 
of  New  England  village  life.  Born  in  Salem 
in  1804,  he  encountered  in  his  early  years,  as 
we  all  know,  few  of  the  ameliorating  influences 
to  make  a  joyful  boyhood,  especially  since 
family  conditions  handicapped  him  from  the 
start. 

It  is  small  wonder  then  that  Hawthorne  was 
unmistakably  marked  by  that  ancestral  Puritan 
strain.  The  wonder  is,  that  temperamentally 
there  was  in  him  such  an  admirable  mixture  of 
a  gentle  nature — a  saving  sense  of  humour, 
quite  concealed,  it  is  true,  as  we  have  said,  ex- 
cept to  those  who  knew  him  best — and  a  broad 
and  lofty  spirit  of  liberality  toward  others  who 
quarrelled  with  his  views  and  methods.  He 
also  had  a  large  measure  of  the  animus  of  the 
citizen  of  the  world,  possessing  an  adaptability 
to  forms  and  customs,  that  might  at  first  be 
new  and  strange.  His  personality  was  strongly 
marked,  yet  winning  and  magnetic  when  oc- 
casion required. 


B})  Mrs.  Hcn  icll  Mulford  Lolhrop. 

{Mrs.  Lolhrop  whose  pen  name  is  "Margaret 
Sidney"  is  the  author  of  "Five  Little  Peppers." 
She  has  olDt^ed  and  occupied  since  1883  "The 
Wapside"  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  the  old 
home  of  Nallianiil  Hawthorne — her  rvinters  be- 
ing spent  in  Boston.  The  following  is  an  Ex- 
tract from  a  paper  read  hp  her  at  the  Authors' 
Congress.) 

Hawthorne  resented  bitterly  the  irksome  rules 
that  would  bind  him  to  an  arbitrary  intercourse 
with  people.  He  broke  from  such  society.  Iso- 
lation from  it  appeared  to  be  his  only  salva- 
tion, driving  him  apparently  to  the  hermit's  idea 
of  freedom;  but,  in  reality,  Hawthorne  was  the 


Mrs.  Harriett  Lothrop 

farthest  removed  from  a  hermit.  He  knew 
his  innermost  power  would  not  work  in  the  open ; 
it  was  like  the  shy  New  England  Mayflower 
drawn  deeply  within  the  forest  glade,  unfolding 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men.  He  must  tend  it 
silently,  unseen  by  others,  till  it  arrived  at  blos- 
som and  fruitage;  but  he  ever  opened  all  "the 
windows  of  his  soul"  as  Whither  has  pul  it, 
"to  the  sun." 

The  hill-top  back  of  "  The  Wayside,"  his  old 
home,  was  christened  by  Mrs.  Hawthorne,  "  1  he 
Mount  of  Vision."  Here  Hawthorne  would 
daily  pace  back  and  forth,  brooding  over  his 
work,  and  formulating  plot,  scene  and  charac- 
ter. Rose,  his  daughter,  has  described  to  mc, 
his  appearance  as  he  walked  slowly,  his  hands 
maybe  crossed  back  of  him,  a  camlet  cloak 
(if  in  cold  weather)  over  his  .shoulders,  and  his 
head  bowed  a  bit  as  if  lost  in  thought.  The 
trees  on  the  hillside  were  little  like  the  dense 
growth  that  now  meets  the  eye,  so  that  his  figure 


could  be  plainly  seen.  He  was  majestic,  she 
said,  outlined  against  the  sky  interlaced  with 
trunks  of  pine  and  oak.  His  communings  over, 
he  would  come  down  over  his  especial  path, 
cross  the  terrace  and  the  lawn,  and  go  up  to  his 
Tower,  where  he  would  commit  to  paper  his 
morning's  work. 

The  study  in  the  I  ower  at  "  The  Wayside," 
Old  (  oncord  is  swept  by  the  waving  pine-branch- 
es that  tap  their  soft  fingers  against  the  north 
window — the  big  room  is  almost  in  a  wealth  of 
greenery,  with  dear  glimpses  between,  of  the 
ridge-slope  leading  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne's 
"Mount  of  Vision."  On  one  side  is  the  sweep 
of  the  amphitheatre  of  grassy  terrace  and  lawn 
and  the  pine  grove,  where  begins  the  "Larch 
Path,  "  while  the  two  windows  on  Lexington 
Road  give  a  view  of  that  "Old  Bay  Road," 
over  which  marched  the  British  in  their  jubi- 
lant sortie  on  old  Concord,  on  that  April  1 9, 
1  775,  and  which  they  took  "on  the  run"  on  their 
way  back  to  Boston  Towm  later  on  that  same 
day. 

We  must  remember  that  in  "Septimius  Felton" 
the  last  work  that  Hawthorne  penned,  the  scene 
was  set  at  "The  Wayside"  in  this  same  Revolu- 
tionary period,  and  at  the  time  of  the  "Con- 
cord fight." 

On  July  4,  1904,  occurred  the  Centenary 
of  the  birth  of  Hawthorne.  It  seemed  no  more 
than  fitting  that  his  old  home,  "The  Wayside," 
should  do  him  honor  by  appropriately  observ- 
ing the  event,  and  accordingly  I  arranged  a 
series  of  daily  meetings;  first,  on  the  birthday, 
being  given  up  to  the  ceremonies  connected  with 
the  dedication  of  the  boulder  on  his  path  lead- 
ing up  to  the  hill-top,  the  unveiling  of  which 
was  done  by  his  granddaughter,  Beatrice  Haw- 
thorne. 

This  is  the  inscription  on  the  boulder:  "This 
tablet,  placed  at  the  centennial  exercises,  July 
4,  1 904,  commemorates  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
He  trod  daily  this  path  to  the  hill  to  formulate 
as  he  paced  to  and  fro  upon  its  summit  his 
marvelous  romances." 

).  ). 

THE  STRAIN  ON  GERMANY'S 
HATING  FACILH  IES. 

Word  comes  from  Berlin  that  the  Germans 
are  so  mad  at  Italy  as  almost  to  forget  England. 

Germany  has  been  reckless  in  her  expendi- 
tures of  hatred.  After  spreading  herself  in 
hating  Russia,  Belgium  and  England,  she  has 
good  possibilities  of  being  called  upon  to  hale 
Holland,  Switzerland,  the  United  Stales  and  all 
the  Balkans. 

What  will  happen  if  these  additional  strains 
on  her  temper  find  her  with  her  entire  reserve 
of  resentment  exhausted? 

Will  she  burst  like  a  boiler  when  the  water 
gets  too  low  in  it? — Life. 
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By  Augusla  Borle. 
From  many  lands  and  places  we  assembled 
for  this  Cuban  night,  and  to  many  lands  and 
places  we  carry  the  memory  of  its  charm  and 
beauty.  The  stately  promenade  of  lovely  dark- 
eyed  women  and  courtly  men,  winding  up  the 
broad  stairway  of  the  pavilion,  to  be  welcomed 
by  Ina  Coolbrith  and  General  Enrique  Loyaz 
del  Castillo,  Commissoner   General   of  Cuba. 

The  notable  gathering  contained  authors  and 
journalists  attending  the  International  Authors 
and  Journalists'  Congress,  in  this  city ;  and  the 
descendants  of  Spanish  families  whose  names  are 
part  of  the  romantic  history  of  our  state;  also 
many  who  are  famous  in  different  branches  of 
the  world's  work. 

The  Cuban  buildmg  formed  a  wonderful  set- 
ting for  the  occasion,  which  was  General 
Castillo's  tribute  to  the  writers  of  America;  he, 
himself,  being  a  man  of  literary  taste  and  ability. 
It  was  a  rare  example  of  Cuban  hospitality.  A 
scene  of  enchantment,  as,  high  above  the  court, 
rose-colored  and  azure  lights  threw  soft  rays  on 
the  scene  below ;  on  the  rose-wreathed  fountain 
with  its  tmklmg  rambow  sprays;  on  the  brilliant 
troubadours  and  maids  who  sang  and  danced  the 
folk  music  of  fair  Spain,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  stringed  instruments,  lambourin  and  castinets ; 
on  the  distinguished  guests  walking  beneath  the 
tropic  palms  or  through  the  circling  balcony. 
Standing  in  the  jutting  alcove  of  the  gallery,  Se- 
nora  Leo  Arrillaga  sang  with  charm  and  pathos, 
"La  Galondrina;"  and  there  Senorita  Amelia 
Maytorena  played  the  "Symphonic  Espagnol" 
of  Lulo.  The  audience  displayed  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  at  the  playing  of  the  "Allegro  de 
Concerto"  of  Granados,  by  Senorita  Flora 
Mora,  the  gifted  young  Cuban  pianiste.  Senor 
Leroux  sang,  "In  Old  Madrid,"  and  the  long, 
long-forgotten  song  will  linger  in  our  memory 
for  many  a  day. 

General  Castillo  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
members  of  the  Cuban  staff,  whose  courtesy  to 
the  guests  was  untiring.  Senor  Centurion,  the 
architect  of  the  Cuban  building;  Senor  Agra- 
monte,  Senor  and  Senorita  Buchanan,  and  Sen- 
orita Beers  displayed  the  cordiality  that  shall 
always  be  regarded  as  characteristically  Cuban. 

The  pageant  has  passed;  but  faintly  comes  to 
us  the  sound  of  music,  of  dancing  feet,  and  the 
scent  of  roses,  and  in  our  hearts  shall  forever 
remain  the  warm  glow  of  Cuban  friendship,  and 
Southern  hospitality. 

4*  4* 

The  Dramatic  Recital  in  honor  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Authors  and  Journalists,  given  at  the 
Sorosis  Clubrooms  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association  was 
the  occasion  of  the  rendition  by  Miss  Addams  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  version  of  "The  Tragedy  of 
Salome."  Miss  Wright  danced  the  "Dance  of 
Seven  \  eils." 


The  above  charming:  group  of  yoing  people  wa.*  trained  hy  Jlr.s.  .\iigu.'*la  P.orle  in 
the  delightful  Spanish  songs  and  dances  which  were  .so  tlioroughly  enjoyed  by  the  Con- 
gress  of   Authors   and    .lournalists.      (Editors  Note.) 


Why  do  the  hundreds  of  pigeons  in  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  shun  the  winged  lady  mounted  on 
a  tall  pedestal  in  the  Occidental  end  of  the 
court  while  they  show  every  confidence  in  the 
winged  male  figure  surmounting  an  exactly  sim- 
ilar pedestal  in  the  Oriental  end?  This  is  a 
question  asked  by  many  visitors  at  the  Exposi- 
tion. Any  one  who  sits  for  a  few  minutes 
observing  the  great  flocks  of  birds  that  make 
their  home  on  the  facades  of  the  Arch  of  the 
Occident  and  the  Arch  of  the  Orient  at  either 
end  of  the  court  cannot  help  noticing  that  the 
birds  show  much  greater  trust  in  the  male  figure. 
Scores  of  pigeons  are  constantly  alighting  on  his 
outstretched  wings  or  fluttering  about  his  feet, 
while  their  apparent  distrust  of  the  figure  oppo- 
site is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  one  seeks  rest 
there.  But  presently  it  is  observed  that  the 
bird's  habits  are  based  neither  on  fear  nor  con- 
fidence, but  on  purely  economic  circumstances. 
A  man  with  a  bucket  of  grain  walks  over  to 
the  east  end  of  the  court  and  begins  to  scatter 
the  food  about  the  base  of  the  male  statue 
for  his  pets  who  have  been  waiting  on  the  near- 
est perch  for  the  feast.  Fluttering  down  from 
their  perches  they  alight  on  his  head  and  arms 


and  shoulders,  having  in  only  a  few  weeks 
learned  not  to  fear  him.  They  come  from  every 
direction,  many  from  outside  the  colony  joining 
in  the  feast.  Many  hundreds  of  pigeons  are 
fed  here  several  times  daily. 

SLEEP. 
P.  L.  F. 

Oh,  glorious  sleep. 

Tell  mc  horv  to  woo  thee,  and  keep 

Under  thy  magic  sn>ai). 

To  beguile  the  midnight  hours  arvay. 

When  horrid  phantoms  rise  up 

And  overflov)  mp  cup 

With  sad  memories  of  the  past. 

Until  at  last 

I  crave  the  eternal  sleep — 

Found  only  in  the  deep 

Beautiful  valley  of  rest; 

But  when  to  call  me.  Cod  /fnoJDs  best. 

GRATEFUL. 

Borleigh:  "Some  men,  you  know,  are  born 
great ;  some  achieve  greatness  

Miss  Keen:  "Exactly!  And  some  just 
grate  upon  you." 
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Britons  hold  in  reverence  April  23d,  not 
alone  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  England's 
patron  saint,  but  because  il  is  also  the  birth  and 
death  day  of  the  immortal  Shakespeare.  It  is 
more  than  a  national  date.  All  the  world  hon- 
ors the  bard  of  Avon,  and  when  his  anniversary 
rolls  around  each  year,  the  thoughts  of  intel- 
lectual men  and  women  everywhere,  steal  over 
the  oceans  and  continents  to  the  quaint  little 
town  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  which  gave  him 
birth,  and  in  whose  ancient  church  his  mortal 
remains  repose. 

Warwickshire,  Shakespeare's  county,  is  a 
veritable  Land  (if  Heart's  Delight.  It  is  not 
only  the  county  of  the  great  poet  but  that,  also, 
of  the  woman  who  is  called  the  Shakespeare  of 
English  novelists,  George  Eliot — the  late  Mrs. 
Cross. 

It  is  a  county  noted  for  its  scenic  beauty,  its 
luxuriant  trees  and  its  numerous  song-birds.  En- 
vironment having  a  large  part  to  play  in  the 
molding  of  human  lives,  doubtless  Shakespeare 
acquired  the  passionate  love  of  nature  that  so 
characterized  him,  from  the  loveliness  surround- 
ing him  during  the  years  of  his  youth  and  early 
manhood.  He  cared  nothing  for  the  sea — it 
did  not  come  within  the  range  of  his  vision — 
but  for  flowers  and  plants,  for  hill  and  dale, 
indeed  for  country  life  in  all  its  phases,  he  had 
an  abiding  affection. 

His  love  of  music,  too — nf  which  we  have 
ample  evidence  throughout  his  plays,  more  es- 
pecially in  those  of  "Julius  Caesar,''  "Twelfth 
Night"  and  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" — was 
undoubtedly  developed  by  the  ceaseless  melody 
of  the  song-birds  of  that  matchless  region.  We 
may  well  believe  it  to  have  been  so,  since  it 
was  a  Warwickshire  skylark  that  inspired 
Charles  Warren  Stoddard  to  write  as  exquisite 
a  gem  of  poetic-prose  as  can  be  found  in  lit- 
erature. 

The  city  of  Warwick — but  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  Stratford — in  addition  to  containing 
the  finest  specimens  of  early  English  architec- 
ture to  be  found  within  the  confines  of  the  king- 
dom, including  Leicester's  famous  hospital  for 
old  soldiers,  founded  by  that  favorite  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  has  an  ancient  and  magnificent  castle 
dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  Saxon  King,  Al- 
fred; one  which  ranks  next  to  Windsor  in  gran- 
deur and  importance.  Many  a  warrior-Earl 
went  forth  in  former  days  from  the  shelter  of  its 
buttresses,  to  fight  against  Scotland  and  France, 
and  it  was  there  that  the  mighty  King-maker 
kept  open  house  before  the  doom  of  Barnet's 
field  hung  shadows  o'er  his  brow.  By  an  acci- 
dent of  fortune,  this  venerable  pile  is,  at  the 
present  time,  leased  to  Americans — Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Marsh — by  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  a 
well-known  writer  and  lecturer  on  socialistic 
themes. 

The  road  from  Warwick  to  Coventry — the 


Bv  Mrs.  Marian  Tavlor. 

cily  of  Lady  Godiva  and  Peeping  Tom  fame — 
is  conceded  to  be  the  most  beautiful  one  in 
England,  the  land  of  beautiful  roads.  For  six 
miles  it  is  bordered  by  oak  trees  as  fine  as  those 
that  form  the  approach  to  Versailles,  near  Paris. 
It  leads  also  through  Kenilworth,  with  its  grand 
old  ruins,  where  one  may  still  see,  in  imagina- 
tion, the  imperious  figure  of  the  Royal  Lady, 
the  shrinking  form  of  fair  Amy  Robsart,  and 
the  devil  lurking  in  the  cruel  eye  of  the  villain- 
ous Varney. 

Four  miles  from  Stratford  is  Charlecote 
Park,  where  once  dwelt  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
the  prototype  of  Justice  Shallow.  If  the  story 
be  authentic,  we  owe  that  gentleman  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  for  was  it  not  his  threat  of  prosecu- 
tion that  drove  Shakespeare  to  the  metropolis, 
and  thereby  gave  to  the  world  its  greatest  poet? 

The  town  of  Stratford  itself  is  like  many  an- 
other in  the  midland  counties,  its  association 
with  Shakespeare  alone  giving  it  distinction.  On 
April  23d,  however,  it  assumes  importance  in- 
deed, for  the  Shakespeare  Commemoration 
yearly  grows  in  interest  and  draws  spectators 
from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  from  foreign 
lands. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  celebration  of 
Shakespeare's  Day  has  only  become  popular- 
ized since  the  Club  which  bears  his  name  has 
rescued  it  from  the  Dry-a:-Dust  Brigade  of 
professors  and  "students."  The  two  outstand- 
ing features  of  the  celebration  are  the  unfurling 
of  the  flags  presented  by  every  civilized  nation 
under  the  sun — including  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  daughter  nations;  in  fact,  every  inde- 
pendent political  entity — and  the  decofation  of 
Shakespeare's  grave. 

The  former  constitutes  a  most  effective  and 
dramatic  sight.  In  the  presence  of  thousands 
of  townspeople,  deputations  from  various  insti- 
tutions, and  other  visitors,  some  from  remote 
parts  of  the  world,  the  flags  of  all  nations,  at  a 
given  signal,  are  loosened  to  the  breeze — in 
many  instances  by  the  Consuls  of  the  countries 
so  represented  —  and  Bridge  Street  becomes 
alive  with  bunting,  kaleidoscopic  in  variety  and 
effect. 

The  decoration  of  the  grave  is  a  simple  yet 
beautiful  ceremony,  and  probably  at  no  other 
shrine  in  the  world  are  so  many  floral  tributes 
laid  as  on  the  tomb  of  Shakespeare,  April  23d. 
The  Royal  Society  of  St.  George,  since  its 
inception,  has  regularly  sent  a  garland  of  red 
and  while  roses,  adorned  with  ribbon  of  the 
same  colors,  which  are  placed  upon  that  sacred 
spot  in  Stratford  Church.  Wreaths  from  ad- 
mirers in  the  United  States  are  always  numer- 
ous. There  is  also  a  handsome  American  foun- 
tain at  Stratford,  the  gift  of  Shakespeare's 
American  friends. 


Considering  the  fame  of  the  Warwickshire 
poet,  it  is  strange  how  comparatively  little  is 
known  of  him  with  any  certainty.  This  much 
we  do  know,  however,  that  on  April  23d, 
1564,  he  was  born;  that  he  was,  in  all  proba- 
bility, educated  at  the  Grammar  School;  that 
when  very  young  he  married  Anne  Hatheway, 
a  maiden  of  the  neighboring  village  of  Shot- 
tery — he,  a  youth  of  eighteen  and  a  half,  and 
she  a  woman  of  twenty-six — that  a  few  years 
later  he  went  to  London ;  that  in  the  metropolis 
he  won  fame  and  fortune,  first  as  an  actor,  then 
as  a  writer  of  plays;  that  in  15  79  he  purchased 
a  goodly-sized  house  in  his  native  town,  to  which 
he  subsequently  retired  and  which  proved  the 
place  of  his  death  on  April  23,  1616. 

Was  the  poet's  marriage  a  happy  one?  Let 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors"  answer  that  question. 
The  way  in  which  he  there  dwells  on  the  evils  of 
a  wife's  jealousy  is  surely  a  revelation  of  knowl- 
edge at  first  hand.  Even  in  matrimony,  how- 
ever, he  reveals  his  greatness,  for  who  but  a 
Shakespeare  would  have  the  power  to  convert  a 
tragedy  into  a  comedy  ? 

The  houses  of  Stratford  are  substantially 
built,  giving  one  the  idea  that  there  is  more  of 
opulence  than  poverty  among  the  townspeople,  a 
well-to-do  air  pervading  the  place.  The  princi- 
pal hotel  calls  for  notice  inasmuch  as  all  its 
rooms  are  named  after  the  different  Shakes- 
pearean plays.  Thus  the  lovesick  swain  may 
dream  sweetly  in  the  "Romeo  and  Juliet  "  room, 
and  the  ambitious  and  secretly  blood-thirsty  ruf- 
fian takes  uneasy  slumber  in  the  one  designated 
"Richard  the  Third." 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time  to 
time — alas!  only  too  successfully — upon  early 
examples  of  domestic  architecture  in  Stratford. 
We  all  remember  the  proposals,  among  others, 
of  a  certain  gentleman  famous  for  his  gifts  of 
libraries,  for  further  demolition  of  ancient  build- 
ings. This  and  similar  devastating  projects  have 
fortunately  been  frustrated,  and  for  this,  the  pub- 
lic the  people  who  want  to  see  Stratford  as 
Shakespeare  saw  it — are  mainly  indebted  to 
Marie  Corclli,  who  is  the  guardian  angel  of 
Shakespeare's  town. 

The  house  in  winch  the  poet  was  born  is  in 
I  Icniy  street  and  at  no  distance  from  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Station.  Of  it  Washington 
Irving  wrote:  "It  is  a  small,  mean  edifice  of 
wood  and  plaster,  a  true  resting-place  of  genius 
which  seems  to  delight  in  hatching  its  offspring 
in  by-corners."  This,  however,  does  not  de- 
scribe the  building  at  the  present  time,  for  after 
having  been  frequently  half  ruined  by  repairs 
carelessly  executed,  it  has  at  length  been  restored 
to  something  resembling  its  original  condition,  its 
appearance  now  tallying  with  the  fact  that  the 
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poet's  father  was  a  man  of  some  means  in  his 
generation. 

The  front  door  leads  into  a  kitchen  diminu- 
tive in  size,  in  which  is  a  large,  old-fashioned 
English  fireplace  with  the  cozy  ingle-work  now 
out  of  date.  The  stone  slabs  of  the  floor  are 
much  cracked  and  shattered,  owing  to  the  room 
having  been  desecrated  by  being  used,  at  one 
time,  as  a  butcher's  shop.  There  are  two  other 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  but  it  was  in  a  small 
room  upstairs  that  the  great  Shakespeare  first  saw 
the  light  of  day.  Its  few  pieces  of  furniture  call 
for  no  attention  as  they  never  belonged  to  the 
poet.  The  chairs  were  presents  and  the  bureau 
came  from  an  old  school  that  once  flourished  in 
the  town.  The  walls,  however,  instantly  attract 
tourists,  reminding  them  of  the  round  chamber 
in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  prison  of  William 
Wallace,  where  signatures  of  high  and  low  are 
seen  side  by  side.  In  the  Shakespeare  room  are 
those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Byron  and  Tennv- 
son.  As  a  visitor  once  aptly  expressed  it:  "On 
these  walls  may  be  found  together,  the  auto- 
graphs of  peer  and  clown,  genius  and  fool." 
Mutilation  of  historic  buildings  being  particu- 
larly reprehensible,  we  must  confess  that  we  had 
alwavs  thought  the  "fool"  alone  was  in  evidence 
at  c'lrh  places;  it  wpi'^.  therefore,  a  positive  shork 
to  find  t^e  names  of  these  three  great  men  in- 
scribed there ;  however, 
fl  laffes  an  exceplion  lo  prove  a  rule. 
So  leave  them  in  t>ec.ce,  the  seer — and  the  fool. 

The  !?rave  itself  is  a  few  feet  distant  from  the 
"'all.  and  )s  marked  bv  a  slab  whfreon  mav  be 
fo'ind  the  familiar  ver.=e  in  old  Fncrljsh  ]ett°rinEr: 


"Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sal(e  forheare 
To  dig  the  dust  enclosed  heare; 
Bleste  be  pe  man  pe/  spares  these  stones. 
And  curst  be  he  pe/  moves  my  bones." 
To  the  right  of  Shakespeare  lies  Anne  Hatha- 
way, his  wife.    His  favorite  daughter,  Susanna, 
her  husband.  Dr.  Hall,  and  their  only  child  also 
rest  near  by.  Mrs.  Hall's  epitaph  reveals  that  she 
was  "witty  above  her  sex  but  wise  to  salvation." 

A  walk  of  a  mile  brings  the  traveler  to  the 
village  of  Shottery,  where  the  poet  went  a-woo- 
ing  in  youth's  golden  morning;  and  as  the  path 
across  the  fields  is  taken,  which  Shakespeare  him- 
self trod  so  diligently  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  beauty  of  the  country  becomes  more  and 
more  apparent,  and  also  the  charm  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked,  modern  Ann  Hathaway  as  she  comes 
tripping  along: 

With  downcast  epes  and  lool(  demure 
And  pe/,  rvithal,  so  sweet  and  pure, 
A  pleasant  picture  doth  she  mal^e. 
Enough  for  any  man  to  stal(e 
His  happiness  upon! 
The  cottage  reached,  again  there  is  a  small 
ingle-nook,  and  then  a  rickety  stairway  leading 
to  the  room  in  which  Ann  Hathaway  was  born. 
The  sole  relic  here  is  a  frame  containing  some  of 
her  needlework. 

The  last  memory,  sweetest  perhaps  of  all,  is 
the  old  garden,  ablaze  with  a  not  of  flowers, 
and  a  delicious  drink  of  water  from  the  well 
whence  the  lovers  extracted  nectar  in  the  days 
of  long  ago. 

The  rest  of  the  house  is  used  as  a  museum, 
and  amongst  the  curiosities  to  be  found  there 
are  a  jug  and  a  chair  which  the  poet  used  at 


his  club;  a  gold  signet  ring  bearing  his  initials; 
some  wood  from  the  mulberry  tree  that  he 
planted  in  the  garden  of  "New  Place,"  and  the 
juice  of  the  fruit  preserved  in  a  bottle. 

Leaving  the  house  of  birth  behind  and  enter- 
ing High  street,  a  rich  collection  of  gabled 
houses  may  be  seen,  one  of  which  bears  the  date 
1  596.  A  short  distance  away  is  "New  Place" 
where  the  poet  died.  Sad  to  say,  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  house  but  some  of  the  foundation 
stones,  carefully  netted  over  with  wire;  the  rea- 
son of  this  being  that  a  subsequent  owner  first 
cut  down  the  mulberry  tree  planted  by  Shakes- 
peare, and  then,  a  few  years  later,  razed  the 
house  to  the  ground  because  the  taxes  were  too 
high, a  piece  of  vandalism  that  causes  the  name 
of  Francis  Gastrell  to  be  execrated  by  all  de- 
votees at  the  shrine  of  genius. 

The  Shakespeare  Memorial  next  attracts  at- 
tention by  its  somewhat  over-strong  exterior, 
which,  to  a  thinking  mind,  seems  out  of  keeping 
with  the  great  intellect  of  the  man  to  whose  mem- 
ory the  monumental  building  has  been  erected, 
it  contains,  however,  a  pretty  theatre  and  sun- 
dry rooms  devoted  to  different  branches  of 
Shakespearean  study. 

But  the  gems  of  Stratford  are  the  church  and 
churchyard.  The  former  is  a  fine  cruciform 
structure,  rich  inmonuments  andarchitecture.  It 
is  almost  hidden  from  view  by  very  beautiful 
avenues  of  lime  and  elm  trees,  which  add  a  soft- 
ened beauty  to  the  gray  walls  of  the  last  resting- 
place  of  the  world's  poet. 

On  the  north  wall,  within  the  chancel,  is  the 
bust  so  well  known  to  every  lover  of  the  drama. 
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Redfern  Mason,  music  editor  of  the  Exami- 
ner, talked  before  the  Authors'  Congress  on 
Tuesday.  The  subject  of  his  address  was  the 
relationship  of  music  and  poetry.  Mr.  Mason 
took  as  his  starting  point  the  fact  that  music  is 
implicit,  so  to  speak,  within  what  George  Stir- 
ling calls  "the  web  and  mystery  of  words." 
All  well-spoken  verse  is  melody;  if  the  words 
were  spoken  in  an  unvarying  monotone,  some- 
thing of  their  essential  nature  would  be  lost. 
Conversely  he  called  to  mind  that  Burns 
crooned  himself  into  lyrical  activity  with  the 
old  Scots  songs.    So  did  Thomas  Moore. 

Mr.  Mason  gave  his  talk  a  Celtic  flavor  by 
showing  how  the  Irish  people  have  been  in- 
spired to  poetic  creation  by  the  magic  of  their 
folk-tunes,  and  have  literally  sung  their  life- 
stories  in  lullabies,  songs  of  sorrow,  war  chants, 
and  keens. 
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Hother  Wismer  played  a  number  of  Irish 
tunes  to  illustrate  what  Mr.  Masnn  said.  Es- 
pecially beautiful  was  the  example  of  "fairy 
music,"  used  as  a  background  to  the  story  of 
Mider  and  Etain,  that  old  Celtic  dream  of  the 
Land  of  the  Ever  Young,  which  gave  William 
Butler  Yeats  the  idea  of  his  "Land  of  Heart's 
Desire." 

Mr.  Mason  expressed  the  hope  that  Califor- 
nians  of  every  race  would  remember  the  songs 
<  if  their  old  home  and  be  inspired  by  them  to 
make  poetry  which  should  enrich  the  culture  of 
this  Western  World.  In  the  music  of  the  ab- 
original Indians  and  the  stories  of  which  it  is 
an  emanation  he  saw  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
inspiration. 


GREETS  THE  LIBERTY  BELL 

The  Liberty  Bell  which  has  awakened 
love  of  country,  hope  and  faith  in  the 
hearts  of  millions,  has  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  San  Francisco  has  shown  her 
appreciation  of  the  honor  bestowed  upon 
her  as  hostess,  and  has  given  this  treas- 
ured national  relic  a  reception  worthy 
of  it.  Another  chapter  has  been  writ- 
ten in  the  history  of  the  famous  bell, 
the  brightest  and  most  joyous  chap- 
ter of  all.  The  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition  welcomes  it  with 
reverence,  with  enthusiasm,  with  patriot- 
ism with  glad  acclaim.  The  procession 
through  the  sunlit  streets  of  San  Francisco, 
lined  with  school  children  waving  flags 
and  flowers,  and  the  bell,  resting  on  a 
flower-decked  float  Was  a  beautiful  | 
and  impressive  sight,  and  one  of  which  the  t 
Reception  Committee  should  be  proud.  t 
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A  reproduction  on  canvas  of  the  "Flight  of 
Night,"  by  William  Morris  Hunt,  hangs  in  one 
of  the  rooms  m  the  south  wing  of  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  at  the  Exposition. 

There  is  an  interesting,  though  tragic  history 
connected  with  the  result  of  his  labors  on  the 
theme  that  may  be  interesting  to  those  not  in- 
formed on  the  subject. 

William  Morris  Hunt  of  Boston,  was  the 
first  artist  of  ability  in  this  country  to  receive  a 
commission  for  the  decoration  of  a  public  edifice. 
This  order  was  for  two  mural  paintings  for  the 
Assembly  Chamber  in  the  Albany  Capitol 
Building. 

Long  before  this,  as  early  as  1848,  Mr. 
Hunt  was  inspired  by  a  translation  from  a  Per- 
sian poem,  which  described  Anahita,  oriental 
queen  of  night,  driving  across  the  heavens  in 
her  chariot.  The  painter  set  to  work  to  create 
from  this  poem,  a  painting.  He  made  studies 
for  the  figures,  casts  for  the  horses,  etc.  After 
some  time  a  fifty-foot  canvas  containing  the  com- 
position was  about  achieved,  when  the  great 
Boston  fire  of  1 872  swept  canvas  and  studio, 
and  nothing  but  a  few  details  of  the  great 
painting  remained. 

When  the  order  for  the  Albany  Assembly 
Chamber  was  received,  he  set  to  work  to  re- 
construct the  painting  out  of  a  small  photograph, 
a  plaster  model  of  the  horses,  and  a  sketch  of 
a  mother  and  child,  that  were  cradled  in  the 
clouds,  at  one  side  of  the  central  figure. 

Contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  brother  painters, 
to  use  canvas,  and  when  the  theme  was  finished 
to  transfer  it  to  the  wall,  as  is  done  today,  he 
insisted  on  carrying  out  the  traditional  lines  of 
the  Italian  frescoists.  He  made  his  experiments 
with  colors,  on  the  walls,  submitted  them  to 
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severe  tests,  felt  satisfied  at  the  results,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  paintings  would  last  as  long  as 
the  room  stood.  In  a  few  years  the  building 
settled,  as  sometimes  happens  when  structures 
are  built  on  political  bases,  the  walls  fell  out  of 
plumb,  in  fact,  the  whole  ed'fice  practically  was 
out  of  joint,  with  the  result  that  the  great  paint- 
ing suffered  in  the  general  destruction.  Ten  years 
after  it  was  completed,  it  was  destroyed. 

Thus  perished  his  second  achievement  of  the 
Persian  theme.  Happily  or  unhappily  for  him, 
he  did  not  reali/e  this,  as  he  had  passed  away 
before  it  happened.  '  ' 


The  painting  as  we  now  see  it  at  the  Expo- 
sition IS  the  result  of  some  sketches,  studies  and 
contemporary  opinion. 

The  horses  in  the  canvas  are  actively  spirited, 
breathing  force  from  the  elements  of  the  sweep- 
ing atmosphere  of  infinity.  One  sniffs  the  com- 
ing day  in  the  clearing  light  of  the  dawn,  another 
looks  down  on  the  flying  darkness,  the  third  is 
led  with  curbed  head,  by  the  guiding  spirit  of  a 
nude  figure  into  the  halls  of  night  where  the 
cloud  throned  queeii  Anahita  is  led  to  rest.  Be- 
hind her  is  the  crescent  moon, somewhat  paled 
by  the  coming  day.  In  the  cloud  framed  hol- 
low sleeps  a  mother  and  child  robed  in  purplish 
gray,  to  harmonize  with  the  clouds.  Brilliant 
tones  relieve  the  soft  gray  here  and  there,  and 
produce  a  charming  effect  in  color.  It  is  a  noble 
composition. 

The  painter  William  Morris  Hunt  was  a 
man  of  independent  means,  and  had  studied 
under  Couture  in  Paris  where  it  was  claimed 
the  pupil's  work  was  taken  for  the  master's.  This 
imitative  influence  disappeared  later  and  his 
work  proved  an  individuality  all  his  own,  al- 
though at  times  characterized  by  slight  evidences 
of  his  early  training. 

This  painter  was  largely  instrumental  in 
creating  an  appreciative  public  for  the  Goths 
in  the  little  hamlet  of  Barbizon.  He  purchased 
several  of  Millet's  canvases  and  brought  them 
to  this  country. 

In  time  the  colony  found  a  true  and  sym- 
pathetic friend  to  be  valued  and  cherished.  He 
was  called  the  Prince  of  gentlemen  and  painters. 

"  I  he  Flight  of  Night"  alone,  is  well  worth 
a  visit  to  the  classical  edifice,  a  poem  itself  in 
constructive  beauty. 


The  most  fundamental  difference  between 
poetry  and  science  is  this,  that  poetry  is  appeal- 
ing, science  never.  The  one  stirs  the  innermost 
fountains  of  our  nature,  while  the  other  does  but 
excite  our  intellectual  curiosity.  Emotion  rather 
than  intellection  is  the  basis  of  all  poetry.  Fhe 
emotion,  it  is  true,  must  be  kept  under  proper 
restraint  by  the  intellect  so  as  not  to  overstep 
the  canons  of  art. 

The  truest  and  best  poetry  is  written  when 
the  emotions  overbrim  the  heart,  and  are  then 
gathered  up  in  the  chalice  of  intellection,  where- 
in by  their  insistent  demand  they  become  ar- 
ranged in  the  perfection  of  imperious  form. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  poetry  is  the  unique 
treat  it  lightly.  He  must  come  to  feel  in  the 
very  bones  of  him  that  there  are  other  things 
than  dollars;  other  things  than  material  splen- 
dor; than  wasteful  luxury;  and  that  while  the 
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materialities  are  not  to  be  despised,  and  are  in- 
deed necessary,  yet  the  springs  of  life  which 
poetry  feeds,  are  the  real  springs  of  our  spiritual 
being,  the  foundation  of  all  saving  service,  and 
the  true  source  of  every  regeneration. 

Fhere  is  a  widespread  lack  of  interest  in 
poetry,  all  of  us  are  well  aware.  1  he  cause  of 
this  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  conquests  of 
physical  science,  by  means  of  which,  and  by 
means  of  their  resulting  great  accumulations  of 
wealth  men  have  become  so  absorbed  in  exter- 
nals, that  they  have  lost  all  sight  of  the  inter- 
nals; of  those  spiritualities  in  and  by  which  we 
are  made  one  with  the  divine  mind. 


thing  that  it  is,  for  the  reason  that  nothing  so 
appeals  to  man  as  does  it.  He  can  never  safely 
Those  who  complain  of  poetic  sterility  at 
the  present  time  do  not  read  the  poetry  produced 
in  other  times;  they  read  neither  the  old  nor  the 
new;  while  those  who  read  the  poetry  of  to-day 
no  less  regale  themselves  on  the  poetry  of  the 
past. 

"The  Cities  vanish;  one  hy  one 
The  glories  fade  that  paled  the  sun; 
At  Time's  continuous,  fateful  call 
The  palaces  and  temples  fall; 
IVhile  Heroes  do  their  deeds  and  then 
Sinl(  doTvn  to  earth  as  other  men. 
Yet  let  the  Poet's  mind  and  heart 
But  touch  them  ivith  the  xvand  of  Art, 
And  lo!  they  rise  and  shine  once  more 
In  greater  splendor  than  before." 

E.  R.  T. 
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(Continued  from  June  Number) 
Would  not  this  be  of  great  value  to  hu- 
manity? Would  it  not  also  be  of  great  assist- 
ance could  we  investigate  our  own  children's 
maps  and  show  them  what  qualities  and  charac- 
teristics they  had  been  born  to,  and  which  would 
be  encouraged  and  developed,  and  which  should 
be  repressed  and  controlled?  If  this  could  be 
done  in  a  large  way,  and  acted  upon,  it  would 
reduce  the  inmates  of  prisons,  asylums  and  work- 
houses. 

Taking  it  for  granted  that  up  to  the  age  of 
ten  they  have  learned,  of  course,  the  alphabet, 
the  construction  of  short  sentences,  the  art  of 
writing  plainly  and  evenly,  the  elementary  work, 
arithmetic,  simple  history,  and  the  general  knowl- 
edge that  is  given  to  the  child  up  to  ten  years, 
which  are  the  fundamental  lines  of  education, 
to  which  all  others  are  accessory,  here  we  need 
to  apply  to  the  natal  chart  for  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  next  higher  step.  The  child  will 
by  this  time  show  somewhat  the  natural  trend 
of  his  mind,  so  that  with  the  aid  of  the  chart  we 
can  follow  his  further  education.  It  is  quite  im- 
portant that  we  should  have  the  exact  time  of 
birth;  as  the  zodiacal  sign  rising  and  that  in 
which  the  sun  is  posited,  is  to  be  regarded  as  of 
primary  consequence;  the  positions  of  the  moon 
and  the  planet  Mercury  must  be  carefully  noted, 
as  well  as  the  mutual  angles  of  the  planets  to 
each  other,  and  the  disposition  of  Jupiter,  Sat- 
urn, Uranus  and  Mars,  for  these  are  of  great 
consequence  in  the  quickened,  or  retarded,  action 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  of  the  physical  health 
and  strength. 

According  to  the  signs  these  planets  occupy 
and  the  houses  they  are  in,  the  chart  is  erected; 
therefore  is  suggested  the  appeal  to  every  parent 
to  note  as  carefully  as  possible  the  minute  of 
the  child's  birth  for  future  use.  We  desire  there- 
fore to  influence  the  public  generally  to  carry  out 
this  important  measure,  and  carefully  note  not 
only  the  hour  but  the  minute  a  child  is  born. 

The  creation  of  Institutes  of  Technology, 
Polytechnic  High  Schools  and  Manual  Arts 
I  raining  Schools  within  the  last  fifty  years  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  has  come  in  re- 
sponse to  the  public  realization  that  the  minds 
of  our  children  were  not  being  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  vocation  and  construc- 
tion, and  again  because  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
old-fashioned  apprentice  system  in  this  country. 

In  the  classified  course  of  instruction  that  we 
would  suggest,  we  must  recognize  the  mechanical 
origin,  reasoning,  progressive,  energetic  and  im- 
pulsive upper  brain  of  those  bom  between  March 
2 1  St  and  April  21st,  with  the  highly  strung 
commercial  quality  of  Aries,  and  every  charac- 
teristic of  this  sign  must  be  studied  and  recog- 
nized, with  the  limitations  and  qualifications  of 
the  positions  of  the  Ascendant,  Moon  and  Mer- 
cury particularly,  recognizing  the  value  of  these 
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according  to  the  House  they  occupy,  as  well  as 
the  sign,  and  this  remark  applies  to  all  other 
signs,  for  if  the  Moon  or  Mercury  be  in  the  first 
House,  the  personality  is  more  strongly  influenced 
than  if  they  be  in  either  of  the  other  Houses. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, and  that  is  the  choice  of  vocation,  which 
must  be  made  early  in  life,  before  failures  em- 
bitter and  discourage.  Vocation  and  marriage 
are  the  two  most  momentous  and  consequential 
decisions  in  life.  Superficial  outer  reasons  too 
often  govern  these  decisions ;  the  inner  values  and 
the  inner  difficulties  and  frictions  are  too  often 
unknown. 
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Until  very  lately  parents,  teachers  and  guar- 
dians of  public  welfare,  have  not  burdened  them- 
selves with  careful  analyses  of  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  children  and  youth. 

Of  course  they  have  known  that  one  lacked 
mathematical  or  musical  talent,  and  that  the 
child  who  could  not  draw  at  all  could  not  very 
well  become  an  artist  or  an  architect;  that  the 
boy  with  weak  muscles  was  not  fitted  for  a 
blacksmith.  But  as  to  going  into  the  subtle  dif- 
ferences and  segregating  on  the  inner,  and  im- 
portant psychological  characteristics,  they  could 
not,  and  moreover  never  thought  of  doing  so  until 
the  "big  business"  forces  began  to  demand  effi- 
ciency and  adaptation. 

A  problem  vast  in  scope  has  opened  up,  a  new 
vocation  has  come  to  the  fore — that  of  Voca- 
tional Counselor.  The  universities  are  enlarging 
the  field  of  their  psychological  work,  societies 


for  the  study  of  the  "exceptional  child"  are 
being  organized,  clinics  are  being  established  in 
universities  or  under  their  supervision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  classify  the  types;  this,  of 
course,  is  all  in  its  infancy  as  yet.  But  while 
this  is  working  in  its  own  way  can  we  not  for 
the  present  investigate  in  another  way.  For  in- 
stance, some  people  believe  thoroughly  in  as- 
tronomy and  that  the  Sun  by  day  and  Moon  by 
night  were  given  to  this  Earth  by  our  Creator 
to  be  a  guide,  and  we  know  that  when  the  Sun 
is  unobscured  it  gives  us  light  and  heat — that 
it  varies  in  both  these  during  the  year,  giving  us 
longer  and  warmer  days  in  the  summer,  and 
cooler  and  shorter  ones  in  the  winter.  The 
Moon  waxes  and  wanes  each  month,  and  all 
admit,  influences  the  tides,  etc. 

The  Sun  does  not  give  the  same  weather 
every  summer  or  winter,  and  this  comes  from  the 
effect  of  the  planets,  as  the  Sun,  Moon  and  the 
planets  have  each  their  own  specific  duty  to  per 
lorm  in  nature's  course.  For  instance,  when  the 
Sun  enters  the  equinoctial  sign  Aries,  March 
1 1  st,  all  vegetation  springs  up,  the  Sun  with  its 
heat  and  the  Moon  with  its  moisture — brings  all 
dormant  vegetation  forth,  seemingly  from  the 
dead  of  winter — and  as  it  progresses  into  Tau- 
lus  the  fierceness  of  the  Aries  or  Mars  element 
has  passed  and  the  gentler  influence  of  Venus 
and  benign  influences  of  the  Pleiades  and  Hya- 
des  give  us  the  southern  winds,  gentle  showers, 
replenishing  the  earth  and  giving  us  the  beautiful 
flowers. 

Again,  when  the  Sun  rises  with  the  dog  star 
we  find  an  influence  causing  vehemence  of  heat 
— causing  dogs  to  go  mad — and  all  nature 
seems  oppressed,  and  so  on  through  all  the  signs 
as  the  Sun  passes,  but  each  year  differs,  showing 
us  that  some  influence  is  at  work  other  than  the 
Sun  and  Moon.  Therefore  the  planets  and  the 
fixed  stars — God  surely  set  them  in  the  heavens 
for  some  good  purpose. 

We  find  upon  examination  that  not  only  the 
weather,  but  inanimate  parts  of  creation  is  af- 
fected by  the  influences  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
planets,  the  human  species,  and  all  animate  na- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  world.  For  instance,  the 
Sun  and  other  influences  about  the  torrid  zone 
cause  the  people  who  are  born  and  live  there  to 
be  quite  black,  with  short,  crisped  hair  and  of 
small  or  less  than  average  stature — hot-tempera- 
ment, with  a  fierce  or  savage  spirit.  This  comes 
from  the  Sun's  continual  influence — and  their 
vertical  point  being  situated  nearer  the  Zodiac 
in  which  the  planets  move.  1  he  inhabitants  of 
the  South  are  of  quicker  wit,  more  ingenious  and 
tractable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  North  are  of 
strong  body,  fair,  courageous  and  ingenious. 
Europe,  being  situated  in  the  northwest  part  of 
the  earth,  is  under  the  influence  of  Mars  in 
Aries,  and  are  therefore  given  to  martial  ex- 
ploits— and  feats  of  war. 
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The  unveiling  of  the  beautiful  bronze  statue 
of  the  Madonna  of  the  West,  in  front  of 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  at  the  Expo- 
sition, was  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple, not  one  of  whom,  it  is  safe  to  say,  will 
ever  forget  the  occasion.  When  the  star- 
spangled  banner  dropped  and  disclosed  the 
group  consisting  of  a  strong  and  tender 
mother  and  her  two  children,  a  sigh  went  up 
from  the  audience;  and,  after  a  moment  of 
intense  silence,  the  applause  broke  forth — every 
heart  there  was  touched  in  its  tenderest  chord. 
The  very  nanfe,  "Mother,"  gives  us  all  sweet 
pause,  and  this  magnificent  tribute,  the  work  of 
the  eminent  sculptor,  Charles  Grafly,  presented 
by  the  Pioneer  Mother  Monument  Movement 
Association  to  the  Exposition,  represents  one  of 
the  happiest  thoughts  of  this  wonderful  summer 
of  inspiration. 


The  statue  stands  26  feet  high,  on  a  shaft  of 
beautiful  Tennessee  marble.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal,  written  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  of  the  University  of  California,  reads: 
"Over  rude  paths  beset  with  hunger  and  risk, 
she  pressed  onward  toward  the  vision  of  a  better 
country.  To  an  assemblage  of  men  busied  with 
the  perishable  revvards  of  the  day  she  brought 
the  three-fold  leaven  of  enduring  society — faith, 
gentleness  and  the  nurture  of  children." 

Judge  John  F.  Davis,  grand  president  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Golden  West,  was  chairman 
of  the  day.  Others  who  spoke  and  made  grate- 
ful acknowledgement  to  the  Pioneer  Mother 
Monument  Association  and  the  Woman's  Board 
of  the  Exposition  for  the  erection  of  the  monu- 
ment were:  President  Moore  of  the  Exposition, 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Hill,  grand  president  of  the 
Native  Daughters  of  the  Golden  West  ;  United 
States  Senator  Phelan  of  California;  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin Ide  Wheeler,  president  of  the  University 
of  California;  John  E.  D.  Trask,  chief  of  the 
Exposition  department  of  fine  arts,  and  A.  R. 
Woodhams,  83  years  old,  a  pioneer  of  Santa 
Clara. 

Guests  of  Honor. 

The  speeches  were  made  from  a  temporary 
platform  erected  in  front  of  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Besides  the  speakers, 
there  were  seated  on  the  platform  as  guests  of 
honor:  Mrs.  Phebe  A.  Hearst,  honorary  pres- 
ident of  the  Pioneer  Mother  Association;  Mrs. 
George  J.  Bucknall,  chairman  of  the  art  com- 
mittee which  passed  upon  the  design  of  the  mon- 
ument; Mrs.  Helen  B.  Ladd,  president  of  the 
Pioneer  Women's  Association;  Mrs. -Charles 
C.  Moore  and  Mrs.  Pattie  Lewis  Reed,  the 
latter  the  only  surviving  member  of  the  Donner 
Lake  party,  group  of  early  settlers  of  Califor 
nia  who  perished  at  the  edge  of  the  State. 


Mrs.  Timothy  Cup  Phelps 


Judge  Davis  formally  presented  the  monu- 
ument  to  the  Exposition  as  a  gift  from  the  Pio- 
neer Mother  Association,  composed  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  pioneer  organizations  of 
the  State  and  the  Native  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  the  Gulden  West. 

President  Moore  said,  in  accepting  the  gift: 
"Never  in  the  world's  history  has  there  been 
such  a  noble,  beautiful  and  majestic  setting  for 
such  a  ceremony.  The  sentiment  here  glorified 
IS  more  human  than  any  other  which  may  be 
entertained  by  man,  for  it  pays  honor  to  man's 
best  friend,  the  one  whose  confidence  in  him 
never  falters.  1  he  environment,  the  spirit,  the 
air  here,  interpret  man's  idealistic  conception  of 
motherhood." 


O  rvherc  is  the  love  of  yesterday, 
A  time  of  Peace,  that  once  held  sTvay  ? 
'Tis  lost  methinl(s,  midst  the  roar  of  guns, 
And  the  bivouac  of  life  of  mother's  sons. 
"Love  One  Another,"  the  Master  said; 
Alas  is  it  love,  so  much  blood  to  shed? 
O  do  not  fail  to  make  those  reords,  a  fervent, 

honest  prater; 
"Love  One  Another" — Cod  lielp  us — 'lis  but 

mockery  over  there! 
On  muddy  blood-stained  battlefields,  they  face 
the  war-god\  ire — 


By  Ruth  l  lorence. 

Heeding  not  hunger,  stench  nor  cold,  meeting 

the  enemy's  fire. 
O  monarchs  all,  your  soldiers  are,  just  flesh 

and  blood  like  you — 

Each  soldier  is  a  /f/ng  indeed,  to  a  mother  or 
wife  Jvho's  true. 

A  future  marred  by  tears  and  grief ;  war's  fear- 
ful recompense — 

A  vacant  chair,  an  empty  cup;  no  fuel,  no  food, 
no  pence. 


All  sense  of  justice  lost,  alas,  midst  horrors  of 
the  fight. 

The  seed  of  hatred  sotvn  rvherc  once,  love  rvas 

its  crowning  light. 
O  glory  wretched,  causing  men.  to  kj^l,  destroy 

and  maim; 

O  warriors  all,  your  fame  is  death,  and  /fings 
where  is  your  gain 
"Love  One  Another,"  O  heavenly  Word. 
O'er  all  earth,  your  message  heard : 
O  reign  agam  in  each  Weary  heart. 
And  heal  each  Wound  and  every  smart. 
There  is  no  grief  where  love  is  kmgi 
May  all  the  world  your  praises  sing. 


£  y  ER Y  wo  M  AN 
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What  a  fine  title  is  "Everywoman! "  And  so 
truly  American!  For  the  American  woman  is 
"Everywoman"  in  deed  and  in  fact.  She  has 
in  her  making  all  the  words  that  were  ever  coined 
— like  a  big  encyclopaedia — and  each  woman 
draws  out  her  own  volume,  sorts  her  own  words, 
expresses  her  own  ideas — and  rvhat  ideas! — and 
stamps  the  world  with  her  own  personality,  that 
old  world  which  is  all  the  better  for  it.  She  ad- 
vances it,  moulds  it,  blesses  it,  mal(es  it.  Almost 
all  the  new  "volumes"  are  more  graceful — far 
more  graceful — than  the  much-praised  old-time 
"Marquises,"  for  they  have  that  perfect  free- 
dom of  every  muscle,  the  health  and  strength  of 
their  lithe  bodies  which  alone  can  insure  perfect 
and  untrammelled  grace  of  gesture  and  expres- 
sion ;  and  this  physical  poise,  power  and  grace 
are  but  the  reflection  of  their  well-poised, 
powerful,  and  harmonious  mind. 

I  heard  quite  lately  a  most  remarkable  Amer- 
ican woman  say  that  bad  thoughts  are  the  tight 
shoes  of  the  mind:  With  them  on,  the  mind  can- 
not walk;  and  the  acquired  "mind-corns"  due 
to  those  bad  "shoes"  hamper  progress  even  with 
proper  "shoes!"  Well,  American  women  do 
not  wear  mental  tight  shoes.  They  know  no 
"mind-corns;"  they  dance,  walk,  run  and  stand 
still  with  equal  and  perfect  freedom  and  ease. 

But  seldom  does  the  American  woman  stand 
still  physically,  and  more  rarely  does  she  do  so 
mentally,  for  pondering  on  momentous  questions, 
thinking  and  planning  for  the  public  good  is  be- 
coming and  has  become,  in  very  many  instances, 
her  chief  aim,  her  high,  unselfish  ambition  and 
the  goal  of  her  self-imposed  love-task. 

Physically,  her  cheek  is  ever  flushed  with  the 
healthy  flow  of  free,  generous  and  warm  blood; 


B\3  Comtesse  de  Casielvecchio 


her  eye,  clear,  deep  and  sparkling,  sheds  light 
and  inspiration  on  those  it  rests  upon.  Morally, 
she  is  tender,  kind  and  compassionate  without 
maudlin  sentimentalism,  and  almost  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way.  She  gives  her  life  and  her  intelli- 
gent and  painstaking  work  so  merrily  and  so 
naturally,  that  her  supreme  gift  is  often  under- 
valued and  taken  for  granted ;  but  that  does  not 


deter  her :  she  goes  on  serenely,  and  seems  not  to 
attach  more  importance  than  do  the  others  to  all 
she  accomplishes.  She  puts  her  heart  into  what 
she  does,  but  great  though  that  heart  be,  it  is 
finely  balanced  by  an  equal  measure  of  brain  of 
the  finest  texture,  well  trained  and  "fit."  She 
is  the  Phaeton  of  the  new  world,  driving  her 
luminous  chariot  through  the  skies,  and  holding 
in  check  with  powerful  and  wise  hand  her  two 
fiery  steeds,  heart  and  brain.  She  studies  her 
theories  so  well,  that  she  is  infinitely  practical, 
and  from  her  practical  experience  she  forms  new 
theories  for  her  sisters  to  put  into  practice.  She 
has  the  rich  and  fruitful  temperament  of  the 
Latin  races  tempered  by  the  English  self-restraint 
and  self-control.  She  is  consciously  free,  will- 
ingly free,  and  worthily  free,  and  therefore  is  in 
no  danger  of  ever  losing  a  liberty  she  uses  for 
the  good  of  all,  and  which  she  well  knows  how 
to  appreciate  and  to  treasure. 

The  true  family  life  exists  only  here,  in  this 
blessed  land,  and  especially  in  those  advanced 
and  more  intensely  civilized  states  where  woman 
IS  legally  recognized  the  equal  of  the  male  citi- 
zens, because  it  is  here  that  every  member  of  the 
family  is  nearest  the  true  and  perfect  freedom. 
No  bond-woman  can  ever  be  the  mother  of  a 
truly  free  child. 

America  is  more  than  a  mere  Country.  She 
is  a  Principle,  a  Spirit;  she  is  the  Religion  of 
Love  among  brothers  and  sisters;  she  is  the 
Mother  and  the  Sister  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

C  ould  one  ever  think  of  America  represented 
by  the  statue  of  a  man?  Why,  it  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  see  a  male  Justice,  holding  the  scales. 
That  is  not  "man's  sphere."  Yes,  it  is  the  Amer- 
ican woman  who  is  truly  "Everywoman!" 


The  annual  session  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  was  held  this  year  in  San  Fran- 
cisco from  June  22d  to  25th,  covering  the  same 
dates  as  the  convention  of  the  Nurses'  Associa- 
tion and  immediately  following  the  congress  of 
the  Pan-American  Medical  Association,  thus 
enabling  those  engaged  in  medicine  and  surgery 
to  give  the  results  of  their  experience  in  the  latest 
fields  of  medical  work.  The  meeting  places  of 
special  committees  were  in  the  various  hotels — 
the  lectures,  by  world-renowned  men,  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium. 

TTie  congress  was  called  to  order  at  the  Co- 
lumbia Theatre,  June  22,  1915,  by  its  presi- 
dent, Victor  C.  Vaughn,  of  Ann  Arbor, 
Bishop  Wm.  Ford  Nichols  delivering  the  invo- 
cation. The  visitors  were  welcomed  by  the 
governor,  Hon.  Hiram  Johnson,  the  mayor, 
Hon.  Jas.  Rolph,  and  by  Dr.  H.  Sherman, 
president  of  the  California  Medical  Society. 


Dr.  H.  A.  Hunt. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  1915,  there  was  a 
general  meeting  addressed  by  famous  special- 
ists. These  addresses  were  designed  to  show 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  preventive  medicine 
from  scientific  foundations,  to  make  plain  the 
benefits  which  have  come  and  will  yet  come  to 
the  world  from  the  application  of  such  scientific 
knowledge. 

Among  some  of  the  well  known  names  was 
that  of  Wm.  C.  Georges,  U.  S.  A.,  on  "Yel- 
low Fever";  Wm.  J.  Mayo,  on  "Cancer,"  in 
which  he  gave  his  reasons  why  he  differed  from 
his  eminent  brother.  Dr.  A.  S.  Oschsner  of  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  in  his  theory  of  origin  ;also  impressing 
his  hearers  that  a  "gram  of  taffy  is  worth  a 
pound  of  epitaph-y." 

Geo.  N.  McCoy,  from  the  U.  S.  Leprosy 
Experiment  Station  at  Molakai,  Hawaii,  in  a 


most  delightful  way,  told  by  word  and  lan- 
tern slides,  the  daily  life  and  customs  of  the 
leper  colonies  confined  there. 

Dr.  Rupert  Blue,  surgeon-general  of  the 
U.  S.  Public  Health  Service  from  Washington, 
D.  C,  in  clear,  round  tones,  heard  by  all,  gave 
a  very  interesting  talk  on  "Bubonic  Plague." 

Many  topics,  as  "Twilight  Sleep,"  discussed 
lately  in  the  popular  journals,  came  up  for  de- 
bate with  their  advocates  and  opponents.  Many 
well-known  authors  of  standard  medical  books, 
as  Dr.  C.  Chapin  of  New  \'ork,  and  Dr.  De 
Lee,  etc.,  and  also  many  well-known  contribut- 
ors to  the  popular  journals,  as  Dr.  Woods 
Hutchinson,  gave  excellent  addresses  or  took 
part  in  the  discussions. 

After  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  sessions  ever 
held  by  the  American  Medical  Association  the 
congress  adjourned  to  meet  next  year  in  New 
York. 
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EXPOSITION  EISTEDDFOD. 


When  we  find  an  ancient  and  moss-grown 
landmark  mamtained  in  all  its  beauty  and  en- 
tirety, alike  of  its  rites  and  ceremonies,  it  always 
awakens  a  sincere  interest  in  people  of  culture 
and  education.  Through  some  suggestion,  the 
far-distant  past  is  connected  with  the  present, 
and  earlier  tableaux  are  linked  to  those  of  our 
time  by  a  deep  and  underlying  meaning. 

Unlike  the  Teutonic  races,  the  Celtic  have 
never  shown  as  much  adaptation  to  reform  and 
therefore  have  preserved  for  us  many  heirlooms 
through  which  the  hieroglyphics  of  old  could  be 
deciphered.  Among  some  of  these  impressive 
and  ancient  institutions,  which  rise  above  the 
latest  strata  of  society  like  venerable  old  oak 
trees  whose  roots  are  deep  buried  in  the  earth, 
the  festival  of  the  Eisteddfod  calls  for  more  than 
mere  mentioning. 

What  is  the  Eisteddfod?  More  than  one 
hundred  years  ago,  the  late  Edward  Jones, 
Bardd  y  Brenin,  in  giving  the  history  of  the 
Welsh  bards,  wrote  the  following:  "The 
Eisteddfod  was  a  triennial  assembly  of  the  bards 
(held  usually  at  Aberffraw,  the  royal  seat  of  the 
Princes  of  North  Wales  formerly,  situated  in 
Anglesey ;  likewise  Dinevawr,  the  royal  castle 
of  the  Princes  of  South  Wales,  in  Carmarthen- 
shire; and  Mathravael,  the  royal  palace  of  the 
Princes  of  Powis,  in  Montgomeryshire)  ;  for  the 
regulation  of  poetry  and  music,  for  the  purpose 
of  conferring  degrees,  and  of  advancing  to  the 
Chair  of  the  Eisteddfod,  by  the  decision  of  a 
poetical  and  musical  contest,  some  of  the  rival 
candidates;  or  establishing  in  that  honorable  seat 
the  Chief  Bard,  who  already  occupied  it."  The 
Welsh  have  held  from  their  earliest  historic 
times,  competitive  assemblies  when  the  bards  and 
others  would  gather  before  their  king  and  the 
nobles  of  the  country  and  contest  for  the  prizes. 
The  victor  was  given  the  proud  distinction  of 
singing  the  glory  of  the  nation  in  all  public  gath- 
erings. History  tells  us  that  the  famous  bard, 
Caradoc  aroused  the  dejected  and  broken  spirits 
of  his  country-men  through  the  singing  of  his 
ballads,  to  such  a  frenzy  against  the  terrible  on 
slaught  of  the  victorious  Normans  that  the  King 
seated  him  on  his  throne,  saying:  "Not  because 
thou  art  the  king  of  poets  and  harpers,  but  the 
savior  of  thy  nation." 

Many  of  the  picturesque  features  of  by-gone 
days  have  been  erased  by  the  relentless  hand  of 
reform.  Mediaeval  literature  hands  down  to  us 
famous  names  of  the  Minnesaenger  of  Germany 
and  the  troubadours  of  France  who  contested 
in  dazzling  tournaments  of  literature,  music  and 
art.  The  libretto  of  "Tannhauser"  is  connected 
with  one  of  these  notable  gatherings  of  Germany. 
But  the  Eisteddfod  still  perpetuates  tlie  antiquity 
of  the  Welsh  fatherland  and  pobsesses  real 
antique  flavor. 


D})  Joseph  Ccorge  Jacohson. 

Our  city  will  have  the  distinction  of  being  the 
seat  of  the  next  Eisteddfod  which  will  be  held 
from  July  26th  to  July  31st,  in  the  large  Civic 
Auditorium  with  all  measures  of  magnitude.  It 
will  be  a  privilege  to  hear  such  musical  competi- 
tions as  will  be  presented  at  the  festival  by 
fine  composers,  grand  choruses  and  soloists. 
A  great  attendance  is  expected.  The  directors 
of  the  Eisteddfod  have  issued  the  following 
statement:  "Owing  to  the  depressed  financial 
condition,  caused  by  the  war  in  Europe,  our 
resources  are  seriously  crippled  and  many  of 
our  most  cherished  plans  have  been  disturbed. 


Josepli  George  Jacohson 


"The  situation  is  this:  The  one  thing  about 
which  we  have  been  exceedingly  anxious  is  the 
assurance  of  being  able  to  meet  our  prize  obli- 
gations— an  aggregate  of  $25,000,  the  largest 
amount,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  offered  in 
prizes  at  an  Eisteddfod,  in  this  country  or  else- 
where. 

"To  get  individuals  vvho  would  be  able  and 
willing  to  guarantee  $25,000  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  we  petitioned  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  to  guarantee 
this  amount,  and  to  our  delight  they  have  agreed 
to  do  so,  on  the  following  conditions: 

"That  all  money  received  from  the  sale  of 
tickets  be  deposited  to  its  credit  in  a  bank, 
up  to  the  full  amount  of  the  prizes  awarded, 
but  no  more. 

"You  will  see  at  once  that  while  this  pro- 
vides the  prizes,  it  leaves  nothing  for  expenses — 
such  as  advertising  and  paying  for  the  services 
of  conductors,  adjudicators,  special  talent  and 
other  incidental  expenses.  This  approximately 
amounts  to  at  least  $5,000;  $2,500  of  this 
has  already  been  provided  by  the  gifts  of 
individuals  and  orp.inizations  located  mostly 
in  the  regions  about  the  bay,  chiefly  by  the 
Welsh  people." 


THE  BEETHOVEN  FESTIVAL. 


I  he  next  great  event  to  be  looked  forward  to 
and  which  will  mark  musical  history  in  San 
Francisco  will  be  the  Beethoven  Festival  to 
be  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium.  August  6th. 
Anticipation  is  justified  in  expecting  from  this 
festival  results  of  the  most  satisfactory  kind. 
When  we  stop  to  think  of  the  talent  that  will 
appear,  the  world  known  soloists,  the  well 
drilled  choral  societies,  the  famous  conductor 
and  chorus-master,  the  fine  orchestra  and  above 
all,  the  spirit  of  earnest  work  infused  into  all 
those  who  come  to  take  part,  it  really  seems 
to  be  a  privilege  to  be  a  listener  as  well  as  a 
co-operator.  With  astonishment  and  pleasure 
we  hear  that  Alfred  Hertz,  the  great  Wagner- 
ian conductor,  pupil  of  Joachim  Raff,  will  lead 
the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven.  The  chorus 
will  be  in  the  able  hands  of  Josiah  Zuro. 
We  all  know  the  talent  of  this  clever  protege 
of  Hammerstein  and  remember  well  the  work 
he  did  here  with  the  Bevani  Opera  Company. 
His  enthusiasm,  care  of  every  detail  and  con- 
scientiousness make  him  a  valuable  man.  Mr. 
Hertz  has  always  been  severe  and  lofty  in  his 
ideals  and  with  two  such  men  at  the  head 
there  is  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  task 
will  be  well  done.  By  the  way,  it  will 
not  be  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Hertz  and 
Mr.  Zuro  will  work  together.  Before  they  met 
socially  they  had  the  opportunity  of  admiring 
each  other  artistically.  While  Mr.  Hertz  was 
the  leader  of  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra.  Mr. 
Zuro  conducted  the  rival  Manhattan  Orchestra. 
Among  the  great  soloists  engaged  will  be  Schu- 
mann-Heink,  Sembrich,  Marcella  Craft  and 
several  more.  The  business  end  is  in  the  cap- 
able hands  of  Mr.  Healy  and  on  his  shoulders 
rests  the  weight  of  financial  success.  His  in- 
genuity in  handling  great  enterpri.ses  of  the  kind 
to  entire  satisfaction  has  been  proven  repeatedly. 
Not  alone  will  the  Festival  be  well  advertised 
locally  but  in  every  town  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

At  the  unveiling  of  the  Beethoven  statue  in 
Golden  Gale  Park,  Wallace  Sabin  and  Axel 
Philslrom  will  direct  choral  numbers.  Mr.  Fred 
eric  (j.  .Schiller  will  give  on  Saturday  night  a 
choral  number  with  300  voices  and  Otto  Gorilz 
will  present  the  monologue  of  Hans  Sachs  from 
the  Meistersinger. 

■2*     ■!»  is 
Augetle  Foret  is  attracting  much  attention  wih 
her  artistic  programmes  of   "(  hanson  en  im- 
ages."    Her  voice,  charm,  acting  and  quaint 
costumes  create  enthusiasm  wherever  she  appears. 

f    h  l~ 

C  lara  Alexander,  the  noted  impersonator  of 
the  southern  negroes  in  their  quaint  song«  and 
folk  lore,  gave  several  recitals  in  aid  of  the 
missions  to  seamen  in  Lake  Tahoe.  She  was 
enthusiastically  received. 


£  V  ER  Y  WOMAN 
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SAINT-SAENS. 

The  character  in  which  the  fame  of  this  great 
man  will  be  handed  to  posterity  may  be  now 
definitely  fixed.  His  many-sided  nature,  his 
varied  achievements,  his  indefatigableness  as  a 
worker  will  not  cause  future  generations  to  mini- 
mize or  to  enlarge  their  estimate  of  the  rights  on 
which  his  title  for  remembrance  depends.  His 
greatest  compositions  can  be  all  referred  to  as 
of  a  master-mind.  His  works  belong  to  the 
class  which  De  Quincy  has  named  the  literature 
of  knowledge  and  not  the  literature  of  power. 


Mrs.  LeRov  Chase  the  Noted  Soprano 


We  have  had  the  privilege  of  admiring  the 
Maitre  as  composer,  conductor  and  also  as  pian- 
ist during  his  visit  in  our  city.  Criticism  should 
not  deal  cynically  with  mistakes,  but  rather  seek 
to  find  the  beauties  than  sneer  at  defects,  but  I 
do  believe  that  if  the  baton  had  been  handed 
oftener  to  Mr.  Hagemann  several  of  these  won- 
derful works  of  this  interesting  man  would  have 
pleased  the  more.  Unlike  Mahler,  Strauss  and 
Schonberg,  who  seem  to  have  their  mind  fixed 
more  on  the  gigantic  means  of  expression,  Saint- 
Saens  seeks  the  discovery  of  greater  and  higher 
ideas.  His  noble  C  minor  Symphony,  his  Sym- 
phonic poems,  the  G  minor  Piano  Concerto  will 
go  down  in  posterity.  It  seemed  a  pity  that 
Miss  Ruth  Heyman  was  so  indisposed  the  even- 
ing she  played  the  latter  number,  as  I  under- 
stand she  is  an  artist  of  merit.  Mr.  Britt  did 
finely  with  the  'Cello  Concerto  and  great  praise 
is  due  Miss  Ada  Sassoli  for  the  excellent  rendi- 
tion of  the  harp  solo.  The  "Hail  California,  " 
specially  composed  for  this  occasion,  I  think  will 
be  forgotten  as  quickly  as  it  was  written  and 
does  not  seem  worthy  of  the  great  man. 


At  the  reception  given  in  honor  of  the  famous 
composer  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel,  I  could  not 
help  but  marvel  at  the  great  technique  the  Mas- 
ter has  preserved.  Taking  in  account  that  more 
than  eighty  summers  have  passed  since  he  en- 
tered this  life,  he  can  put  many  a  younger  pianist 
to  shame.  1  he  Andante  from  Haydn's  "Sur- 
prise Symphony  "  I  do  not  believe  was  ever  more 
charmmgly  rendered.  Madam  Lambert,  a  very 
accomplished  amateur  singer,  sang  in  a  very 
pleasing  way  the  great  aria,  "Mon  coeur  s'ouvre 
a  ta  voix."  She  seems  a  talented  lady  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  excellent  training.  She 
also  sang  the  war  song,  "La  Francaise,"  com- 
posed by  Mr.  Saint-Saens  before  he  left  Paris, 
after  which  several  verses  of  the  Marseillaise 
were  sung.  Maitre  Saint  Saens  says  he  writes 
only  French  music.  Victor  Hugo  said  that  the 
business  of  the  composer  is  not  to  write  French 
or  German  music,  but  simply  good  music.  Fried- 
rich  Nietsche  made  the  statement  that  the  fa- 
mous men  of  old  were  patriots  only  in  their 
weaker  moments — in  old  age — "or  when  they 
rested  from  themselves."  The  musician  should 
serve  the  whole  of  mankind. 

L      U  -U 
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INDIAN  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

August  6th  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  Indian  Day.  Over  a  thousand  In- 
dians will  assemble  and  dance  and  sing  their 
ceremonial  songs.  The  greatest  authority  on 
the  art  of  the  Indians  is  undoubtedly  Professor 
Carlos  Troyer,  and  we  are  proud  to  acknowl- 
edge that  he  lives  in  our  midst.  It  has  been 
especially  requested  that  all  of  his  famous  Zuni 
Indian  songs  shall  be  given  that  day.  The  com- 
poser will  be  at  the  piano  and  Miss  Ethel  Preble 
will  sing  and  dance  in  Indian  costume.  The 
talented  lady  has  studied  these  interesting  In- 
dian songs  with  the  composer  for  over  eight  years 
and  has  reached  perfection  in  their  interpreta- 
tions. Professor  Troyer  has  just  completed  an 
addition  to  the  traditional  songs  of  the  South- 
west Indian  Confederation.  It  is  the  "Great 
Peace  Jubilee  Chorus  and  Pow-wow  Dance  of 
the  Kiowa-Comanches,"  the  most  impressive  and 
extensive  of  the  collection — a  remarkable  work, 
commented  on  by  noted  critics.  The  chorus 
and  dance  together  are  well  adapted  for  a 
piano  solo,  while  the  chorus,  written  in  unison, 
is  easily  sung  by  a  single  voice. 

^9  ej^ 

The  Mansfeldt  Club  showed  its  quality  in 
giving  a  splendid  recital  of  the  works  of  Camille 
Saint-Saens.     The  players  proved  themselves 
worthy  of  the  good  training  they  have  received 
from  their  teachers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfeldt. 
#  # 
THE  WHOLE  THING. 
Old  Bachelor  Friend:   "How's  everything?" 
Married  Friend:    "Oh,  she's  all  right." 


AN  ENJOYABLE  CONCERT. 

Good  music  was  heard  at  the  reception  given 
Senator  Phelan  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's 
Press  Association.  Mrs.  LeRoy  Chase  was  the 
vocalist  and  did  well.  She  possesses  a  flexible 
coloratura  voice  trained  in  the  best  school  of 
vocalism.  The  test  aria,  "una  voce  poco  fa," 
was  highly  artistic  and  intelligent,  and  indicated 
still  greater  possibilities  under  proper  conditions. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Wright  of  Berkeley  was  the  vio- 
linist. She  is  just  entering  the  ranks  of  the  art- 
ists and  judging  from  the  reception,  her  appeal 
to  the  public  has  been  successful.  She  pos- 
sesses temperament,  which  distinguishes  the  artist 
from  the  violinist.  Among  our  local  baritones 
few  have  won  the  appreciation  of  the  public  so 
completely  as  the  other  vocalist  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  Foster  Krake.  His  pleasing,  sympathetic 
voice,  fine  feeling  for  musical  expression  make 
him  a  favorite  wherever  he  appears.  He  is  an 
artist  to  be  reckoned  with.  Joseph  George 
Jacobson  was  the  accompanist.  One  of  his  new 
songs,  "Passing  Out  of  the  Shadow,"  was  sung 
by  Mrs.  Chase. 

#  4*  ^ 

Redfern  M  ason,  the  brilliant  critic  of  the  Ex- 
aminer,  author  and  lecturer,  has  lately  given 
some  interesting  readings  on  the  "Folk  Lore  of 
Ireland."  To  have  read  Mr.  Mason's  book 
with  that  title  is  a  privilege.  What  Carlos 
Troyer  has  accomplished  in  his  recording  of  the 
Indian  songs,  Redfern  Mason  has  done  in  fur- 
nishing us  with  such  indispensable  material  of 
the  myths,  folk  and  fairy  lore  in  which  the  Irish 
people  are  so  very  rich.  New  conditions  and 
reforms  are  sweeping  quickly  away  these  impres- 
sive and  picturesque  features  of  an  early  age. 


Mrs.  Mildred  Wright  the  Talented  Violinst  of 
Berkeley) 
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The  International  Press  Congress  that  met  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  at 
San  Francisco  on  July  5,  6.  7.  8,  9  and  10th, 
was  a  remarkable  gathermg  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  most  progressive  methods  in 
journalism.  Every  country  in  the  world  was 
represented  by  editorial  writers,  and  one  of  the 
most  interesting  phases  of  the  conference  was 
the  contribution  of  foreign  journalism. 

That  newspaper  women  were  completely  over- 
looked in  the  convention  is  significant  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  field  of  journalism  woman  seems  not 
yet  to  have  come  fairly  into  her  own.  Mirza 
Ali  Kuli  Kahn,  the  representative  of  the  press 
of  Persia,  spoke  highly  of  his  country  women  in 
the  newspaper  world,  and  Norman  Mack  of  the 
Buffalo  Times,  referred  to  them  casually ;  but 
the  other  speakers  refrained  even  from  reference 
to  them,  although  in  the  audience  were  a  num- 
ber of  representative  newspaper  women. 

The  principal  address  of  the  opening  session 
of  the  congress  was  by  William  Jennings  Bryan 
on  "Journalism  in  Its  Relation  to  World 
Affairs."  He  spoke  in  his  capacity  as  editor  of 
The  Commoner,  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  His 
plea  was  for  a  newspaper  ])olicy  based  upon  a 
sworn  statement  as  to  the  personal  or  financial 
interest  of  editors  and  owners  in  any  matter  in 
which  the  public  was  being  influenced  to  sup- 
port. He  also  advocated  the  signing  of  all  edi- 
torials so  that  responsibility  might  always  he 
with  the  writer,  as  well  as  the  signing  of  all 
news  articles  and  other  stories,  not  only  as  a 
guarantee  of  greater  accuracy,  but  that  a  cor- 
poration should  be  deprived  of  the  o])portunity 
of  benefitting  by  the  genius  of  individual  writers. 
His  address  was  otherwise  made  up  largely  of 
anecdotes,  and  warranted  the  comment  of  a 
succeeding  speaker,  who  remarked  that  while 
he  seldom  agreed  with  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
he  always  thoroughly  enjoyed  hearing  him 
speak. 

The  afternoon  session  of  the  first  day  was 
interesting.  consisting  of  fifteen-minute  ad- 
dresses by  representatives  of  foreign  newspa- 
pers; notable  among  these  was  the  well  de- 


Bp  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach. 

livcre  l  speech  of  G.  E.  Uyehara  of  The  Slates 
in  Tokio.  He  gave  a  most  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  the  growth  and  influence  of  the  Press 
in  his  country,  and  displayed  an  unusual  sense 
of  humor  for  a  Japanese  in  relating  an 
ecdotes  concerning  his  experience  in  Washing- 
ton, when  he  was  being  initiated  into  the  mys- 
teries of  American  journalism  by  reporter?  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies. 

Manuel  Roldan  of  Lisbon,  representing  Port- 
ugal, spoke  eloquently  of  the  work  of  newpa- 
pers  in  his  country,  and  remarked  that  the  sign- 
ing of  all  articles,  which  had  been  advocated 
by  Mr.  Bryan,  was  an  accomplished  fact  in 
Portugal. 

Among  the  others  who  took  part  in  this  sym 
posium  were:  United  States — Norman  E. 
Mack,  Buffalo,  New  York;  Canada— John  A. 
Cooper,  Toronto;  Japan — G.  E.  Uyehara,  To 
kyo;  Guatemala — Virgilia  Rodriguez  Beteta, 
Guatemala  City;  China — Kee  Ovvyang;  Great 
Britain — Aaron  Watson,  London;  Philippine 
Islands — Leon  M.  Guerrero,  Manila;  Austria 
— J.  C.  Watson,  Sydney;  Ireland — J.  h. 
Charlesson,  Belfast;  Portugal  -  Manuel  Rol- 
dan, Lisbon;  Cuba — James  A.  Buchanan,  Ha- 
vana; Persia — Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Teheran; 
New  Zealand — Mark  Cohen,  Dunedin,  Auck- 
land; Russia — Serge  Syromiatmkoff,  Petrograd  ; 
Denmark — Alfred  G.  Anderson  ;  India — K.  D. 
Shastri,  Benares;  Switzerland — H.  Schoop, 
Berne;  Germany — Henry  F.  Urban;  Greece — 
C.  Vassardakis. 

Wednesday  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
the  Press — Its  purposes  and  policies.  Among 
the  phrases  of  this  discussion  were:  Rural  Jour- 
nalism as  It  May  Be,  H.  C.  Hotaling,,  Minne- 
sota, A.  R.  Gardner,  Kennewick,  Wash. ;  The 
Lighter  Side  of  Journalism,  W.  M.  Manpin, 
Omaha,  Neb. ;  1  he  Work  of  a  Reporter,  Peter 
C.  Macfarlane,  New  York  City;  How  Accur- 
acy May  be  Obtained,  H.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas;  The  Foreign  Language  News- 
paper of  America,  Percy  Andraae,  Chicago; 
Tendencies  in  World's  Journalism,  Harvey  Ing- 


ham, De  Moines,  Iowa;  The  Old  and  the  New 
in  Journalism,  E.  W.  Howe,  Atchison,  Kansas; 
I  he  Newsaper  and  Public  Affairs,  James  M. 
Cox,  Dayton,  Ohio;  The  Development  of  Jour- 
nalism in  Constitutional  Persia,  Mirza  Ali  Kuli 
Khan,  I  cheran. 

Other  sessions  included  the  following  papers 
and  dislussions:  I  h.c  C  ontent  of  the  Journal, 
Newspaper  Law  in  the  United  Slates,  John  H. 
Perry,  Seattle,  Wash. ;  The  International  News 
Service  and  the  Pacific  News  Service,  Fred  J. 
Wil  son,  San  Francisco;  The  United  Press  As- 
sociations, James  Schermerhorn,  Detroit;  The 
Associated  Press,  Its  Functions  and  Its  Service, 
M.  E.  Stone,  New  York  City;  The  World's 
News  Services  in  Their  Relation  to  the  Far 
East,  Thomas  F.  Millard,  Shanghai;  Journal- 
ism in  Its  Relation  to  the  State,  Homer  Mooney, 
Reno,  Nevada ;  Modern  Advertising  Develop- 
ment, Jason  Rogers,  New  York  City;  Journa- 
ism  in  Its  International  Relations,  K.  Sugimura, 
Tokyo;  Tendencies  of  Modern  Journalism, 
Aaron  Watson,  London;  The  Public  and  the 
Advertisement,  Talcott  Williams,  Director, 
School  of  Journalism,  Columbia  University, 
New  \  ork;  The  Minimum  Wage  for  Journal- 
ists and  Its  Effect  upon  Australian  Journalism, 
J.  W.  Neisigh,  Sydney,  Australia:  The  Future 
of  Journalism,  T.  .\.  Robert.son,  C  leveland, 
Ohio;  Journalism,  Conservative  and  Otherwise, 
Edgar  B.  Piper,  Portland,  Oregon ;  The  Jour- 
nalism of  Continental  Europe  in  Time  of  War, 
H.  Schoop,  Berne,  Switzerland;  A  Newspaper's 
Service  to  the  State,  W.  P.  Walton,  Lexington, 
Ky. ;  The  Service  of  the  Trade  and  Technical 
Paper,  Charles  W.  Price,  Electrical  Review  and 
Western  Electrician;  What  Newspapers  May 
Do  for  Themselves  Now,  H.  L.  Bridgman, 
Brooklyn,  New  York;  Other  1  han  News, 
1  hornton  W.  Burgess,  Springfield,  Mass. ; 
Meeting  the  Demands  of  the  Business  Men  in 
the  Business  Press,  Ralph  E.  Fox,  Chicago,  III. ; 
Trade  Journalism  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  Chauncy 
McGovern,  San  Francisco,  Cal. ;  The  Future 
of  the  Trade  Journal,  George  M.  Cornwall, 
Portland,  Oregon;  I'iusiness  Building  I  hrough 
the  Trade  Press,  B.  B.  Herbert,  Chicago,  III. 


Everywhere  you  travel  you  hear  strangers 
say:  "Oh,  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of  hotels. 
There  is  little  home  life."  Well,  that  is  not  alto- 
gether true.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  better 
class  of  home  life,  that  strangers  or  travelers 
cannot,  of  course,  come  in  contact  with.  But, 
nevertheless,  there  is  also  a  great  deal  of  hotel 
life — and  that  of  the  very  best  kind,  the  family- 
hotel  life.  And  it  is  growing  vastly  finer  every 
day.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  number  of  busi- 
ness men  and  women  who  have  come  to  a  full 
realization  of  the  great  necessity  of  saving  time, 
and  at  the  same  time  have  an  elegant  home  for 


the  same  cost,  devoid  of  the  care  and  friction 
necessary  to  the  running  of  a  modest  home. 

This  was  proven  thoroughly  within  the  last 
month,  when  the  terrific  rush  of  visitors  came  in 
an  avalanche  to  the  Hotel  Plaza,  on  Union 
Square.  Every  one  of  the  four  hundred  rooms 
became  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Did  Mr. 
John  Barker  say  to  his  old  guests:  "It's  Exposi- 
tion time;  we  must  make  all  the  money  we  can. 
Will  you  stand  a  raise?"  No;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  called  his  family  and  his  friends 
together  (all  who  live  there  for  any  lime  are  his 
friend?)    and    he   said:      "We    have  these 


strangers  now,  and  we  must  give  them  the  best 
we  have.  You  all  know  the  city,  and  will  you 
put  up  with  closer  quarters,  which  we  can  fur- 
nish at  such  notice,  until  the  fair  is  over  and  until 
you  can  have  your  old  home  again?" 

Without  a  dissenting  voice,  they  wished  ihry 
had  a  thousand  rooms  to  give  up  to  such  a  host, 
and  delightedly  they  went  into  what  quarters 
were  to  be  found,  and  promptly  set  about,  each 
as  a  committee  of  one,  to  entertain  the  strangers 
and  help  lo  make  them  at  home,  in  what  Mr. 
Barker  is  pleased  to  call  his  "Homely  Hotel.  " 
Such  is  the  spirit  that  makes  San  Francisco  great. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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The  Convention  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women  Voters,  held  at  the  Civic  Auditorium, 
July  8,  9,  I  0,  was  attended  by  prominent  women 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Senator  Phelan,  the  Reverend  Olympia 
Brown  (the  first  woman  to  be  ordained  a  minis- 
ter in  this  country),  Mrs.  A.  S.  Duniway,  Mrs. 
Carrie  Chapman  Catt,  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thomas, 
Dr.  Eva  St.  Clair  Osburn,  Hon.  C.  G.  Heip- 
ner,  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  Mrs.  Adelaide 
Johnson,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Colby,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished speakers. 

Assisting  the  President,  Mrs.  Emma  Smith 
DeVoe  of  Tacoma,  Washington,  were  the  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  Harrison  G.  Foster, 
also  of  Tacoma,  and  the  Treasurer,  Dr.  Cora 
Smith  King,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  Mary 
G.  Bellamy  of  Laramie,  Wyoming,  and  Dr. 
Lucy  Waite  of  Chicago,  are  prominent  among 
the  women  who  are  doing  splendid  work  for 
the  National  Council. 

The  following  States,  which  enjoy  the  full 
suffrage,  were  represented:  Wyoming,  by  Mrs. 
Ida  Harris  Mondell  of  Newcastle;  Colorado, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Brandford  of  Denver; 
Utah,  by  Mrs.  Rose  Lee  Sutherland  of  Salt 
Lake  City;  Idaho,  by  Miss  Margaret  S.  Roberts 
of  Boise;  Washington,  by  Mrs.  Virginia  Wilson 
Mason  of  Tacoma;  California,  by  Mrs.  John 
E.  Raker  of  Alturas ;  Oregon,  by  Dr.  Viola 
M.  Coe  of  Portland;  Arizona,  by  Mrs.  Frances 
W.  Munds  of  Prescott;  Kansas,  by  Mrs.  Bertha 


Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  was  hostess  at  the 
California  building,  at  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  on  Sunday,  June  20th, 
assisted  by  some  of  the  members  of  the  "Sa- 
lon," Mrs.  A.  C.  Freeman,  Miss  Mabel  Free- 
man, Mrs.  E.  Donovan,  Mrs.  Ella  Sexton, 
Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur,  Mrs.  R.  Duval,  Mrs. 
David  Louderbach,  Mrs.  M.  de  Wyse  and 
others.  A  musical  program  was  given  by  the 
Exposition  band,  and  a  special  song  recital  by 
Mr.  Foster  Krake,  baritone,  Miss  Bertha  Wad- 
ham,  soprano,  with  Mr.  Joseph  George  Jacob- 
son  at  the  piano. 

The  ladies  greeted  and  made  welcome  all 
strangers  visiting  our  California  building. 
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The  Sequoia  Club  reception  to  Richard 
Walton  Tully  was  a  typical  Sequoian  affair  in 
brilliancy,  and  the  largest  attendance  that  their 
beautiful  club  house  has  yet  known.  Mrs. 
Ella  M.  Sexton  had  charge  of  the  evening,  and 
the  many  guests  had  the  pleasure  of  greetmg  Mr. 
Tully,  the  well-known  California  author  and 
playwright. 


Felt  Thompson  of  Garden  City ;  Alaska,  by 
Mrs.  Cornelia  T.  Hatcher  of  Knik;  Illinois,  by 
Mrs.  Sherman  M.  Booth  of  Glencoe. 
The  objects  of  the  Council  are: 

1 .  To  educate  women  voters  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  citizenship. 

2.  To  secure  legislation  in  equal  suffrage 
states  in  the  interests  of  men  and  women,  of 
children  and  the  home. 

3.  To  aid  in  the  future  extension  of  woman 
suffrage  in  the  United  States. 

The  address  of  the  President  follows: 
DECLARATION  OF  PRINCIPLES 
The  National  Council  of  Women  Voters,  in 
convention  assembled,  at  its  fourth  day's  session, 
hereby     unanimously     adopts     the  following 
declaration  of  principles: 

"Believing  that  this  Council  is  to  fulfill  a 
nation-wide  mission  for  the  uplift  of  the  world,  it 
desires  to  go  on  record  as  holding  itself  above 
partisan  politics  or  sectarian  affiliations. 

"The  women  upon  this  Council,  representing 
the  enfranchised  states,  purpose  to  emphasize 
their  freedom  from  partizanship  and  sectarianism 
in  all  work  to  be  undertaken  in  their  respective 
states,  and  in  all  states  securing  the  aid  of  the 
Council. 

"The  women  voters  of  America  and  the 
world  should  stand  for  equality  of  opportunity 
for  every  human  being;  for  the  right  of  all 
children  to  a  joyful,  carefree  childhood;  for  an 
environment  for  women    which    will  enthrone 


The  Hypatia  Club  has  elected  its  new  offi- 
cers, as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  F.  B.  Groeb- 
now,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  Mrs.  S.  I.  Simmons; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  William  Grandeman ;  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  J.  S.  Chrisman.  The  pleasant  cus- 
tom of  this  study  club  of  having  fireside  meet- 
ings at  the  homes  of  members,  will  be  continued, 
and  a  thorough  course  of  interesting  and  bene- 
ficial study  IS  looked  forward  to,  with  original 
papers  by  members. 

j> 

The  Association  of  Pioneer  Women  of  Cali- 
fornia added  ti  i  their  long  and  brilliant  list  of 
successful  entertainments  by  the  reception  given 
at  the  Log  Cabin  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Ladd.  A  delightful 
musical  programme  preceded  the  reading  of  a 
strong  paper  by  Miss  Laura  Fowler  on  the 
"Emancipation  of  Women." 

c-i*  ^-i*  .-i* 
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The  T amalpais  Center  Club,  at  its  last  meet- 
ing for  the  year,  had  as  guest  of  honor,  Mrs. 
William  Kent,  who  delivered  a  splendid  ad- 
dress entitled  "Universal  Peace,"  introducing 
the  work  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 


motherhood,  improve  childhood  and  make  pos- 
sible a  manhood  fitted  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  better  day  that  is  coming. 

"The  Council  believes  that  an  election  day 
should  become,  through  the  efforts  of  women,  the 
sacrament  of  citizenship,  and  that  voters  should 
partake  of  that  sacrament,  in  the  name  of  love, 
liberty,  and  unity. 

"Womanhood,  childhood,  manhood — these 
three  are  one.  Together  they  make  the  unit;  the 
family,  the  home,  and,  in  the  larger  home,  which 
is  the  state,  the  nation  and  the  world,  the  Council 
pledges  itself  to  secure  these  ideals  and  to  make 
them  living  realities  of  everyday  life." 
APPEALS  TO  ALL  CLASSES. 

"The  National  Council  of  Women  Voters, 
standing  upon  this  platform,  appeals  to  all  classes 
in  this  broad  land.  With  faith  in  its  great 
destiny,  it  asks  the  moral  support  of  the  laborer 
and  the  capitalist,  of  the  radical  and  the  con- 
servative, of  the  reformer  and  the  non- 
reformer,  of  the  home  maker  and  the  bread- 
winner, of  all  who  have  the  vision  of  truth  and 
freedom  and  who  welcome  the  light  from  every 
source;  of  all  whose  aim  in  life  is  to  serve 
humanity. 

"The  National  Council  of  Women  Voters 
offers  to  its  representatives  the  fullest  freedom 
in  applying  this  declaration  of  principles  in  their 
various  communities  that  each  commonwealth 
will  evolve  a  plan  of  work  that  will  strengthen 
and  enhance  the  usefulness  of  the  national  body. 


AN  ANCIENT  PUPIL. 

China  was  hoary  with  age  when  Rome  was 
a  republic.  She  had  then  forgotten  more,  per- 
haps, than  we  have  ever  learned.  Hence  to 
have  Mr.  William  C.  Breed  refer  to  the  United 
States  and  China  respectively  as  "the  older  and 
the  younger  republic,"  however  justifiable  his 
comparison,  must  have  startled  momentarily  the 
members  of  the  Chinese  commission  who  have 
come  here  to  study  the  "agricultural,  commer- 
cial, financial  and  industrial  methods"  of  the 
youngest  of  nations. 

The  visit  of  these  wise  men  to  learn  at  our 
infant  feet  the  ways  of  the  modern  world  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  heroic  attitude  of  the  most  ancient 
of  peoples.  Though  "caught  in  the  cake  of 
custom"  for  thousands  of  years,  China  has 
sloughed  off  the  pride  of  age  and  has  humbled 
herself  to  become  the  pupil  of  this  arrogant 
youngster  of  the  Western  World.  Among  the 
national  self-victories  of  history  this  surpasses 
even  that  of  France  rising  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war.  Never  too  old  to  learn, 
let  us  hope  that  China  be  not  disappointed  in 
the  wisdom  issuing  from  the  mouths  of  babes 
and  sucklings. 
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Because  there  was  no  market  for  their  crops 
which  were  rotting  on  the  ground,  many  men 
about  1896-97  began  to  dig 
up  or  abandon  their  olive 
groves  on  which  time,  money 
and  energy  had  been  ex- 
pended. But  before  the  hand 
of  destruction  had  swept  too 
far  over  the  broad  acres,  Mrs. 
Freda  Ehmann  came  into 
prominence  and  changed  the 
olive  tree  from  a  depressing  li- 
ability to  an  exalted  asset. 
Through  the  ambition  and 
energy  of  this  woman,  many 
acres  of  olives  were  saved  from 
going  to  waste  and  countless 
others  have  since  been  planted. 
Mrs.  Ehmann  it  was,  who 
perfected  the  ripe  olive  and 
made  it  a  marketable  product, 
thus  laying  the  foundation  for 
one  of  California's  largest  in- 
dustries. 

The  evolution  of  the  olive 
industry  is  of  great  interest  to 
California  historically  and 
romantically  as  well  as  com- 
mercially. The  olive  is  men- 
tioned in  the  very  beginning 
of  recorded  time.  Not  only 
the  wealth  of  men  was  for- 
merly measured  by  the  quan- 
tity of  fruit  and  oil  they  pro- 
duced from  their  olive  trees, 
but  even  that  of  nations. 
The  olive  tree  has  kept  pace  with  the 
march  of  civilization  through  the  ages. 
In  our  own  California,  the  Padres,  in  their  long, 
weary  marches,  carried  with  them  cuttings  and 
seedlings  from  their  parent  orchards  in  Mexico 
and  Spain.  Wherever  they  established  a  mission 
they  developed  their  orchards  adjacent.  The 
olive  trees  in  California  today,  many  of  them, 
originated  from  the  old  mission  trees.  Hence  the 
name  applied  to  the  commercial  olive. 

In  the  years  from  1889  to  1895  there  had 
been  much  indiscriminate  planting  of  olive  trees 
throughout  the  entire  state,  with  no  attendant 
exploitation  of  a  market  for  this  product.  By 
the  time  the  groves  came  into  bearing  the  grow- 
ers were  handicapped  by  lack  of  facilities  for 
handling  the  product;  they  were  forced  to  be- 
come producers  or  manufacturers.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  were  the  greatest  consum- 
ers of  green  olives  in  the  world,  but  our  output 
did  not  compare  with  the  European  product,  and 
so  the  industry  soon  entered  a  state  of  decadence. 


Annie  Jennings  Kluegel 


Mrs.  Freda  Ehmann  came  to  California  in 
1893,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had 
been  a  practicing  physician  in  Quincy,  Illinois. 
She  invested  her  capital  in  a  California  ranch. 
A  few  years  after,  she  found  her  entire  income 
completely  swept  away,  the  result  of  mismanage- 
ment on  the  part  of  an  employee.  Her  children 
were  grown,  her  daughter  married.  Under  simi 
lar  circumstances  most  women  would  have  re- 
signed themselves  to  fate  and  eked  out  a  selfish 
or  parasitic  existence.  Not  so  with  this  woman 
of  destiny.  Perhaps  it  was  the  inherited  fru- 
gality of  her  German  ancestry  which  was  the 
leavening  force;  at  any  rate  she  did  nf)t  rely 
upon  any  power  but  her  own  to  pull  her  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond.  She  and  her  son  had, 
as  their  only  asset,  an  encumbered  twenty-acre 
olive  grove,  the  trees  of  which  were  fully  ma 
tured  and  bearing:  but  the  fruit,  of  which  there 
was  an  abundance,  was  going  to  waste.  This 
was  the  same  story  from  one  end  of  California 
to  the  other. 


The  extraction  of  the  oil  is  a  comparatively 
simple  process,  but  owing  to  the  lack  of  tariff 
it  was  and  still  is,  impossible 
to  compete,  commercially,  with 
Italian  oil.  Ripe  olives  were 
known  to  be  full  of  nutriment, 
but  they  had  never  been  suc- 
cessfully "processed"  for  ship- 
ping out  of  the  state.  Olive 
growers  in  the  Mediterranean 
countries  had  been  striving 
with  this  problem  for  several 
centuries.  They  had  found 
a  market  for  the  green  pickled 
product  in  Northern  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  dried  product  among 
their  own  people.  They  ate 
the  picked  ripe  olive,  but  were 
unable  to  preserve  it  for  ex- 
exportation.  For  forty  years 
our  own  people  had  been 
struggling  unsuccessfully  to 
gain  this  end.  With  this  know- 
ledge, Mrs.  Ehmann  set  out 
to  obtain  some  information,  or 
possible  instruction,  from  the 
University  of  California.  Here 
she  was  furnished  with  the  re- 
cipe commonly  used.  "This," 
she  says,  "and  the  assurance 
that  I  would  have  to  work 
out  my  own  problems,  were 
all  that  I  had  with  which  to 
begin  preserving  ripe  olives."  Her  first  olive 
plant,  which  was  the  primitive  beginning  of  this 
industry,  consisted  of  ten  barrels  placed  on  the 
back  porch  of  her  home  in  Oakland,  to  which 
she  had  her  olives  shipped.  Days  of  hard  work 
and  nights  when  foreboding  anxiety  took  the 
place  of  sleep  were  her  lot.  Though  she  did 
preserve  the  olive  and  make  it  edible  (they  are 
not  lo  the  Queen's  or  King's  taste  direct  from  the 
tree),  still  the  color  and  flavor  did  not  appeal 
to  this  epicure,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  pronounced  by  the  University  Professor  to 
be  the  peer  of  any  olives  yet  offered  in  the  mar- 
ket. Best  of  all,  she  had  attained  the  secret  of 
successful  preservation. 

Being  a  woman  possessed  of  a  tenacious  will, 
she  declared,  "If  I  must  take  up  olive  pickling 
as  my  future  vocation  my  standard  must  be  qual- 
ity. I  must  study  and  work  until  I  reach  the 
high  standard  which  I  have  set  before  me  and 
furnish  the  people  with  a  ripe  olive  superior  to 
any  known  by  that  name  so  far." 

In  1897  Mrs.  Ehmann  took  samples  of  her 
ripe  olives  and  went  East.     Her  first  duty  was 

(Continued  on  Page  .32) 
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Klberta  K.  Shipley,  Custodian  of  the  Peace 
Flaps  of  the  World  at  the  International  Con- 
ference of  Women  Workers  to  Promote  Per- 
manant  I'eace  in  the  Panama-I'acific  Kxposition. 
gave  the  followins  history  of  the  Peace  Flaes 
of  the  world. 

The  Peace  Flags  of  the  World  were  born 
in  Independence  Hall,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  just 
as  surely  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
was  born  there. 

On  October  12,  1891,  the  300  members  of 
the  Pan  Republic  on  World  Liberty  and  Peace 
Congress  Committee  met  in  Independence  Hall, 
Philadelphia,  and  at  this  meeting  a  discussion 
arose  as  to  an  ensign  to  be  used  as  a  sign  of 
Peace  among  nations. 

Mr.  Henry  Petit,  Architect  of  the  Centennial 
Exposition  was  called  upon  to  submit  a  design 
for  a  Flag.  After  some  study,  he  presented  to 
the  300  members  of  the  committee  this  idea, 
"To  place  a  broad  white  border  around  the  flag 
of  every  nation  on  earth,  the  white  to  stand  for 
Peace  and  all  noble  attributes." 

The  FLAG  of  every  NA  TION  in  a  FIELD 
of  WHITE  as  a  WORLD  ENSIGN  of 
LIBERTY  and  PEACE  was  adopted  by  this 
Committee. 

Among  the  300  members  of  the  Committee 
were  Benjamin  Harrison,  James  G.  Blame, 
Deodore  Foncesco  of  Brazil,  Jose  Marti  of  Cu- 
ba, Cardinal  Gibbons,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
Ito  of  Japan,  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell,  Dr.  P. 
Frazer,  Alfred  H.  Love,  Dr.  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Dr.  Wm.  O.  McDowell,  Archbishop 
John  Ireland,  Josiah  Collins  Pumpilli,  Philip 
Brooks,  Charles  Edward  Chesney,  Henry  Pettit, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Gillespie. 

The  first  Peace  Flag  was  made  by  the  wo- 
men of  Philadelphia,  led  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Gil- 
lespie, grandaughter  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  and 
the  flag  was  made  of  American  silk. 

From  the  Philadelphia  meeting  the  Flag  was 
carried  to  a  World  Peace  Congress  in  Rome, 
by  Mrs.  Mary  Frost  Ormsby  Evans,  where 
she  with  Secretary  Howard  of  the  American 
Peace  Society,  secured  the  ratification  of  the 
work  done  in  the  Philadelphia  meeting. 

The  first  public  use  of  the  United  States  Flag 
in  a  Field  of  White  was  in  receiving  the  fleets 
of  the  World  in  1893,  responding  to  our  na- 
tion's invitation  to  join  in  the  opening  ceremonies 
of  the  Columbian  Exposition. 

The  Flag  was  unfurled  at  the  Atlantic  High- 
lands, Sandy  Hoot(,  entrance  to  New  \  ork  Har- 
bor. 

It  was  hoisted  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  Harrison, 
State  Regent  D.  A.  R.  of  New  York  State 
and  Regent  New  York  City  Chapter.  All  the 
naval  fleets  there  assembled  gave  the  salute  of 
2 1  guns  to  the  Peace  Flag,  this  being  the  high- 
est honor. 

The  Peace  Flag  was  hoisted  on  July  4th, 
at  the  Columbian  Exposition,  Chicago,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ringing  of  the  Liberty  Bell. 

The  first  use  of  the  Rainbow  Flag,  the  In- 


By  Elberta  K.  Shipley. 

ternational  Flag  of  Peace  was  with  the  entry  of 
the  fleet  of  the  World  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hudson  River  at  the  Hudson  Fulton  Celebra- 
tion, 1909,  when  from  two  liberty  poles  on  the 
top  of  the  Hudson  and  Manhattan  R.  R.  ter- 
minal, were  unfurled  the  Star  Spangled  Banner, 
in  a  Field  of  White  and  the  Rainbow  Flag. 
As  the  commandered  ship  entered  the  Hudson 
River  leading  the  naval  parade,  the  flags  were 
hoisted  and  a  salute  of  21  guns  was  fired  from 
the  "Half  Moon"  that  Holland  had  sent  for 
this  occasion  and  this  called  for  a  like  salute 
from  all  the  visiting  foreign  ships,  and  to  this 
salute  Old  Trinity  Chimes  Responded  rvith 
''Hail  to  the  Flag."  While  Commander  Peary 
followed  on  the  steamship,  "Roosevelt,"  on 
which  he  had  just  returned  from  his  successful 
discovery,  waving  the  duplicate  of  the  World's 
Ensign  of  Liberty  and  Peace  with  which  he  had 
taken  possession  of  the  North  Pole. 

Two  flags  have  been  given  to  the  Supreme 


Court  of  the  World's  Federation  at  the  Hague, 
Netherlands;  one  flag  to  the  Inter-parliamentary 
Union,  Washington,  D.  C,  one  Flag  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  Lord  Veredale, 
custodian;  one  flag  to  the  Senate  of  France,  to 
Senator  de  Constance;  one  flag  to  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina;  one  flag  to  the  Peace  So- 
ciety of  North  Carolina;  one  flag  to  the  Par- 
liament and  the  people  of  Germany,  presented 
by  Hon.  Richard  Barthold,  M.  C. ;  one  flag  to 
the  Central  Body  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  New 
York  City ;  one  flag  to  the  Peace  Society  of 
Pennsylvania ;  one  flag  to  Continental  Hall, 
headquarters  of  the  D.  A.  R.,  Washington  D. 
C. ;  one  flag  to  Andrew  Carnegie ;  one  flag  to 
the  Queen  and  the  people  of  The  Netherlands; 
one  flag  to  Commander  E.  Peary  which  he 
placed  at  the  North  Pole. 

Two  flags  have  been  given  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  New  York,  being  received 
by  the  Board  of  the  Directors  and  Educators, 
presented  by  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Mrs.  Donald  McLean,  Oscar 
Strauss,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  Presiding. 

The  Last  Official  Use  of  the  Peace  Flag 
was  at  the  Opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  to  the 


Commerce  of  the  World  on  August  15,  1914. 

When  the  steamship,  "Ancon,"  passed 
through  the  canal,  at  her  foremast  floated  the 
World's  Ensign  of  Liberty  and  Peace. 

The  flag  was  placed  there  by  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolution  in  the  name  of  the 
Wi  Mo-Daw-Sis  of  the  World — the  wives, 
mothers,  daughters  and  sisters  of  the  human 
race,  through  the  assistance  of  George  W. 
Goethals. 

Today,  the  exact  counterpart  of  this  flag 
together  with  the  International  Flag,  the  Rain- 
bow, is  unfurled  for  the  International  Conference 
of  Women  Workers  to  promote  permanent 
Peace,  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 

The  flags  loaned  to  this  meeting  by  Dr.  R.  S. 
Freedman  have  not  been  made  for  any  special 
Peace  Society.  The  author  of  them  desires  it 
to  be  known  that  these  flags  have  been  made  to 
foretell  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Lord 
on  earth — when  nation  shall  not  rise  against 
nation  and  when  the  human  family  shall  in  one 
accord  repeat  "Thy  Kingdom  Come." 


The  United  States  Flag  in  a  Field  of  White, 
here  unfurled,  stands  for  Liberty,  Union  and 
Peace — the  Spirit  of  the  Universe. 

Flag  of  Liberty  and  Union! 

Bless  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth 

May  the  spirit  of  thy  cause 

Abide  throughout  the  earth. 

Flag  of  Liberty  and  Union! 

Bound  around  in  border  white 

Proclaim  that  justice  shall  replace 

The  Iron  hand  of  might. 

Symbol  of  man's  dearest  hope 

May  faith  in  thee  increase 

And  bring  at  last  World  Liberty, 

World  Union  and  World  Peace. 

The  RamboTV  Flag  is  here  designated  as 

The  Flag  of  Promise  and  as  the  First  Flag 

Man  Ever  Saiv! 

Cod  painted  in  the  heavens  in  purple  and  gold 
The  first  flag  that  man  did  ever  behold 
The  RainboJV  of  old  Tvas  the  promise  on  high 
That  man  by  the  flood  should  never  more  die; 
The  Rainhorv  Flag  is  the  sign  from  the  Lord 
That  man  shall  no  more  be  destroyed  by  the 
sTvord. 

The  dove  shall  return  with  the  Olive  of  Peace, 
The  strife  and  the  Warfare  of  nations  shall  cease. 


'  ^  ^  fmt  to  alHations  " 
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Not  long  since,  the  custodian  of  a  county  free 
library  branch  overheard  a  small  boy  fervently 
remark  to  his  companion,  "Gee,  ain't  it  swell 
that  IPC  kin  git  these  books  fer  nuthin?" 

That  small  boy  was  a  potential  Shakespeare 
in  the  art  of  epitomizing.  He  left  nothing  to  be 
said  as  to  the  ideal  aimed  at  in  California  library 
service.  "Free  and  equal  opportunity,  for  every- 
body," is  the  way  the  library  worker  puts  it. 
And  a  man  borrower  of  books  at  a  county  free 
library  branch  added  even  more.  "Not  simply 
the  opportunity,  but  the  persuasion  to  read,  "  is 
the  way  he  saw  it. 

To  tell  what  California  library  service  is  or 
has  as  a  purpose,  it  is  better  first  to  clear  the 
decks  by  telling  what  it  is  not.  It  does  not 
classify  either  as  "extension"  or  "missionary" 
work.  Both  words  presuppose  the  giving  of 
gratuities  from  a  better  favored  brother  to  a  less 
favored,  and  carry  with  them  all  the  humility 
and  gratitude  that  a  recipient  is  bound  to  feel 
towards  the  giver.  California  library  service 
does  not  believe  in  making  one  community  a 
library  Lazarus,  to  gather  a  few  dropped 
crumbs  from  another  community's  library  table. 

Again,  California  library  service  ideals  do  not 
center  around  an  ornate  building.  Too  many 
communities  have  the  false  notion  of  a  "bit  of 
bric-a-brac  on  a  conspicuous  corner,"  as  being  a 
library.  It  is  better  that  a  community  grow 
into  a  building. 

California  Library  Service,  then,  is  a  work 
which  aims,  not  at  the  utilitarian  "greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number  "  idea,  but  the  "Books 
for  everybody"  ideal.  And  the  agency  through 
which  this  ideal  is  being  striven  for  is  the  county 
free  library,  which  has  been  in  operation  in  Cali- 
fornia nearly  seven  years.  The  ideal  itself, 
though,  has  been  cherished  for  a  much  longer 
time.  How  to  reach  it  is  t\\f.  problem.  Munici- 
pal libraries  were  organized  for  the  more  popu- 
lous centers,  traveling  libraries  were  sent  out  by 
the  California  State  Library  at  Sacramento  for 
the  smaller  and  country  communities,  and 
special  collections  loaned  for  special  purposes. 
All  of  these  agencies  fell  short  of  the  mark. 
Towns  were  too  small  to  support  an  adequate 
library,  the  state  was  too  large  to  carry  on  work 
from  one  center.  The  county  unit  offered  the 
happy  medium. 

County  free  library  service  long  ago  passed 
the  experimental  stage.  A  supervisor  in  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous  counties  in  the 
state,  said  of  it:  "It  has  become  one  of  our  per- 
manent institutions,  rooted  deep  into  the  very 
foundation  of  things."  Half  the  counties  in  the 
state  have  adopted  the  plan,  and  each  month  sees 
new  ones  "join  the  colors." 

The  supervisors  of  any  county  have  the  legal 


B})  a  Staff  Correspondent. 

power  to  establish  the  library,  which  has  busi- 
ness headquarters  at  the  county  seat  in  charge  of 


('i)unlit'S  tliiit  are  darkened  liave  es(alili.«liiMl  coiiiilv  (v 
li  liraries. 

Tliis  is  a  rcproduclion  <if  the  map  exliibiled  in  tln'  Aim  i 
ican  Library  As.sociatioii  ."iection,  I'alace  of  ICii uca t ion.  I'an 
ama-Pacific  International  K.\po.>fition.  San  l''rancisco,  lliir 
.Mai>  at  l';xpiisil  ion  measures        feel  .-[nd  L':;  feet  widi 


a  trained  and  experienced  librarian,  certificated 
by  the  State  Board  of  Library  F^xaminers. 
Branches  are  established  wherever  needed^in  all 
parts  of  the  county — in  a  town  with  no  library 
service  at  all,  in  a  town  library  needing  to  have 
its  supply  supplemented,  in  a  country  community, 
in  a  school  district,  in  an  isolated  home. 
Wherever  there  are  people  to  read,  there  are 
books  and  magazines  to  be  read.  Number  and 
kind  of  books  depend  upon  the  needs  and  wishes 
of  the  people.  Books  are  moved  from  the 
branch  as  soon  as  iheir  usefulness  ceases,  and 
fresh  ones  take  their  place. 

The  county  builds  up  and  owns  for  itself  a 
working  library  of  books  that  will  be  so  continu- 
ally in  use  in  the  branches  that  they  wear  out  be- 
fore they  rust  out.  If  a  book  is  wanted  that  is 
not  in  the  branch,  it  is  sent  free  from  the  county 
free  library  headquarters.  Failing  to  be  there, 
the  request  is  forwarded  to  the  state  library, 
which  undertakes  to  supplement,  entirely  free, 
the  county  free  libraries,  even  paying  transporta- 


tion both  ways.  Thus  a  library  becomes  a  live, 
business  institution,  supplying  its  wares  to  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  student,  the  teacher, 
the  merchant,  the  minister,  the  farmer. 

One  magazine  writer  has  called 
the  California  county  free  library 
.■system  "the  most  socialized  thing 
in  the  state."  And  a  supervisor 
said  of  it,  "The  most  popular 
thing  we've  done  since  I  was  on 
the  board.  Why?  Because  it 
reaches  every  home  and  every- 
body." If  you  really  wish  to 
know  what  the  "Present  and 
Prospects"  are  in  this  library 
work,  visit  two  exhibits  at  the 
Fair.  On  the  wall  of  the  Palace 
of  Education,  between  the  two 
main  doors  that  lead  out  toward 
the  Marina  rises  a  huge  map  of 
California,  twenty-five  feet  high. 
The  counties  with  county  free 
libraries  are  shown  dotted  with 
their  branches;  lines  radiate  from 
the  county  seat  to  show  distri- 
bution of  service,  and  broader 
lines  radiate  from  Sacramento  to 
show  the  supplemental  service 
received  from  there,  while  ex- 
tending east  from  Sacramento  is 
a  line  to  represent  how  the  state 
library  supplements  the  demands 
made  upon  it,  by  borrowing  even 
from  Chicago,  and  the  library  of 
Congress. 

A  few  steps  from  the  map 
is  the  other  exhibit — moving 
pictures  to  show  the  carrying  on  of  the 
\sork.  I  here  you  see  the  foreigners  delighted 
with  books  in  their  own  language ;  the  workers  in 
oil,  in  sugar,  in  lumber,  with  branches  convenient 
to  their  labors;  the  school  children  supplied  with 
books  they  need;  the  pack  horses  and  the  stage 
taking  books  to  the  back  country. 

Is  tie  county  free  library  appreciated?  Let 
one  liltlc  girl  lell  you.  A  family  came  to  Cali- 
fornia from  the  Last,  leaving  the  home  un- 
touched till  a  decision  could  be  made  about 
moving.  Of  course,  the  lure  of  California  won, 
and  the  furniture  was  sent  for.  On  opening  the 
house  it  was  found  that  some  one  had  broken  in 
and  appropriated  all  the  books  of  the  children. 
Investigation  showed  that  a  child  had  done  it. 
and  had  given  the  books  away  to  children  all 
over  the  community.  Work  was  started  to  gel 
them  back,  but  the  California  child  had  a  vision, 
for  immediately  she  said,  "Mother,  don't  try  to 
get  them  back.  Let  thrm  keep  them.  The\) 
need  ihem  and  we  don't.  IVe  have  the  county 
free  library." 
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Powell  St.  aJjoining  Union  Square 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Perfect  Service 

Unsurpassed  Location 

Room  and  Batli  (One 
Person)  $1.50  to  $3.00 

Room  and  Batk  (Two 
rersons  )  $3,  $4,  $5. 

Weekly  Dansants,  a 
Special  Feature  of  tke 
Hotel 


M  usic 


The  CHANCELLOR 

Is  under  tKe 
Management  of 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Palmer 

TKe  Office 

Is  in  cKarge  of 

J.  Carroll  Doolittle 

Special  attention 
Paid  to  Ladies 
Traveling  ale 


lone 


The  CHANCELLOR  is  a  fifteen  story  fire-proof 
kotel  of  140  rooms,  eacli  witk  tatk  connected,  TKe 
ground  floor  kas  a  spacious  lokky,  dansant  and  grill 
rooms,  also  a  luxurious  ladies  rest  room. 


The  Big  Steamship 

"Congress" 

The  round  trip  fares  now  effective 
between  coast  ports  are  unusually  low 
and  include  berth  and  meals. 

Address  for  information 

C.  D.  DUNNAN 

*  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


•  \'i'K>ii:\'i'  OK  Till.;  o\\  vKitsiiii'.  >iv\\(;i 
Mi:\T.  (  iHn  i.ATiox.  i;t»  .,  ui;hi  ihi;ij 
111  i  iiK  \<  r  oi'  vi<ii  sr  14,  I'll:: 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

(The  German  Bank)  526  California  Street 

Mission  Rranch.  Cor.  Mission  and  21st  Sts.  Richmond  District  Branch,  Cor.  Clement  -St.  and  7th  Ave. 

Haight  Street  Branch,  Cor.  Haight  and  Belvedere  Sts. 

For  the  half  year  ending  June  30.  1915,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per 
cent  per  annum  on  all  deposits,  payable  on  and  after  Thursday.  July  1.  1915.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  the  deposit  account  and  earn  dividends  from  July  1.  1915. 

GEORGE  TOURNEY.  Manager 


lOvciywonian  published  once  a  month  at  San 
Francisco.   CalifDrnia.   April  191,5. 

Editor,  .Jeanne  IC.  Krancoenr,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Managing-  Fditor,  ,Jeanne  K.  Francoeur,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

Husine.ss  Manager,  S.  M.  Itichardson,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  it.s  name  and 
tile  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  holdingr 
1  per  cent  or  tnore  of  total  amount  of  stock.  If 
not  a  corporation,  give  names  and  addresses  of 
individtial  owners.)  F.  1.  Francoeur,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.:  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson.  San  Francisco, 
(^al.:  Kuth  White.  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  .J.  A. 
Buchanan,  San  Francisco,  Cal.:  Timothy  Healey. 
San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Julia  Cliurcliill,  Ureka.  Cal.: 
.leanne  10.  Francoeur.  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  Mrs. 
.Vbhie  Krebs.  San   Francisco.  Cal. 

.\veragc  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this 
|iul)lication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails 
or  otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the 
si,\  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above. 
(This  information  is  re<iulred  from  daily  news- 
papers only.) 

.lEANNE    K.  FRANCOEUR. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  12th 
dav   of   .July.  IHl.'i. 

EDITH    AV.  BURNHAM. 
Xolar.v  Public  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco.  State  of  California. 
(My  commission  e.xpires  .January  30.  1918. 
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(Injtoii  Herrington 


Earnest  A.  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 


Meroliuiifs  Kxoliiiiige 
KiiililiiiK 


SAX  FR  VXCISCO 
CAI.IFORM.V 


licllu  Doi'lniiil  Jenkins     lielle  Gray  l.in/.ee 

Our  Ceramic  Shop 

4S«  SLTTKH  ST.,  SA\  FRA\CIS(0,  <  Al,. 

riiiiia.       liite  nuil  Decorateil.  MateriiilN 
I^eHNOUN  Givou.     KiriiiK^  Daily. 


**Saii  Kraiit'I-siMi'M  Kiiie-st  i'jifeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

The  Crystal  Cafeteria 

I'HKI,A\  Itlll.DIXG 
KntraneeN : 

762  Market  St.     33  O'Farrell  St. 

Si-atiiiu.  (  niiai-ity  1000 
I'^ree  <  liockiii;;:  Staiiil 
V4K>al   Kilter  tain  me  lit 
< 'aiii|ilef e  Varlet.'t- 
Clean  Uiieii 


I>ar>;e  Kohby 
Oreliestra 
Kea  so  liable  I'riees 
<tui<'l^e.st  ServSee 
Saiiltnr.v 


Aeeluiiiie<l  l»y  Its  |>atr«»iiM  the  ''Hest" 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil   of  Pliillp   Scliarnenlta,   Felix  IJrej- 
schoek,  Albert  Friedenthal, 
Berlin,  Germany 
Studio ; 

16  Joyce  Street 

X'enr  I'ine  and  Ponell.  Phone  Douglas  .'(fiiXi 


Drs.  Steele  and  Steele 

Skin  anil  Feature  Speeialist.s 

Correct  ill-shaped  noses,  outstanding 
and  deformed  ears,  sagging  cheelt  and 
brow,  double,  thick  and  harelips,  receding 
chin,  baggy  or  stringy  necks  and  puffy 
eyelids.  Round  out  hollow  cheeks,  thin 
necks,  shoulders,  busts,  arms,  hands.  Ke- 
move  scars,  pittings,  moles,  birthmarks, 
facial  tumors,  paraffine  filling,  cysts,  wrin- 
kles, freckles,  superlluous  hair,  pimples, 
blackheads  and  othei-  defects  of  featui-es. 

I»35  MAIlKF/r  STREKT 
PantngeH  Tlieatre  liuildiiiK.  Ollloes  mi-.t-r, 
ICoiirM,  U-r,;  Sunda:i,  lO-ia.  Tel.  Kenriiy  2:{s:{ 


In  the  exhibit  of  a  great  express  company 
at  the  P  anama-Pacific  Exposition  is  a  rehc  of 
the  pioneer  days  of  the  company's  operation  in 
the  West  — one  of  the  old  stage  coaches  about 
which  is  gathered  so  much  of  Cahfornia's  ro- 
mance. It  is  a  part  of  the  company's  museum 
of  early  day  overland  travel.  The  coach  was 
built  in  New  Hampshire  in  1863  and  came  to 
California  "around  the  Horn."  After  the  ship 
it  was  in  barely  escaped  wreck  in  a  terrible 
storm  off  the  Pescadero  shores  fifty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  it  was  finally  landed  and 
placed  in  service  on  various  routes  in  California 
and  Nevada.  Samuel  Clemens  was  frequently 
a  passenger  in  the  then  luxurious  conveyance 
between  Carson  City  and  other  Nevada  mining 
camps  during  his  lean  days  as  a  newspaper 
man.  Horace  Greely  chartered  it  once  for  a 
journey  to  Placerville  to  keep  a  speech  engage- 
ment. But  the  sturdy  old  vehicle  has  outlived 
most  of  its  illustrious  passengers.  A  small 
hole  in  the  footboard,  put  there  by  bullets  from 
the  six-gun  of  a  Mexican  bandit  testifies  to  the 
danger  of  travel  in  those  days. 
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I  III  P4»rt  «mI  from  HiiNNia 


'I'he  W  lerfiil  ^ledi- 

l-lll   l-'oofi  'i'oiiii* 


>(>'l 


\  DRTG 


FOR     (  A'I'Altlill 
IM)l«;FS'ri(tN 

am;>ii  A 

RIIKI\M  A  riS>l 
and  all 
S'I'OM  A<  II 

TROI  iii.i;s. 

All  Aid  io  \iitrilloii 
and  a 
Nerve  'I'oiile 


(>\er  .'tIKIII  roNideiilN  of 
San  I'VaiK'i.Hf'o  lia\<' 
lieell  illiille  l>\ 
iiNiiig 

Kamarin 

SeiMl     l-'or  llooklet 

R.  W.  Baronoff 


000  (ri'arrell  SI. 
Siiii    l-'ra  iM'iMro,  Cnl 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 

STUDIO 
(;\FF\i:v  III  II. DING     ::T<i  •<!  tii:i«  sr. 

'I'eleid  <•  Dmmliix   I  His 


The  Ideal  Resort  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

<>im;.\  tiif  ^  i:\ii  uoi  m» 

Ml   llie  comforts  of  home  and  all   (In  Meiilemei.  ..f  ii  nr»l- 

elaHH  holel.     Spa.  iouH  living  room  and  d  iK  room  «  llli  » Ide  o|m  m 

Ir  Mria  eH.     R..nnii.«  «a<er  and  eleclrle  II^IKh  I"         -.l.-.  j.li.K  ..|mr.- 
leiiV".      Tal.le    Hopplled    from    our    o«  n    or.  liard,    KHrd.  n».  I.err> 
aV<  leH,  i.o.iltrv  v.  rd»  and  dairy.    Seen.  ry  an.l  ellma..-  »„y,n„x^Hv,l. 
Only  three  iiU^  <  apHola  and  -Ix  mlU-H  from  Santa  (  rii/.. 

A  place  to  play,  a  plai-e  (o  renl; 
A  place  to  eat  your  mealH  >vllli  7.eNt. 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 

OPK.\   THK    li;\U  ROIM» 


Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  \iieafloii  riiinl.  <  aUfornin'M  popular 
|:<hi>  ktoiiihIn  prn\ i<le  e\er>  natural  a(- 
f  ra<'t  ion. 

Seashore    Forest    Mountain  River 

Sn|MTl>  (  liiiin(4-.  Hie  SiiortMniairn  l*araiilNe. 
llaleiile.NN  S4"ener>.  lOaNlly  rea<*lie(l  o*er 
the  ItneM  of  the 

Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

llnntlredN   of   <leliKlilfiil    plneeN  for 

\  n\).   \  A\  i-:i-:k  oh    \  ^lON  i  irs 
I'M-:  \si  Ki: 

M'V.  r  I  >l  \  I.I*  \  IS  \M>  >H  IH  \\<M>l>s 
—  \  j4Mirn4\v  to  a  iiKMiiitain  top  o\er  a 
^%<»nilerfnl  Mfeaiii  railriiail;  >liiir  \\  ooiK, 
a    u        i>    of    |M'iine  \  al    reil\^  oofl.s. 

S  \  I  S  \  IJ'I'O  i  'I':H  |{  \  — Itoat  from  San- 
salit<»  l<»  San  l-'raiu-iseo  ui^es  aa  e\<"elleiit 
idea  of  San  l'ran<*iMeo  lla>.  the  iNlanilN 
anil   the   4><»hleii   <>a(e;   time  minuter. 

'I'HI  \  N<;M':  riMI' — l.'.O-mlle  jonriie> 
a  loiiK  t  Im*  M4'a-4*oaNt  a  ml  t  h  ron;^  h  t  Ii4* 
};iant  re4l\>4HHlN  lieNide  the  HnsNlan  lll\er. 

S\\  H\r\i:r — Uelitflitfnl  ferr>  trip:  a 
.i4»iirne>  h>  Mt<'am  train  anil  ri'tiirn  \ia 
€'le4'trl4'  4>ver  a  ililVer4*nt  r4Mit4';  oim*  lumr 
friMii    San  Krfiii4>iN<'4». 

I*l'yr\l,l  II  X^'I'lu*  nr4Mit4'.s|  4*lii4'k4>ii  pr4»- 
4l  114'i  iiu  4*4'n  t  e r  in  <  a  I i  f4tr n ia  ;  out*  ami 
tliree-(|iiart4'>r  liiMirM   fr4>m   San    l''ra n4-iN4'o. 

SWTA  l{t»S\ — \  thri^inK  vlty  in  (he 
inliiNt  4»f  a  heniitifnl  \  alley;  the  home  i»f 
I .n  t  Imt  IIii rha n k  ;  p r4tHpi>roiiM  or4*ha rilM. 
\in«->arilN  ami  ram-hes:  twa  ami  4>iie-lialf 
lion  r*«    from    San    l-'ra  iu'inimi. 

IMM  KS  no  r  SI'KI  NtiS —  \  reNort  of 
^vell-kno»n  e\e4'l  Umkh-  faineil  for  Hn 
health-ui\  liiK  liot  hat Iih;  kimmI  neeomm4>- 
ilatioiiN;  4>a4*  anil  one'hiilf  lioiirN  from  San 
l''raneiM4*o. 

\t;i  \  t  VI.II-:N'I'I-: — SpaniNh  for  **hol 
^^ater.'*  Natiire'N  lii-iilinK  iMit  Nprlnp^H; 
iwit    lioii  rN    from    Sa  n    l-'ra  ii4'iN4*o. 

lfi:\M>Sltl  l(<; — \  4harminu  t4>i^ii  In  a 
pr4»NperoiiN  oreliar4l  ami  \in4'>aril  eiMin- 
tr>;  three  lioiirN  from   San  l-'raiii'iNeo. 

HI  SSI  \  N  Hn  i:i{ — I'MowN  throiiKh  the 
threat  refUiooil  t£ro^4'M.  and  In  faH4>lna t Iiik- 
I:  iM-antiriil;  i-ailroml  f4>llo^VN  for  nearly 
itttv  liiMid ri'd   ill i li'N. 

(  L4>\  l-:iU>  \  M: — On  the  HiiMNian  Hl\er; 
<-ent4'r  of  a  eliarmint;  1101114"  4'oloii>  ;  three 
hon I'M  f  k  0111  San  l-'ra ii4'iN4*o ;  HtiiKe  from 
li  r  r4>   for  t  a  1 1  f orii  la  t>4*  >  .hitn. 

\  s'i'i — I'll 4'  >  iii4->  a  rd  of  the  (ireat  Ita- 
Iian-S\%|NN  t'4>loii>:  :t,O00  a4>r4-M  ami  a  I'oiii- 
pl4*t4*  Y\  I  m*-iiia  k  i  iiK  plant;  ^  ImI  f  4>rN  ^1 4<l- 
l■om4* ;  I  eMs  than  f  on  i'  hours  from  San 
l''rfiiiei><eo. 

I  K  I  \  II — Sit  nil  ted  la  n  t  ieli  \  alle>  ; 
noted  for  ItN  liopM,  NplemI  id  elimate  a  ml 
\iiie>arilN.  \iitomolil;4'  MfaueM  fr4ini  lii'ri" 
t  (ir    mil  n  >    eoast    a  ml    inland    poi  n  (  n. 

I,  \  l\  I :  (  <M  N'l — "  I'lie  ^«  Il7,4'rliind  of 
\  nierli'ii."  1  nel  iideM  \^  onder  I'nl  moiin  f  ain 
^«r4<ner>  ;  liiimlredM  of  mineral  HprlnuN; 
«  \eelleiit  lioti'U  and  heaiitlfiit  t'lear  Lake. 
I  III*     liirui'Nt     fri'Mli     \^ater     lake     on  the 

<  oast. 

1:1  l<  i  :i\  \  \  M>  I  III :  HI  '.IIW  tMHIS — 
TIiIm   4'oiiipiin>    ta|iM    tlii*   ri'ilMooil    helf  of 

<  nliforiila.  (Hi  a  trip  to  lliireka  over  the 
iieM   line  these  KlKanll*'  treen  are  pasMeil. 

l  or  free  hooklers  and  deM4>rlptl\e  matter 
eoiiMiiK    our   iiKentM  or  aildreMM 

J,  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

I  ii  Uet    (Mllees:    SiiuMallto    l-'erry.    Foot  of 
^liirket   St.,  aiiil  S7  I   ^liirket  St., 
Sail  I'raiM-lsco. 
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(Continued  from  Page  27) 
to  introduce  them  to  an  unresponsive  public,  for 
we  are  all  conservatives  when  it  comes  to  a  new 
article  of  diet;  and  it  is  generally  known  that 
Ne.v  York  merchants  are  slow  to  accept  an 
American  product.  Success  met  her  efforts, 
however,  with  the  first  large  order  from  the 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel  in  Philadelphia.  The 
next  year  she  found  a  complete  reversal  of  her 
old  problem — then  it  had  been  what  to  do  with 
a  flourishing  crop  of  olives;  now  it  was  where 
to  get  more  olives  to  supply  the  demand.  This 
woman  of  energy  bought  more  groves,  planted 
new  acres,  and  enlarged  her  planting  facilities 
by  establishing  a  plant  in  Oroville,  the  center  of 
the  bearing  olive  tree  territory.  A  company  was 
formed — she  and  her  son  and  son-in-law  giving 
their  entire  time  to  the  work. 

By  1910  Mrs.  Ehmann  was  shipping  olives 
and  olive  oil  to  all  the  large  centers,  to  London 
— to  Java — to  Constantinople.  There  is  no 
country  in  the  world  where  her  products — olive 
oil  and  ripe  olives —  are  not  for  sale.  Again 
she  rebuilt  and  enlarged  her  plant.  The  market 
having  been  established,  other  manufacturers 
took  up  the  work,  and  now  olive  plants  are  to 
found  throughout  the  state.  Today  there  are 
approximately  I  8,000  acres  of  producing  olive 
trees  in  California.  The  acreage  is  increasing 
rapidly  and  calls  for  frequent  changes  in  statis- 
tics. The  value  of  olives  and  olive  oil  imported 
into  the  United  States  last  year  amounted  to 
$10,000,000,  while  the  United  States'  produc- 
tion amounted  to  more  than  $3,000,000.  It 
is  readily  seen  that  the  olive  business  is  becom 
ing  one  of  California's  most  substantial  fruit 


industries  and  that  the  limit  of  its  exploitation 
has  not  been  reached. 

Mrs.  Ehmann  is  seventy-five  years  old;  but 
for  her,  years  mean  nothing.  Time  has  passed 
her  by.  During  the  season,  from  October  to 
May,  she  goes  every  morning  at  six  o'clock  to 
the  plant.  Every  vat  of  olives  has  her  own  per- 
sonal attention.  Her  plant  is  her  household. 
Here,  one  day,  I  found  her  radiating  cheer  and 
kindliness  to  her  army  of  helpers.  Above  all 
and  encompassmg  everythmg  is  her  wonderful 
efficiency.  It  is  no  mistake  to  call  her  lOO'i 
efficient. 

Not  only  has  this  woman  of  the  twentieth 
century  found  expression  for  herself,  but  she  has 
also  built  up  a  lucrative  field  of  productive  labor 
for  her  state.  The  foundation  for  this  success 
has  been  due,  not  alone  to  scientific  knowledge, 
to  chemistry,  to  business  sagacity,  but  to  the  ex- 
perience, the  care,  the  conscientiousness  of  a  faith- 
ful housewife. 

In  an  age  of  activities  for  women  it  is  well 
to  realize  that  one  woman  has  put  her  energies 
and  abilities  to  constructive  use.  Many  women 
find  their  only  outlet  in  pursuing  reforms,  all  of 
which  are  well  worth  considering.  Permanent 
commercial  prosperity,  however,  must  come  first 
and  be  the  basis  of  all  moral,  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms.  Many  good  things  come  natu- 
rally out  of  prosperity,  while  individual  poverty 
and  general  "hard  times"  produce  unsavory  con- 
ditions. 

If  women  must  do  welfare  work,  is  it  not 
worth  while  to  put  some  energy  to  work  in  de- 
veloping our  natural  resources,  thus  providing 
labor  for  our  people  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tending commerce  and  education. 
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She:  "What  are  some  of  the  world's  great- 
est inventions?" 

Herself:  "My  husband's  reasons  for  com- 
ing home  late." 

^ 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  the  movies — excel- 
lent in  their  way.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
massacre  of  "Lorna  Doone  "  in  three  reels,  we 
rise  to  protest. 
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Refreshments  Complimentary 
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^  Gentle  Reader,  do  you  ap- 
prove of  Ever^rvoman')  Have 
you  found  in  your  perusal  of  its 
pages  a  consistent  aim  toward 
higher  things?  Has  it  seemed 
to  you  that  its  aspiration  to  "live 
cleanly  and  think  highly,"  has, 
in  the  measure  that  mortal  things 
are  realized,  been  attained?  Do 
you  feel  that  you  could  take 
Ever^rvoman  by  the  hand  and 
lead  her  into  the  circle  of  your 
most  intimate  friends  with  a  con- 
fidence she  would  not  betray 
your  trust? 

^  If,  Gentle  Reader,  your  ans- 
wer to  these  questions  is  "Yea, 
Yea,"  Ever^woman  has  a  pro- 
position to  make  to  you. 
•J  Some  of  you — the  other  name 
of  Gentle  Reader  is  Legion — 
not  all,  have  leisure  that  at  times 
hangs  heavily  on  your  hands. 
Some  of  you  —  we  hope  not 
many — are  sorely  pressed  on  oc- 
casions to  "make  both  ends 
meet."  If  you  are  in  one  or 
other  of  these  classes,  or  mayhap 
in  both,  Everpwoinan  can  show 
you  a  way  by  which  idle  hours 
may  be  turned  to  material  ad- 
vantage. 

^  If  you  think  well  of  this  sug- 
gestion, write  us,  or,  better  still, 
come  and  see  us.  The  latch  is 
out  to  every  girl  and  woman 
who  would  realize  on  Polonius 
advice:  "Put  money  in  thy 
purse." 
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We  have  in  mind  a  gentle- 
woman, untutored  in  the  world's 
ways,  whom  fortune  has  served 
with  more  buffets  than  reward.s. 
You  know  her  kind — perhaps,  in 
your  own  circle  there  is  such  a 
one  as  this.  She  is,  or,  rather, 
we  should  say  she  was,  of  the 
pathetic  sisterhood  whom  the 
world  and  his  wife,  with  the  best 
will  imaginable,  find  difficulty  in 
helping  along  the  thorny  path  of 
straitened  circumstances.  But  the 
lady  of  this  parable  had  a  stoui. 
heart  under  her  gentle  front,  and 
she  resolved  she  would  find  a 
way  less  irksome  than  the  one 
fate  seemed  to  have  laid  out  be- 
fore her.  And  it  happened  that 
Everyjvoir.an  was  able  to  help 
her  to  that  way. 

C|  1  his  gentlewoman  had  a  cirlc 
of  friends,  as  most  gentlewomen 
have,  and  they  were  l)Iithe  to  do 
her  a  friendly  turn.  N  o  w, 
Evcr])rvonian  knew  this,  because 
she  is  worldly  wise,  and  she  ad- 
vised the  gentlewoman  to  CAP- 
ITAL IZE  her  friends.  Nay. 
be  not  shocked — the  friends  were 
GLAD  to  be  capitalized.  She 
fared  forth  among  them,  and 
and  now  she  knows  that  Every- 
teoman's  advice  was  sound. 
^  Have  you  a  mind,  gentle  lady. 
Id  follow  wiicrc  the  subject  of 
this  true  tale  led?  Evcr\)Tvoman 
will  show  you  how  if  you  ask 
her. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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THE  hour  of  Woman  is  surely  come! 
She  leads  in  the  world's  best  endeav- 
ors today.     She  votes — of  course!  — 
but  also  she  writes,  she  holds  the  lamp 
of  Art  m  her  hand,  she  acts,  she  even  manages 
theatres. 

But  with  it  all,  she  is  still  unchangeable 
Woman! — this  was  the  thought  I  brought  away 
with  me  from  my  interview  with  Margaret  Ang- 
lin  the  other  evening. 

She  received  me  in  the  cozy  little  home  she 
is  hiding  in,  among  the  Berkeley  Hills,  while 
she  prepares  for  the  great  Greek  Festival  she  is 
to  give  us  this  month. 

"We  will  do  three  plays,"  she  explained, 
'The  Iphigenia'  in  Aulis,  and  the  'Medea'  of 
Euripides,  the  'Electra'  of  Sophocles.  We  will 
do  them  on  Saturday  nights — August  14,  21, 
and  28,  so  that 
many  people 
who  would  not 
be  free  other 
evenings  may 
thus  see  them." 

"But  only 
one  perform- 
ance of  each 
play?"  I  asked 
incredulously. 

"Yes.  b  u  t 
each  one  as 
nearly  perfect 
as  human  en- 
deavor can 
make  it.  Life 
gives  us  but 
a  few  perfect 
moments  a 
few  beautiful 
hours.  Surely 
they  are  worth  y^ 
striving  for!" 

Mr.  Livingston  Piatt,  her  art  director,  enter- 
ed to  bring  Miss  Anglin  a  great  armful  of  ex- 
quisite Grecian  fabrics — gorgeously  dyed,  a 
heap  of  blending  color-tones. 

"See  these  lovely  things!"  the  famous  act- 
ress cried  with  pure  feminine  delight;  but  after 
all  It  was  more  than  a  mere  woman's  pleasure 
in  beautiful  clothes  and  colorings  that  sounded 
in  her  exclamation;  the  artist,  the  connoisseur, 
also  was  speaking. 

"These  are  the  real  thing!  — you  know,  it 
doesn't  matter  how  classical  you  may  try  to  be, 
you  must  use  slang,"  she  laughed.  "Yes,  the 
'real  thing' — a  true  restoration  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  fabrics.  Such  things  are  not  used  nowa- 
days. I  had  them  woven  especially  for  these 
plays  on  Colonial  looms  back  in  New  England. 
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And  the  dyes,  too — they  are  our  own  invention 
and  composition,  based  on  the  ancient  colorings 
of  Greece. 

"But  what  is  your  object  in  reviving  these  old 
plays?"  I  asked.  "Is  it  that  our  modern  writ- 
ers are  exhausted  or — " 

"O,  no!  "  Miss  Anglin  answered.  "Our  mod- 
ern writers  are  not  exhausted.  They  are  just 
beginning  to  live!  The  modern  dramatist  has 
no  better  friend  than  I!  As  for  the  modern  play- 
\vright,  could  I  do  him  a  better  service  than  give 
him  these  classic  dramas,  these  immortal  plays, 
vivified  and  made  pulsing  and  human  anJ  leal, 
as  models  for  his  own  work?  Why,  one  Amer- 
ican playwright  told  me  that  he  learned  more 
from  our  'Electra,'  in  1910,  than  from  all  the 
text  books  he  had  ever  studied.  And  if  the 
playwright  enjoys  and  profits  by  witnessing  the 
classics,  why  not  the  people  at  large? 

"My  object  is  to  give  the  people,  the  masses, 
the  best  that  art  can  invent  or  devise.  I  con- 
tend that  the  people  want  the  classics.  What 
makes  a  play  or  a  painting  or  a  statue  or  a 
book  'classic,'  if  not  the  approval  of  the  peo- 
ple? What  is  a  classic  but  a  work  of  art 
that  has  lived?  And  it  is  the  people  who  have 
kept  it  alive. 

"The  universal  appeal  is  the  touchstone  of 
all  true  art — the  appeal  to  the  higher  senses,  to 
the  love  of  nobility  and  beauty  that  slumbers 
in  all  human  hearts.  And  if  you  wish  to 
moralize,  why,  every  one  of  these  three  plays 
has  its  moral,  terrific  and  vital,  for  us  today. 
Does  not  the  filial  obedience  of  'Iphigenia,' 
crowned  and  rewarded  by  the  gods,  shine  forth 
like  a  star?  'Medea'  teaches  us  more  than  one 
lesson — that  no  true  happiness  can  be  built  on 
the  foundation  of  sin — that  dreadful  is  the  hate 
of  a  woman  'if  in  her  wedlocked  right  she  suf- 
fer wrong.'  And  'Electra' — there  again — as 
with  the  King  and  Queen  in  'Hamlet' — is  sin 
punished  at  last! 

"So  much  for  the  moralist! — but  the  masses 
do  not  pause  to  analyze  or  moralize.  And  just 
there,  in  fact,  the  responsibility  of  the  artist 
comes  in:  he  must,  if  he  be  true  to  his  art,  pro- 
duce only  that  which  will  lift  up  the  peoples' 
hearts,  expand  their  souls,  refresh  their  minds. 
Let  the  thinkers  analyze  after  the  play  as  much 
as  they  like  it — it  is  the  people  who.  during  the 
play,  must  be  grasped  in  a  firm  hand  and  lifted 
up,  lifted  u.j!  " 

The  ring  of  great  purpose  and  high  insipra- 
tion  was  in  the  woman's  voice  as  she  spoke 
these  words:  "Lifted  up,  lifted  up!"  in  that 
splendid  exclamation  the  whole  noble  ideal  of 
Margaret  Anglin's  art  found  utterance. 

"We  all  want  to  be  entertained — we  need  en- 
tertainment," she  went  on.     "But  the  only  en- 
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tertainment  worth  while  is  that  which — to  para- 
phase  Euripides  himself^ — 'gives  light  to  hu- 
manity, that  men  may  know  the  source  of  their 
griefs  and  learn  to  avoid  them 

"And  we  do  not  change,"  she  continued. 
"Why,  in  these  Greek  plays,  over  2,000  years 
old  as  they  are.  we  find  the  men  and  women 
thinking  the  same  thoughts,  saying  the  same 
words,  that  we  think  and  say  today.  Sophocles 
in  his  'Antigone'  expatiates  on  graft  and  the 
curse  of  gold!  There  are  Medeas  today — 
the  morning  papers  give  us  their  tragic  stories 
every  day! — wronged  wives,  faithless  husbands, 
love  scorned  and  hatred  fed  with  revenge. 
Many  a  household  has  its  'Electra'  awaiting  her 
avenging  hour;  and  many  another  home  has 
owned  its  'Iphigenia,'  its  gentle  daughter  of  sac- 
rifice. 

"We  don't  change!  It's  the  same  old  world 
— but,  despite  the  horrors  of  a  world  war.  I 
think  it  is  a  better  old  world!  "  Those  were 
the  last  words  Margaret  Anglin  said  to  me  as 
I  bade  her  good-bye  and  left  her  in  the  dusk 
— optimist,  artist,  tireless  worker,  beautiful  wo- 
man,— all.  all  woman,  every  fibre  of  her  fine 
being!  And  I  could  not  help  but  feel  that,  if 
it  is  a  "better  old  world,"  it  is  because  it  pos- 
sesses such  noble  creatures  as  Margaret  Anglin. 


"On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the  blood 
which  &as  shed  in  a  rvar  which  raged  during 
man])  years  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
blood  of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of 
the  mountaineers  who  Were  slaughtered  at  Cullo- 
den.  The  evils  produced  by  his  wicl(edness 
Were  felt  in  lands  where  the  name  of  Prussia 
was  unl(nown;  and,  in  order  that  he  might  rob  a 
neighbor  whom  he  had  promised  to  defend, 
black  "1^"  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great 
Lakes  of  North  A  merica. 

THE   Hohenzollen  against  whom  Ma- 
caulay    framed   this  indictment  Hved 
and  ruled  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century.     Change  the  phrase- 
ology somewhat,  and  the  same  charge  might 
stand    against    another    Hohenzollern    in  the 
dawn  of  the  twentieth. 

A  year  has  passed  since  Germany  drew  the 
sword  and  plunged  the  world  into  the  most 
stupendous  war  of  all  time.  The  anniversary 
of  the  July  day  that  marked  the  rupture  between 
Austria-Hungary  and  Serbia  has  come  and 
gone.  More  than  a  twelve-month  has  elapsed 
since  Germany  throttled  Luxemburg  and  crossed 
the  Rhme  into  Belgium.  One  after  the  other, 
Japan,  Turkey  and  Italy  have  taken  the 
field.  Presumably  because  a  aiad  Austrian  sub- 
ject slew  an  Austrian  prince  on  a  fete  day 
in  Sarajevo,  Europe  has  been  drenched  with 
blood,  Japanese  have  fought  with  Germans  in 
a  distant  province  of  China,  Boers  have  waged 
a  victorious  war  against  their  kinfolk  in  South 
Africa,  blacks  have  come  to  grips  in  the  depths 
of  the  dark  continent,  Kurds  have  measured 
lances  with  Cossacks  in  the  mountain  valleys  of 
the  Caucasus,  and  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
have  rung  with  the  conflict  of  the  Hindu  and 
the  Turk.  Under  the  North  Sea,  be:,eath  the 
blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
depths  of  the  Indian,  the  South  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  oceans  sleep  sailormen  in  the  shat- 
tered hulks  of  lost  warships.  The  tread  of 
martial  men  is  heard  in  the  Dominion  to  the 
north,  and  on  the  island  continent  of  the 
South  Seas  armed  bodies  are  taking  ship  to 
strip  the  Kaiser  of  the  last  vestiges  of  his 
oversea  empire. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  the  impulse  given  human 
affairs  when  William  the  Second  appealed 
to  the  arbitrament  of  arms  has  as  yet  spent 
itself.  The  flood  that  was  then  unloosed  is 
still  sweeping  on.  It  is  but  yesterday  that 
Italy  was  engulfed;  tomorrow  it  may  be 
Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece;  and  if  the  hand 
that  sent  a  thousand  men,  women  and  children 
to  their  doom  with  the  Lusitania  is  not  stayed 
at  Potsdam,   there  can  be  no  assurance  that 


By  l-rancis  I.  Francoeur 

the  United  States  will  ride  scatheless  through 
the  peril. 

In  view  of  the  uncertainty  the  future  holds 
for  us  of  the  western  continent,  and  with  the 
issue  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  apparently 
no  nearer  a  conclusion  than  at  the  outset  of 
hostilities,  this  is  hardly  an  opportune  time  for 
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reckoning.  Yet  a  glance  over  the  events  of 
the  year  may  not  be  uninstructive,  and  we 
may  be  permitted  a  hazard  as  to  the  effect 
current  events  may  have  on  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States. 

The  outstanding  facts  of  the  year  we  take 
to  be  these: 

(a)  The  splendid  organization  of  the 
German  fighting  machine. 

(b)  The  failure  of  that  fighting  machine 
to  accomplish  any  of  the  tasks  upon  which 
it  set  out,  if  we  eliminate  the  conquest  of 
Luxemburg  and  Belgium,  which  was  merely 
incidental   to   larger  projects. 

(c)  The  ineptitude  a^d  urpreparedness  of 
Russia  for  successful  war,  coupled  with  a 
dogged  determination  in  the  leeth  of  repealed 
reverses — a  combination  that  gives  no  clew 
as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  the  operation.s 
that  are  going  on  along  a  thousand-mile  front, 
from  the  Rumanian  frontier  to  the  shores  of 
the  Baltic. 

(d)  The  ability   of  the   French   to  meet 


reverses  with  greatness  of  soul,  and  lo  turn 
apparent  defeat  into  signal  victory,  as  they  did 
at  the  Marne,  when  all  the  world,  save  the 
French,  thought  Paris  again  doomed. 

(e)  The  minor  part  England  has  played. 
For  if  we  set  aside  the  fact  that  fear  of  her 
mighty  fleet  has  kept  the  German  navy  bottled 
up  in  its  protected  harbors,  and  has  driven 
German  commerce  from  the  seas — services,  it 
is  true,  of  momentous  importance  and  which 
no  reasonable  man  would  attempt  to  mini- 
mize— the  truth  remains  that  in  the  mighty  con- 
flict on  the  continent,  where,  if  at  all,  the 
enemy  must  be  crushed,  she  has  in  the  year 
past  enacted  a  role  not  at  all  commensurate 
with  her  population  and  her  military  prestige. 
Fwelve  months  from  the  opening  of  war.  her 
armies  held  scarce  forty  miles  of  a  four-hundred 
mile  front  in  the  west,  and  the  world  was  still 
waiting  for  the  indefinite  millions — they  have 
been  reported  as  two,  three,  four — Lord  Kitch- 
ener is  said  to  have  enrolled  to  make  their 
weight  felt.  England  has  voted  enormous 
sums  to  equip  an  army  worthy  of  her  might; 
that  army  has  yet  to  strike. 

Finally,  the  splendid  courage  and  self-sac- 
rifice of  all  the  fighting  nations.  One  and  all, 
they  have  died  in  their  tens  of  thousands,  with 
a  complete  disregard  of  life,  and  in  this  sense 
they  seem  to  have  proved  for  all  time  the 
essential  oneness  of  the  human  kind.  If  it  has 
happened  that,  at  some  point  of  a  far-flung 
battle  line,  the  men  of  this  or  that  race  gave 
way,  it  has  invariably  seemed  to  be  the  result 
of  surprise,  preponderant  numbers,  or  superior 
preparation.  In  the  quality  of  courage,  in  the 
readiness  to  die  at  the  word  of  command,  to 
hold  on  when  holding  on  meant  certain  death, 
there  has  been  no  warrant  to  say  this  people 
showed  greater  gallantry  than  that,  that  these 
soldiers  were  braver  than  those. 

The  opinion  was  widely  held  at  the  outset  of 
the  war  that  if  the  central  empires  failed  to 
win  at  once  either  in  the  west  or  in  the  east, 
they  must  soon  be  crushed  within  the  iron 
ring  formed  around  them.  The  awful  wastage 
of  war  under  modern  conditions,  which  had 
been  foreseen  and  has,  indeed,  been  realized, 
precluded  the  idea  of  a  long-drawn-out  conflict. 
One  man,  it  is  true — Lord  Kitchener — had  de- 
clined to  set  a  term  to  its  duration,  hazard- 
ing, when  pressed,  a  guess  that  it  might  last 
three  years.  Even  his  great  reputation  failed 
lo  carry  conviction,  for  men  could  not  under- 
stand the  prolongation  of  such  carnage  as 
marked  the  battle  lines  on  the  continent,  nor 
the  dissipation  of  wealth  in  such  enormous 
quantities  as  was  inoicated  in  the  war  budgets 
of  the  belligerents. 
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A  year's  experience  has  given  us  another, 
and  quite  a  different,  outlook.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  failure  of  Germany  to  crush  any 
of  her  foes.  Defeated  on  the  Marne,  she  still 
clings  grimly  to  a  portion  of  France.  In  the 
east,  she  has  not  saved  her  own  territory  from 
invasion,  and,  if  uniformly  successful  in  her 
big  operations  against  the  Russians,  has  been 
unable,  even  at  the  expenditure  of  immense 
efforts,  to  strike  a  disabling  blow;  while  her 
ally  for  the  larger  part  of  the  year  has  fought 
a  losing  contest  on  the  plains  of  Galicia,  now, 
however,  freed  of  the  invading  Russian.  For 
a  twelve-month  the  vast  oversea  trade  of  the 
Teuton  allies  has  ceased,  and  national  debts 
that  figure  into  thousands  of  millions  have  been 
assumed  by  peoples  whose  early  bankruptcy 
seemed  a  foregone  conclusion  to  wise  men  in 
the  autumn  of  1914.  But  neither  the  col- 
lapse of  their  strategy,  nor  the  drain  on  their 
resources  of  men  and  money  through  a  year 
of  unparalleled  warfare  has  drawn  any  sign 
of  weakness  from  the  allies  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna,  and  a  revision  of  the  views  held  so 
confidently  on  the  morrow  of  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  has  been  forced  on  an  amazed  world. 

No  man  whose  judgment  is  worth  while 
would  now  venture  an  opinion  as  to  the  prob- 
able duration  of  the  war.  The  likeliest  view  is 
that  it  will  be  fought  until  there  is  an  ex- 
haustion of  troops  and  means  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  And  in  America  and  the  neutral 
countries  there  is  a  preponderance  of  opinion 
that  the  exhaustion  will  soonest  make  itself 
felt  in  the  Teutonic  ranks. 

As  to  men,  the  "London  Economist"  recently 
computed  the  number  under  arms  for  the 
entente  allies  at  16,890,000,  and  for  the 
Teuton  allies  at  12,477,000.  This  pre- 
ponderance of  nearly  four  and  a  half  million 
men— over  a  third  as  many  as  march  under 
the  eagles  of  the  central  empires — gives  the 
entente  allies  an  apparent  advantage;  but  it 
is  only  apparent,  for  it  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  concedediy  superior  organization,  dis- 
cipline and  preparedness  of  the  Teutons,  as 
well  as  by  the  strength  that  comes  of  united 
councils,  and  the  great  strategic  importance 
of  always  operating  within  interior  lines.  For, 
however  closely  linked  the  English,  French, 
Russians  and  Italians  may  be  in  their  deter- 
mination to  crush  the  enemy,  and  however 
ready  they  may  be  to  act  in  unison,  the  tie 
that  binds  them  is  tenuous  as  compared  to  the 
bond  that  joins  the  Teutons;  and  in  the  field 
of  actual  operations  it  is  indubitable  that  the 
commanders-m-chief  of  the  allies  must  find 
it  embarassing  to  concert  measures,  warring, 
as  they  are,  on  fronts  separated  by  thousands 
of  miles. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the 
countries  at  war  with  the  Germanic  alliance  is 
given  by  the  same  authority  quoted  as  350,- 
000,000,  as  compared  with  1  35,000,000  for 
the  enemy  nations,  and  thus  if  the  war  resolves 
itself  into  a  mere  killing  of  men,  it  is  obvious 
which  of  the  belligerents  must  soonest  feel  itself 
bled  white. 


The  consideration  of  the  economic  situation 
leaves  the  inquirer  quite  as  much  at  fault. 
The  predominance  in  wealth  of  the  allies  is 
even  greater  than  their  advantage  in  fighting 
men,  actual  and  potential,  and  if  the  issue  of 
the  war  depended  on  the  ability  to  raise  and 
spend  money,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  result.  But  new  factors  have 
appeared  in  this  world  conflagration  that  have 
upset  calculations,  and  again  it  is  found  that 
the  superiority  of  the  entente  allies  in  the  mat- 
ter of  financial  resources  may  be  as  ineffectual 
in  hastening  the  day  of  peace  as  has  been 
their  big  battalions. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  not  only  in 
England  and  France,  but  by  authorities  in  this 
country  who  presumably  had  no  object  in  dis- 
torting the  truth,  that  the  fabric  of  German 
war  finance  is  built  on  shifting  sands.  Writing 
recently,  an  American  said  of  Germany's 
financial  mobilization: 

"It  is  made  up  of  many  ingredients,  both 
good  and  bad.  Among  the  latter  is  the  use 
of  fear,  force  and  repression.  Say  all  they 
will  about  patriotism,  the  Germans  were  afraid 
not  to  turn  in  the  gold,  so  great  was  the 
pressure  put  on  them." 

The  same  authority  points  out  that  in  Febru- 
ary the  Reichsbank's  gold  reserve  was  enlarged 
by  $104,000,000;  in  March  by  $66,000,000; 
in  April  by  $32,000,000;  in  May  by  only 
$10,900,000;  and  by  only  $504,000  in  the 
first  week  of  June.  *  He  draws  the  conclusion 
from  these  figures  that  the  search  for  gold  is 
fast  approaching  an  exhaustion  point. 

But  the  gravamen  of  the  indictment  laid 
against  Berlin  fiscal  methods  is  that  they  are 
largely  a  juggle.     Again  to  quote: 

"What  the  Germans  have  done  has  been 
to  borrow  on  their  debts,  and  before  long 
they  will  be  borrowing  on  debts  secured  by 
debts.  It  is  a  pretty  vicious  circle  and  there 
is  absolutely  no  doubt  that  it  exists.  With 
no  desire  to  discredit  the  effort  being  made 
by  that  people,  it  is  just  as  well  to  point 
out  that  the  enormous  figures  published  by  their 
official  agents  throughout  the  world  are  a  de- 
lusion. The  bulk  of  both  issues  of  bonds  was 
taken  up  by  banks,  the  very  institutions  that  are 
loaded  up  with  now  worthless  ventures." 

But  if  all  this  be  true,  what  of  it?  Is 
there  any  assurance  that  when  Germany  gets 
fairly  into  the  financial  breakers,  she  will  quit 
fighting?  We  think  not.  In  our  own  civil 
war,  the  South  struggled  on  long  after  her 
monetary  resources  had  been  dissipated ;  re- 
volutionary France  fought  a  leagued  Europe 
to  a  standstill  with  no  better  provision  than 
was  afforded  by  the  discredited  assignat;  the 
fact  that  Turkey  has  been  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  time  out  of  mind  has  not  prevented 
her  from  putting  in  the  field  at  sundry  times 
vast  armies,  and  maintaining  them  there  in  some 
fashion.  And  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  in  none  of  these  in- 
stances were  the  people  concerned  so  well-fitted 
to  pursue  such  a  course  as  are  the  German 
people  at  this  day. 


We  may  admit  without  envying  them  the 
German  boast  that  they  are  the  most  highly 
"organized"  nation  of  the  world.  Too  much 
organization  may  be  detestable  to  freemen. 
But  we  are  bound  to  concede  that  in  the 
emergency  that  may  confront  the  German 
people,  if  it  it  not  confronting  them  now,  the 
drill  methods  of  their  government  may  prove 
of  tremendous  value.  We  have  seen  that  gov- 
ernment take  over  the  food  supply  of  seventy 
million  people;  from  time  to  time,  Berlin  has 
informed  the  world  of  this  or  that  restrictive 
measure,  of  regulations  for  conserving  staples, 
of  arrangements  for  meeting  contingencies.  And 
we  would  not  be  surprised  if  in  the  end,  to  meet 
a  crisis,  that  government  should  socialize  all  the 
energies  of  the  nation.  In  which  event,  money 
would  be  the  last  concern  of  the  dominant 
element.  Men  would  work,  as  they  fight, 
because  the  functionaries  at  Berlin  had  so  di- 
rected. Profit  would  cease  to  be  the  motive 
in  the  carrying  on  of  industries,  for  there 
would  be  no  profit,  and  no  industries  save 
those  which  served  the  one  end  of  winning 
at  war. 

Is  this  a  fanciful  picture?  We  think  not. 
Such  a  consummation  would  be  impossible  in 
America,  in  England,  in  France;  but  the 
peculiar  "kultur"  of  the  German,  the  dragoon- 
ing of  generations,  the  respect  he  has  for  that 
which  is  commanded  and  that  which  is  for- 
bidden, make  him  a  singularly  susceptible  sub- 
ject for  the  sort  of  state  we  have  in  mind. 

An  eastern  financial  writer  puts  the  situa- 
tion in  this  wise: 

"However  it  may  be  accomplished,  an  ef- 
fective organization  requires  that  the  entire 
population  shall  subordinate  all  personal  ends 
and  considerations  to  the  national  interests,  and 
submit  implicitly  to  the  government's  manage- 
ment of  everything,  giving  what  it  asks  and  tak- 
ing what  it  gives.  In  a  contest  to  exhaustion, 
when  gold  is  gone  and  credit  is  gone,  the 
people  who  will  do  this  most  completely, 
with  the  greatest  devotion  and  efficiency,  will 
win,  subject  of  course  to  the  weight  of  num- 
bers if  all  are  equally  devoted  and  efficient. 
The  test  of  efficiency  in  the  last  degree  will 
be  ability  to  maintain  the  largest  percentage 
of  the  population  on  the  firing  line,  and  that 
will  depend  on  the  industrial  efficiency  of  those 
remaining  and  their  ability  to  live  in  the  simplest 
manner.  In  the  final  stage,  this  is  what  a 
contest  for  supremacy  means,  and  it  is  toward 
this  that  the  present  situation  is  developing." 

Is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these 
considerations  that  Germany  must  triumph  in 
the  long  run?  Not  so.  If,  having  failed  in 
the  first  year  of  war  to  impose  her  will  on 
mankind,  she  has  yet  been  able  to  hold  her 
own  against  odds,  it  is  no  less  true  that  she 
is  draggmg  a  lengthening  chain.  She  has 
already  capitalized  and  spent  the  advantages 
with  which  she  entered  upon  the  struggle;  with 
the  passage  of  time  the  odds  are  growing 
against  her,  and,  while  it  is  possible  that  she 
will  resort  to  the  revolutionary  methods  indicated 
(Concluded  on  Page  30) 
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ALL  great  movements  have  had  their 
historians,  some  have  had  their  poets, 
a  few  their  artists.  It  is  the  suf- 
fragists who  claim  the  proud  distinc- 
tion of  having  their  sculptor.  A  sculptor  of 
world-wide  fame,  of  brilliant  achievement,  her 
life  crowded  with  interesting  experiences  and 
much  honor — all  of  which  she  devotes  to  the 
cause  of  woman  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Johnson's  modesty  is  the  only  draw- 
back a  visitor  feels  who  is  privileged  to  have 
a  talk  with  her  about  herself  and  her  work. 
About  her  work  she  will  talk,  clearly  and  con- 
cisely in  her  gentle,  pleasantly  modulated  voice; 
about  her  subjects  and  their  personality ;  about 
her  beautiful  studio  in  Rome  where  all  her 
great  work  is  done;  about  her  interesting  hte  in 
New  York — i^ut  very  little  about  her  charming 
self,  whose  rare  personality  pervades  the  con- 
'/eisation  like  a  faint  perfume. 

This  sculptor  is  a  pupil  of  Julio  Monte- 
verde,  the  famous  Roman  sculptor  who  made 
the  bust  of  his  contemporary  Carducci,  the 
patriot.  In  speaking  of  Monteverde,  the  earnest 
little  woman  with  the  steady  eyes  and  the  low, 
rich  voice  full  of  concentrated  power,  and  the 
beautiful,  capable  hands,  says: 


TYl'KS  OF  MRS.  JOHNSON'S  WORK 
l-.lizabi-th    Cady    Stanton,    Susan    B.    Anthony  and 

I.ucretia   Mott  in   marble  portraiturc- 
Thesc  arc   considered   Mrs.   Johnson  s  masterpieces 


Bv  a  Slaff  Correspondent 

'Monteverde  is  my  master.  He  never  ad- 
mitted another  student  to  his  studio,  but  years 
ago,  when  at  the  height  of  his  great  career,  by 
some  magic  of  destiny,  I  was  led  to  his  door, 
never  dreaming  of  his  high  position  other  than 
by  that  awareness  of  spirit  that  seeks  and  knows 
its  own  even  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance. 
Perhaps  by  the  same  unconscious  awareness  on 
his  part  he  was  induced  to  take  the  little  foreign 
stranger  in." 

Mrs.  Johnson's  studio  in  Rome  is  a  very 
beautiful  place,  which  she  left  just  after  the  war 
began,  with  much  unfinished  work  therein. 

The  Roman  studio,  the  most  casual  observer 
would  say,  is  a  more  suitable  environment 
for  the  "Suffrage  Sculptor'  than  is  a  modern 
American  hotel  with  its  insistent  "end-justi- 
fies-the-means"  atmosphere.  And  yet  Mrs. 
Johnson  is  a  modernist.  She  says  that  the  nor- 
mal woman's  figure  is  today  quite  as  beautiful 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles. 

"There  are,  of  course,  women  who  distort 
their  figures,  but  I  will  show  you  two  photo- 
graphs,— one  of  the  statue  of  the  Venus  and 
one  of  Mary  Garden.  If  these  two  figures 
were  in  the  same  pose  their  lines  would  be  al- 
most identical,  except  for  the  magnificent 
square  shoulders  of  Miss  Garden  which  dif- 
ferentiate the  modern  woman  from  the  classical 
ideal,  very  much  to  her  advantage,  I  think. 
1  he  square  shoulders  of  the  modern  woman 
indicate  her  attitude  toward  life.  They  show 
the  changes  through  which  she  4s  passing. 
Everyday  woman  is  advancing." 

As  the  "historian  in  marble"  of  the  three 
famous  women,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Sus- 
an B.  Anthony  and  Lucrelia  Mott,  Mrs.  John- 
son occupies  a  unique  position  in  the  suffrage 
movement.  "My  Blessed  Three"  she  calls 
them,  with  a  tender  smile.  And  these  three 
busts  are  the  finally  accepted  official  portraits  of 
these  great  women  for  the  galleries  in  the  time 
to  come. 

"When  the  fact  comes  to  be  fully  realized 
that  the  whole  of  what  is  known  as  the  woman 
movement  which  has  spread  to  every  field  of  en- 
deavor and  which  though  bloodless  is  the  great- 
est of  revolutions,  was  initiated  and  pioneered  by 
these  three  as  a  unit,  without  lessening  the  great- 
ness of  pioneer  contemporaries  or  the  great 
individuals  that  have  come  forth  now  and  then 
in  each  nation  in  every  century,  the  tremendous 
significance  of  their  historical  importance  may 
be  grasped.  " 

This  woman  sculptor  with  the  beautiful 
hands,  at  once  fragile  and  strong,  has  made 
marble  portraits  of  many  distinguished  people. 
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The  phrase  'marble  portraits"  is  her  own,  and 
a  very  good  one.  The  bust  she  has  made  of 
Mrs.  O.  M.  P.  Belmont  is  a  perfect  portrait. 
The  domirant,  determined  note  in  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's character,  strikes  one  at  first  glance  and 
the  technique  of  this  portrait  is  so  excellent  that 
even  the  amateur  critic  finds  nothing  to  criti- 
cize. 

She  has  made  a  beautiful  portrait  in  marble 
of  John  Burroughs,  the  naturalist,  and  the 
execution  of  this  great  work  of  art  estab- 
lishes of  itself  Mrs.  Johnson's  right  to  her  posi- 
tion among  the  geniuses  of  the  age.  1  he 
development  of  the  head,  li  e  massive  strength 
of  the  throat,  and  the  out-of-door  atmosphere 
of  this  creation,  show  the  sculptor's  insight  and 
power  of  expression. 

Probably  her  most  famous,  and  certainly  her 
own  favorite,  creation  is  Mrs.  Johnson's  bust 
of  Susan  B.  Anthony.  "The  Heavenly  One" 
she  calls  it.  Someone  looking  at  it  once  in  the 
(Concluded  on  page  27) 
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THE  TRADEGY  OF  THE  AGES 


A FULL  year  has  passed  since  the  tragedy  of  the  ages 
began  in  Europe.  A  tragedy  planned,  carried  for- 
ward and  maintained  by  madmen.  Madmen,  with 
the  cunning  cruelty  of  savages,  who  have  turned 
science  into  contrivances  fit  for  fiends.  Who  make  use  of  the 
sacred  names  of  God  and  patriotism  to  seduce  millions  of 
their  fellowmen  to  blindly  slaughter  other  inoffending  crea- 
tures; who  devastate  a  large  part  of  the  world;  who  have 
thrown  back  civilization  for  hundreds  of  years;  who  have 
deprived  countless  numbers  of  people  of  their  faith  in  both 
God  and  man;  who  have  driven  the  youth  and  hope  and 
power  of  nations  to  hideous,  torturous  death,  with  blood- 
stained souls  plunged  into  eternity.  Monsters  who  have 
turned  the  homes  of  beautiful,  smiling  mothers  and  babies 
into  a  Hell — such  as  Dante's  imagination  never  pictured. 

All  this  they  have  accomplished.  Now,  what  have  they 
gained? 

They  have  gained  just  this:  The  hatred  of  the  whole 
world — a  hatred  that  will  live  through  generations  yet  un- 
born. Perhaps  some  miles  of  territory  from  a  neighboring 
ruler?  Perhaps  not.  For,  the  fortunes  of  war,  as  we  have 
seen  them  in  the  last  year — with  losses  today  and  gains  to- 
morrow, prove  very  little.  They  do  not  prove  that  the  men 
of  one  country  are  braver,  nor  even  better  fighters,  than  the 
men  of  another  country;  for,  they  are  not  fighting  as  men, 
but  as  machines.  They  only  prove  that  one  monarch  is  a 
more  crafty  butcher  than  another;  that  he  went  about  his 
chosen  profession  with  more  cold-blooded  care,  more  pre- 
paredness than  his  neighbors.  But,  these  methods  prove  one 
thing  most  conclusively,  and,  it  is  this: 

Such  rulers  do  not  care  the  flip  of  a  serpent's  tail  for 
the  ruin  they  have  wrought,  for  the  millions  of  their  subjects 
— or  other  subjects,  they  have  brought  to  their  death,  so  long 
as  they  plunder  their  neighbors  very  thoroughly,  and  so  long 
as  their  own  precious  blood  has  not  been  shed  on  the  battle 
field.    And,  it  has  not  been  shed  so  far. 

Will  the  subjects  of  such  rulers  ever  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  these  war-mad  monsters  are  arrant,  shameless  cowards, 
who  do  not  dare  to  face  a  foe,  nor  lead  a  charge.  But,  if 
subjects  had  sense  enough  to  think  they  would  be  subjects 
no  longer. 

I,     1,  i, 
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THE  BLINDNESS  OF  INJUSTICE 

No  thinking  man  of  today  refuses  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  women  are  the  greater  sufferers  because  of  the 
European  slaughter  of  generations  of  men.  Their 
men — the  very  life  of  their  souls.  Yet,  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  not  sufficient  numbers  of  men,  who  think 
deeply  enough,  to  sweep  away  the  blindness  of  injustice  in 
which  the  race  has  indulged — from  the  dark  ages  up  to  our 
so-called  civilization.    For,  if  there  were,  women  would  not 


now  have  to  beg  and  pray,  plead  and  pay  for  the  legal  right 
to  direct  the  lives  of  their  own  children.  But  for  that  blind 
injustice  of  the  ages,  men  could  not  have  been  sacrificed  by 
the  million  to  the  greed  of  monarchs  as  they  are  today. 

It  does  not  take  much  thinking  to  realize,  if  logic  instead 
of  blind  selfishness  ruled  the  lives  of  men,  they  would  know 
to  a  certainty  that  the  mothers  of  men  were  as  well  able  as 
they,  to  direct  human  life,  the  human  life  for  which  they 
were  always  willing  to  sacrifice  their  own.  That  men  here- 
tofore have  shut  out  this  truth,  is  away  down,  at  the  very 
heart  of  things,  the  curse  of  the  world  today. 

From  the  days  of  Adam  (who  was  unquestionably  a 
"mollycoddle"),  women  were  welcome  to  bear  the  agony, 
sorrow  and  slavery  of  child  bearing  and  child  raising,  all 
through  the  danger  periods  of  their  lives.  But,  just  as  soon 
as  the  children  were  able  to  care  for  themselves — even 
though  their  characters  were  not  yet  formed — the  proud 
father  took  them  in  hand,  the  boys  in  particular,  and  trained 
them  the  way  he  thought  they  should  go ;  and,  that  way, 
usually,  to  fight  with  their  neighbors  in  the  beginning, 
and  to  war  with  nations  in  the  end.  And,  they  warred,  and 
will  war,  as  long  as  half  the  world  does  the  thinking  for  all 
the  world. 

No  human  being  can  get  the  best  results  for  another 
human  being  by  doing  his  thinking.  In  fact,  each  individual 
has  enough  to  do  to  get  good  results  for  himself.  It  would 
seem  clear  to  any  average  intelligence  that  we  need  all  the 
thought  we  can  draw  to  us.  But,  so  great  has  been,  in  the 
past — and  we  hope  it  is  in  the  past — men's  egotism,  that 
millions  of  them  were  fully  convinced  they  had  a  patent  on 
all  the  thought  that  was  worth  while  in  the  universe.  A 
little  self-communing  would  have  taught  them,  long  ago, 
that  the  loving  interest  of  the  mother  half  of  the  world  would 
be  the  greatest  help  in  keeping  a  clean  and  even  balance 
of  the  world  at  large.  For  the  world — to  the  mothers  thereof 
— was  made  up  of  men  and  children  whom  they  loved  with 
all  their  might,  and  with  that  love,  as  their  guiding  star, 
they  could  not  go  astray.  But,  no;  men  must  plan  it  all; 
direct  it  all  and  rule  it  all — and  a  hideous  mess  they  have 
made  of  it.  If  you  think  not,  look  at  Europe  today,  where 
women — with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  great  ladies — 
with  inherited  wealth — may  not  say  their  lives  are  their  own, 
much  less  the  lives  of  their  children. 

It  is  as  clearly  impossible  for  the  world  to  progress  in 
the  right  direction,  or  to  accomplish  all  that  is  best  in  the 
world,  without  the  full  participation  and  thinking  power  of 
the  whole  world,  as  it  is  for  a  man — with  half  his  body  and 
brain  paralized,  to  accomplish  the  work  of  a  normal  man. 
God  made  man  and  woman  to  co-operate  for  the  good  of 
the  human  race;  man  decided  he  was  "it"  and  threw  the 
world  out  of  balance.  Back  to  that  balance  we  must  come, 
if  we  are  ever  to  adjust  the  scales  of  justice  for  the  benefit 
of  all  humanity.  And  when  that  day  comes  we  will  give 
the  men  a  far  fairer  show  than  they  ever  gave  to  us. 
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PEACE  WITH  HONOR 


T 


tHE  Woman's  Peace  Party 
of  which  Jane  Addams  is 
the  national  chairman, 
and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Cumber- 
son  of  Palo  Alto,  the  chairman 
for  the  northern  district  of  Cali- 
fornia, is  now  quietly,  but  force- 
fully, working  for  universal  peace. 
In  every  state  and  territory  in 
America  women  are  organizing  to 
fight  against  war.  They  will  use 
their  influence,  when  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  madness  of  the  present 

war,  and  will  help  all  to  a  better  understanding.  But,  their 
great  hope  lies  in  preventing  wars  for  aggrandizement  in 
in  the  future. 

The  women  who  are  on  the  same  plane  of  thought  as 
Jane  Addams,  are  not  the  shrieking  "peace  at  any  price" 
persons  who  make  platforms  tremble  with  land-slides  of 
words.  The  members  of  The  Woman's  Peace  Party  realize 
that  they  must  work,  organize  and  teach,  before  results  are 
gained.  They  fully  understand  that  fear  or  cringing  never 
repelled  an  enemy.  But,  that  strength,  fair  dealing,  a  just 
regard  for  law  and  legal  agreements,  backed  by  courage,  us- 
ually do. 

These  women,  as  the  mother  half  of  the  world,  demand 
a  hearing;  demand  that  they  be  given  a  voice  and  a  share 
in  deciding  between  war  and  peace,  within  the  courts,  within 
the  home,  the  schools,  the  church  and  the  state.  Above 
all  things  they  desire  to  induce  the  world  to  substitute  law 
for  war;  the  end  that  a  "concert  of  nations"  shall  super- 
cede the  "balance  of  power."  Also,  to  bring  about  the 
further  humanizing  of  governments  by  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  to  women. 

They  ask  for  nothing  that  is  not  plainly  within  their 
rights  to  ask  and  to  receive.  They  ask  for  nothing  that  is  not 
plainly  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  men  of  the  world  as  well 
as  to  the  women  of  the  world.  And,  as  an  organized  body, 
working  intelligently,  they  are  sure  to  get  what  they  work 
for.    In  no  other  way  will  universal  peace  ever  come. 

It  is  the  wrong  education  of  the  children  of  the  world 
that  has  blinded  the  men  of  the  world  to  the  infamous  de- 
struction of  lawful  rights,  and  to  the  monstrous  cruelties 
that  are  being  perpetrated  in  the  name  of  patriotism  today. 
Against  this  waste  of  life  and  honor,  women  revolt  in  dis- 
gust and  horror,  and  pledge  their  life-long  support  to  use 
every  lawful  means  to  restore  the  world  to  a  sane,  humane 
balance,  from  which  falsehood,  dishonesty  and  the  greed  of 
power  has  dragged  it. 

It  is  little  more  than  a  month  since  Mrs.  W.  I.  Thom- 
as, the  co-worker  of  Jane  Addams,  who  had  just  come  from 
the  International  Peace  Congress  of  The  Hague,  helped  or- 
ganize, with  the  assistance  of  hundreds  of  local  women  of  the 
best  standing,  the  northen  branch  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  of  California;  and,  in  that  short  time  Mrs.  Cumberson 
has  perfected  her  organization  on  a  firm  basis,  with  a  con- 
tinuously increasing  membership. 

Mrs.  Thomas'  power  for  organization  and  self-effacement 
was  most  remarkable;  but,  so  were  the  results  of  her  quiet 
work.  She  is  now  in  Los  Angeles  extending  The  Woman's 
Peace  Party  in  the  same  way. 
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POLITICAL  WHISPERS 


T 


HE  air  is  filled  with  buz- 
zing. But,  do  not  be  de- 
ceived that  great  hives  of 
bees  have  slipped  from 
their  moorings  attracted  by  the 
glory  of  the  Jewel  City  and  its 
million  wonders.  No,  indeed;  it 
is  just  the  various  political  parties 
getting  busy  laying  wires  and 
whispering  good  advice  to  the 
innocent  seeks  after  truth.  And, 
rest  assured  this  is  some  buzzing; 
for  the  office-seeker — that  is,  the 
habitual  office-seeker — can  teach  the  busy  bees  many  loop- 
the-loops,  gyrations  and  Art  Smith  capers  they  never 
thought  of  before,  even  though  the  canny  office-seeker  never 
indulged  in  anything  more  strenuous  than  talky-talk,  since 
last  election. 

It  is  for  this  very  reason  that  earnest  men  and  women 
should  take  a  deep  and  long  look  into  a  situation  so  vital  to 
the  interest  and  good  name  of  the  city  and  the  state,  as  is 
politics,  and  not  spend  their  time  in  sure  regrets  when  the 
undesirables  have  wriggled  their  way  into  the  seats  of  power. 

This  year,  above  all  others,  when  the  world  seems 
trembling  on  the  brink  of  overwhelming  troubles,  we  need 
the  strong,  honest,  tried-and-not-found-wanting  officers,  whose 
good  character  and  well  balanced  brains,  keep  the  ship  of 
state  far  from  the  hidden  rocks  of  intrigue  and  graft,  which 
have  proved  to  be  the  submarines  of  the  army  of  disgrace  and 
boodle  in  the  past. 

Above  all,  it  is  the  business  of  women  to  keep  watchful 
eyes,  and  thousands  of  them,  on  the  office-seeker  and  particu- 
larly on  his  or  her  backers.  There  is  sure  to  be  a  strong  in- 
fluence brought  to  bear  to  gain  the  women's  vote,  and,  that  is 
all  right  as  long  as  the  influence  is  for  the  good  of  the  state — 
that  is  what  women  got  the  vote  for — but,  we  must  make 
sure  that  it  is  not  misleading,  as  it  often  is  in  politics.  So 
far,  the  women — for  the  most  part — have  used  their  influence 
so  strongly  for  the  good  of  the  city,  that  a  part  of  the  blight 
cast  upon  it  by  the  debasing  grafters  was  wiped  out  root  and 
branch, -until  San  Francisco  today  is  as  clean  a  city  as  any 
of  its  size  in  the  world.  But,  that  is  not  saying  that  it  can- 
not be  made  a  great  deal  better.  And  there  is  nothing  which 
will  help  that  most  desirable  end  so  quickly  as  to  put  clean, 
honorable  people  in  office,  and  turn  the  wastrels  and  grafters 
out,  no  matter  what  brand  of  politics  they  profess. 

•.'■X*'       '-'^  '<'^iri 
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WHAT  THE  WOMEN  HAVE  TO  LEARN 

OH,  how  much  the  ladies  have  to  learn  from  those 
great  statesmen,  and,  they  are  great,  these  near-presi- 
dents, even  with  their  little  human  vanities.  For, 
they  do  know  how  to  call  one  another  such  perfectly 
delicious  names,  and  fiercely  say,  "You're  Another,"  without 
thinking  they  are  the  least  bit  "catty." 

Even  Dr.  Aked,  in  saying  that  he  "as  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  fervently  insisted  on  peace,  could  not  quite  refrain 
from  expressing  his  disbelief  in  the  Colonel's  viewpoint  when 
he  asserted,  "This  man  tells  strange  untruths!" 

Gentlemen,  Gentlemen:  "Remember  there  are  ladies  pres- 
ent!" And,  they  are  awfully  quick  to  learn.  They  also  love  a 
rich  vocabulary.  "Mollycoddles"  and  "strange  untruths," 
might  make  a  strong  appeal  to  them. 
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THE  law  of  contrasts  which,  after  all, 
is  one  of  the  things  that  makes  life 
worth  living,  has  never  been  so  ex- 
plicably  manifested  as  in  the  varied 
expressions  of  motherhood  and  childhood  at 
the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition. 
While  over  one-half  of  the  civilized  world  is 
warring  and  weeping  over  the  loss  of  life,  a 
good  part  of  the  other  half  is  rejoicing  over  the 
renewal  of  life. 

By  the  time  the  Exposition  is  over  a  large 
part  of  peaceful  civilization  will  have  visited 
San  Francisco  and  carried  away  with  it  an 
enthusiasm  for  woman's  work  in  the  world, 
for  in  every  department  at  this  great  world's 
fair  woman  has  been  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  herself.  And  not  only  has  she  ex- 
pressed herself,  but  the  mascuhne  workers  and 
artists  have  joined  in  her  cause  and  have  aided 
in  bringing  woman,  in  her  supreme  glory  as  a 
mother,  and  children  in  their  finer  state  as  po- 
tential world-makers,  to  the  attention  of  the 
knowledge-seeking,  leisure-loving  or  pleasure- 
craving  populace.  To  each  class  has  come  the 
lesson  that  is  needful. 

What  has  become  known  as  the  Lost  Art 
cf  Motherhood  has  been  found  again,  that  is 
it  has  if  the  number  of  congresses  and  con- 
ventions, of  departments  and  associations  con- 
vened and  created  for  the  benefit  of  this  im- 
portant work  of  woman  is  an  indication  of  in- 
creasing comprehension  and  popularity.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  exposition  scarcely  a  week 
has  gone  by  but  some  important  subject  had 
been  the  incentive  for  national  or  international 
congresses.  Not  one  building  has  omitted  either 
in  its  architectural  adornment  or  its  interior 
equipment  some  fitting  reminder  of  woman  and 
the  part  she  must  play  in  order  that  the  work 
of  the  earth  must  go  on.  And  it  is  only  as  a 
mother  that  she  has  received  any  due  recogni- 
tion. In  suffrage,  the  chief  aim,  it  was  shown, 
is  the  better  administration  of  motherhood  and 
wifehood.  In  Child  Labor  Convention,  the 
better  care  of  the  child  was  discussed.  In 
eugenic,  genealogical  and  social  hygiene  meet- 
ings, always  the  one  topic  under  discussion  had 
to  do  with  motherhood  and  the  completion  of 
its  cycle  of  usefulness,  childhood. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  educational  feature 
concerning  mother  and  child  has  been  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  conducted  under  the  direction 
and  as  a  part  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor.  Here  every  phase  of  child  life 
with  the  concommitant  instruction  for  the  moth- 
er is  given  attention.  Under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Frances  Sage  Bradley  and  Dr.  Anna 
Strong  of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  have  been 
a  systematic  series  of  illustrations  and  models 


prepared  so  that  no  mother,  no  matter  how  ig- 
norant of  the  duties  and  necessities  of  mother- 
hood, can  enter  and  observe  without  going 
away  enlightened.  Every  day  in  the  week  ex- 
cept Sunday  mothers  have  brought  and  are 
still  bringing  their  children  to  be  examined. 
These  examinations  are  open  to  all,  rich  and 
poor,  and  many  mothers,  anxious  from  un- 
certainty, have  brought  their  babies,  discovered 
their  ailments  and  have  been  able  to  rectify 
them  through  advice  and  consultation  with  chil- 
dren specialists.  A  free  clinic  has  also  been 
conducted  twice  a  week  and  will  continue 
throughout  the  exposition. 

In  a  number  of  glass  cases  are  trays  contain- 
ing models  of  the  proper  diets  for  children  of 
one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years  old,  with 
instructions  as  to  proper  methods  of  introducing 
elements  into  the  food.  Children  under  one 
year  are  taken  care  of  in  similar  manner  and 
every  Wednesday  and  Friday  illustrative  milk 
tests  and  lessons  in  preparing  baby  foods  are 
given.  1  he  plea  for  fresh  air  is  made  by  means 
of  a  model  showing  the  percentage  of  infant 
deaths  according  to  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
afforded  them. 

Placards  on  the  wall  tell  prospective  mothers 
how  to  care  for  themselves  in  a  manner  that 
will  insure  the  health  and  happiness  of  their 
babies.  In  one  corner  of  the  booth  is  a  small 
playground  where  trained  children  example  the 
most  peaceful  and  most  efficient  ways  of  recre- 
ation, ways  which  do  away  with  nervousness 
and  teach  the  children  to  enjoy  themselves 
and  be  useful  to  their  parents  at  the  same 
time. 

In  another  part  of  the  building  is  the  Child 
Labor  Bureau  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Mabey  and  Mrs.  George  Hough 
Perry,  two  of  the  leading  advocates  for  aboli- 
tion of  child  labor  in  the  United  States.  Dur- 
ing the  month  of  June,  advocates  from  all  over 
the  country  met  here,  read  papers  and  discussed 
ways  and  means  of  having  this  very  important 
subject  made  the  basis  for  a  national  pro- 
hibitive law.  Photographs  and  comparative 
instances  illustrate  the  terrible  effect  of  factory 
and  indoor  labor  on  the  lives  and  morals  of 
the  growing  generations. 

Mentally  deficient  children  are  also  given  at- 
tention and  methods  of  awakening  their  intel- 
lects and  putting  them  into  play  are  illustrated 
both  by  class  and  photographic  display. 

Social  hygiene  and  eugenics  are  well  repre- 
sented in  booths  where  the  history  of  man, 
inefficient  and  efficient,  with  expressive  compari- 
sons between  the  wrong  and  right  way  of  liv- 
ing, portrayed  by  chart  and  photograph,  teach 
the  passing  multitude  the  way  to  super  man  and 


womanhood.  Purity  congresses  under  the  di- 
rection of  Anthony  Comstock,  discussions  in 
open  forum  of  the  "dos  and  don'ts"  of  life, 
meetings  of  various  associations  interested  in 
these  topics,  have  also  been  a  great  aid  in  carry- 
ing out  this  world  work. 

Model  icoms  built  by  pupils  m  the  grammar 
and  high  schools  are  a  splendid  aid  to  mothers 
undecided  as  how  best  to  interest  their  children 
and  turn  their  minds  in  the  right  channel, 
schoolwork  from  all  over  the  United  States  is 
also  instructive  to  parents. 

In  the  Palace  of  Liberal  Arts  the  United 
States  government  has  a  splendid  set  of  models 
showing  the  difference  in  results  in  homes  that 
are  well  administered,  properly  built  and  sani- 
tarily equipped  and  those  which  are  lacking  in 
these  all  important  principles.  Models  of 
sanitary  and  unsanitary  schoolhouses  and  yards 
also  tell  a  tale  with  a  moral. 

In  a  different  way,  both  in  the  Palace  of 
Fine  Arts  and  about  the  grounds  of  the  Ex- 
position City,  in  sculpture  and  painting,  tribute 
is  paid  to  the  mother  of  the  race  and  to  the 
little  child  who  is  father  or  mother  of  the 
man  or  woman. 

In  the  Fine  Arts  Colonnade,  a  classic  pile  of 
Doric  columns,  there  are  dozens  of  exquisite  bits 
of  sculpture  portraying  child  life  idealized. 
Janet  Scudder,  who  was  the  winner  of  a  gold 
medal,  has  contributed  some  charming  bronzes. 
Young  Pan,  Frog  Baby,  Young  Diana,  and  a 
fountain.  Fighting  Boys,  which  are  spaced  along 
the  colonnade  in  perspective  fern  and  flower. 
Edward  Berge's  Wild  Flower  is  the  essence  of 
childhood  at  its  sweetest.  1  he  saucy  little  face 
creates  in  the  heart  of  all  normal  women  the 
desire  to  possess  just  such  a  dear,  saucy  little 
face  as  its  own. 

Vincenzo  Alfano's  marble.  Mother's  Love, 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Fine  Arts  Palace  is  a 
simple  expression  of  a  young  mother  comfort- 
ing her  weeping  boy  whose  head  is  laid  in  her 
lap.  She  leans  over  him  with  a  gentle  hand 
upon  his  bowed  shoulders.  Abastenia  Eberle 
has  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  case  of  attractive 
bronzes  full  of  appeal  to  the  mother  instinct. 
Some  of  them  are  the  Little  Brother,  Girl 
Skipping  Rope  and  The  Little  Mother. 

The  Mother  of  Tomorrow  by  Stirling  Calder 
occupies  a  prominent  figure  in  the  noted  group, 
the  Nations  of  the  West,  which  tops  the  Arch 
of  the  Setting  Sun  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Court  of  the  Universe.  Victor  L.  Holm's 
Prima  Mater  and  Margaret  Hoard's  Eve  are 
also  expressive  of  woman's  essential  duty  to  her- 
self and  to  her  race.  Anna  Coleman  Ladd's 
Triton  Babies  is  a  fountain  of  small  bronzes 
(Concluded  on  page  28) 
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CALIFORNIA  is  about  to  witness  the 
elimination  of  "boss  rule"  within  her 
borders.  Even  though  the  petition  for 
a  referendum  against  the  non-partisan 
ballot  law  be  signed  by  the  required  number 
of  voters,  it  is  certain  that  the  law  will  re- 
ceive a  substantial  majority  at  the  fall  election. 
As  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  state, 
California  has  suffered  through  "machine" 
politics.  It  endured  the  railroad  machine  until 
Hiram  Johnson  "kicked  it  out."  San  Fran- 
cisco has  particularly  been  cursed  with  several 
machines  of  varying  degrees  of  badness,  con- 
spicuous among  which  was  the  late  Schmitz- 
Ruef  machine.  The  activities  of  these  nefar- 
ious, and  in  some  instances  criminal,  organiza- 
tions did  much  to  give  to  our  city  and  our  state 
the  ill  repute,  not  however  always  and  wholly 
deserved,  from  which  they  have  suffered. 

The  machine  was  a  possible  thing,  only  be- 
cause the  electors  heretofore  lacked  adequate 
means  of  indicating  their  preference  as  between 
individual  candidates.  A  rogue  with  a  party 
label  had  a  better  chance  than  a  rogue  with 
no  label  at  all,  for  many  voters,  too  busy  to 
learn  for  themselves  the  qualifications  of  individ- 
ual candidates,  accepted  the  party  label  guar- 
antee of  fitness.  The  "bosses"  quick  to  seize 
the  advantage  of  this,  so  manipulated  nominating 
conventions  that  men  were  elected  not  because 
of  their  own  merit,  but  rather  because  they  held 
or  professed  to  hold,  the  political  opinions  de- 
clared in  national  party  platforms.  This  guar- 
anty, worthless  though  it  was,  can  no  longer 
serve  as  an  excuse  for  a  bad  choice,  and  the 
voter  must  now  use  his  own  knowledge  in  mark- 
ing his  ballot.  All  the  people,  and  not  a  mere 
faction  of  them,  must  now  bear  the  responsibility 
for  bad  government. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  in  a  republic  there 
must  be  political  parties,  but  a  political  party 
is  not  its  managers  or  its  office  holders.  A 
party  is  an  organization  of  electors  drawn  into 
association  with  one  another  because  they  enter- 
tain substantially  similar  views  upon  important 
public  questions.  The  republican  party  of 
1856  and  I860  was  such  an  organization.  It 
came  into  being  because,  north  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line,  the  conviction  grew  that  there  should 
be  "no  extension  of  slave  territory."  That  con- 
viction preceded  the  organization,  and  there 
would  have  been  a  republican  party  even  though 
there  were  not  a  manager,  or  a  "boss,  or  an 
office  holder,  in  the  country.  So  long  as  that 
party  stood  for  that,  or  for  other  vital  political 
principles,  it  served  a  useful  purpose;  its  useful- 
ness ended  when  it  ceased  to  have  convictions 
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and  became  a  mere  combination  of  politicians 
and  office  seekers. 

But  whatever  good  reasons  there  may  be 
for  national  parties,  they  have  no  application 
to  state  and  local  affairs.  Since  the  Civil  War 
and  the  adoption  of  the  war  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  the  states  of  the  Union  have  been 
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nothing  more  than  subordinate  provinces,  terri- 
torially distinguished  from  one  another,  for  the 
purpose  of  administering  strictly  local  affairs 
lo  which  national  policies  have-  no  relation. 

During  the  fifty-two  years  since  I860  there 
have  been  but  two  Democratic  administrations 
— those  of  Cleveland  and  Wilson.  But  in 
nearly  all  the  States,  except  in  the  South, 
state  administrations  have  repeatedly  been 
changed  from  one  party  to  the  other  without 
regard  to  the  policies  of  the  national  administra- 
tion in  power  at  any  given  time.  Indeed,  the 
functions  of  state  and  local  officials  are  such 
that  political  conceptions  should  be  given  no 
weight.  Will  the  surveyor-general  measure  land 
more  accurately  because  he  believes  in  a  high 
tariff,  or  the  state  treasurer  more  safely  keep 
and  disburse  the  public  funds  because  he  op- 
poses the  president's  views  as  to  Panama  Canal 
tolls?  Will  the  justice  of  the  supreme  court 
and  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts  more  just- 
ly expound  and  apply  the  law  because  they 
think  intervention  in  Mexico  the  need  of  the 
hours?  A  judge  has  no  politics,  or  at  all  events 
should  have  none.  Not  one  of  the  hundreds  of 
laws  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  embodies  a 
single  distinctive  national  party  doctrine. 


Some  of  the  county  officers  are  the  sheriff,  the 
county  clerk,  the  district  attorney,  the  recorder, 
and  the  assessor.  Are  there  distinctive  repub- 
lican, or  democratic,  or  progressive  ways  in 
which  a  sheriff  should  serve  a  summons,  or  levy 
an  attachment,  or  a  district  attorney  prosecute 
criminals,  or  a  recorder  file  and  record  deeds 
and  mortgages?  What  difference  does  it  make 
to  a  tax  payer  whether  the  assessor  deems 
Roosevelt  the  greatest  statesman  of  the  age,  and 
Bryan  a  mere  blatherskite? 

The  political  opinions  of  candidates  for  or 
incumbents  of  local  public  office  no  more  in- 
fluence their  conduct  or  concern  the  public  than 
do  the  views  of  a  prison  warden  on  the  tariff  in- 
terest a  man  about  to  be  hanged. 

Advocates  of  the  party  label  for  state  and 
local  offices  contend,  however,  that  national 
parties  are  composed  of  state  and  county 
"units,"  and  if  these  be  not  maintained  nation- 
al parties  cannot  exist.  That  is  to  say,  that 
unless  the  party  has  the  offices  it  cannot  endure. 
Imagine  what  Lincoln,  or  Seward,  or  Sumner, 
or  the  men  who  died  that  Liberty  might  live, 
would  say  to  that!  Whenever  a  party  organ- 
ization, originally  founded  upon  a  principle, 
looks  not  to  that  principle  but  to  the  jobs  it  can 
control,  that  moment  the  party  ought  to  die,  and 
does  die.  If  in  form  it  survive,  it  is  only  as 
mere  appetite  and  noise.  Nothing  is  more  vicious 
than  this  notion  that  the  party  is  the  office 
holders,  or  exists  because  of  them.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  immoral  doctrine  because  the  offices 
belong  to  all  the  people,  not  to  a  faction  of 
them,  and  to  view  the  offices  as  the  incentive  to 
party  service,  makes  party  loyally  the  measure 
of  fitness  foi-  office  rather  than  experience  and 
ability  to  perform  its  duties.  It  is  this  corrupt- 
ing ideal  that  gives  rise  lo  the  "boss"  and  the 
"machine."  What  these  are  appear  in  the 
careers  of  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  and  Mr. 
Taggart  of  Indiana.  It  is  not  only  a  dishonest 
doctrine  but  it  actually  puts  a  premium  upon 
incapacity.  Knowledge,  training,  experience, 
qualifications  emphasized  everywhere  else,  are 
ignored  in  selections  for  the  higher  places  of  the 
public  service,  and  men  are  chosen  for  consid- 
erations other  than  their  fitness  for  the  particular 
task.  But  for  the  regulations  of  the  classified 
civil  service,  admission  to  and  retention  in  which 
depend  upon  proved  capacity,  the  public  busi- 
ness would  go  to  the  dogs. 

Moreover,  the  obligation  to  make  recommen- 
dation for  the  higher  offiics,  too  often  serious- 
ly interferes  with  the  real  duties  of  those  who 
make  them.     Senator  Phelan,  for  instance,  is 
( Concluded  on  page  26) 
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IT  was  in  185  7,  I  think  toward  its  end,  that 
Bret  Harte  came  to  Humboldt  county  to 
visit  his  sister  Margaret,  who  was  teach- 
ing a  private  school.  He  was  twenty-one 
and  I  was  sixteen,  so  there  was  little  intimacy, 
but  he  interested  me  as  a  new  type  of  man- 
hood. He  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  re- 
finement and  reserve  that  told  of  good  breed- 
ing and  superior  education.  He  was  quiet  in 
manner,  pleasant  and  humorous,  but  not  dem- 
onstrative. He  made  few  friends  and  pre- 
sented rather  a  pathetic  figure,  as  of  one  who 
had  ability  but  had  no  foothold  on  life.  He 
was  clever  but  not  particularly  forcible.  He 
was  of  medium  height,  rather  slight  of  figure, 
with  strongly-marked  features  and  an  aquiline 
nose.  He  was  neatly  dressed  and  scrupulously 
clean,  but  evidently  in  need  of  income.  He 
was  uncomplaining,  and  never  talked  of  him- 
self. He  was  a  gentleman,  quiet,  courteous, 
but  with  just  a  touch  of  cynicism.  He  had  a 
pleasant  voice  and  was  modest  and  kindly.  He 
seemed  helpless  from  not  having  been  trained- 
to  do  anything  that  needed  doing  in  that  com- 
munity. He  was  willing  to  work,  and  tried 
anything  that  offered.  I  recall  seeing  him 
making  a  brave  attempt,  one  morning,  to  dig 
some  post  holes  and  build  a  fence,  but  the 
result  was  not  highly  successful.  The  holes 
were  poor  and  the  fence  not  exactly  straight. 

His  sister  was  an  intelligent  and  attractive 
young  woman  whom  everybody  welcomed,  and 
her  brother  naturally  saw  our  society  at  its  best. 
He  seemed  to  enjoy  it  mildly.  He  was  fond 
of  a  game  of  whist  and  was  agreeable  and 
companionable.  That  was  the  era  of  the  al- 
bum, and  every  young  girl  exacted  a  tribute  of 
some  kind.  A  young  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
was  quite  proud  when  she  showed  me  these 
graceful  lines: 

"A  rose  thrown  on  the  drifting  tide 
That  laughs  along  the  tinkling  brook. 

Though  here  and  there  it  idly  glide. 
Finds  rest  within  some  sheltered  nook. 

"And  thus  some  heart  tossed  on  the  stream 
Of  time — impelled  by  passion's  breeze. 

And  folly's  breath — may  find  a  dream 
Of  hope  upon  thy  breast  Elise! 

F.  B.  H. 

He  preserved  much  geniality  in  the  midst 
of  discouraging  circumstances.  He  was  often 
facetious  with  a  neatness  that  was  characteris- 
tic. 

One  day  we  passed  a  very  primitive  new 
residence  aparently  modeled  on  a  packing  box. 
and  barren  of  all  ornament.     "That,"  quoth 
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he,  "must  be  of  the  lowan  order  of  architec- 
ture." He  enjoyed  teasing,  and  on  occasions 
was  a  trifle  malicious.  I  recall  an  incident  not 
altogether  creditable,  but  perhaps  excusable,  a 
not  very  agreeable  New  England  school  teach- 
er, proud  and  ambitious,  had  succumbed  to 
the  temptation  to  marry  a  well-to-do,  kind- 
hearted  but  decidedly  Cockney  Englishman, 
whose  aspirates  could  be  depended  on  to  do 
the  expected.  Shortly  after  the  wedding  Harte 
called,  and  during  the  evening  he  cleverly 
steered  the  conversation  onto  music  and  songs, 
finally  expressing  great  fondness  for  "Kathleen 
Mavoureen,"  but  professing  inability  to  recall 
the  words.  The  rotund  bridegroom  swallowed 
the  bait  with  avidity.  "Why,"  he  said,,  "they 
begin  with  The  'orn  of  the  'unter  is  'eard  on 
the  'ill."  F.  B.  stroked  his  Dundrearies,  while 
his  dark  eyes  twinkled  mischievously.  The 
bride's  eyes  flashed  ominously  and  she  looked 
capable  of  biting,  but  there  was  nothing  to  be 
said. 

The  winter  of  1857  Harte  spent  on  a  large 
farm  at  the  head  of  Humboldt  bay.  He  occu- 
pied the  forenoons  in  tutoring  the  two  sons  of 
the  owner  and  the  afternons  he  mostly  devoted 
to  hunting  ducks  and  geese.  His  familiarity 
with  the  marsh  and  sloughs  is  shown  in  the 
"Man  on  the  Beach,"  and  the  two  "Dedlow 
Marsh"  stories,  which  afford  fine  opportunity 
for  judging  of  the  part  played  by  knowledge 
and  imagination  in  his  literary  work.  His  de- 
scriptions are  photographic.  The  flight  of  a 
flock  of  sand  pipers,  the  flowing  tide,  the  white 
line  of  the  distant  bar,  all  are  strikingly  exact. 
A  few  apt  touches  bring  the  army  post  true  to 
life  in  every  particular,  but  the  locations  and 
the  relations  are  wholly  changed  for  dramatic 
effect,  and  the  characters  and  happenings  are 
wholly  imaginary. 

He  is  the  artist,  using  his  experience  and  his 
fancy  as  his  colors,  and  the  minimum  of  ob- 
servation seems  to  suffice.  His  perception  of 
character  is  marvelous.  From  the  clever  way 
he  pictures  the  colonel  and  his  daughters,  the 
spruce  lieutenant  and  the  Irish  deserter,  one 
would  imagine  he  had  spent  a  large  part  of  his 
life  in  a  garrison,  and  his  ability  to  present 
vivid  life  in  the  mines,  where  his  actual  experi- 
ence was  very  slight,  is  the  better  understood. 

Many  of  the  occurrences  of  those  faraway 
days  have  faded  from  my  mind,  but  a  few  stand 
out  clearly,  and  among  them  an  unrealized 
hope,  a  mild  instance  of  renunciation.  Union- 
town,  now  Arcota,  had  originally  been  the 
county  seat  and  there  was  published  the  "Hum- 
boldt Times,"  the  only  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
ty- 


Eureka,  across  the  bay,  had  outgrown  her 
older  sisters  and  captured  both  the  county  seat 
and  the  "Times."  In  frantic  effort  to  sustain 
her  equality,  with  no  little  difficulty  a  news- 
paper was  projected,  and  the  "Northern  Cali- 
fornian"  was  born.  My  father  was  half  own- 
er and  I  coveted  the  humble  position  of  Print- 
er's Devil.  One  journeyman-printer  could  set 
the  type,  and  also  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day respectively  work  off  on  the  Washington 
hand  press  the  outside  and  the  inside  of  the 
paper.  But  a  boy  (or  low-priced  man)  was 
needed  to  roll  the  forms,  and  likewise  to  dis- 
tribute type.  I  looked  upon  it  as  the  first 
rung  on  the  ladder  of  journalism,  and  I  was 
about  to  put  my  foot  thereon  when  the  pathetic 
figure  of  Francis  Bret  Harte  as  an  applicant 
for  the  job  presented  itself  and  I  put  my  foot 
on  my  hopes  instead.  He  seemd  to  want  it 
and  to  need  it  so  much  more  than  I  did  that 
I  turned  my  face  to  other  pursuits,  while  Harte 
mounted  the  ladder  with  showful  alacrity  and 
nearly  skipped  up  several  rungs,  learning  to 
set  type  and  becoming  a  very  acceptable  as- 
sistant editor.  Among  many  like  regrets  I 
wish  I  had  kept  a  file  of  the  short-lived  journal, 
for  there  were  nuggets  in  those  days.  It  is 
provoking  that  memory  is  apt  to  attach  itself 
to  the  trivial,  rather  than  the  deserving.  I  re- 
call one  poor  sample.  "The  Humboldt  Times" 
had  acknowledged  the  reception  of  a  monster 
radish  from  an  Eel  River  farmer,  but  unfortu- 
nately had  been  over-generous  with  d's  in  spell- 
ing radish,  whereat  Francis  Bret  rejoined:  "If 
the  remarkable  feature  of  this  vegetable  is  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  spelled,  we  have  already 
been  favored  with  a  quite  sufficient  number  of 
similar  instances  from  the  same  source.' 

I  recall  that  he  won  favor  and  appreciation 
where  it  had  been  previously  withheld,  by  a 
fine,  sympathetic  little  poem,  which  appeared 
on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  the  daughter 
of  the  hotel-keeper.  It  put  him  in  a  new  light, 
showing  that  he  had  more  feeling  than  those 
who  did  not  know  him  gave  him  credit  for. 
With  his  reserve  he  had  seemed  to  show  an 
indifference  that  to  the  common  mind  indicated 
a  feeling  of  superiority.  He  was  naturally  crit- 
ical and  he  was  never  given  to  pretending  any- 
thing that  he  did  not  feel.  In  a  community  where 
the  popular  hero  is  a  little  loud  and  very  aggres- 
sively practical,  the  quiet  man  who  thinks  a 
good  deal  and  says  little  is  apt  to  be  judged 
effeminate. 

Harte  was    thought   devoid    of   spirit  and 
strength,  but  occasion  brought  out  the  unsus- 
pected.    There  had  been  a  trying  Indian  war 
(Concluded  on  page  18) 
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JANE  ADDAMS,  returned  from  her  sur- 
vey of  Europe  as  the  American  delegate 
of  the  Women's  Peace  Party  to  the  con- 
ference at  The  Hague,  says  the  women's 
mission  was  taken  more  seriously  there  than 
here. 

When  we  had  finished  a  long  talk  I  asked 
her  to  briefly  summarize  those  details  of  her 
experience  which  had  impressed  her  most. 

"I  believe  the  European  peoples,  as  a  whole, 
are  ready  and  anxious  for  peace,"  she  answered. 
"This  is  not  true  of  the  belligerent  governments, 
but  it  is  true  of  all  the  peoples.  They  are 
thinking  solemnly  and  are  ready  to  talk  serious- 
ly of  it.  They  are  readier  to  talk  seriously 
of  it  with  an  American  than  with  any  one  else, 
for  reasons  which  are  obvious.  We  are  the 
greatest  of  the  neutral  nations,  and  are  of  de- 
finite importance  to  each  one  of  the  warring 
powers. 

'We  women  delegates  to  the  congress  saw 
and  were  gravely  and  courteously  received 
by  men  of  real  importance  everywhere  we 
went.  We  were  not  looked  upon  as  meddlers; 
no  one  thought  we  were  amusing. 

"The  movement  was  taken  there  more 
seriously  than  it  has  been  taken  here.  The 
newspapers  of  Europe  accepted  it  as  some- 
thing to  be  reckoned  with.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  that.  We  reached  the  real  men 
everywhere. 

"The  militarists  are  not  willing  to  con- 
sider peace  at  any  time  in  any  country.  But 
we  found  in  each  governmental  group  certain 
notable  and  important  encroachments  upon  pure- 
ly military  thought. 

"We  everywhere  found  more  or  less  de- 
finite division  between  the  civil  and  the  mili- 
tary groups;  in  each  instance,  we  found  import- 
ant civilians  generally  opposed  to  having  the 
end  of  the  war  represent  a  merely  military 
settlement. 

"While  the  militarists  are  of  necessity  oul 
of  the  argument  and  the  governmental  group? 
are  inevitably  voiceless,  we  came  away  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  probably  all  of  the 
thinking  civil  population  would  welcome  ad- 
vances looking  to  some  settlement  and  that  th  • 
most  practical  and  acceptable  advance  would 
be  some  form  of  conference  of  neutrals  guided 
by  the  United  States.  Personally  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  is  our  really  great  opportunity 
and  our  undeniable  duty. 

"Mediation,  in  the  old  sense,  I  think,  wou;  j 
be  a  failure.  It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
of  the  warring  powers  to  accept  an  offer 
of  the  sort  from  us  or  any  one.  But  if 
the  United  States  should  call  a  conference  of 
neutrals  I  believe  the  action  would  be  welcomed. 


By  Edjvard  Marshall 


The  accompanying  article  is  reproduced 
from  a  recent  issue  of  the  IWerv  Yorl( 
"Times."  It  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the 
conditions  Jane  Addams  found  in  Europe, 
and  the  hopes  she  has  for  mediation  by 
the  natural  poTvers  of  the  World.  Since 
the  inter\'ien'  jvas  given  Mr.  Marshall, 
Miss  Addams  has  made  a  report  to  the 
President,  the  character  of  D'/iic/i  has  not 
been  disclosed.  Its  purport  may  he 
judged,  however,  from  her  published  ut- 
terances. 


J.\XK  .\I)I),\.\I.S 
I'roin   .1   iiholiiuraiili   takiii  of  licr  at    Hull   lloiisi',  C'lii 
I'lK'i.  Jii'^t  before  slif  saileH  for  Kiiropc  to  atlcml  tin 
worlil   conference  of   wmneii   at    Tlie  llaKne 


"It  is  as  certain  that  any  government  which 
asked  us  to  act  as  mediator  would  be  rent  hv 
its  own  people  as  it  is  that  any  offer  on  our 
part  to  act  as  mediator  would  be  rebuffed;  but 
a  continuous  conference  of  neutral  powers, 
standing  ready  to  act  when  the  opportunity 
arose,    might    be   of    immense  value. 

"The  Pope  told  us  that  he  would  encour- 
age the  idea,  and  several  men  high  in  the  of- 
ficial life  of  each  of  the  warring  nations  ex- 
pressed approval  of  the  plan. 

"Effective  Americans  work  for  the  peace 
of  the  world,  therefore,  must  mean  the  organ- 
ization for  the  purpose  of  something  bigger 
than   yet   has  been  planned,   not   designed  to 


try  its  hand  at  'stopping  the  war,'  but  to  be 
ready  with  effective  help  when  Europe  her- 
self desires  to  stop  the  war.  1  hat  might  be 
a  difficult  thing  for  Europe  to  do  if  we,  or 
some  one,  did  not  stand  ready  to  offer  real 
assistance. 

"It  is  to  be  hoped,  of  course,  that  this  may 
be  brought  about  without  too  much  delay.  The 
longer  the  war  continues  the  more  impregnably 
intrenched  in  power  the  military  vs'ill  be  in 
every  warring  nation;  and  professional  soldiers 
will  not  fight  for  peace. 

"In  every  country  that  we  visited  there  was, 
broadly  speaking,  a  clear  division  between 
civil  and  military  thought.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  civilians  in  general  are  frightened 
by  the  prospect  that  after  the  war  ends,  what- 
ever its  result  may  be,  the  military  will  have 
become  as  immovably  fixed  in  its  governmental, 
intrenchments  as  it  has  endeavored  to  be  in 
its  physical  intrenchments  of  the  battlefield. 

"The  civilian  is  really  alarmed  by  the 
removal  of  one  safeguard  after  another  aga'pst 
permanently  dominant  militarism.  He  knows 
that  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  difficult 
it  will  be  for  the  civil  authorities  to  regain 
control,  and  that  the  longer  it  lasts  the  more 
difficult  It  will  be  for  them  to  exercise  control 
when  they  regain  it,  even  if  they  succeed  in 
doing  so. 

"We  did  not  try  to  see  the  military  people 
in  any  of  the  countries.  Our  efforts  were 
to  come  in  contact  with  the  chancellors,  the 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  members  of  the 
parliaments,  etc.  These  we  met  in  great  num- 
bers. 

"An  interesting  point  and  a  somewhat  en- 
couraging one  is  the  fact  that  the  pacifists  of 
now  are  not  the  old  set,  but  a  different  type. 
In  Germany  they  call  themselves  the  Union  for 
the  New  Patherland.  In  England  they  call 
themselves  the  Union  for  Democratic  Control. 
In  France  a  group  is  rapidly  organizing,  and 
already  shows  signs  which  indicate  the  certainty 
of  notable  strength,  along  the  lines  of  the 
English  organization.  None  of  these  are  de- 
finite pacifists.  Longuet  in  Paris  may  be  con- 
sidered the  leader,  in  this  direction,  of  French 
thought. 

"We  found  in  this  a  definitely  hopeful  sign. 
It  seemed  apparent  to  me  that  a  construcli\e 
movement  unmistakably  is  growing  out  of  the 
tremendous  destruction  \vhifh  has  been  m  pro- 
gress. 

"I  consider  it,  too,  .m  optimistic  indication 
that  women  and  their  opinions  are  being  taken 
very  seriously  throughout  I'^urope  without  any 
relation  whatsoever  to  the  suffrage  move- 
ment.     In   a    few   of   the   warring  countries, 
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indeed,  there  was  neither  an  organized  su!- 
frage  movement  nor  an  organized  councw  of 
women,  although  in  each  were  individuals  who 
espoused  these  causes. 

"In  every  country  we  met  women,  some  of 
them  representatives  of  suffrage  and  some  of 
them  connected  with  the  Council  of  Women, 
who  somewhat  resented  our  mission,  for  some 
women  are  as  definitely  upon  the  offensive  as 
any  of  the  men.  They  found  it  impossible  to 
do  other  than  offer  reproaches  to  the  women 
who  were  endeavoring  to  further  peace. 

"But  the  gravity,  even  solemnity,  with  which 
men  and  women  alike  regarded  us  and  our 
mission  was  almost  universal.  Perhaps  it  is 
but  natural  that  there,  where  the  red  stains 
of  war  are  close  at  hand,  all  efforts  to  bring 
peace  should  be  received  at  least  respectfully. 

"Not  a  flippant  word  was  spoken  of  the 
woman's  peace  movement,  so  far  as  I  know 
in  all  Europe  while  we  were  there;  not  once 
were  we  called  meddlers.  The  distinction  oi 
thus  designating  us  and  of  referring  to  the 
movement  as  an  amusing  episode  was  reserved 
for  certain  American  newspapers. 

"This  seems  to  me  to  indicate  real  progress, 
for  I  doubt  if,  a  few  months  ago,  it  would 
have  been  admitted  that  such  a  movement 
was  worth  while.  But  progress  usually  comes 
through  groups  which  see  a  situation  and 
begin  discussion  of  it.  If  there  were  fifteen  hun- 
dred willing  to  face  the  situation  as  it  is — a 
hard  one  to  face — mostly  women  whose  hus- 
bands and  sons  are  participating  in  the  war 
and  whose  lives  continually  are  influenced  by 
the  general  hysteria  of  resentment  and  bel- 
ligerence; if  there  were  fifteen  hundred  women 
willing  to  make  the  effort  and  bear  the  expense 
of  time  and  money  necessary  to  actual  par- 
ticipation in  our  deliberations,  then  something  in 
the  way  of  a  real  sentiment  toward  the  ending 
of  the  war  must  be  admitted  to  exist. 

"However,  I  must  be  cautious  in  offering 
positive  interpretations  of  the  existing  situation. 
No  one  can  interpret  it  positively  now.  It  is 
too  loose,  it  is  too  anarchistic,  it  is  too  much 
a  setting  free  of  the  old  barbaric  fighting  in- 
stincts to  be  adequately  understood,  perhaps, 
by  a  person  not  directly  swayed  as  the  Euro- 
pean populations  now  are  swayed. 

"The  war  spirit  is  being  fed  daily  in  ail 
the  fighting  nations  by  new  resentments  of  the 
conduct  of  those  upon  the  other  side.  In 
Germany,  for  example,  it  is  constantly  preached 
and  generally  believed  that  England  brought  the 
war  about  by  an  attempt  to  starve  the  German 
nation.  tl  is  impossible  to  indicate  in  calm 
words  the  feeling  of  resentment  against  England 
which  pervades  all  Germany. 

"In  England  the  situation  is  a  difficult.  The 
tide  of  hatred  against  Germany  is  at  the 
flood,  and  to  the  Englishman  the  German  seems 
capable  of  nothing  except  evil.  There  we 
heard  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  atrocities  end- 
lessly repeated;  we  heard  continual  and  in- 
describably bitter  comment  on  the  Lusitania's 
destruction,  on  the  use  of  poisonous  gases,  and 
so  on. 


"It  cannot  but  be  admitted  thai  when  one 
sees  only  these  aspects  of  the  situation  in  ther. 
nakedness,  talk  of  peace  seems  futile. 

"One  man  told  men  that  on  his  estate  near 
the  Carpathians  were  thirteen  hundred  men  re- 
covering from  frostbite  alone — mostly  soldiers 
whose  feet  had  been  frozen.  He  had  reached 
the  point  where  war  to  him  had  become  as 
horrible  as  it  could  be  to  any  woman.  So 
men,  too,  are  beginning  to  resent  the  slaughter, 
the  maiming,  and  the  waste.     He  said  to  me: 

"  'I  am  a  patriot.  I  have  done  my  share 
in  this  very  war,  but  I  do  not  call  such  horrors 
warfare.  They  are  not  legitimate.  Mankind, 
since  he  developed  from  the  ape,  has  not  known 
the  wickedness  of  some  things  which  have 
been  common  in  this  war.' 

"But  nowhere  that  we  went,  among  no 
people  with  whom  we  discussed  the  situation, 
did  we  find  any  division  of  opinion  as  to  the 
righteousness  of  the  warfare;  and  this  was  a 
bad  sign. 

"Each  man,  each  woman  with  whom  we  dis- 
cussed the  matter  believed  that  his  or  her 
side  was  the  righteous  side  and  that  the  other 
side  was  wholly  wrong.  Each  nation  in  the 
war  is  certain  that  it  is  fighting  for  its  legitimate 
and  necessary  defense,  that  it  is  fighting  for 
its   national  ideals. 

"It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon  that  the  citi- 
zens of  all  the  warring  nations  use  about  the 
same  phrases  in  speaking  of  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause,  and  the  unrighteousness  of 
that  of  their  antagonists. 

"An  extraordinary  feature  of  the  struggle 
is  the  curious  groupings  which  we  find  be- 
neath the  various  flags.  Protestant  Germany, 
Catholic  Austria,  and  Mohammedan  Turkey 
are  fighting  side  by  side  for  the  same  cause. 
England  and  Germany  are  the  bitterest  foes, 
yet  the  ties  of  blood  brotherhood  between  them 
are  stronger  than  the  ties  which  bind  either 
one  of  them  to  any  other  nation. 

"The  Pope  gave  us  half  an  hour.  He  said 
that  from  the  religious  standpoint  the  hideous- 
ness  of  the  conflict  meant  a  tremendous  throwing 
back  of  civilization,  and  that  he  would  co- 
operate with  any  power  which  led  a  move- 
ment toward  a  worthy  peace. 

"It  is  his  belief  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  most  logical  leader  of  a 
movement  toward  such  a  peace,  and  he  definite- 
ly said  that  in  such  a  movement,  under  such 
leadership,  he  gladly  would  co-operate,  and  that 
he  even  would  appoint,  if  it  were  so  desired,  a 
secular  person  from  a  neutral  country  to  be 
his  representative. 

"In  other  words,  he  definitely  declared  that 
he  would  accommodate  himself  in  every  way 
to  the  needs  of  the  situation,  not  offering  any 
ecclesiastical  restrictions.  Cardinal  Gaspari 
spoke  in  a  similar  strain. 

"The  few  in  the  United  States  who  have 
pooh-poohed  the  woman's  movement  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  in  almost  every 
European  country  the  most  distinguished  men 
admitted  freely  that  the  task  of  making  peace 
is  woman's  work. 


"I  was  immensely  impressed  by  the  number 
of  German  women  at  the  congress.  So  many 
were  there,  indeed,  that  more  than  one  English 
newspaper  said  that  the  organization  had  been 
captured  by  the  Germans. 

"This  was  due  merely  to  the  fact  that  men 
of  any  nation  seem  to  be  incapable  of  under- 
standing that  at  a  time  like  this  the  women 
of  all  nations  are  animated  by  about  the  same 
impulse — the  horror  of  destroying  human  life, 
the  sense  of  the  futility  of  rearing  men  children 
to  be  cannon  food. 

"This  attitude  of  men  is  curiously  blind. 
Some  of  them  seem  to  believe  that  no  woman 
could  attend  a  congress  of  this  kind  for  any 
other  than  a  nationalistic  motive — that  a  truly 
humanitarian  impulse  leading  her  to  such  attend- 
ance is  impossible. 

"The  original  idea  of  the  conference  was 
the  formation  of  an  international  suffrage  al- 
liance in  which  all  of  the  forty-two  countries  in 
which  parliaments  have  the  right  to  give  th? 
franchise  to  women  should  be  represented. 

"The  conference  was  to  have  met  in  Ger- 
many, but,  of  course,  this  was  impossible.  The 
women  delegates  from  Holland  were  disap- 
pointed and  suggested  the  substitution  of  a  con- 
gress urging  net  the  suffrage,  but  peace.  Dr. 
Jacobs  of  Holland,  therefore,  really  was  the 
founder  of  the  congress." 

Miss  Addams  gave  me  this  talk  just  before 
she  left  for  Washington  to  call  upon  the 
President.  She  felt  that  at  that  time  it  would 
be  improper  to  quote  European  men  by  name, 
deeming  it  her  duty  to  first  present  such  quota- 
tions to  the  President  himself,  but  she  assured 
me  that  she  would  be  able  to  tell  him  many 
things  which  later  might  be  given  to  the 
public. 

"We  were  not  official,"  she  went  on,  "but 
we  were  felt.  Something  in  the  nature  of  of- 
ficial receptions  occurred  almost  everywhere  we 
went,  and  some  very  notable  men  took  much 
trouble   to   participate   in  them. 

"To  the  President  I  shall  only  report,  not 
suggest,  telling  him  how  we  generally  were  re- 
ceived. I  cannot  say  that  the  cordial  greetings 
which  everywhere  awaited  us  were  of  any 
significance  as  indicating  friendliness  towards 
the  United  Stales,  for  really  we  represented  all 
nations. 

"We  went  to  one  minister  who  at  first  said 
nothing  as,  grizzled  and  impressive,  he  listened 
to  our  statement.  Presently  some  one  said  that 
our  mission  at  that  time  might  seem  to  him 
foolish.  He  brought  his  fist  down  upon  th-e 
table. 

"  'Foolish!  No!  This  call  is  a  relief.  I 
am  tired  of  seeing  men  who  ask  for  nothing 
but  more  munitions  and  more  soldiers.  Now 
you  come.  Fine!' 

"I  left  Europe  free  from  the  impression  that 
there  is  any  real  racial  hatred  there.  Two 
German  prisoners  were  taken  to  an  English 
trench.    An  Englishman  arose  and  said: 

"  'Ah,  our  two  friends,  Hans  and  Fritz, 
will  now  favor  us  with  the  'Hymn  of  Hate.' 
(Concluded  on  page  32) 
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"EVERY WOMAN"  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PAR  FY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth  at  the  Stewart  Hotel.  San  Francisco,  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  making  "£verpn>oman" 
the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)       Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Chairman. 


MRS.   C.  Cr.MBIiKSOX 

THE   Woman's    Peace    Party,    for  its 
age,  is  today  the  strongest  organiza- 
tion in  the  world.     The  purpose  of 
the  organization  is  to  enlist  all  Ameri- 
can women  in  arousmg  the  nations  to  respect 
the  sacredness  of  human  life  and  to  abolish 
war. 

It  was  only  in  January  last  that  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  that  strong  advocate  of  peace,  backed 
by  a  few  of  the  great  women  who  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  cause,  called  7  he  W o- 
man's  Peace  Parly  into  existence  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  made  for  it  a  preamble  and 
platform.  Now  it  has  spread  all  over  Ameri- 
ca, and,  with  less  noise  than  that  of  the  aver- 
age prayer  meeting.  At  this  writing  its  mem- 
bers are  spreading  over  the  civilized  world,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  of  every 
faith  and  country  supporting  it,  and  advocating 
its  message. 

And,  its  message  has  touched  the  mother 
heart  of  the  world;  which  is  the  biggest  heart. 
It  is  as  easy,  to  understand  its  call  as  it  is  to 
understand  the  cry  of  a  baby.  Every  human 
being  understands  that — and,  this  Woman's 
Peace  Party  is  circling  the  world  with  that 
anguished  cry  against  the  slaughter  of  its  chil- 
dren. Hard  and  criminal  indeed,  is  the  heart 
which  does  not  heed  it. 

In  the  whole  history  of  the  world  the  solid- 
arity of  women  was  never  so  well  understood. 
And  never  were  women  so  coolly  and  desper- 
ately in  earnest  as  they  are  today  in  refusing 
to  give  life  to  children  simply  to  be  slaughtered 
at  the  behest  of  a  few  military  mad  monsters. 
Mother  love  has  always  been  the  strongest 
force,  even  when  individually  used.  Can  any 
man,  or  party  of  men,  compute  its  strength 
when  welded  into  an  organization  which  em- 
braces EVERYWOMAN,  who  loves  a  child? 
And,  can  you  find  a  woman  on  earth  who  does 
not  love  children.  If  you  think  you  can,  then 
you  are  mistaken — you've  simply  found  some 
poor  defective  creature. 

Even  though  the  reorganization  of  this  party 


in  California  is  so  young,  the  members  are 
pouring  in  by  the  thousands.  In  one  day  700 
young  ladies  at  Stanford  University  joined  the 
Woman's  peace  Party.  The  writing  is  on 
the  wall.  Let  the  War  Lords  read  it.  Follow- 
ing is  a  short  history  of  the  work  being  done 
in  San  Francisco: 

The  reorganization  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  (Northern  California  Branch),  was  per- 
fected at  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  women, 
pledged  to  work  in  the  cause  of  International 
Peace,  in  San  Francisco  on  July  21. 

The  election  of  officers  for  this  permanent 
organization  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mrs.  C  . 
E.  Cumberson  of  Paio  Alto  for  chairman, 
first  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  Mary  I  .  Gamage, 
second  vice-chairman,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Levy;  Mrs. 
Lehman  Blum,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Ella  S.  Mitch- 
ell, recording  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Wight  Allen,  corresponding  secretary. 

Mrs.  William  I.  I  homas  of  Chicago,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  National  Woman's 
Peace  Party,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the 
subject  of  organization,  and  explained  the  scope 
and  aim  of  the  work  to  be  done  by  the  auxi- 
liary branches,  which  were  being  established  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
spreading  the  propaganda  of  peace  and  creat- 
ing support  that  would  stand  back  of  all  fu- 
ture legislation,  on  the  subject  of  peace  and 
war. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Sanborn  supplemented  her 
remarks  by  a  forcible  appeal  to  the  women  of 
the  country  to  organize  and  stand  firmly  on  a 
platform  demanding  International  Peace.  A 
committee  was  appointed  by  the  chair  to  draw 
up  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  California  Branch  of  the 
organization  and  the  plan  suggested  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Parks,  to  include  women  from  the  interior 
towns  of  the  state  as  members  of  the  executive 
council,  was  indorsed  by  the  members  present. 

A  press  committee  including  Mrs.  Jeanne 
E.  Francoeur,  editor  of  EVERY  WOMAN. 
Mrs   Frederick   Sanborn   and   Mrs.  Marsiiall 
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Darrach,  was  appointed  by  the  newly  elected 
chairman,  Mrs.  Cumberson. 

v-l^ 
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On  August  5th,  Mrs.  Cumberson  called  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  at  the  Stewart  Hotel,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  arrangements  for  the  fu- 
ture campaign  of  the  party  for  the  promotion  of 
Permanent  Peace,  to  find  suitable  quarters, 
settle  on  meeting  days,  appoint  chairmen  of 
departments  and   finish  outstanding  work. 

fhe  general  meetings  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  will  take  place  on  the  FIRST  WED- 
NESDAY of  every  month  at  2  O'CLOCK. 
P.  M.  The  Executive  Board  will  also  meet 
on  that  day.  and  on  the  THIRD  WEDNES- 
DAY' of  every  month. 

One  day  in  the  year  is  set  apart  and  named 
CALIFORNIA  PEACE  DAY.  when  the 
women  of  California  and  their  friends  who 
are  for  peace,  will  gather  in  conference,  and 
report  results.  In  fact,  the  work  is  now  being 
pushed  foiward  practically  along  the  lines  of 
the  hedcralion  of  Women's  Clubs.  At  the 
next  meeting  of  the  board,  the  date  of  C  ALI- 
FORNIA  PEACE  DAY  will  be  named.  It 
is  sure  to  take  place  soon  and  is  to  be  made 
a  day  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition. 

All  women,  who  love  peace,  are  mvitcd  to 
join,  and  the  paths  are  made  smooth  by  mak- 
ing the  fee  so  low  thai  anyone  may  become  n 
member. 

San  Francisco  is  so  crowded,  that  when 
a  lone  spinster  said  the  other  day  to  her 
hotel  manager  that  she  thought  of  getting  a 
canary,  he  earnestly  advised  her  to  get  a  very 
small  one. 
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SIGNORA  MONTESSORI,  who  is  a= 
gracious  as  she  is  great,  told  us  that 
she  wanted  Everywoir.an  to  know  how 
her  plans  are  progressing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. How  she  had  announced  that  she  would 
accept  thirty  children  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  six  for  the  demonstration  of  her 
method  of  education,  and  how  eighteen  hundred 
had  applied. 

She  has  been  in  America  about  three 
months  on  her  present  visit,  and  one  gets  the 
impression  that  she  understands  a  great  deal 
more  of  the  American  language  than  she  pro- 
fesses to.  Her  charming  young  companion 
and  interpreter.  Miss  Adele  Pyle,  makes  the 
three-coronered  conversation  a  \ex\  lively  and 
entertaining  one. 

Miss  Pyle  is  an  American,  alert,  sympathetic 
and  with  aparently  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Monlessori's  beautiful  language.  The  Doctor 
says  that  Miss  Pyle  is  the  channel  througli 
which  she  will  impart  her  method  to  the  chil- 
dren who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  this 
privilege  in  the  Palace  of  Education  at  die 
exposition,  where  every  morning  at  nine  o'clock 
during  the  next  three  months  this  wonderful 
woman  will  demonstrate  her  theory  of  edu- 
cating the  young  child,  ably  assisted  by  Sig- 
norina  Anna  Fidelli.  She  will  instruct  teach- 
ers, or  as  she  prefers  to  call  them  "directors," 
in  her  method. 

The  Montessori  method  has  been  translated 
into  nine  languages,  and  when  the  Doctor 
is  asked  what  parts  of  her  work  she  would 
like  to  have  us  dwell  upon,  she  shrugs  a  very 
expressive  shoulder  and  says,  "Well,  there  is 
the  reading  lesson.  The  material  used  for 
this  lesson  consists  in  slips  of  paper  or  cards 
on  which  are  written  in  clear,  large  script, 
words  or  phrases,  and  in  addition  to  these  are 
used  a  variety  of  toys.  The  director  begins 
with  the  reading  of  names  of  objects  which  are 
either  present  or  are  well  known.  The  child 
becomes  familiar  with  the  sounds  which  com- 
pose the  words.  He  is  allowed  to  translate  the 
written  word  slowly  into  sounds,  and  if  the  in- 
terpretation is  exact  the  director  asks  the  child 
to  say  it  faster.  He  reads  it  again  and  again, 
each  time  faster,  repeating  the  same  accumula- 
tion of  sounds,  and  finally  the  word  bursts  upon 
his  consciousness.  Then  he  looks  on  it  as  it 
he  had  recognized  a  friend,  and  assumes  an 
air  of  satisfaction  which  radiates  so  often  from 
our  little  ones.  Truly,  we  have  buried  the 
tedious  and  stupid  ABC  primer,  side  by  side 
with  the  useless  copybooks." 

"Dr.  Monlessori's  work  is,"  to  quote  Mr. 
Holmes,  "indeed  remarkable,  novel  and  im- 
portant. It  is  remarkable  if  for  no  other  reason, 
because  it  represents  the  constructive  effort  of 


a  woman.  We  have  no  other  example  of  an 
educational  system  original  at  least  in  its  sys- 
tematic wholeness  and  its  practical  application, 
worked  out  and  inaugurated  by  the  feminine 
mind  and  hand.  It  is  remarkable  also,  be- 
cause it  springs  from  a  combination  of  woman- 
ly sympathy  and  intuition,  broad  social  outlook, 
scientific  training,  intensive  and  long  continued 
study  of  educational  problems,  and  to  crown  all, 
varied  and  unusual  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
educational  leader.  " 

1  he  success  of  the  method  would  seem  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  entire  liberty  for  the 
pupil.  The  child  is  led  naturally  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic. 

Other  educators  have  had  similar  theories, 
but  it  is  Dr.  Montessori  who  has  produced  a 
practical  working  system,  with  results  that 
prove  its  worth. 

Dr.  Montessori  is  brcad-minded  to  the  extent 
of  inviting  observation  and  criticism  of  her 
method.  She  works  with  all  the  conscientious- 
ness of  the  scientist,  and  is  thorough-going  in 
her  determination  to  make  her  system  perfect. 

She  says  that  the  teacher's  task  is  to  watch, 
encourage,  guide,  induce,  rather  than  to  inter- 
fere, prescribe  or  restrict.  Also  that  her  di- 
rectors do  not  teach  the  children  in  groups, 
with  the  practical  requirement  no  matter  how 
well  "mediated,"  that  each  member  of  a  group 
shall  join  in  the  exercise.  She  lets  her  pupil 
do  about  as  he  pleases,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
do  any  harm. 

"Almost  all  of  the  normal  children  treated 
with  my  method  begin  to  write  at  the  age  of 
four  and  at  five  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
We  not  only  do  not  force  a  child,  but  we 
do  not  even  invite  him,  or  in  any  way  attempt 
to  coax  him  to  do  that  which  he  does  not  wish 
to  do.  So  it  sometimes  happens  that  certain 
children,  not  having  spontaneously  presented 
themselves  for  these  lessons,  are  left  in  peace 
and  do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write.  " 

To  watch  the  little  Montessori  pupils  learn 
to  read  must  be  a  tremendously  interesting  ex- 
perience. It  sounds  like  glorified  school  days  to 
us  of  the  standard  reader,  Spencerian  copy- 
book and  baffling  arithmetic  time. 

The  Montessori  "gymnastic  exercises  for  the 
senses  "  are  one  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  method. 

Her  idea  of  discipline  is  that  it  must  come 
through  liberty.  "We  call  an  individual  dis- 
disciplined  when  he  is  master  of  himself  and 
can  therefore  regulate  his  own  conduct  when  it 
shall  be  necessary  to  follow  some  rule  of  life." 

The  Doctor  has  many  delightful  anecdotes 
that  she  enjoys  telling.  She  spoke  of  a  little 
boy  in  one  of  her  schools  who  continually  made 


disorganized  and  misdirected  movements  and 
who  was  considered  abnormal.  (In  other  words 
the  kid  was  a  naughty  little  nuisance.)  One 
day  in  class,  he  set  about  moving  the  tables, 
with  an  expression  of  intense  interest  on  his 
face.  Instantly  they  were  upon  him  to  keep 
still  and  make  less  noise.  Yet  Dr.  Montessori 
considers  this  one  of  the  first  manifestations  in 
this  child's  movements  that  were  co-ordinated 
and  directed  toward  a  useful  end,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  an  action  that  should  have  been 
respected.  After  this  she  observed  that  the 
child  began  to  be  quiet  and  happy  like  the 
others  whenever  he  had  any  small  objects  to 
move  about  and  arrange  on  his  desk. 

Another  pupil  in  a  class  that  had  just  started 
and  had  not  developed  the  reading  at  all,  but 
were  just  working  with  letters,  found  to  his 
intense  astonishment  and  delight  that  a  piece 
of  paper  he  had  picked  up  had  letters  on  it 
and  that  these  letters  made  a  story.  He  told 
the  other  children  of  this  wonderful  discovery 
and  said  "I  have  found  a  story  that  has  been 
written!  "  They  were  all  excitement  and  went 
about  tearing  pages  out  of  books,  thinking 
to  get  stories  in  that  way. 

One  of  the  tiny  girls  had  learned  to  write 
and  she  was  so  elated  that  she  went  to  tell 
the  teacher  of  her  wonderful  achievement,  and 
she  inquired,  "Can  you  write,  too?"  1  his.  Dr. 
Montessori  considers  an  excellent  comment  on 
the  teacher's  efficiency,  as  it  showed  that  she 
was  thorough  in  her  method  and  did  not  make 
herself  felt.  Her  pupils  did  not  realize  that 
this  teacher  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
learning  to  write.  These,  it  will  be  remembered, 
were  very  little  children. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  teachers  read 
to  the  children  and  then  explain  what  they 
have  read.  In  the  Montesorri  schools  the  pupils 
read  for  themselves,  and  get  so  interested  that 
they  all  clamor  to  explain  to  the  teacher  and 
insist  upon  doing  so,  one  after  the  other — so  it 
is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  teacher  is  pretty 
well  informed  by  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  famous  "Casa  dei  Bambini"  in  Rome 
is  where  the  Montessori  method  is  carried  out 
to  its  fullest  extent.  Most  of  the  children 
are  mere  babies,  the  offspring  of  poor  mothers 
who  live  in  poor  homes,  and  the  "education"  is 
general  and  generous,  and  so  cheerful  and 
beautiful  that  it  must  seem  like  a  dream  of 
heaven  to  the  poor  tots.  There  they  "learn" 
good  manners  and  good  habits  and  good  speech. 
As  one  visitor  has  observed,  the  teachers  while 
chatting  with  her,  happened  to  stand  all  the 
time  with  back  to  classroom,  "feeling  appar- 
ently, none  of  that  lion-tamer's  instinct  to  keep 
an  hypnotic  eye  on  the  little  animals,  which 
(Concluded  on  page  18) 
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WOMAN,  the  eternal  woman,  re- 
veals herself  everywhere  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. One  can  not  evade  her 
nor  overlook  her.  And  nowhere  does  she  express 
her  development  more  forcefully  than  in  the 
sculpture  exhibited  m  the  Palace  of  Fme  Arts. 
When  we  look  back  and  realize  that  a  hundred 
years  ago  we  could  only  boast  of  a  few  men 
sculptors  we  are  thrilled  by  the  exhibition  of 
vs'omen's  work  at  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts ;  and 
are  impressed  by  its  significance  for  future 
development. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  idea  of  texture 
and  movement  in  sculpture;  much  more  difficult 
than  in  painting.  We  rejoice  that  we  have  forty 
courageous  women  who  have  achieved  distinc- 
tion in  this  medium.  Their  sculpture  makes  a 
strong  showing;  and  much  praise  is  due  to  the 
management  for  the  tasteful  manner  in  which 
the  statues  and  bronzes  have  been  grouped  in 
the  different  galleries,  and  in  the  garden  outside. 

Some  of  these  women  have  not  only  won 
national  honors,  but  have  attained  international 
recognition;  and  their  works  may  be  seen  in  the 
museums  of  our  chief  cities  and  in  European 
museums.  They  are  members  of  the  National 
Sculptor  Society  and  of  various  art  organiza- 
tions either  east  or  west,  according  to  their 
place  of  residence. 

In  passing  under  the  arch  of  the  Tower  of 
Jewels,  one  stops  to  admire  the  "Fountain  of 
Youth,"  by  Edith  Woodman  Burroughs,  on  the 
right;  and  the  "Fountain  of  Eldorado,"  by 
Gertrude  Vanderbilt  Whitney  on  the  left;  and, 
in  the  entrance  to  the  Court  of  the  Four  Sea- 
sons, the  "Fountain  of  Ceres,"  by  Evelyn  Bea- 
trice Longman.  These  beautiful  fountains  have 
been  described  so  often  that  they  are  familiar 
•to  almost  every  one. 

The  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is  a  poem  in  color 
and  form,  builded  on  a  flower  embanked  lagoon 
that  reflects  its  beauties.  Here  and  there  are 
statues  and  fountains  done  by  women  (and 
men),  half  hid  among  the  shrubbery.  From 
whichever  side  one  enters  the  pergola  they  pass 
the  robust  and  mischievous  fountain  figures  by 
Janet  Scudder.  They  provoke  mirth,  but  she 
has  the  power  to  provoke  mirth  and  still  retain 
dignity.  On  the  north  entrance  to  the  pergola  is 
"Young  Diana,"  the  nude  figure  of  a  slender 
girl  poised  in  the  air  in  the  act  of  letting  fly  an 
arrow.  This  is  Janet  Scudder's  largest  coniri 
bution  to  contemporary  art.  It  is  modelled  in 
a  sensitive  manner,  with  tender  lines  and  curves, 
and,  one  might  almost  say,  with  reverence.  The 
sense  of  youth  is  the  dominant  note  of  this  won- 
derful creation. 

Three  of  Anna  Coleman  Ladd's  works  may 
be  seen  at  the  north  entrance  of  the  pergola. 
There  is  a  beautiful  coherence  in  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  her  group  of  fountain  statues,  which  ex- 
hibits them  to  great  advantage.  There  is,  also, 
a  fountain  group  of  dancing  figures  of  grace 
and  beauty  at  the  south  entrance.  She  has 
modelled  these  figures  in  an  individual  manner 
that  shows  a  mastery  of  the  technique  of  ana- 
tomy. Her  work  is  like  the  work  of  the 
Greeks,  objective  in  appeal;  and  there  is  origin- 
ality  and   freshness   in   her  art. 

Gail  Sherman  Corbett's  works  show  the 
range  of  her  endeavors.  The  Kirkpatrick  Mem- 
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orial  Fountain  attracts  much  attention,  as  does 
the  "Sundial  Boy."  "The  Chameleon  Boy"  is 
a  happy  achievement,  which  might  be  termed  a 
poem  in  bronze.  The  boy  is  of  slender  grace, 
sitting  erect,  blowing  reeds  with  such  allurement 
that  the  chameleons  are  climbing  upon  the  rocks. 
The  lines  of  the  body  and  poise  of  the  head  are 
captivating. 

Bessie  Potter  Vonnoh's  creations  are  all 
treated  with  consummate  skill  and  charm.  They 
are  wonderful  in  composition  and  in  suggestion ; 
and,  in  the  technique  of  disclosing  lithesome 
lines  in  diaphanous  and  flowing  gowns  prove 
that  ugliness  is  a  sin  and  that  grace  is  virtue. 

Abstenia  St.  Leger  Eberle  exhibits  several 
full  length  statuettes,  which  reveal  as  manv 
phases  of  life.  Her  realistic  interpretation  of 
street  types  and  her  characterization  are  unus- 
ually good.  There  is  satisfying  expression  of 
breadth  and  largeness  of  vision  and  finish  in  hi  r 
work;  and  she  has  fine  feeling  for  lines  of 
beauty  in  the  human  form. 

"The  Rag  Picker"  is  the  largest  of  her 
creations.  It  is  a  good  composition  without 
angles  done  in  big  masses.     The  feeling  wf 


sordid  old  age  is  felt  in  the  hard  face  and  toil- 
worn  hands.  There  is  a  peculiar  quality  in  this 
work  that  evokes  sympathy.  The  laughing 
"Girl  Skipping  Rope"  is  vibrant  with  joyful  life 
as  she  flings  the  rope  high  over  her  head,  stand- 
ing on  tiptoe,  knee  bent  and  foot  raised,  while 
her  hair  and  skirt  fly  with  the  breeze.  The 
curves  of  her  body  are  expressive  of  the  rythmic 
happiness  of  a  care-free  child.  1  he  little  raga- 
muffin girl  dancing  "Ragtime"  in  unlaced  shoes, 
is  the  personification  of  elfish  mischief  as  she 
does  the  Cakewalk  step  in  nervous  exhilaration 

Fhe  two  little  girls  "Dancing  in  Avenue  A," 
with  hands  clasped  high  over  their  heads  as  they 
turn  round  and  round,  skirts  swirling  after  them, 
are  true  interpretations  of  the  dancing  spirit  ot 
the  gamins  on  the  East  Side  of  New  "V'ork  city. 
"The  Windy  Doorstep"  is  a  creation  of  power. 

1  here  is  swing  and  action  and  strength  in  it ; 
and  it  is  full  of  feeling.  I  he  strength  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  treatment  of  the  slender  young  girl 
battling  against  the  wind  as  she  sweeps  the  door- 
steps, with  cap  tied  tightly  around  her  head. 
The  lines  in  the  flying  skirt  show  the  wildness  of 
the  day. 

Eberle's  conceptions  are  not  rigid  forms  and 
cold  substance,  but  they  radiate  soft  contours 
and  pulsating  vitality,  and  reveal  a  subtle  dis- 
tinctive essence  called  personality.  There  is  a 
spiritual  quality  in  her  common  everyday  folk 
that  makes  them  significant  and  distinct.  The 
range  and  contrast  of  her  subjects  show  rare 
merit  inspired  by  passionate  love  of  her  work. 

Anna  Vaughn  Hyatt  excels  in  primal  nature. 
Her  art  is  pronounced  and  individualistic;  ro- 
bust and  virile,  but  at  the  same  time  restrained. 
Her  animals  all  show  vibrancy  and  quality  of 
grace  and  power  in  contour.  The  high  lights 
on  them  give  out  life — vibrant  life.  1  he  "Eight 
I  lorse  Group"  is  a  wonderful  conception  of 
passions  held  in  check. 

M  argaret  Hoard's  "Eve"  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  in  pure  white  marble;  it  is  a  tender  cre- 
ation of  a  gentle,  beautiful  creature  with  glor- 
ious hair,  full  of  warmth  and  life.  The  graceful 
curves  of  her  body,  the  arched  instep  and 
dimpled  back,  dappled  with  light,  make  one 
instinctively  want  to  touch  her  caressingly  in 
loving  sympathy  and  admiration. 

Frances  Grimes  exhibits  a  number  of  portrait 
busts  of  children.  They  exemplify  the  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  spirit  of  childhood, 
and  hold  one  by  the  imaginative  quality  of  the 
strength  of  the  mm  and  women  to  be,  revealed 
in  their  young  faces. 

Mai  Vina  I  loffman's  portrait  bust  of  Bonarius 
Grimson  is  a  tinted  bron/e  bust  of  imaginative 
conception,  showing  the  mobile  face  of  a  thinker 
and  dreamer.  In  contrast  to  this  manifestation 
of  her  art  "Les  Orientals:  Pavlowa  and  Novi- 
koff"  reveal  another  phase  of  her  technique. 
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individuality  and  temperament.  The  sinuous, 
undulating  suppleness  of  movement;  and  the 
grace  and  charm  of  Pavlowa's  sylphlike  figure 
bent  in  a  bow  with  hands  outstretched,  is  a 
creation  of  beauty. 

Caroline  Everett  Risque's  adorable  chubby 
boy  entitled  "The  Boy  Fountain,"  is  at  the 
north  entrance  of  the  pergola.  The  little  girl 
in  bronze  buttoning  up  her  petticoat  "In  the 
Morning";  "Mere  Colaer"  in  terra  cotta  with 
hands  folded  m  front  of  her;  and  "Josef"  are 
charming.  Her  works  are  "a  fine  balance  of 
the  realistic;  the  poetic  in  the  realism  that  does 
not  descend  to  the  literal  and  commonplace; 
and  the  poetic  that  does  not  become  the  fan- 
tastic." 

Alice  Morgan  Wright  exhibits  some  dainty 
and  original  little  figurines.  The  two  on  the 
doors  of  the  Sargent  gallery  are  aesthetic  and 
imagmative  to  a  degree.  In  this  same  gallery  is 
Lucy  Richards  "The  Lillies:  A  Sundial."  In 
the  treatment  of  the  nude  girl  seated  by  the 
lake  looking  at  a  lily,  she  has  embodied  an 
ideal. 

When  Emily  Clayton  Bishop  died  the  world 
lost  a  budding  genius.  She  would  undoubted- 
ly have  attained  a  leading  place  among  the 
sculptors  of  America.  She  created  numerous 
works  in  marble,  bronze  and  other  substance. 
The  ones  exhibited  reveal  the  tenderness  of 
her  touch  and  the  comprehensiveness  of  her 
genius.  There  is  quietness,  well  sustained  inter- 
est and  rich  and  powerful  sensibility  expressed 
in  all  of  them.  "Spring"  is  one  of  her  most 
imaginative  creations.  It  is  treated  in  a  broad 
sweeping  way,  with  rough  work  over  the 
smooth. 


Lillian  Baer's  dainty  statuette  in  bronze, 
"The  Dance,"  is  a  curiously  treated  phantasy. 
One  only  grasps  the  outline  of  face  and  hands 
of  the  girl  clothed  in  a  diaphanous  veil  as 
she  whirls  in  the  graceful  dance;  and,  hears  the 
whisperings  of  the  winds  playing  around  her. 

"The  Portrait  of  an  Old  Woman,"  by 
Nancy  Coonsman,  is  a  life-like  portrait  head 
with  wrinkled  face  and  neck  and  sunken 
toothless  jaws.  Notwithstanding  the  hard  lines 
of  age  there  is  a  beautiful  benign  spirit  shining 
through  the  lights  and  shadows;  and  it  has  the 
strange  fascination  of  simplicity. 

Sally  James  Farnham's  "Cave  Woman"  is 
the  nude  figure  of  a  woman  who  might  fit- 
tingly represent  the  Darwinian  theory  so  near 
like  an  animal  she  is,  with  clawlike  feet  and 
hands.  It  shows  imagination  and  has  elements 
of  the  picturesque;  and,  is  therefore  intensely  in- 
teresting. 

Gertrude  Boyle  Kanno  exhibits  some  fine 
portrait  busts;  and  Beatrice  Fenton's  portrait 
bust  of  Peter  Moran,  lent  by  the  Art  Club 
of  Philadelphia,  attracts  much  attention. 

Harrit  W.  Frismuth  has  a  peculiarly  refined 
sense  of  form,  which  is  exemplified  in  the  foun- 
tain figure  of  a  young  girl  holding  a  fish  by  the 
tail. 

Agnes  Valborg  Fromen's  "The  Last  of  His 
Tribe"  is  modelled  boldly,  bringing  the  prim- 
itive man  out  of  chaos,  and  again  merges  him 
bowed,  broken  and  crushed  into  the  unknown. 

Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman's  "Bacchante"  in 
the  French  room  is  irresistible.  It  is  the  per- 
sonification of  joyous  life,  health  and  strength. 
It  is  felt  in  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  laughing 
eyes,  the  bewitching  smile,  the  play  of  the  light 


on  the  hair.  There  is  a  gleam  and  a  glint  of 
the  warmth  of  the  soul  in  the  illuminating 
quality  of  the  face.  In  the  pergola  "L' Amour" 
expresses  the  kiss  of  pure  young  love,  free 
from  sickly  sentimentality.  It  is  chiselled  with 
much  poetic  feeling.  All  her  work  is  spontan- 
eous and  free  from  mannerism. 

Evelyn  Beatrice  Longman's  life  story  is 
interesting.  She  was  born  in  a  log  cabin.  Her 
father  went  to  Chicago  seeking  work  when  she 
was  quite  young.  At  fourteen  years  of  age 
she  obtained  a  position  in  a  wholesale  house 
where  she  worked  for  six  years,  attending  the 
art  school  at  night.  She  saved  enough  money 
to  spend  a  year  at  Olivet  College.  She  then 
returned  to  Chicago  and  studied  under  Lorado 
Taft,  with  such  brilliant  success  that  alter  grad- 
uating she  immediately  commenced  teaching 
in  the  summer  school.  Later  she  studied  with 
Herma  A.  MacNeil,  Isidor  Konti  and  Daniel 
r  rench. 

I  his  story  of  her  early  struggles  is  touched 
upon  as  an  inspiration  to  others  who  may  be 
climbing  up  the  ladder  of  fame  under  trying 
circumstances. 

Space  forbids  writing  of  the  works  of  other 
brilliant  sculptors,  but  I  can  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  their  names: 

Amanda  P.  Austin,  Caroline  Peddle  Ball, 
Grace  Mott  Johnson,  Martha  M.  Hovenden, 
Antoinette  B.  Hollister,  Florence  Manor,  Helen 
Farnsworth  Mears,  Olgo  Popoff  Muller,  Jeanne 
Poupelet,  Helen  Sahler,  Adele  E.  Schulen- 
burg,  Julia  M.  Bracken  Wendt,  Lila  Audu- 
bon Wheelock,  Beatrice  Maud  Worthington, 
Eduth  Baretto  Parsons,  and  Annetta  Johnson 
St.  Gaudens   (Mrs.  Louis  St.  Gaudens). 


Judge  Rosalsky,  in  imposing  sentence  recent- 
ly of  "not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  nine- 
teen years"  upon  a  gunman  convicted  of  rob- 
bery, said,  "Crimes  of  violence  must  be  stopped 
in  this  community.  No  clemency  after  convic- 
tion need  be  expected,"  and  a  recent  editorial 
commenting  upon  the  sentence  declares  that 
"no  mercy  for  gunmen"  is  a  most  apipropriate 
text  for  the  criminal  courts. 

The  feeling  that  the  man  who  acts  in  a 
fashion  that  we  have  for  mutual  security  desig- 
nated as  criminal  is  a  unique  specimen  of  hu- 
man being,  who  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  us.  in  fact — a  wild  beast — accounts 
largely  for  our  inability  to  handle  the  problem 
of  crime,  both  in  and  out  of  prison.  Just  so 
long  as  this  social  attitude  continues  will  our 
problem  continue — just  so  long  as  we  assure 
ourselves  that  the  criminal  is  a  thing  apart — 
just  so  long  as  we  fail  to  realize  that  he  is 
built  of  the  same  human  stuff  for  the  most 
part — has  the  same  reactions,  the  same  inhibi- 
tions, the  same  endorsement  of  the  same  social 
code — and,  indeed,  the  same  ethical  outlook — 
as  ourselves. 

Yet  the  law  holds  that  the  pressure  must  be 
brought  to  bear  equally  upon  each  and  all. 


Perhaps  our  powers  of  inhibition  have  not 
been  trained;  perhaps  we  are  ill,  our  brains 
undeveloped,  or  the  tissue  diseased;  perhaps  our 
nervous  system  is  deranged,  hypersensitive  or 
sluggish.  Perhaps  we  have  not  received  the 
heaven-sent  gift  of  imagination,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence are  able  to  perceive  only  the  immediate 
not  the  remote  consequences  of  our  acts. 

Perhaps — and  this  is  true  in  but  too  many 
cases — we  are  hungry — we  are  cold — we  are 
dispossessed;  perhaps  the  strain  of  support  of 
ourselves  or  of  our  family,  under  cruelly  ad- 
verse conditions,  is  too  great  from  day  to  day 
and  we  succumb. 

Not  any  of  these  conditions  are  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  law  as  it  exists  today; 
for,  if  a  man  be  but  "guilty,  "  he  must  ac- 
cept the  consequences  of  his  act,  measured 
out  in  years,  unless  he  be  insane;  insanity  alone 
is  a  mitigating  circumstance. 

Also,  in  attempting  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  "punishment,"  let  us  begin  by  eliminat- 
ing it,  substituting  for  it  the  relegation  of  the 
transgressor  to  his  own  proper  place. 

if  he  be  of  such  a  low  order  of  develop- 
ment as  to  be  unsafe  when  at  large  in  the  com- 
munity, let  him  be  confined,  his  place  of  con- 


finement  being  determined  by  his  precise  con- 
dition, whether  he  be  defective  mentally  or 
physically.  Supervision  and  an  ultimate  rem- 
edying of  his  peculiar  defects  must  be  a  pur- 
pose underlying  all;  training  for  the  untrained 
— and  even  jobs  for  the  unemployed! 

For  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  question 
at  the  root  of  it  all  is  largely  this  question  of 
poverty.  Do  away  with  slums  and  tene- 
ments, give  a  sound  education  to  all  children  up 
to  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  you  get  rid  of  a 
large  proportion  of  criminals.  There  is  no 
other  way.  So  long  as  you  have  poverty  and 
desperate  conditions  of  life  they  will  breed 
desperate  deeds.  So  long  as  you  have  men 
who  lack  means  of  sustenance  and  chances  for 
honest  work  you  will  have  men  who  are  ready 
to  commit  any  crime  to  get  food  or  money. 
The  habitual  criminals  are  few — a  little  over 
four  per  cent.  The  others  are  victims  of  cir- 
cumstance. Change  the  circumstances  and  you 
change  the  man. 

— Inez  Milholland  Boissevain  in  the  Women 
Lawyers'  Journal. 
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A deputation  of  four  hundred  membets 
of  the  Congressional  Union  waited 
upon  United  States  Senator  James 
D.  Phelan  on  Wednesday,  Juh' 
28th,  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  him  with 
their  reasons  for  wishing  him  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  the  amendment  to  the  federal  con- 
stitution, granting  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every 
woman  citizen  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
assemblage  were  representative  women  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  many  of  whom  have 
been  active  workers  in  suffrage  campaigns  for 
years.  The  delegation  met  first  at  luncheon, 
where  plans  for  concentrating  on  the  national 
issue  in  September  were  d.scussed.  Mrs.  Lovell 
White,  a  pioneer  in  the  ranks  of  California  suf- 
fragists— and  a  personal  friend  of  Susan  B. 
Anthony — was  toastmistress  at  this  gathering, 
and  in  introducing  the  speakers  she  sounded  a 
note  of  optimism  that  was  echoed  in  every  one 
the  brief  addresses  that  followed.  Mrs.  Ida 
Finney  Mackrille,  who  stumped  the  state  for 
suffrage  in  1911,  called  upon  the  women  for 
solidarity  and  rejoiced  that  they  were  fast  learn- 
ing the  lesson  of  loyalty  that  is  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  strength  among  men.  The  women  of 
the  western  enfranchised  states  are  eagerly 
pledging  themselves  to  the  assistance  of  those 
not  yet  enjoying  the  right  to  vote  that  has  been 
granted  to  ihem,  and  that  the  demand  of  4,- 
000,000  women,  who  even  by  the  slow  pro- 
cess of  enfranchisement  by  the  action  of  one 
state  at  a  time  will  eventually  become  voters, 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  practical  politicians, 
in  whose  hands'  will  rest  the  passage  of  the  fed- 
eral suffrage  amendment  in  September  was 
pointed  out  by  this  able  speaker. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Pershing,  wife  of  Genera! 
Pershing  of  the  United  States  army,  and 
daughter  of  Senator  Warren  of  Wyoming,  fol- 
lowed and  briefly  appealed  to  the  women  to 
stand  together  as  those  of  her  own  state  had 
done,  when  they  influenced  the  decision  of  the 
men  to  have  Wyoming  remain  a  territory  if  it 
could  not  come  into  the  Union  as  a  suffrage 
state.  She  expressed  pride  in  being  a  daughter 
of  the  state  which  was  the  first  in  the  coun- 
try to  grant  equal  political  rights  to  women. 
As  she  has  always  considered  suffrage  her 
rightful  heritage,  she  is  teaching  her  children  to 
look  upon  it  in  the  same  light.  That  all  strug- 
gle for  such  recognition  shall  cease  before  the 
girls  of  the  present  generation  grow  to  woman- 
hood is  her  hope;  concerted  action  that  will 
bring  about  national  enfranchisement  should  be 
the  pledged  intention  of  every  woman  in  the 
country,  as  well  as  of  those  banded  together 


Bv)  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrack 

under  the  tri-color  of  the  Congressional  Union. 

The  march  through  the  streets  from  the 
luncheon  to  the  office  of  United  States  Senator 
Phelan  took  on  the  aspect  of  a  crusade,  and 
the  earnestness  and  enthusiasm  of  the  women 
in  this  cause  that  they  have  espoused  com- 
manded  the   admiration   and   respect   of  San 
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Franciscans,  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the  sight 
of  their  women  taking  part  in  a  public  demon- 
stration. California  women  have  never  had  to 
struggle  for  anything  they  have  really  wanted, 
as  their  sisters  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  in 
England  have  always  been  forced  to  do,  and 
their  willingness  to  assume  a  somewhat  mili- 
tant attitude  in  order  to  assist  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  themselves  exemplifies  the  new  spirit 
of  loyalty  abroad  in  the  land  that  is  bringing 
the  women  of  ti  e  United  States  together  on  a 
plane  of  uni\erFalily  that  will  be  the  measure 
of  their  strength  when  the  demand  for  national 
suffrage  is  made  in  September. 

At  the  deputation.  Miss  Charlotte  Anita 
Whitney  acted  as  spokeswoman  and  introduced 
the  speakers  to  United  States  Senator  Phelan. 
who  listened  respectfully,  but  obviously  unsym- 
patheticaliy  to  their  pleas  for  his  assistance,  for 
the  passage  of  the  federal  amendment. 

Mrs.  Sara  Bard  Field  made  the  efficacy  of 
conservation  the  basis  of  her  claim  that  the  ques- 
tion of  equal  suffrage  should  be  derided  as  a 
national  issue.  The  strength  of  Mrs.  Field's 
plea  lay  in  its  emotional  appeal  and  proved  to 
be  the  only  speech  that  was  absolutely  unas- 


sailable by  the  senator's  masculine  logic.  Had 
Mrs.  hield  been  the  only  speaker  Senator  Phc- 
lan's  manifestly  unfriendly  response  would  have 
stuttered  off  in  trickling  inocuousncss,  instead  of 
casting  a  perceptible  damper  upon  the  spirits  of 
the  members  of  the  deputation. 

Flis  darts  of  legally  phrased  antistrophe  had 
no  more  effect  in  puncturing  the  resilient  sur- 
face of  Mrs.  Field's  eloquence  than  if  he  had 
attempted  a  permanent  water  displacement  in 
mid-ocean  by  the  insertion  of  his  oratorically 
impressive  index  finger.  But  when  Miss  Doris 
Stevens  of  New  York,  and  Miss  I'annie  Mc- 
Lean of  Berkeley,  gave  him  concise,  business- 
like statistical  reasons  why  women  should  no 
longer  be  denied  the  right  to  vote,  he  imme- 
diately grasped  these  platitudes,  answerable  in 
terms  of  logarithmic  logic  recovered  from  the 
confusion  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  when 
Mrs.  Field  upset  his  carefully  planned  stage 
setting,  replied  with  stereotyped  arguments 
against  the  expediency  of  the  measure  the  wom- 
en were  urging  and  succeeded  admirably  in 
preserving  his  equilibrium  as  a  linguistic  acro- 
bat. He  would  certainly  have  been  left  gasp- 
ing in  the  flies  if  the  last  two  speakers  had  not 
furnished  him  with  these  familiar  cries  upon 
which  to  hang  his  objections. 

Mrs.  Field  told  of  the  women  who  are 
wasted  in  the  struggle  for  the  ballot;  and  of 
the  money  that  is  spent  every  year  in  the  fight 
for  woman's  vote.  "The  sum  of  $400,000 
has  been  spent  this  year  for  suffrage  in  the 
state  of  New  York  alone,"  she  said,  "and  that 
in  the  face  of  poverty,  and  the  jobless  men  of 
our  land.  Women  have  given  up  all,  and  have 
grown  old  and  gray  working  for  the  ballot. 
Women,  formed  by  nature,  to  be  mothers  of 
varied  movements  could  not  do  so  on  account 
of  the  obstacle  ihe  absence  of  the  ballot  put  in 
their  way.  Women  have  crushed  the  talents 
that  God  has  gixen  them  to  work  for  the  cause. 
I  hey  are  like  men  today  on  the  battlefield  who 
are  being  killed  for  gambling  nations.  There 
will  continue  to  be  this  waste  of  money,  wa.ste 
of  ability  and  waste  of  womanhood  unless  we 
gain  suffrage  by  the  quicker  and  more  efficient 
aid  of  the  federal  amendment.  I  ask  you,  Mr. 
.Senator,  she  aded  in  conclusion,  "to  use  your 
influence  as  a  public  man  to  bring  this  about, 
and  so  con.^erve  the  womi  ii  of  your  country  as 
ycur  predecessors  in  congress  have  conserved 
the  mineral  and  vegel.ible  resources  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  past,  and  who  are  now 
making  strenuous  efforts  to  conserve  the  children 
of  the  land." 
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What  logic  of  the  oratorical  Senator  could 
stand  in  the  face  of  this  plea? 

But  when  Miss  Stevens  talked  to  him  in  the 
person  of  a  disinterested  citizen  claiming  the 
same  right  to  vote,  as  a  liberty  loving  person, 
that  Senator  Phelan  was  eager  to  give  to  all 
male  foreigners  who  expressed  a  desire  to  be- 
come voters;  and  to  ask  him  to  assist  in  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  would  deprive  the  state 
of  the  power  to  further  interfere  with  the  po- 
litical rights  of  women  and  that  would  grant 
political  emancipation  to  the  whole  nation,  he 
bethought  himself  quickly  of  a  reply. 

His  answer  was  that,  legally  construed,  suf- 
frage is  a  privilege  and  not  a  right;  and  that 
this  demand  of  women  is  based  upon  a  false 
premise;  that  the  question  that  will  come  before 
congress,  and  the  one  which  he  and  the  other 
senators  and  congressmen  will  be  called  upon 
to  decide  is  not  whether  suffrage  should  be 
recognized  as  a  privilege  that  men  are  perfect- 
ly willing  to  grant,  but  whether  congress  should 
deprive  the  states  of  their  right  to  settle  this 
question  for  themselves.  From  this  standpoint 
he  argued  against  the  advisability  of  making 
it  a  national  issue  and  stated  frankly,  that  suffi- 
cient light  had  not  yet  been  cast  upon  this 
phase  of  the  subject  to  justify  him  in  follow- 


ing the  dictates  of  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union  to  vote  for  the  measure,  but 
that  he  would  be  open  to  conviction  when  the 
question  came  up  in  congress  in  September. 

Miss  McLean  was  the  last  programmed 
speaker  and  her  contribution  was  to  the  effect 
that: 

"During  the  last  four  years  the  women  of 
California  have  learned  that  the  interests  of 
women  all  over  the  country  are  so  closely  bound 
together  that  they  cannot  consider  themselves 
free  until  all  women  are  free.  San  Francisco 
is  the  largest  suffrage  city  in  the  world  and 
here  the  women  know  the  power  and  the  dig- 
nity and  the  new  interest  in  life  they  get  from 
the  ballot  and  it  is  their  earnest  desire  to  see 
all  the  women  of  the  nation  enjoying  the  same 
right." 

To  this  Senator  Phelan  replied: 
"Suffrage  in  California  has  been  an  immi- 
nent success,  but  you  women  here  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  suffrage  in  the  State  where  you 
have  it  alone,  you  want  to  go  out  and  con- 
vince the  nation,  as  do  all  crusaders,  that  it 
will  be  a  success  wherever  you  obtain  it.  But 
I  reserve  the  right  and  privilege  of  debate 
among  my  fellows  in  high  tribunal,  before 
committing  myself  to  any  statement  as  to  what 


I  shall  do  when  I  am  asked  to  vote  upon  the 
question  of  this  federal  amendment  granting 
national  suffrage  to  women." 

It  is  hoped  that  Senator  Phelan  and  his 
colleagues  will  remember  one  thing  when  the 
time  for  this  discussion  arrives,  and  that  is  that 
the  work  of  the  world  for  several  generations 
to  come  will  fall  upon  the  women  as  a  result  of 
the  war,  and  it  behooves  the  men  of  the  United 
States  to  free  the  women  of  their  country  of 
the  handicap  of  disenfranchisement  that  they 
may  be  better  able  to  render  the  assistance  to 
the  millions  of  their  kind  in  Europe  who  will 
be  looking  to  them  for  aid  and  encouragement 
based  upon  a  more  practical  foundation  than 
merely  that  of  sentimental  sympathy. 

Among  the  women  who  waited  upon  Sena- 
tor Phelan  were:  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  Ida  Finney  Markille, 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Culver,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Allen, 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Black,  Mrs.  Edward  Glaser,  Miss 
Genevieve  Cook,  Mrs.  Dean  Coolidge,  Mrs. 
Richard  Dean,  Mrs.  John  J.  Pershing,  Mrs. 
Marshall  Darrach,  Mrs.  Jeanne  Francouer, 
Mrs.  Frances  Gibson,  Miss  Florence  Musto, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  Thompson,  Miss  Hortense  Russell, 
Miss  Bessie  Beatty,  Miss  Ruth  White,  Miss 
Doris  Stevens. 


is  so  marked  in  our  instructors.  And  when  the 
teachers  casually  turned  to  face  the  room  again, 
these  children  did  not  seem  to  notice  eithei 
that  they  had  stopped  looking  at  the  room,  or 
that  they  were  now  doing  it  agam." 

This  same  visitor  speaks  of  the  "unhampered, 
unobserved  ease"  of  the  Montessori  pupils. 

The  keynote  is  individual  development.  We 
are  told  that  it  is  as  mistaken  an  impulse  to 
direct  our  little  daughter's  fingers  that  are 
fumbling  with  buttons  and  buttonholes  on'  her 
little  dress,  as  it  would  be  to  seize  her  father's 
cue  in  the  midst  of  a  game  of  billiards  of 
which  he  is  a  professional  player. 

Dr.  Montessorri  laughs  indulgently  when  we 
recall  some  of  Mrs.  Fisher's  descriptions  of  a 
Casa  dei  Bambini.  She  says,  "You  need 
not  expect  at  I  0  o'clock  to  hear  the  I  0  o'clock 
class  in  reading,  for  possibly  on  that  day  no 
child  will  hapen  to  feel  like  reading.  You 
need  not  think  that  the  teacher  will  call  up 


(Concluded  from  page  14) 

the  star  pupil  to  have  him  write  for  you.  He 
may  be  lying  on  the  floor  absorbed  in  an 
arithmetical  game,  and  a  Montessori  teacher 
would  as  soon  blow  up  her  schoolroom  with 
dynamite  as  interfere  with  the  natural  direction, 
taken  for  the  moment,  by  the  self-educating  in- 
stincts of  her  children." 

The  name  of  Caroline  Bailey  was  mentioned, 
and  Madame  Montesorri  said,  with  characteris- 
tic directness,  "She  understands  my  method." 
Miss  Bailey  has  furnished  the  record  of  a  dozen 
Montessori  pupils,  each  with  some  pronounced 
aptitude  or  fault,  and  of  what  Dr.  Montessori 
did  to  correct  the  fault  or  develop  the  aptitude. 

"Just  at  this  time,"  says  Dr.  Montessori  to 
Ever\)n>oman,  "when  a  change  in  the  plan  of 
things,  a  reform,  is  shown  to  be  so  necessary, 
my  work  in  San  Francisco  will  make  its  best 
effort." 

At  the  "House  of  Children"  at  the  exposi- 
tion, Montessori's  little  pupils  include  the  chil- 


dren of  a  number  of  prominent  families,  and 
they  will  attend  the  school  daily  from  nine  till 
twelve.  After  the  "lesson"  they  will  have  a 
light  lunch,  wash  up  the  dishes  and  place  every- 
thing in  order  before  leaving  for  the  day. 

Of  course,  the  Montessori  method  has  its 
critics.  Lots  of  people  say,  "With  mp  children 
I  should  not  apply  methods  devised  for  the 
development  of  deficient  children." 

The  answer  is,  that  if  the  Montessori  method 
stimulated  to  action  the  sleeping  mind  of  a 
deficient  child,  might  it  not  save  time  and 
energy  in  the  teaching  of  normal  children? 

Here  is  the  Miracle  of  Montessori.  Chil- 
dren four  years  old  begin  to  read  and  write, 
having  taught  themselves.  And  these  Mon- 
tessori children  are  self-controlled,  free,  happy 
and  good. 

"She  shows  us  a  new  road.  The  way  that 
leads  to  the  soul  of  a  little  child." 


(Concluded  from  page  10) 


in  and  around  Humboldt  county,  and  the  feel- 
ing was  very  bitter.  The  exasperation  culmi- 
nated in  a  wanton  and  wholly  unjustifiable  at- 
tack on  a  trible  of  peaceful  Indians  encamped 
on  an  island  opposite  Eureka,  and  men,  women 
and  children  were  ruthlessly  killed.  Harte  was 
temporarily  in  charge  of  the  paper  and  he  de- 
nounced the  outrage  in  unmeasured  terms.  The 


better  part  of  the  community  sustained  him, 
but  a  violent  majority  resented  it  and  he  was 
in  some  danger  of  violence.  Happily  he  es- 
caped but  the  incident  resulted  in  his  giving  up 
his  position  and  returning  to  San  Francisco. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  contribution  of 
Humboldt  to  the  life  of  Bret  Harte  was  his 
learning  to  set  type.    It  gave  him  the  means  of 


livelihood.  It  won  him  a  place  in  the  com- 
posing room  of  the  "Golden  Era,"  from  which 
he  passed  to  the  editorial  room,  where  his  work 
attracted  the  attention  of  Jessie  Benton  Fre- 
mont, Thomas  Starr  King  and  others.  'The 
Californian"  was  his  next  stepping  stone,  then 
came  the  "Overland  Monthly,"  bringing  world- 
wide recognition,  and  that  is  still  ascendant. 
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THE  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position would  never  have  come  into 
existence  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  of  modern  times  unless 
it  had  been  planned  and  built  by  big  men.  An 
exposition  like  all  other  things  must  have 
a  beginning — it  must  first  be  dreamed  of,  then 
launched  forth.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to 
know  something  about  the  men  who  made  it 
possible. 

Reuban  Brooks  Hale,  a  director  and  vice- 
president  of  the  great  $50,000,000  celebration 
of  the  event  which  commemorates  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal,  is  given  credit  for 
first  dreaming  of  the  possibilities  of  the  big 
show.  He  was  in  fact  one  at  least,  if  not  the 
originator  and  assisted  in  the  organization. 

Hale  was  born  in  Elmira,  New  York,  in 
1869,  moved  to  California,  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Pacific  at  San  Jose  and  after- 
wards became  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of 
the  Pacific  coast.  He  is  associated  with  his 
brothers  in  several  big  mercantile  establish- 
ments and  is  a  trustee  or  other  official  of  a 
number  of  colleges,  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Library  and  kindred  organizations. 

He  conceived  the  possibility  involved  in 
launching  the  exposition  and  was  responsible 
for  considerable  of  the  pioneer  work  necessary 
to  its  organization.  Then  when  everything  was 
well  started,  the  president  appointed  him  presi- 
dent of  the  commission  extraordinary  and  this 
commission  visited  the  nations  of  the  world  and 
performed  their  duty  so  well  that  the  complete 
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exhibits  from  all  lands,  and  all  countries  has 


resulted. 

Albert  Woodburn  Scott  Jr.,  merchant  and 
attorney  of  San  Francisco,  was  another  who 
may  be  included  in  the  exclusive  set  of  origina- 
tors of  the  exposition.  Scott  has  for  years  been 
known  as  one  of  the  most  public-spirited  citizens 
not  only  in  San  Francisco,  but  also  of  the 
Pacific  coast.  He  is  one  of  the  few  good 
Americans  who  will  at  any  time  sacrifice  himself 
and  his  own  interests  for  the  general  and  spe- 
icfic  good  of  the  community.  This  was  es- 
pecially manifested  in  1912  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  mayor  of  San  Francisco  at  the 
direct  solicitation  of  several  hundred  merchants, 
but  in  order  to  promote  harmony  of  action 
and  make  certain  that  the  '  World's  Fair  May- 
or" would  be  of  the  right  sort;  and  also  to  pro- 
mote certain  harmony  among  the  men  of  affairs, 
Scott  retired  in  favor  of  James  Rolph,  the 
present  mayor. 

Scott  was  born  in  San  Francisco  in  1  869  and 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and  the  state 
university.  He  has  been  conspicuous  in  public 
work  and  has  been  associated  in  practically 
every  public-spirited  improvement  of  the  city 
for  years.  He  was  president  of  the  Industrial 
Peace  Conference  and  member  of  the  Arbi- 
tration Committee  in  the  great  strikes  of  1907 
and  1 908,  and  is  one  of  the  few  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  who  is  thoroughly  re- 
spected by  labor.  His  work  in  aiding  the  ex- 
position has  been  invaluable. 

The  name  of  Harris  DeHaven  Connick, 
director  of  works  of  the  exposition,  wilL  be  re- 
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membered  and  handed  down  to  posterity  to- 
gether with  those  of  other  men  who  have 
achieved  greatly.  Connick  is  the  man  who 
really  built  the  exposition,  and  the  millions  who 
have  visited  San  Francisco  recently,  realize 
that  it  required  a  master  builder. 

As  the  master  builder  of  the  exposition, 
Connick  was  well  fitted  for  the  work  by  an 
experience  seldom  offered  to  a  single  invidual. 
He  was  born  in  Eureka,  Humboldt  county, 
California,  far  up  in  that  land  of  giant  red- 
woods, where  both  men  and  trees  grow  big. 
He  is  a  young  man,  as  he  was  born  in  1873. 
and  immediately  after  his  graduation  from 
Leland  Stanford  University,  took  up  the  work 
of  engineering.  He  began  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  as  assistant  county  surveyor  of 
Humboldt,  his  old  home,  and  then  proceeded 
to  win  his  laurels  by  conquering  succeeding 
difficulties.  He  became  famed  in  his  profession 
and  arose  to  prominence  in  San  Francisco  where 
he  had  charge  of  the  designing  and  construc- 
tion of  the  wonderful  high  pressure  fire  pro- 
tection system  which  will  banish  the  fear  of 
future  disastrous  conflagrations  in  the  cily  of  the 
Golden  Gale;  designed  the  now  sewer  system 
of  the  same  cily  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  had  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  improve- 
ment totaling  $35,000,000.  He  has  been 
associated  with  many  of  the  leading  engineering 
feats  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  when  the  ex- 
position needed  an  expert,  there  was  no  argu- 
ment about  the  man  to  choose.  "Let's  get 
C  onnick,  "  said  the  board  of  directors,  so  Con- 
nick received  the  job. 

An  exposition  is  like  any  other  big  enter- 
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prise  which  attains  ultimate  success  because  the 
public  comes  and  sees  it,  or  merchandise  that 
must  be  sold  to  the  public.  No  exposition  can 
be  successful  unless  the  multitude  pays  ad- 
mission and  passes  through  the  turnstiles.  It 
was  neessary  therefore  for  the  directors  to  ob- 
tain the  services  of  the  best  advertising  ex- 
pert in  the  United  States  in  order  to  exploit  the 
wonders  of  the  stupendous  event  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  world. 

George  Hough  Perry  happened  to  be  the 
man  who  would  fill  the  bill,  so  he  was  ap- 
pointed director  of  the  division  of  exploitation. 
That  the  choice  was  not  only  logical,  but 
without  question  the  best  that  could  possibly 
have  been  decided  upon  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  Perry  has  handled  the  publicity  of 
the  exposition  so  well,  that  its  wonders  have 
been  depicted  in  every  country  on  earth  and 
even  during  the  terrible  war.  front  pages  have 
divided,  evenly  at  least,  war  and  exposition 
honors. 

The  reason  for  Perry's  success  is  apparent 
when  we  glance  at  the  record  established  before 
he  was  called  to  San  Francisco.  Perry  was 
born  in  Massachusetts,  and  probably  had  the 
experience  usual  to  the  typical  American  .«oulh 
until  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  he  became  ad- 
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vertising  manager  for  John  ^anamaker  of  New 
York.  He  later  became  sales  manager  for 
Siegel,  Cooper  and  Company  and  Gimbel 
Brothers  and  then  opened  his  own  offices  as  an 
advertising  specialist.  He  was  recognized  as 
the  peer  of  American  advertising  men  when  he 
signed  a  contract  with  the  exposition.  Inci- 
dentally he  was  the  founder  and  first  editor  of 
"Everybody's  Magazine."  He  is  a  speaker 
and  writer  on  technique  and  the  science  of  ad- 
vertising and  is  practically  the  dean  of  his  pro- 
fession in  the  United  States — and  the  United 


States  in  this  instance  means  the  world. 

To  Frederick  James  Volney  Skiff,  a  native 
of  Massachusetts  belongs  the  honor  of  being  the 
director-in-chief  of  the  exposition.  Dr.  Skiff 
was  well  qualified  to  fill  this  important  position, 
having  been  associated  with  a  number  of  the 
world's  big  expositions  in  the  past.    The  splen- 
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did  work  of  Dr.  Skiff  has  made  possible  the 
adequate  classification  of  the  thousands  of  ex- 
hibits; the  organization  and  work  of  the  inter- 
national jury  of  award,  and  the  other  compre- 
hensive work  of  his  department. 

Dr.  Skiff's  first  occupation  was  that  of 
journahsm.  He  was  director  of  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  Chicago  in 
1894,  and  still  holds  that  position.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission  for  the 
World's  Columbian  Exposition  in   1893,  was 
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subsequently  appointed  chief  of  the  department 
of  mines  and  then  deputy  director-general. 

He  organized  the  jury  system  of  the  Na- 
tional Exposition  in  1897,  was  commissioner  to 
the  Turin  Exposition  in  1895,  was  director- 
in-chief  of  the  United  States  commission  to  the 
Paris  Exposition;  director  of  exhibits  at  St. 
Louis,  and  was  commissioner-general  to  the 
Japanese  Exposition  of  1912.  He  has  been 
decorated  with  the  bestowal  of  many  honors 
abroad  and  received  a  number  of  degrees  from 
universities  of  the  United  States. 

The  division  of  concessions  and  admissions  of 
the  exposition  is  essential  because  this  is  the 
money-getting  department  of  the  big  event.  If 
it  requires  an  expert  publicity  man  to  exploit 
the  merits  of  an  exposition,  it  likewise  requires 
an  expert  showman  to  administer  the  conces- 
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sions  and  admissions.  This  important  depart- 
ment is  headed  by  Frank  Burt. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  expenses  of 
all  expositions  are  paid  through  the  profits  de- 
rived from  the  concessionaires.  A  big  event  of 
this  kind  really  contains  hundreds  of  different 
concessions  or  shows.  Frank  Burt  was  chosen 
to  handle  the  admission  and  show  end  because 
of  his  thorough  knowledge  of  matters  of  this 
kind.  And  because  of  his  wide  and  varied 
experience  as  a  showman  the  director  has  been 
successful. 

Burt  started  his  commercial  career  at  a 
small  iMissouri  town  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
He  started  in  the  show  business  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  as  treasurer  of  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  associated 
with  various  show  enterprises  until  twenty-six 
years  of  age,  when  he  began  to  be  a  producer 
of  shows.  During  the  last  thirty  years.  But  has 
been  associated  with  the  show  and  amusement 
garre  in  nearly  every  state  in  the  Union,  and  his 
name  is  well  known  among  the  amusement  and 
shew  fraternity  of  the  entire  world. 

In  enumerating  the  names  of  the  men  re- 
(Concluded  on  page  26) 
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THE  musical  events  of  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  exceptionally  inter- 
esting and  full  of  surprises.  First 
there  was  of  interest  the  competitive 
gathering  of  the  great  Eisteddfod,  held  at  the 
Civic  Auditorium  from  July  27th  to  July  3()th. 
It  certainly  encourages  and  justifies  that  sense 
of  the  aesthetic  in  history  which  looks  on  the 
the  world's  changes  as  more  than  a  narrative 
of  cause  and  result  when  we  find  an  old 
moss-covered  institution  upheld  through  thou- 
sands of  years  unimpaired  and  unaltered  and 
so  connects  us  in  a  vivid  manner  with  the  cus- 
toms of  by-gone  days. 

The  Eisteddfod  (pronounced  "a's-teth- 
vcde  ")  of  San  Francisco  opened  Fuesday 
mornmg  m  Golden  Gate  Park,  when  the  Welsh 
people  gathered  in  large  numbers  to  hold  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  "Gorsedd."  When 
the  rituals  of  the  "Gorsedd  "  started  or  whence 
derived  seems  to  be  shrouded  in  mystery.  Those 
who  were  supposed  to  know  mark  the  origin 
of  the  national  pride  at  a  period:  "er's  miloedd 
o  flynyddoedd,  "  or  "cyn  cred,"  which  vague 
conjectures  translated  into  English  would  mean; 
"Once  upon  a  time  or  long  ago." 

The  ceremony  held  in  the  park  "Yng  Ngwy- 
neb  Haul — Llyad  Coleuni"  (In  the  fact  of 
the  Sun — the  Eye  of  Light)  in  a  quiet  little 
nook  with  the  picturesque  robes  worn  by  the 
Bards,  old  songs,  composed  twelve  hundred 
years  ago,  sung  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
little  Irish  harp  made  an  impressive  scene  and 
showed  us  interesting  features  of  a  rather  pecu- 
liar and  marked  people.  The  real  proceed- 
ings started  at  the  auditorium  in  the  afternoon, 
when  the  musical  contests  began.  Mayor  Rolph 
bade  all  welcome,  after  which  he  turned  the 
meeting  over  to  W.  Ap  Madoc,  one  of  the 
noted  Druids.  TJie  first  to  compete  were  two 
boys'  bands,  and  the  youngsters  did  well.  The 
women's  choirs  of  the  Haydn  Choir  of  Chi- 
cago, the  Oakland  ladies  directed  by  Paul 
Steindorff  and  the  Pasmore  Ensemble  were  the 
main  events  of  the  day.  A  tenor  solo  by  Mr. 
L.  Davis  was  exceptionally  pleasing  and 
roused  great  enthusiasm  among  the  audience. 
In  this  manner  every  day  brought  much  of  in- 
terest, good  music  and  otherwise,  but  the  grand 
choral  competition  was  the  most  looked  for- 
ward to.  The  first  prize  was  to  be  $10,000. 
As  both  choirs  were  considered  by  the  adjudica- 
tors to  have  sung  equally  well,  or  to  be  more 
correct  equally  badly,  the  prizes  of  $  1 2,000 
were  split  evenly.  Friday  evening  ended  the 
Eisteddfod  with  the  great  performance  of  the 
"Messiah"  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alexan- 
der Stewart  and  an  orchestra  of  eighty  musi- 
cians, which  was  very  enjoyable.  What  won- 
derful music  has  old  Handel  bequeathed  to  us 
by  the  lofty  unspeakable  thoughts  translated  in 
more  than  eloquent  song! 


Joseph  Ccorge  Jacohson. 

An  unusual,  dainty  and  interesting  perform- 
ance was  given  by  the  charming  chansoniere 
Mme.  Aguette  Foret,  on  Thursday  July  29,  at 
llie  French  Pavilion.  A  large  crowd  had  leath- 
ered to  enjoy  and  hear  the  sprightly  little  artist 
sing  the  old  French  songs  of  the  people  and 
admire  the  graceful  acting  in  costumes  of  by- 
gone days.  Dr.  Louis  Delamarre  explained 
the  selections  in  a  most  admirable  way  talking 
about  the  French  poets  and  the  chansons,  and 
thus  giving  us  a  literary  as  well  as  a  musical 
entertainment.  He  talked  about  the  dainty 
bergettes  and  the  pastourelles  of  the  Middle 
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Ages,  the  artificially  of  the  French  courts  of 
Louis  Seize  and  Quinze  and  much  more.  We 
have  already  had  examples  of  Madame  Foret's 
graceful  manner  in  rendering  the  quaint  and 
mystic  folk-lore  of  the  French  people,  l)ut  she 
seemed  to  excell  all  her  previous. sucecsses  that 
afternoon,  and  warm  applause  was  lavishly 
spent  on  the  chic  little  chansoniere.  She  sang 
songs  of  the  bergettes  of  the  1 3th,  century, 
songs  of  the  Bretonnes  and  dressed  as  a  Mar- 
quise of  the  court  of  Louis  Seize,  charmed  her 
hearers  with  songs  of  that  period.  She  was 
equally  chic  and  provocative  in  her  histrionic 
style  and  remained  refined  in  manner  through- 
out. The  accompaniment  of  the  songs  was  in 
the  able  hands  of  Miss  Constance  Estcourt. 
who  accomplished  her  important  part  of  the 
entertainment  in  a  most  pleasing  and  artistic 
manner.  The  melodies  of  the  French  people 
are  exquisite.  Many  of  the  chansons  of  the 
peasant  classes,  particularly  of  Provence,  Au- 
vergne  and  Normandy,  are  full  of  fascinating 
melody.  Offenbach  and  Lecocq  have  trans- 
planted many  of  these  into  the  setting  of  opera 
with  very  striking  effect.  They  hold  a  distinct 
and  honorable  place  in  musical  literature. 

The  Beethoven  Festival 

August  6th  marked  musical  history  in  San 
Francisco.     Encomiums  enthusiastic  and  many 


come  from  all  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  at- 
tend the  grand  concert  at  the  Civic  Auditorium. 
In  all  respects  the  preparations  and  hard  work 
produced  admirable  results.  Musical  culture  is 
ripening  in  our  city.  The  festival  was  given 
on  an  elaborate  scale,  the  repertoire  rich  with 
the  best  selections  of  the  immortal  master,  the 
orchestra  increased  to  a  hundred  musicians,  the 
choral  part  filled  by  two  hundred  splendidly- 
drilled  voices,  and  the  solo  parts  taken  by 
world-famed  artists — what  more  could  one  wish 
for!  1  he  management  was  in  the  able  hands 
of  Mr.  Prank  W.  Healy,  who  had  planned 
every  detail  of  the  great  undertaking  well.  Of 
course  the  ninth  symphony  was,  so  to  say,  the 
cheval  de  bataille  of  the  three  days'  festival, 
and  was  the  principle  attraction,  being  in  many 
respects  Beethoven's  greatest  work.  The  rendi- 
tion was  a  display  of  musical  energy  and  force 
as  well  as  a  demonstration  of  highly  finished  art. 
Mr.  Hertz,  the  conductor,  gave  a  warmth  and 
an  intensity  to  the  great  German's  work,  which 
was  most  effective  and  took  us  off  our  feet,  and 
the  chorus  drilled  by  the  energetic  Mr.  Zuro 
rendered  its  part  with  a  precision  and  force 
which  provoked  general  comment,  and  should 
have  won  for  them  the  laurels  in  the  Eisteddfod 
if  they  had  competed.  And  the  soloists!  Who 
could  sit  unmoved  and  not  feel  a  thrill  of  joy 
and  pleasure  at  hearing  the  warm,  lull  tones 
our  beloved  Schumann-Heink's  voice  of  such 
extreme  beauty  and  sweetness  It  is  not  mere- 
ly that  this  great  artist  possesses  an  exquisite 
and  exceptional  voice,  but  there  is  a  study  and 
finish  in  her  art  which  transcends  that  all  her 
contcm|)oraries.  She  has  become  an  absolute 
standard  by  which  to  measure  a  lady  singer. 
She  imparls  an  inten.^e  expression  to  her  voice, 
and  is  paramount  in  the  intelligence  with  which 
she  interprets  the  meaning  of  the  music.  I  o 
say  that  she  rendered  full  justice  to  her  parts 
is  not  necessary.  The  soprano  of  the  quartet 
was  Marcella  Craft,  and  we  are  proud  of  her, 
as  she  is  a  California  girl.  For  years  she  was 
the  leading  lyric  soprano  at  the  Royal  Opera  in 
Munich,  and  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing her  in  our  city  before  and  know  her  as  an 
artist  of  unusual  merit  and  capability.  Paul 
Allhouse  was  the  tenor  and  Arthur  Middleton 
the  bass.  Both  gentlemen  gave  satisfaction  to 
the  difficult  task  set  for  them  and  showed  that 
they  possessed  mastery  over  the  different  styles. 

I  he  musicians  and  the  public  have  by  now 
found  out  that  we  have  a  (zrral  conductor  in 
our  city  and  what  pleasure  and  benefit  wc  can 
expect  from  the  coming  symphony  concerts.  It 
becomes  the  careful  student  of  art-matters  to 
speak  of  Mr.  Alfred  Fieri/  with  something 
more  than  the  words  of  careless  approval.  To 
all  who  are  familiar  with  his  musical  career 
liiere  is  naught  but  simple  justice  in  according 
(Concluded  on  page  28) 
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THE  CALIFORNIA  FEDERA- 
TION OF  WOMEN'S  CLUBS 
will  begin  activities  after  the  summer 
vacation,  which  comes  to  a  close  the 
first  week  in  September.  Following  the  plans  of 
cur  late  president,  Mrs.  Emily  Hoppin,  the 
policy  of  the  federated  clubs  will  be  directed 
along  broad  lines  planned  to  conform  with  the 
big  issues  that  are  now  occupying  the  attention 
of  women  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
tendency  will  be  to  concentrate  on  questions 
of  greater  import  than  those  that  have  hereto- 
fore consumed  the  time  and  energy  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  women's  clubs  throughout  the  State. 
The  work  of  the  California  Federation,  through 
a  process  of  natural  evolution  has  reached  a 
point  where  consideration  of  questions  that  are 
solely  of  interest  to  individual  clubs  will  be 
set  aside  to  a  great  extent,  and  the  women  will 
be  urged  to  block  out  their  programs  with  a 
more  definite  idea  of  co-operation  wtih  all  the 
clubs  of  the  federation  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  greater  tasks  that  have  been  set 
for  clearing  the  obstructions  in  the  paths  of 
woman's  progress..  That  the  work  of  the  fed- 
erated clubs  of  California  will  be  carried  for- 
ward during  the  administration  of  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Knight  is  the  prediction  of  all,  and  as  a 
representative  of  the  California  Federation  at 
the  biennial  in  New  York  this  year  she  will 
carry  the  message  of  the  State  to  the  women 
of  the  East  and  demonstrate  that  all  questions 
dealing  with  the  modern  feminists  movement 
with  which  the  progressive  club  women  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  have  been  concerning  them- 
selves have  received  the  same  intelligent,  en- 
thusiastic attention  in  the  West,  and  that  the 


CLUB  women  all  through  Cali- 
fornia and  the  Pacific  States 
have  received  a  grievous  shoctf 
through  news  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Mr.  Emil))  Hoppin,  President  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
n>ho  died  at  the  Woodland  Sanitoriuni  on 
August  4th. 

Every  club  in  California  will  feel  deep- 
ly the  loss  of  Mrs.  Hoppin.  From  the 
many  years  of  service  she  gave  to  the 
Federation  as  parliamentarian  and  in  offi- 
cial capacities,  she  came  to  be  Well  Irnown 
to  thousands  of  Women  as  a  strong,  hon- 
orable woman,  with  remarkable  mental 
ability  and  organizing  power.  She  had 
planned  many  im.provements  in  federation 
wcrl(,  and  all  club  women  were  looking 
forward  to  a  successful  year. 

The  Very  sad  duty  of  carrying  out  the 
programme  planned  by  Mrs.  Hoppin,  will 
of  course,  fall  to  the  lot  of  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Knight,  of  San  Francisco,  who  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  Federation  and  a 
close  friend  and  co-worl(er  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Hoppin. 

Mrs.  Knight  is  young  and  strong  and 
ilioroughly  devoted  to  federation  worl(,  as 
Well  as  having  an  intimate  l(nowledge  of 
all  that  her  chief  had  planned.  With  the 
care  and  devotion  Mrs.  Knight  has  given 
to  her  offices  in  the  past,  it  is  entirely  safe 
to  anticipate  that  she  will  acquit  herself 
Well  of  the  heavy  duties  which  fate  has 
so  suddenly  and  unlfindly  thrust  upon  her. 


California  constituency  of  the  National  hedera- 
tion  of  Woman's  Clubs,  has  many  practical 
suggestions  to  contribute  toward  the  solution 
of  the  knotty  problems  that  are  confronting  the 
women  of  tnt  ^^ay. 


THE  State  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  is  preparing  to  begin  active 
work  for  the  winter.  The  following 
chairmen  will  serve:  Mrs.  Geo.  F. 
Reinhardt  will  continue  as  state  chairman  of  lit- 
erature, and  Mrs.  Walton  Longbotham  of  Sac- 
ramento, as  music  chairman.  Both  of  these 
women  have  done  splendid  work  m  their  de- 
partments and  their  reappointment  is  heartily  in- 
dorsed by  all  club  women.  Further  appointments 
in  the  various  state  departmens  ars  Mrs.  Rose  V. 
Berry,  art  chairman;  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Colby, 
I  'gislation ;  Mrs.  Frank  E.  Gibson  of  Los  An- 
geles on  industrial  and  social  conditions;  Mrs. 
C.   E.   Cumberson  of   Palo  Alto   on  peace; 
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Mrs.  Ella  L.  Westland  on  civics  and  political 
science;  Mrs.  S.  L.  Wiley  of  Fresno  on  State 
university  club  house  loan  committee;  Mrs.  J. 
T.  Royles  Woodand,  on  forests;  and  Mrs.  F. 
R.  Garber  of  San  Bernardino  on  health.  The 
work  of  establishing  and  increasing  a  Caroline 
Severance  Memorial  Fund  is  to  be  vigorously 
undertaken.  The  field  has  been  divided  into 
the  north  and  south  for  memorial  fund  work, 
the  northern  part  of  the  state  to  be  the  special 
field  for  work  of  Mrs.  Edward  C.  Denniston, 
and  the  southern  to  be  taken  care  of  by  Mrs. 
Robert  J.  Burdette  of  I  os  Angeles. 

The  Recreation  League,  of  which  Mrs.  Jesse 
W.  Lillienthal  is  president,  is  increasing  its 
activities  because  of  the  Race  Betterment  Con- 
gress and  the  special  National  Conference  of 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association  con- 
vening this  month  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. Two  official  delegates  will  represent 
the  Recreation  League  at  both  of  these  con- 
ferences. 

The  Congressional  Union  of  W oman  Suf- 
frage is  spreading  its  propaganda  of  equal 
rights  through  the  medium  of  its  meetings  held 
in  the  Educational  Building  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  on  several  afternoons  dur- 
ing each  week.  Notable  speakers  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country  are  appearing  at  these  in- 
formal assemblies,  and  the  roll  of  supporters 
for  the  passage  of  the  Federal  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  granting  equal  rights  to  wom- 
en in  every  State  in  the  Union,  is  growing 
daily  because  of  the  activity  of  Miss  Doris 
Stevens  of  New  York  and  her  corps  of  work- 
ers. At  a  recent  meeting  at  which  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall Darrach  acted  as  hostess,  J.  H.  Braley, 
(Concluded  on  page  29) 
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THE  xvide  public  interest  in  woman  suffrage  that  is  being  aroused 
in  several  States  in  view  of  the  approaching  elections,  maf(es  of 
timely  consequence  the  recent  literature  upon  this  question  and 
the  allied  subjects  included  under  the  general  though  somewhat 
Vague  term  of  feminism.  Many  bool(s  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
of  course,  and  in  order  to  give  a  useful  and  comprehensive  view  of  this 
growing  literature  "The  New  York  Times  Review  of  Bool(s"  has  pre- 
pared the  bibliography  which  is  presented  below,  with  such  annotation  as 
will  give  an  impartial  idea  of  the  theme  and  contents  of  each  worl(  in- 
cluded in  the  list. 

To  find  the  beginnings  of  the  stream  of  literature  dealing  with  the  so- 
called  woman  movement  one  must  go  bacif  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century  in  England,  when  Mary  Aslell,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
feminist  to  leave  a  record  of  her  convictions  in  the  literature  of  her  time, 
published  "A  Serious  Proposal  to  the  Ladies  Wherewith  a  Method  is 
Offered  for  the  Improvement  of  Their  Minds." 

It  was  a  century  later,  in  1792,  that  Mary  Wollstonecrafl  published 
her  famous  "Vindication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman."  Although  this,  lil(e 
Mary  AsteU's  worl(,  is  essentially  a  pica  for  equal  education,  it  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  herald  of  the  woman's 
rights  movement  which  began  to  take  form  about  fifty  years  after  its  ap- 
pearance. Mrs.  Fawcett  has  called  her  the  "earliest  confessor"  of  the 
modern  feminist  movement. 

But  it  Was  several  decades  before  the  stream  thus  started  showed 
much  increase  in  volume.  In  1832  Lydia  Maria  Child  published  her 
"History  of  Woman,"  a  resume  of  the  status  of  women  in  the  various 
countries  of  (he  World.  A  few  years  later  appeared  Eliza  Farnham's 
"Woman  and  Her  Era,"  and  then  came  Margaret  Fuller's  "The  Great 
Lawsuit;  or,  Man  vs.  Woman:  Woman  vs.  Man,"  which  made  a  con- 
siderable impress  upon  the  thought  and  the  discussion  of  that  day. 

John  Stuart  Mill's  "The  Subjection  of  Women"  has  had  a  unique 
history  as  propaganda  for  a  cause.  Its  argument  was  thought  out  and 
its  form  planned  in  conference  with  his  wife,  and  the  Work  D'^'^  written 


before  her  death,  hut  it  Was  not  published  until  some  years  later.  The 
book  appeared  in  1869,  and,  although  nearly  half  a  century  has  since 
elapsed,  with  all  its  many  and  profound  world-wide  changes  in  social, 
economic,  and  political  life,  a  half  century  that  has  wrought  more  differ- 
ence in  the  status  of  women  than  had  a  thousand  previous  years,  it  still 
remains  the  most  important  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the 
woman's  movement  is  based.  It  has  been  published  in  many  editions,  one 
of  which,  a  recent  publication,  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs.  Call,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Wonian  Suffrage  Alliance,  is  listed  below.  Not- 
withstanding its  half  century  of  life,  the  work  is  still  much  used  in  pro- 
feminist  propaganda. 

The  last  three  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing increase  in  the  works  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  all  phases  of  the 
woman's  rights  movement,  many  of  which  served  their  controversial  pur- 
pose of  the  moment,  attacking  or  defending  conditions  which  altered  one 
way  or  another  almost  before  the  books  had  time  to  be  read.  But 
outstanding  among  these  was  the  four-volume  "History  of  Woman 
Suffrage,"  by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  several  of  her  co-workers,  of 
which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1881  and  the  other  three  at  intervals 
during  the  next  twenty  years. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  development  of  feministic  literature 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years  is  the  marlced  influence  it  is  having 
upon  Works  of  the  imagination.  The  novel  has  been  profoundly  affected. 
Its  themes,  its  characters,  its  problems  all  show  the  influence  of  the 
feministic  agitation.  Poetry  and  the  drama  show  less  of  this  influence 
than  does  fiction,  perhaps  because  they  are  more  concerned  with  the 
fundamental  things  of  life  and  less  with  its  superficial  manifestations; 
but  they  also  are  beginning  to  be  colored  by  the  things  which  are  enter- 
ing so  generally  into  the  thought  of  the  time. 

In  the  following  list  the  entries  are  all  of  recently  published  Works, 
most  of  these  having  appeared  within  the  last  two  years,  except  that  a 
few  titles  of  older  dale  have  been  included  because  they  are  still  widely 
read. 


FOR  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
FEMIXIS.M    I.\    (lERMANV    AND  SCANDINAVIA. 
By    Katharine   Anthony.      New   York:    Henry  Holt 
iSt  Co.     'I'o  be  publisheii  in  September, 
(lives   a   concrete   account   of   what    the   (Jerman  and 
Scandinavian    feminists    are    attempting    and    what  tliey 
have  achieved.     The  major  part  of  the  book  deals  with 
the  movement  for  the  protection   of  maternity   in  (ier- 
many    and    Scandinavia    and    the    methods    of  meeting 
the  problems  of  illegitimacy.     Other  chapters  trace  the 
influence  of  feminism  in  those  countries  upon  the  educa- 
tion, dress,  and  work  of  women  and  upon  their  struggle 
for  the  franchise. 

THE  ADVANCE  OF  WOMAN.  By  Jane  Johnstone 
Christie.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.50.  1912. 

Endeavors  to  make  a  continuous  picture  of  society 
from  early  times  to  the  present  day,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  part  woman  has  taken  in  its  found- 
ing and  development.  The  argument  is  for  woman's 
etjuality    with  man. 

WHY  WOMEN  ARE  SO.  Hy  Mary  Roberts  Coolidgc. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $l.,'iO. 
Explains  and  traces  the  development  of  the  woman  of 
1800  into  the  woman  of  today,  interpreting  and  justify- 
ing to  women  the  feminine  unrest  of  the  present  time 
and    its  developments. 

WOMEN  AS  WORLD  BUILDERS.  By  Floyd  Dell. 
Chicago :  Forbes  &  Co.  50  cents. 
Offers  an  interpretation  of  the  feminist  movement 
by  studying  it  through  the  personalities,  achievements, 
and  ideals  of  ten  women  wliom  he  sets  forth  as  repre- 
sentatives. These  are:  Charlotte  I'erkins  (lilman,  Jane 
•Xddams,  Emmeline  I'ankhurst,  Olive  Schreiner,  Isadora 
Duncan,  Beatrice  Webb,  Emma  Goldman,  Margaret 
Drcicr  Robins,  Ellen  Key,  Dora  Marsdcn. 

WHAT    EIGHT    MILLION    WOMEN    WANT.  By 
Rheta    Childe    Dorr.      Illustrated.      Boston:  Small, 
.\Iaynard    \-    Co.     $1.25,  1910. 
.\  detailed  exposition  of  the  things  women  arc  think- 
ing, saying,  and  doing  which  set  forth  their  part  in  the 
mo<lcrn  world.     The  autlior  holds  that  the  invasion  by 
women  of  industry  is  the  most  important  economic  fact 
of  the   present    time,   the   suffrage   movement   the  most 
im|)ortant   political    fact   of   today,   and   the   increase  of 
divorce    the    most    important    social    fact    since  slavery 
was  abolished. 

CASE    FOR    WOMAN    SUFFRAGE.      By  Margaret 


I. add  Franklin.     New  York:  National  College  E(|ual 
Suffrage  League.    90  cents. 
.\    complete   bibliography   of   suffrage   literature  from 
the    earliest    times    to    January,  191,1. 

WOMEN    AND    TO.MORROW.     By    W.    F,.  George. 
New  York:   D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Offers  an  exposition  of  the  principles  of  feminism  and 
makes  from  these  an  optimistic  argument  fur  the  fiiliire. 

WOMEN  AND  ECONOMICS.  By  Charlotte  I'erkins 
Oilman.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  Co.  $1.50. 
1898. 

.\  study  of  the  economic  relation  between  men  and 
women  as  a  factor  in  stjcial  evolution.  .Although  first 
published  seventeen  years  ago  the  book  continues  to  be 
read  widely,  is  used  as  a  text  book  in  many  schools 
and  colleges,  and  has  been  translated  into  German, 
Dutch,   Italian,   Russian,   Hungarian  and  Japanese. 

WHAT  WO.MEN  WANT.  By  Beatrice  Forbes- Rob- 
inson Hale.  New  York:  1-rederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

.\n  interpretation  of  the  woman  movement  covering 
its  history,  woman's  [jrcsent  status  and  problems,  anil 
making  a  forecast  of  the  future. 

THE  WOMEN  OK  TOMORROW.     By  William  Hard. 
Illustrated.     New   York:   Doubleday,   I'agc  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.50.  1912. 
A    series    of    essays    dealing   with    the   economic  anil 
spiritual    development    which    has    brought    woman  to 
her  present  position  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

HOW   IT   FEELS  TO   BE  THE   HUSBAND  OF  A 
SUFI"R.\GICTTE.     By   Him.     New   York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.    50  cents. 
A   piquant    explanation,   whose   author   is   said   to  be 
a   famous  editor,   of  why   he   finds   it    amusing   and  in- 
sjiiring  to  be  the  husband  of  a  suffragette  wile. 

■COMMON  SENSE"  AI'I'LIKD  TO  WOMAN  SUF- 
FRA(;E.     By   Mary   Putnam  Jacobi,   .VL   I).  New 
edition    with    an    introduction    by    Frances  Maule 
Bjorkman.     New  York:  Ci.  P.  Putnam's  .Sons.  $1.00. 
The  exposition  of  an  address  delivered  by   Dr.  Jacobi 
before  the  New  York  .State  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1894,  in  which  she  dealt  principally  with  general  condi- 
tions   and    the    facts   of    history,    stating    reasons  upon 
wnich   are   based    the   demand    for   suffrage    for  women 
and  considering  the  arguments  against  their  enfranchise- 
ment.     .Mrs.    Bjorkman  s    introduction    summarize*  the 
work   for   suffrage   during    the   last    twenty    years  and 
outlines  the  present  status  of  the  movement. 

THE  UPHOLSTERED  CAGE.     By  Josephine  Pilcairn 


Knowles.  New  \  ork :  (ieorgc  H.  Doran  Comiiany. 
$1.50.  ' 
The  author  studies  the  conventional  restrictions  which 
have  heretofore  limited  the  life  of  woman,  considering 
them  as  making  for  her  a  cage  upholstered  with  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  holds  the  feminist  uprising  to  be  the 
key  which  will  open  the  door  of  the  cage  and  give 
to  the  unmarried  woman  freedom  ami  financial  inde 
pendence. 

PRISONS    AND    PRISONERS.      l!v    L.adv  ConsLmce 
Lytlon.     New   York:   George    li.    Doran  Cotnpanv. 
$1.00.  ' 
\  account  of  the  authors  exnerience  and  observations 

while  imprisoned  as  a  militant  suffragist. 

.\    SURVEY    OF    THE    WOMAN    PROBLEM.  Bv 
Rosa    Mayreiler.      .New    York:    George    H.  Doran 
Compain-.  $1.50, 
Makes   a   study   of   the   whole   fieM   of   frniinism,  in- 
cluding suffrage,  considering  all  its  problems  from  every 
side.     The  author  i";  said  to  have  devoted   fifteen  vears 
to    the  work. 

THE  .SUBJECTIONS  OF  WO.MKN.  lly  John  .Stuart 
Mill.  l-'oreworil  bv  Carrie  Chapman  Call.  New- 
York:  Frederick  ,\.  Stokes  Company.  60  cents. 
1911. 

A  modern  edition  of  the  work  that  has  been  called 
the  classic  of  the  woman's  movemrnt.  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  International  Woman  Suf- 
frage Alliance. 

XiRS.   P.\NKHURST'S  OWN  SToRV.     Bv  Emmeline 
H.    I'ankliiirst.     Illustrated.     Niw    York:  Hearst's 
fntrrnational  Library  Comiiany. 
Mrs.    Pankhurst's  autobiography,  telling  how  she  was 
gradually    brought    to   the   convirlion    that    only  violent 
means  would  win  the  struggle  f^r  votes,  recounting  the 
story  of  the  militant   inovenieni   in   luigland   anil  of  its 
influence  upon  women  of  all  d.-i-.'^rs.     .\  chapter  is  rie- 
voted  to  the  history  of  the  suffrage  movement   in  this 
country. 

WAY  ST.\TIONS.     Bv  Kiiza,"-th  Robins.     New  York: 
Don,,   Mead        Co.     $l.5ii  I9|J. 
.A   historical   exposition   and   ^vm|)alhelic  presentation 
of  the  militant  movement  in  Englaml. 

WOMAN  AND  LABOR.  Bv  Olive  .Schreiner.  New 
York:  Frederick  A,  .Stoker  Company.  $1.25.  1911. 
Discusses  comprehensively  .mil  in  the  light  of  the 
past  the  position  of  women  l'"lay,  and  shows  that  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  parl.ikr  in  the  work  of  the 
world. 
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THE   MODEK.N"    WOMAN'S   KIGIITS   .\r()Vi:.M  EXT. 
By  Kaethc  Scliirmachir.     Translatccl  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Carl  C.   Eckhardt.     New   York :  The  Mac- 
mtllaii    Cumpaiiy.  $1.50. 
.V  l\istory  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  in  all  the 

countries   of  the   world,   showing   what   has   been  dune 

and   the   present   status   in  each. 

WOMAN    AND    WAR.      By    Olive    Schreiner.  New 
York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company.     50  cents. 
A   chapter  from   the   author's   "Woman   and  Labor," 
setting  forth   woman's   attitude   toward  war. 

HISTORY  OF  WOMAN  SL  EERAOE.  By  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton.  Susan  I!,  .\nthony.  .Matilda  Joslyn 
Gage,  and  Ida  1  lusted  Harper.  Illustrated.  Roches- 
ter: S.  B.  Antliony.  In  four  volumes.  $J.OO  each. 
A  history  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  woman  suffrage 

from  1848  to  1900. 

EQUAL  SUFFRAGE  IN  COLORADO.  By  Helen  L. 
Sumner.  New  Wnk:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $.'.  1909. 
A  report  of  the  effects  of  eipial  suffrage  in  Colorado 
based  on  two  years  of  investigation,  and  covering  State, 
county,  and  city.  It  includes  such  topics  as  the  influ- 
ence of  etjual  suffrage  on  legislation,  its  economic 
aspects,  its  effect  up<in  the  women  of  the  State,  and 
women  in  public  office. 

AGAINST  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
\'OTES  FOR  MI.N.    .Xiiuiiymous.    New  York:  Duffield 
vS:  Co.    50  cents. 
.\  vivacious  presentation  in  colloquial  language  of  the 
case   against   woman   sufTr.tge,   representing    I'ncle  Sam 
addressnig  the  men  voters  of  the  country. 

THE  VOCATION  OF  WOMAN.  By  Mrs.  Archibald 
Colqnhoun.  .\'cw  York:  The  .Macniillaii  Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

.\n  examination  into  the  underlying  principles  and 
causes  of  all  phases  of  the  feminist  movement,  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  woman  finds  her  truest  vocation 
in  wifehooil  and  motherhood.  Contains  much  quotation 
from,  reference  to,  an  argument  against  recent  writers 
on  the  pro-feminist  siile. 

ANTI-Sl'FFRAGE :     TEN     GOOD     REASON.S.  By 
Grace   Duffield   Goodwin.     .\cw    York:    Duffield  iV: 
Co.     50  cents. 
Briefly    examines   the    claims   of    the    suffragists  and 

meets  them  with  ten  arguments. 

THE  INREST  OF  VVOMfiN.  By  Edward  Sruidford 
Martin.  New  York:  1).  Appleton  S:  Co.  $1.00. 
Discusses  with  wit  anti  humor  why  the  minds  of 
women  are  so  much  disturbed  nowadays,  what  social 
changes  they  seek,  whether  these  changes  would  be 
beneficial,  and  whether  the  suffrage  would  help  to 
bring  them  about.  The  author  sympatliizes  with 
some  phases  of  the  woman  moveflient,  but  doubts  the 
value  of  the  suffrage  for  women,  and  believes  tliat  the 
cure  for  the  unrest  is  to  be  found  outside  of  politics 
and  legislation. 

WO>L\N  .\DKIFT.     By  Harold  Owen.    New  York:  K. 
r.  Dutton  \-  Co.  $1.5(1. 
.\   comiirchensive   statement   of   the  case  against  suf- 
frage   for    women,    making    a    strong-  indictment  of 
suffragism  an<i  feminism. 

THE  L.VDIES'  B.XTTLE.  By  Molly  Elliot  Scawell. 
New  York:  The  .Macmillaii  Company.  $1.00. 
.\n  argument  against  woman  suffrage  based  on  the  two 
principles  that  no  electorate  can  exist  that  can  rjot 
execute  its  own  laws  and  that  no  voter  can  claim 
maintenance  from  another  voter. 

THE  Bl'SINESS  OF  BEINt.  A  WOMAN.  By  Ida 
Tarbell.  New  I'ork :  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

.\  discussion  of  the  social,  political,  and  economic 
issues  of  the  day  as  they  affect  woman,  embodving  and 
setting  ff)rth  the  conviction  that  w-oman  does  not  need 
the  ballot  to  protect  lur  niterests  or  add  to  her  use- 
fulness. 

THE  BOOK  OF  W().\I.\N'S   POWER.     Compded  and 
having  an   introduction   by    Ida    M.   Tarbell.  New 
York:  The  .Vlacmillan  Company.  $1.J5. 
An  anthology  of  prose  and  verse  dealing  with  woman 
and   her  influence  and   setting  forth   the  source  of  her 
power  as  being  in  her  fennnitie  [lersonality. 

THE  N.VTCRE  OF  WOMAN.  Bv  Lionel  J.  Taylor. 
New  York:  E.  I'.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1..'5. 
Studies  the  question  of  feminism  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  biologist  and  sociologist,  presenting,  with  com- 
ment, the  views  of  important  writers  from  Dante  to 
Westmarck,  an<l  arriving  at  conclusions  that  oppose  the 
feministic  contentions. 

THE  I'NEXITRG.VTED  C.\SE  AGAINST  WOMAN 
SUKFR.\(;E.    By  Sir  .\lmroth  Wright.    New  York: 
Paul    B.    Iloeber.  $1.00. 
.\n  argument  against  suffrage  and  feminism  based  on 

biological    and    i)hysiological    grounds    and  arraigning 

sev(-rel\-    the    W'lTiinn  movement. 

WOMEN  IN  l.NDl'STRY.  Bv  Edith  Abbott.  New 
York:  1).  .\ppleton  &  Co.  $2.00. 
.\  study  in  .\merican  economic  history  which  traces 
the  growtli  and  development  of  the  employment  of  wom- 
en from  the  earliest  periods  of  American  history, 
through  the  establishment  of  the  factory  system,  down 
to  the  present  day. 

WOMEN'S  PART  IN  GOVERNMENT.  Bv  William 
H.  .\llcn.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50. 
1911. 

.\  resume  of  the  jiart  women  have  played  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  both  indirectly  in  earlier  days  anil  direct- 
ly in  more  recent  times.  It  draws  special  attention 
to  what  they  can  accomplish  without  the  vote,  but 
does    not    oppose    sutirage    for  women. 

BE.M'TV  FOR  ASHES.  l!v  Albion  Fellows  Bacon. 
Illustrated.  New  York:  IJoiUl,  -Vleail  Co.  $1.50. 
Tells  the  story_  of  how  the  author,  beginning  with 
her  own  home  city  in  lndi;uia,  instituted  a  movement 
for  the  bettering  of  housing  conditions  which  led  to  _ 
model    housing    laws    for    the    whole  State. 

WOMAN  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.     Bv  Karl  Barnes. 
New   York:   B.   W.   Huebsch.     $1.2.<  1912. 
Reviews  and  discusses  woman's  place  .n  the  world  of 


today,  social,  i)o]itical,  economic.    Two  of  the  chaptei 
on    "The    Meaning   of    Political    Life,"    and  "Woman's 
Relation  to  Political   Life,"  take  up  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion. 

WOMAN'S  WORK  IN  M  IN  IC I  PALITI ES.  I'.y  .Mary 
Ritter  Beard.  New  Y'ork :  D.  Appleton  Co. 
$1.50. 

A  comprehensive  review  of  what  women  are  ac- 
com|>lishing  in  the  various  departments  of  municipal 
activity    and    social  betterment. 

AMERICAN  WOMEN  IN  CIVIC  WORK.     By  Helen 
Christine  Bennett.     Illustrated.     New   York:  Dodd, 
Mc.td  &  Co.  $1.25. 
Depicts  the  lives   and  public  work   of  eleven  widely 
known   .\merican   women   who  have  taken   a  i)rominent 
part    in    civic    affairs,    studying    their    characters  and 
careers  and  showing  how   they   came  to  take   up  each 
her    particular    line.      Among    the  _  eleven    are  .\nna 
Howard     Shaw,     Jane     Addams,     Kate     Barnard  and 
Albion   Fellows  Bacon. 

WOMAN  IN  THE  MAKING  OF  AMERIC.\.     By  H. 

.\ddlngton     Bruce.       Illustrated.      Boston:  Little, 

Brown    &    Co.      $1.50.  1912. 
.\    historical    review    of    the   part    played    by  women 
in  the  making  of  the  I'nited  States  from  the  lime  of  the 
first  settlement  to  the  present  day. 

MEl)IT.\TIONS    ON    VOTES    FOR    WOMEN.  By 
.Samuel     .\IcChord     Crothcrs.       Bostc>n :  Houghton 
.Mifflin    Company.  $1.00. 
.\n    essay    considering    the    question    of    suffrage  in 
philosophical  spirit. 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  WOMAN.     By  C.  Gasouoine 
Hartley   (Mrs.  Walter  M.  (jalilchan.)     New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead   &   Co.  $2.50. 
Makes   a   comprehensive   and   scholarly   study    of  the 
function,  history,  and  present  problems  of  woman  as_  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  the  human  race,  basing  its  inquiry 
into    the    position    of    woman    on    historical,  biolog- 
ical,   and    social  investigations. 

AMERICA  IN  FERMENT.  By  Paul  I.eland  Ilaworth. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- .Merrill  Company.  $1.50. 
.\  survey  of  this  country  as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
setting  forth  and  discussing  the  problems  by  which  it  is 
disturbed,  including,  with  csiiccial  attention,  the  progress 
and  status  of  the  woman  movement. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS.  By 
Eugene   .\.    Hecker,    New   edition,    revised   and  en- 
larged.    New   York:   G.    P.   Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50. 
Presents  a  compact  but  comi>rehensive  account  of  the 
changing  status  of  women   from  the   time  of  .\ugustus 
to  the  present,  their  privileges  and  legal  restrictions  in 
ditTerent   countries,   witi,   especial   reference  to   the  pro- 
gress of  the  struggle  for  women's  rights  in  this  country 
and  in  England. 

THE  WOMAN  MOVE.MENT.  By  Ellen  Key.  Tr.ans- 
lated  by  Mamah  Bouton  Borthwick.  Introduction 
bv  Havelock  Ellis.  New  York:  G.  P.  Puttiam's 
Sims.  $1.50. 

A  statement  of  present  conditions  in  the  feminist 
movement,  in  Europe,  of  <lhc  causes  that  le(i  to  tliem 
and  of  the  residts  that  may  be  lookerl  for.  The  authcn- 
believes  that  a  turning  point  has  been  reached  in  the 
movement  and  that  henceforth  it  will  move  faster  an<l 
mure  surely  if  it  aims  more  at  indiviilual  self-develop- 
ment. The  first  section  of  the  Otink  deals  with  the  ex- 
ternal and  internal  residts  of  the  woman  movement 
and  the  second  with  its  influence  on  single  women, 
young  women,  marriage,  moiherhooil,  and  on  men  and 
women  generally, 

WOMAN  IN  SCIENCE.  Hy  II.  .1.  .Mozans.  Illus- 
trated. New-  York:  I).  .\nnIeton  Co.  $2.50. 
The  aiitlKjr  traces  the  struggle  of  womankind  for  in- 
tellectual food  and  development  from  the  days  of  (ireecc 
and  Rome  to  the  present  and  recoinits  in  full  woman's 
achievements  in  all  the  branches  of  pure  science. 

WOMAN  AND  SOCIAL  PROGRES.S.    By  Scntt  Near- 
iiig   anil    Nellie   M.   S.    .\earing.     .New    York:  The 
Macmillan  Comi)any.  $1.50. 
.\  di-;cussion  of  the  biologic,  domestic,  industrial,  .'inrl 
social  possibilities  o    .\nierican   women,  in  the  light  of 
their   innate  capacity,   their  environment   ami   their  op- 
portunities. 

WO.M.W  THROUGH  THE  .\GES.  Bv  Emil  Reich. 
Illustrated.  .New  X'ork  :  E.  P.  Dutton  \-  Ci>.  2 
\'ols.  $7.00. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  status  and  conditions  of 
women  and  their  influence  in  the  most  important  nations 
since  the  begirniing  of  civilization.  There  are  chapters 
on  the  EgvTitian,  (ireek.  Roman.  Mediaeval,  Renais- 
sance, English  and  French  Woman,  with  a  final  chapter 
on  Woman  in  .America. 

WOMAN'S    SHARE    IN    SOCI.XL    CULTURE,  By 
.\nna   Garlin   Spencer.     New    X'iuK :    .Mitc'.iell  Ken- 
nerley.  $2.00. 
.\  historical  survey  of  the  part  women  have  played  in 
the  evolution  of  the  social  culture  ot   the  past   and  an 
exoosition  of  the  share  which,  through  social  necessity, 
they  must  make  tlieirs  iit  the  future.     The  author  con- 
siders the  woman  movement  as  merely  part  of  the  great 
movement  toward  democracy. 

WOMEN  THE  WORLD  OVER.  Hy  Mis.  .\Kc 
Tweedie.  .New  \'ork :  George  II.  Diiraii  Company. 
5.5. 00. 

.\n  account  of  wliat  women  are  trying  to  do  in  most 
of  the  civilized  nations,  as  Mrs.  Tweedie  in  her  travels 
has  observed  their  activities. 

Fiction 

.H  l.I  A  KKANCR  AM)  HKR  TIMKS.  By  (K  rii  udi- 
-XilKi  ton.  Nt-w  York :  The  Macmillan  Compaiiv. 
SI._'5. 

A  novel  which  embodies  in  its  story  the  intellectual 
ami  political  evolution  of  the  modern  woman  and  deals 
with  the  progress  during  recent  years  of  the  suffrage 
nidveinent. 

TODAY'S  DAt'tillTKK.  l!v  losephine  Daskam  Hacou. 
\ew  Yurk:  ().  Appleton  iS:  Co.  $1.35. 
A  novel  dealing  with  the  problems  that  confront 
the  woman  of  todav  who  wishes  to  have  an  independent 
ca'  'er  and  with  the  <|uestion  of  how  far  she  has  the 
rigl  t    to    live    her   own  life. 

TIIK    SKCONM)    ULOOMI.Xt;.      l!v    W.    K.  Ceorge. 
lioston:   Kittle,  Brown  Co. 
An   English  novel  dealing  with  the  unrest  of  married 
wnmcii  and  depicting  one  of  three  sisters  taking  refuge 


■s,in  politics,  another  in  her  children  and  a  third  in  a  love 
atlair. 

ANC.RI,  ISLAND.  By  Inez  Havncs  Oillmore.  New 
York  :  Henry  Holt  Lo.  $1.35. 
A  novel  interpreting  in  symbolic  f(jrm  the  changing 
relations  between  men  and  women  in  marriage.  It  tell.> 
how  five  wingeil  women,  individual  and  free,  come  flying 
to  five  strong,  modern  men  wrecked  on  a  deserted  island. 
Woven  into  the  romance  are  the  opposini*'  forces  of  the 
okI  ideals  of  capture  and  possession  and  the  new  ideals 
of  freedom. 

VIRGINIA.     Bv   Klltn  (Jlasgow.     New  York:  Double- 
day.  I'age  iV  Co.  ^1.35. 
A   novel   ilealing   with   the  changing   South   and  par- 
ticularly   with    tlie    influence    ujjon    the    women  .ol  the 
South  of  the  feminist  movement. 

AN(;EKA'S  BTSINKSS.  By  rienry  Sydnor  Harrison. 
Illustrated.  Boston :  Houghton  .Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35. 

A  novel  dealin"  witn  the  lives,  cliaracters  and  careers 
of  several  kinds  of  the  women  of  today,  but  especially 
contrasting  the  modern  independi-nt  woman  following 
a  career  with  the  old-time  markedly   leminine  type. 

ll.XGAK.  By  Mary  Johnston.  B.ostun :  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Co.  $1.4(1. 
.\  story  of  today  and  of  the  immediate  past  present- 
ing the  life  of  a  girl  horn  in  Virginia  after  the  Civil 
\\  ar  anrl  showing  the  influences  that  mold  her  life — 
first  the  attitude  of  the  South  toward  women,  then 
that  of  the  North  and  the  effect  of  the  stir  of  chang- 
ing- ideals  and  ideas  concerning  women,  and,  finally, 
her  full  awakening  to  her  responsibilities  and  op- 
portunities and  the  cunsetiucnt  development  of  her  in- 
dividuality. 

THK  HONKY   i!i-JC.     By  Samuei  Merwin.  Illustrated. 
Indiaiiapolis :  The  Bobbs-Merrill  tiompany.  $1.35. 
A   novel   dealing   with   the  attituile   toward   life   of  a 
successful    business   woman   and   with   her   personal  life 
problems. 

THK  i'KI-:CII'ICE.  By  Klla  \V.  I'eattie.  Illustrated. 
Boston :  Honehton  .Mifflin  Company.  $1.35. 
.\  novel  dealing  almost  whollv  witli  the  feminist  pro- 
blems of  today.  In  its  chief  character  it  tlramatizes 
the  opi>osing  calls  to  woman  of  love  and  the  independ- 
ent career  and  attempts  to  reconcile  the  two.  It  pic- 
tures other  phase.s  of  the  modtrn  feminine  unrest  in 
other  characters. 

DKI.I.\  BI-AXCHKLOWKK.    By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

Illustrated.       New     Vorn,  :     ilear-it"s  International 

Library    Company.  $1.35. 
.\     novel     dealing     with     the    militant     movement  in 
Kngland,  in  which  the  young  heroine  becomes  fascinated 
by  the  personality  of  a  militant  leader  and  joins  in  the 
propaganada  and  activities. 

THK  UlSL  OK  JKNNIK  CCSHING.  By  Mary  S. 
Watts.  New  ^'ork :  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.35. 
.\  ntn-el  portraying  the  evolution  of  an  .\merican 
girl  and  her  relations  with  the  social  and  economic 
movements  of  the  time  and  their  influence  .  upon  her, 
including  her  work  with  the  suflfragists. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

WOMEN  FOR  VOTES.  By  Elizabeth  Hughes.  New 
York:  E.  I'.  Dutton  &  Co,  Cloth,  $1;  paper,  60 
cents. 

\  farce  in  three  acts  opposing  the  idea  of  woman 
sutTrage.  The  action  takes  place  in  .\ew  York  City  at 
the  present  time. 

NOW.\D.\Y.S.  By  tieorge  -Middleton.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  \-  Co.  $1.00. 
.\  comedy  in  thrje  .acts  dealing  with  .\merican  life 
today  and  portraying  sympathetically  some  of  the  things 
that  have  caused  the  mirest  of  the  maderu  woman  and 
led  to  the  feminist  movement. 

.\RE  \VOMEN  I'EOI'I.E?  By  .Mice  Duer  Miller.  New 
\'ork :  Getn'ge  II.   I  )oran  Company.     60  cents. 
.\   cedlection   of   verses   in   which    .Mrs.    .Miller  makes 

sarcastic,  luimorous  ami  other  argument  for  sutTrage. 

.\NI)  .SO  THEY  WERE  M.VRRIEl).  By  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams.  New  \*ork :  Charles  Scrib'ner's  Sons. 
$l.2.i. 

.\  play  satirizing  the  conventional  view  of  marriage 
and  expressing  advanced  ideas  ol  winnan's  right  to  in- 
dependence and  individual  development. 


Every  day  the  wisdom  of  good  advertising 
compells  attention.  Very  few  business  men 
realize  this  as  thoroughly  as  does  Mr.  John 
Barker  of  the  beautiful  Hotel  Plaza,  situated 
on  Union  Square.  The  throngs  of  guests  who 
crowd  the  hotel  every  night,  go  forth  into  the 
world  to  bespeak  its  worth  for  many  years  to 
come.  For,  nowhere  can  more  intelligent  ser- 
vice, nor  a  finer  cuisine  be  found,  nor  more 
friendly  care  taken  of  the  guests. 

Ladies,  traveling  alone  are  given  special  at- 
tention, and  made  to  feel  in  every  way  possible, 
that  their  safety  and  protection  is  not  only  a 
duty  but  a  pleasure.  In  such  a  manner  is 
justice  and  pleasure  combined  at  Mr.  Barker's 
"homely  house." 
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To  BE  the  hostess  of  the  Pennsylvania  building  during  the  visit 
of  the  Liberty  Bell  is  the  great  privilege  of  Mrs.  William 
Hall  Sieberst.    Admirably  fitted  by  her  sincere  and  genial  per- 
sonality, to  be  the  most  honored  woman  in  this 
conclave  of  representative  women,  she  has  by  her  cordial 
manner  endeared  herself  to  the  thousands  of  visitors  to 
the  building. 

Personally  she  is  strong  and  capable  and  ma'<es  a 
most  efficient  hostess  at  this  important  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  exposition.  Philadelphia  is  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Sieberst  as  well  as  that  of  the  Liberty  bell.  But  for 
four  months  America's  most  cherished  relic  is  enshrined 
in  the  loggia  of  the  Keystone  State  pavilion  on  the 
grounds  of  the  exposition. 

Mrs.  Sieberst's  charming  young  daughter  is  with  her 
during  her  stay  in  California. 

The  Maryland  building,  a  replica  of  the  Carroll 
residence  at  Carrollton,  Maryland,  is  built  of  brick  in 

authentic  Colo  n  i  a 
style,  and  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a 
permanent  edifice  to  remain  as  il 
stands,  when  the  rest  of  the 
"Dream  City"  has  faded  away. 
It  has  an  exceedingly  gracious 
hostess  in  Miss  Elizabeth  Hems- 
ley  and  any  visitor  to  the  exposi- 
tion, who  has  met  Miss  Hemsley, 
A'ill  take  away  a  distinctly  pleas- 
ant remembrance  o  f  Maryland 
hospitality. 

Oregon  has  one  of  the  most 
.MR.S   CIIAULKS  A.  CRAY  remarkable  buildings  at  the  expo- 


sition, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  representative,  being  built  of  Oregon 
fir  logs  in  pioneer  style.  The  lines  are  along  those  of  the  Parthenon, 
great  logs  being  used  to  reproduce  the  marble  columns  in  the  historic 
original. 

Over  this  unique  pavilion  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Gray  of 
Salem  has  been  called  to  preside,  and  she  is  doing  il  in 
a  most  charming  and  hospitable  manner,  meeting  people 
in  a  lively  and  courteous  way  that  creates  a  favorable 
impression.  She  is  a  thorough  booster  for  her  state  and 
the  exposition,  going  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  give 
visitors  to  the  building  a  warm  welcome,  and  make 
them  feel  that  the  Oregon  building  is  their  home. 

Mrs.  Gray  is  a  member  of  a  pioneer  family  of  Ore- 
gon, and  has  visited  every  town,  except  two,  in  her 
native  slate. 

1. 

->  -T- 

The  hostess  of  Mount  Vernon,  the  shrine  of  America, 
which  has  been  exactly  reproduced  at  the  exposition,  is 
Miss  Nannie  Ran- 
dolph Heth.  Virginia 
could  not  have  sent 
a  more  appropriate  one,  for  Miss 
Heth  is  a  descendant  of  the  Bali 
family  in  the  same  line  as  Gener- 
al Washington. 

The  hostess  of  the  Virginia 
pavilion  has  brought  to  the  expo- 
sition the  most  interesting  collec- 
tion of  Colonial  furniture  in  exist- 
ence, all  of  the  period  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  Much  of  it  was 
formerly  owned  and  used  by  the 

Washinctors  at  Mount  Vernon.  ^iss  KWDoi.ni   iii  iii 


THE  National  Council  of  Women 
Voters  met  in  convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  July  8th,  9th  and  iOth. 
Approximately  4,000,000  womcii 
are  represented  in  the  support  of  the  council, 
though  active  participation  in  the  business  o! 
the  convention  was  given  only  to  the  fifty-one 
delegates  from  the  Iwlve  states  and  one  tern 
tory  now  enjoying  the  right  of  equal  suffrage. 

The  object  of  the  organization  is  to  educate 
women  for  the  duties  of  citizenship  that  come 
with  their  enfranchisement;  to  secure  favorjcle 
legislation  in  states  where  equal  suffrage  has 
already  been  granted;  and  to  aid  in  the  ex- 
tension of  equal  suffrage  throughout  the  United 
States. 

In  the  form  of  resolutions  the  council  pu'. 
itself  upon  record  as  opposing  the  lowering  of 
ethical  standards  in  legislation;  and  the  com- 
mercializing vice  in  any  form,  and  pledged 
support  to  all  measures  tending  toward  the  !.t;t- 
terment  of  economic  conditions. 

Reports  of  the  states  in  which  equal  suffrage 


has  become  a  fact,  were  made  through  tiicii 
delegates  as  follows: 

Wyoming,  Hon.  Mary  Bellamy;  Colorado, 
Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford;  Utah.  Mrs.  R. 
H.  Bradford;  Idaho,  Miss  Margaret  Robnts; 
Wash  ington,  Mrs.  Virginia  Wilson  Mason; 
California,  Mrs.  Mary  1.  Gamage;  Oregon, 
Dr.  Viola  C  oe ;  Arizona,  Hon.  Frances 
Munds;  Kansas,  Mrs.  Effie  Hiatl  Van  Tuyl; 
Alaska,  Mrs.  Cornelia  Hatcher;  Illinois,  Mrs. 
II.  M.  Brown;  Montana,  Mrs.  Doi  Dthv  B. 
Johnson;  Nevada,  Miss  Anne  H.  Martin. 

From  the  President  of  the  United  Stales 
came  a  letter  of  regret  that  the  aflairs  of  the 
nation  necessitated  his  presence  in  the  east.  The 
cordial  and  gracious  reception  given  the  coun- 
cil's representative,  Mrs.  Harrison  G.  Foster, 
in  January,  when  an  invitation  was  extended 
him  to  be  present  at  this  convention,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  following  reply: 

"White  House.  Washington.  Jan.  28,  1915 
"My  Dear  Mrs.  De  Voe: 

"  I  he   invitation    of   the    National  Council 


of  Women  Voters  asking  me  to  be  present  at 
their  national  convention  to  be  held  in  San 
I  rancisco.  July  8-10,  1915,  is  most  attractive 
to  me  and  I  wish  most  unaffectedly  that  I 
might  give  myself  the  pleasure  of  being  pres- 
ent. It  is  plain,  however,  that  my  public  duties 
will  prevent  my  being  in  San  Francisco  at  that 
time.  The  pressure  of  critical  matters  ufjon 
me  is  constant  and  I  have  had  several  times 
to  revise  my  plans  for  the  year  after  the  ad- 
journment of  congress.  It  wcuid  be  impossible 
for  me  to  make  a  definite  engagement  as  yet 
with  regard  to  midsummer. 

"I  beg  that  you  will  express  to  (he  commit- 
tee my  warm  appreciation  ai;d  sincere  regret. 
'C  ordially  and  sine  erely  yours, 

"Woodrow  Wilson." 

In  the  election  of  officers,  the  following 
speaks  for  the  success  and  future  building  of  this 
great  work: 

Honorary  Prcsidail,  Mrs.  Abegail  Scott 
Duniway,  Oregon. 

(Concluded  on  page  28) 
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constrained  to  devote  much  time  and  energy 
to  squabbles  between  rival  candidates  for  jobs, 
instead  of  being  free  to  give  his  great  abilities 
to  really  important  questions  of  national  policy. 
Exceptionally  favored  as  he  is  by  education, 
experience  in  public  affairs,  and  independent 
fortune,  he  has  the  opportunity  of  great  distinc- 
tion in  public  life.  His  achievement  in  that 
regard  will  be  less  rather  than  more  assured,  if 
he  be  continually  harrassed  by  clamor  for 
office. 

The  local  offices  with  which  the  writer  is 
most  familiar  are  those  of  the  sheriff,  and  the 
clerks  of  the  local  courts.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  more  efficient  public  servants  than  Mr. 
Mulcrevy,  clerk  of  the  superior  court;  Mr. 
Dennis,  clerk  of  the  justice  court,  and  Mr.  Eg- 
gers,  the  sheriff.  Long  experience  and  training 
enable  them  to  do  their  work  promptly  and 
well,  but  if  the  principle  of  the  non-partisan 
ballot  law  be  set  aside,  we  will  have  as  candi- 
dates for  the  succession  men  with  no  knowledge 
or  experience  whatever,  whose  only  claim  is 
that  they  wear  some  sort  of  party  label  pasted 
on  them  by  the  politicians  who  operate  party 
machines. 

The  principle  that  fitness  for  office  depends 
wholly  upon  the  personal  and  not  at  all  upon 
the  political  qualifications  of  the  candidates,  is 
the  principle  of  the  non-partisan  ballot  law.  It 


(Concluded  from  page  9) 

is  the  same  principle  that  actuates  men  in  the 
couduct  of  their  private  business  affairs. 

Governor  Johnson  has  had  the  wisdom  and 
the  courage  to  recognize  this  doctrine,  and  to 
provide  through  this  law  for  its  application  to 
the  public  business,  and  it  will  prove  to  be  by 
no  means  the  least  useful  and  popular  act  in  his 
remarkably  valuable  service  to  his  state. 

The  only  opposition  to  the  law  comes  from 
defeated  candidates  and  from  politicians  in 
search  of  jobs.  To  secure  these  they  appeal 
to  the  .spirit  of  party,  under  cover  of  which 
they  seek  to  aggrandize  themselves.  It  is  an  ap- 
peal of  hyprocrisy  and  of  false  pretense,  than 
which  few  things  have  in  the  past  proved  more 
harmful. 

While  a  party  is  carrymg  out  a  general  de- 
sign, each  man  has  in  ultimate  view  his  own 
1  rivate  interest,  and  as  soon  as  the  party  has 
achieved  its  purpose  each  member  becomes  in- 
tent upon  that  interest,  which,  thwarting  the  in- 
terest of  others,  breaks  the  party  into  factions, 
and  occasions  more  confusion. 

The  spirit  of  party  exists  under  different 
forms  in  all  governments,  but  is  seen  in  its  great- 
est rankness  in  those  of  popular  character,  and  is 
truly  their  worst  enemy.  The  alternate  domina- 
tion of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by 
revenge,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  The 
common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  party 


spirit  make  it  the  interest  and  the  duty  of  a 
wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it.  It 
serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and 
to  enfeeble  the  public  administration.  It  agi- 
tates the  community  with  ill  founded  jealousies, 
and  kindles  the  animosity  of  one  part  against 
another.  There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  are 
useful  checks  upon  the  administration,  and 
serve  to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This 
may  be  true  within  certain  limits,  and  in  mon- 
archical governments  patriotism  may  look  with 
indulgence,  if  not  with  favor,  upon  party  spirit. 
But  in  those  of  a  popular  character  it  is  a  spirit 
not  to  be  encouraged.  From  the  natural  tend 
encies  of  men  there  will  always  be  enough  of 
that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose,  and  since 
there  is  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  eflort 
ought  to  be  to  mitigate  it.  A  fire  not  to  be 
quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigilance  to 
prevent  its  bursting  into  flame,  lest  instead  of 
warning  it  should  consume. 

The  writer  realizes  that  these  may  be  thought 
to  be  "old  fogy  ideas,"  "out  of  date,"  "mis- 
taken notions  of  public  affairs."  That  may  be 
true ;  but  the  last  paragraph  above  was  writ'en 
by  George  Washington  in  his  farewell  address, 
and  the  next  above  it  was  written  by  Benjamin 
Franklin.    I  am  quite  content  to  err  with  tiiein. 
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sponsible  for  the  organization,  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  exposition,  the  name  of 
Rudolph  Julius  Taussig  must  not  be  omitted. 
Taussig  is  a  director  and  the  secretary  of  the 
exposition.  He  is  a  retired  merchant  coming 
to  San  Francisco  in  1876,  and  was  engaged 
in  business  on  the  Pacific  coast  for  many  years 
before  he  retired.  He  was  born  in  New  York 
in  I  86 1 .  He  is  ex-president  of  the  Mechan- 
ics Institute;  regent  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  many  years  has  been  associated 
with  institutions  representing  industrial  and  me- 
chanical art. 

Hamilton  M.  Wright,  author  of  several 
books,  including  one  descriptive  of  the  Philip- 
uine  Islands,  is  editor  of  the  division  of  exploi- 
tation. He  wrote,  with  John  S.  Stephens,  first 
civil  engineer  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  book, 
"America  Across  the  Seas,"  and  has  written 
many  articles  concerning  the  glories  of  the  ex- 
position. He  has  been  associated  with  the 
exposition  three  and  one-half  years. 

" Evef'^Teoman,''  in  its  typographical  excel- 
lence and  in  the  interest  of  its  news  and  feature 
articles,  is  representative  of  the  nobility  of  the 


women  of  California  who  have  taken  so  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  affairs  of  California," 
said  he.  "To  the  readers  of  Everyivoman  the 
exposition  offers  a  marvelous  opportunity  and 
one  that  will  not  come  again.  No  where  in 
the  world  is  so  splendid  an  ocasion  offered  to 
make  a  serious  study  of  the  world's  best  ef- 
forts as  exemplified  at  the  exposition.  I  am 
sure  that  if  every  reader  of  Everyxvoman  will 
study  the  exposition  carefully  and  consider  that 
she  has  here  an  opportunity  for  exceeding  thai 
offered  by  a  journey  to  Europe  in  times  of 
peace,  she  will  find  the  study  both  enjoyable 
and  instructive.  Such  an  intimacy  with  the 
glories  of  the  exposition,  its  marvels  of  art  and 
sculpture  will  always  remain  a  charming  mem- 
ory. The  editorial  bureau  of  the  exposition 
will  be  more  than  glad  to  furnish  a  great 
variety  of  material  relating  to  the  artistic  charms, 
architecture  and  sculpture;  and  this  informa- 
tion may  prove  invaluable  in  making  that  care- 
ful study  of  its  features  which  the  exposition 
justifies.  One  should  spend  six  weeks  at  least 
upon  the  grounds  to  gain  a  comprehension  of  its 
architecture  alone." 


The  new  and  handsomely  appointed  Chan- 
cellor Hotel,  which  is  situated  so  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  city,  on  Powell  street  adjoining 
Union  Square,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Voters  League.  The  International  Con- 
gress of  Women  also  have  made  it  their  home, 
and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  center  of  attraction  for 
club  women  whose  quarters  lie  all  about  this 
very  desirable  and  well  managed  hotel. 

h     h  h 

"Are  you  the  editor  of  this  paper?"  asked 
the  lady  visitor  with  the  pink  spats. 

"Yessum,"  we  replied,  with  poised  pencil. 
"Well,"  I  called  to  ask  you  if  you  would 
please  use  larger  type.  My  name  was  in  your 
paper  five  times  last  month,  and  a  neighbor 
of  mine  told  me  she  never  saw  it." 


Clayton  Herrington  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

Merchants'  Exchange  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Building  CALIFORNIA 
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Metropolitan  Museum  in  New  York,  remarked 
that  that  was  the  way  a  woman  would  look 
in  heaven.  The  sculptor  says  that  it  is  the 
way  Susan  B.  Anthony  looked  on  earth. 

Artists  in  trying  to  portray  the  strength  of 
Miss  Anthony's  character  have  given  her  a  look 
of  hardness.  Artists  dominated  by  the  thought 
of  her  tender,  womanly  heart  have  made  her 
look  just  a  gentle  little  old  woman.  It  was 
Adelaide  Johnson  who  portrayed  Susan  B. 
Anthony  with  truth  and  rare  insight,  and  "to  the 
hfe." 

She  likes  to  talk  of  the  majestic  character 
of  Miss  Anthony's  purpose.  "Every  line  and 
movement  indicate  her  purpose  and  express  it,  as 
in  fact,  do  those  of  every  one  of  us." 

"The  Susan  B.  Anthony  type  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing," continued  the  sculptor.  "I  am 
earnestly  demanding  that  it  be  perpetuated  in 
portraits,  not  portraits  by  me,  I  do  not  mean 
that,  but  the  type  must  be  preserved  in  portrait- 
ure. The  next  generation  will  be  calling  for 
it,  seeking  everywhere  for  it. 

"The  face  of  the  suffragette  is  a  softer  face 
than  that  of  the  pioneer  of  women's  rights; 
though  it  is  a  still  a  fighting  face,  the  fight 
is  no  longer  against  such  terrible  odds.  It  has 
the  same  strength  of  feature  and  the  same  con- 
scious purpose  that  the  faces  of  so  many  men 
and  women  lack." 

One  of  the  many  interesting  things  one  re- 


calls on  renewing  Mrs.  Johnson's  acquaintance 
is  that  she  was  among  the  first  members  of  the 
Lyceum  Club  International,  of  London.  That 
club  has  benefited  by  her  interest  and  warm 
support,  and  has  in  turn  delighted  to  honor 
her  on  occasions  of  importance.  In  times  of 
peace  and  happiness  in  London  it  was  the 
Lyceum's  great  pleasure  to  entertain  visiting 
celebrities,  and  American  women  were  numerous 
among  these  guests,  Mrs.  Johnson  being  one 
of  the  prominent  favorites  at  the  famous  re- 
ceptions. 
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FOR     TIRED  MEN 
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Kamarin 

Imported    from  Russia 
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Announcement  to  the  Ladies! 


From  12  to  5  p.  m.  we  will 
Serve  a   Buffet  Luncheon 


Refreshments  Complimentary 
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The  Big  Steamship 

"Congress" 

TIk'  rounil  trip  I'ari's  now  fl- 
fcctivc  hctwfcn  i'i>asl  i)()rt>  arc 
niuisually  low  and  iiichule  IxTtli 
and  meals. 

.Address  for  inlurniation 

C.  D.  DUNNAN 

Passenuer  1  rallic  .M.anaKi'r 
Pac.  Coast  Steamship  Company 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Ideal  Resort  of  the  Santa  Cruz  iMountains 

OPEN   THE   YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first- 
class  hotel.  Spacious  livi  room  and  dining  room  with  wide  open 
fireplaces.  Running  water  and  tlcctric  lights  in  all  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard,  gardens,  berry 
patches,  poultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and  climate  unsurpassed. 
Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

A  Place  to  Play,  a  Place  to  Rest; 

A  Place  to  Eat  Your  Meals  With  Zest, 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soqu«  I,  Santa  Cruz  Couiily,  Cal. 

OPEN   THE   YEAR  ROUND 


Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  Vacation   Land.     California's  Popular 
Playgroimds   Provide   Every  Natural 
Attraction 

Seashoie   Forest   Mountain  Riv^r 

Superb    Climate,    the    Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Matchless  Scenery.    Easily  Reached  Over 
the  Lines  of  the 


Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

Hundreds  of  Delightful  Places  for 

A  DAY.  A  WEEK  OR  A  MONTH'S 
PLEASURE 
MT.    TAMALPAIS    AND    MUIR  WOODS— 
A  journey  to   a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
steam  railroad;  Muir  Woods,  a  grove  of  primeval 
redwoods. 

SAUSALITO  FERRY— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate; 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 150-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the   Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL— Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
dillerent  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA— The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from    San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA — A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
kncwn  excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths:  good  accommodations;  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE— Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs;  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  groves,  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE— On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San  Francisco;  stage  from  here  for  California 
Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3.000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant:  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

URIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley;  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica." Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery:  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs:  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwoorl  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free   Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our   Agents   or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 


Ticket  Offices: 
Market  St., 


SausaliKi  Ferry.  Foot  of 
;.nd  K74  Market  St.. 
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full  of  the  spirit  of  play  and  the  beauty  of 
child-life.  Furio  Piccirilli's  delicate  marble  of 
the  Mother  with  her  First  Child  is  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  the  exposition.  It  is  set 
upon  a  pedestal  in  the  colonnade  looking  to- 
wards the  lagoon. 

C.  L.  Pietro's  Mother  of  the  Dead,  especial- 
ly at  this  time,  carries  much  significance.  It 
portrays  an  old  woman,  with  grief-stained  coun- 
tenance, sitting,  looking  into  space  while  her 
arms  are  about  a  small  child,  the  son  of  her 
dead  son. 

In  painting  as  in  sculpture  woman  as  a  moth- 
er is  an  ever-present  subject.  Carl  Melcher's 
Mother  and  Child  is  one  of  the  most  spoken  of 
paintings  in  this  great  artist's  room  in  the 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  Cecelia  Beaux'  greatest 
charm,  perhaps,  lies  in  her  understanding  of 
child  life.  Mary  Curtis  Richardson  has  never 
proven  so  felicitous  as  in  the  Young  Mother  and 
the  Sleeping  Child.  And  so  one  could  go  on 
ad  finitum  naming  hundreds  of  exemplifications 
of  the  indisputable  part  woman  as  a  mother 
plays  in  this  world. 


For  the  real  live  babies  there  is  a  regular 
little  wonderland  of  a  playground  annexed  to 
the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  fac- 
ing the  main  entrance  to  Jewel  City.  With  an 
outlook  upon  radiant  gardens  the  little  ones 
may  play  in  sand  piles,  making  mud  pies,  swing- 
ing in  comfortable,  safe  swings,  see-sawing, 
playing  dolls  or  rolling  pins  or  a  dozen  other 
things  that  kiddies  love  to  do.  And  all  this 
while  mother  is  either  seeing  the  exposition  or 
earning  her  daily  bread. 

Heller :  Do  you  think  severe  religious  Irainmg 
really  prevents  a  person  from  wrong-doing? 

Slfeller :  Well,  it  doesn't  exactly  prevent  it, 
but  it  certainly  detracts  from  the  pleasure  one 
gets  from  sinning. — Life. 

President  Wilson  put  the  say  in  Sayville, 
but  it  was  the  American  people  who,  with  unan- 
imous voice,  applied  the  dern  to  Dernbur. — 
New  York  Sun. 


(Concluded  from  page  21 ) 


to  him  the  tribute  of  a  highminded  unselfish 
work  devoted  to  a  noble  end.  Let  us  hope 
that  a  rich  harvest  will  crown  his  efforts  in  our 
city. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  the  pleasure  the 
public  took  in  Beethoven's  great  work,  the  ninth 
symphony.  What  depths  of  thought,  what 
grandeur  of  designs  far  surpassing  everything 
of  his  contemporaries  and  perhaps  of  the  fu- 
ture, are  lavished  upon  this  wonderful  compo- 
sition. Under  Bach,  Haydn  and  Mozart  the 
symphony  and  the  sonata  had  attained  tiieir 
complete  development  in  form.  Under  Beetho- 
ven a  new  soul  was  mfused  mto  them.  He 


painted  character  as  no  other  musician  has  done. 
His  predecessors  perfected  instrumental  music 
in  its  form,  Beethoven  touched  it,  and  it  be 
came  a  living  soul. 

*         *  ¥ 

Miss  Alice  Gentle  who  has  charmed  us  so 
many  times  with  her  remarkable  Carmen  dur- 
ing the  presence  of  the  Bevani  Opera  Company 
in  this  city  has  relumed  to  San  Francisco  and 
is  hard  at  work  studying  new  parts  of  operas. 
She  is  just  perfecting  the  fascinating  role  n 
the  Opera  of  Tosca  with  the  help  of  Mr.  Jo  ' 
siah  Zuro,  who  claims  that  it  will  be  one  ol  her 
best  interpretations. 


(Concluded  from  page  25) 

President,  Mrs.  Emma  Smith  De  Voe,  605 
Perkins  Building,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Honorary  V  ice-President,  Rev.  Olympia 
Brown,  Racine,  Wis. 

Vice-President  at  Large,  Jane  Addams,  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  111. 

Vice-President,  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gamage,  Cal. 

Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  Harrison  G. 
Foster.  312  North  Cliff  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash., 

Treasurer,    Dr.     Sarah    Kendall,  Seattle, 

Executive  Committee:  Hon.  Mary  Bellamy, 
Wyoming;  Mrs.  Mary  C.  C.  Bradford,  State 
House,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Mrs.  Susa  Young 
Gates,  Utah;  Miss  Margaret  S.  Roberts, 
Idaho;  Mrs.  Virginia  Wilson  Mason,  2501 
North  Washington  St.,  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Miss 
Virginia  Deal,  1408  California  St.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.;  Dr.  Viola  M.  Coe.  841  Love- 


joy  St.,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mrs.  Frances  W. 
Mund,  Custer,  Arizona;  Mrs.  Bertha  Fell 
Ihompson,  Garden  City,  Kansas;  Mrs.  Keller, 
Alaska;  Mrs.  Grace  Wilbur  Trout,  Chicago. 
III.;  Mrs.  Dorotfiy  B.  Johnson.  Butte,  Mont.; 
Miss  Anne  H.  Martin,  Reno,  Nevada;  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Gamage,  San  Francisco. 

Committee  on  Campaign  Slates,  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Chapman  Catt,  New  York  City. 

Committee  on  Health  and  Legislation,  Dr. 
Lucy  Waite.  Park  Ridge,  111. 

Committee  on  History  of  Woman  Suffrage, 
Ida  Husted  Harper.  The  Farragut.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Committee  on  Social  Equity,  Dr.  Viola  Coe, 
i  'ortland.  Ore. 

Committee  on  Literature,  Mrs.  Mary  T. 
Gamage,  California. 


"EVERYWOMAN" 
is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  in  San 
Francisco: 

SUTTER  HOTEL 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 
HOTEL  PLAZA 

Union  Square 

L.  SHUDILL 
2216  Polk  Street 
S.  F.  ART  FRAMING  CO. 
Fillmore  and  Haight  Streets 
G.  VRACHLiOTTI 
I  508  Polk  Street 
UNITED  NEWS  AGENTS 
902  Market  Street 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Sutler  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 
WOBBERS 
771  Market  Street 
WHEATLEY  NEWSTAND 
Kearny  and  Market  Street 
WORLD'S  NEWS  CO. 
All  Stands:  P.  P.  /.  E. 
THE  EMPORIUM 
Market  Street 
S.  P.  NEWS  STAND 
Ferry 

FIELDING  HOTEL 
Mason  and  Ceary 
HALE  BROS. 
Market  St  reel 
HOTEL  HERALD 
Jones  and  Ellis  Streets 
HOTEL  FAIRMONT 
HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 
INSIDE  INN 
P.  P.  /.  E. 
KEY  ROUTE  NEWS  STANDS 
AND  BOATS 
ARGONAUT,  DR.  ST. 
3rd  and  Market  Streets 
ADAMS  NEWS  CO. 
123  Powell  Street 
CLIFI  HOTEL 
Ceary  and  Mason  Streets 
H.  COHEN 
2101    Fillmore  Street 
S.  P.  NEWSSTAND 
4lh  and   Totvnsend  Streets 
BELLEVUE  HOTtiL 
Ceary  and  Mason  Streets 
BOOK  OMNORIUM 
1350  Fillmore  Street 
GOLDEN  GATE  NEWS  CO. 
Kearny  and  Market  Streets 
Porvell  and  Post  Streets 
PAUL  ELDER  BOOK  sriOP 
239  Cranl  Avenue 
THE  LOGUE 
Fillmore  and  McAllister  Streets 
LATHAM'S 
1  509  Polk  Street 
MARK'S  &  FINK 
918  Market  Street 
NATIONAL  NEU  j  CO. 
988  Market  Street 
MANX  HOTEL 
O'Farrell  and  Porvell  StrcJs 
McFARLANE  &  Rt:,ICH 
Sausalilo  Ferrv  Newsstand 
WILLIAM"  O TTEN 

1651  Polk  Street 
PALACE  HOTEL 
Market  Street 
REGENT  NEWS  CO. 
490  Sutler  Street 
ROBERTSON 
222  Stockton  Street 
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the  millionaire  suffragist  of  Los  Angeles,  made 
a  plea  for  national  suffrage  and  told  of  his 
famous  Mens  League  of  Southern  California, 
numbering  one  hundred  members,  all  wealthy 
and  influential,  pledged  to  further  the  cause 
of  woman's  suffrage  "in  the  State,  in  the  nation 
and  in  the  world."  Mrs.  Hannah  A.  Nolan, 
factory  inspector,  and  Miss  Ida  A.  Green,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  Traveller's  Aid,  also 
spoke  on  uniform  laws  that  equal  suffrage  will 
eventually  brmg  about. 

The  Oregon  Federation  of  IVoman's  Clubs 
has  received  a  plea  from  the  women  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  for  help  in  the  present 
suffrage  campaign  in  the  East  and  the  request 
will  be  met  by  all  possible  assistance  that  may 
be  rendered.  As  a  preliminary  the  club  women 
have  persuaded  prominent  men  of  the  West 
to  send  telegrams  and  letters  to  the  Eastern 
suffragists  indorsing  suffrage  because  of  its  suc- 
cess in  the  State  of  Oregon.  Mrs.  Sarah  A. 
Evans,  president  of  the  Woman's  Clubs  has 
presented  the  plea  to  the  women  of  the  State, 
with  the  suggestion  that  loyal  support  be  given 
their  Eastern  sisters. 

The  IVoman's  Civic  Welfare  Club  listened 
to  a  discussion  on  "Community,  Self-Culture 
work"  at  its  August  meeting.  Dr.  Chapman 
also  addressed  the  club  on  "War  Brides,"  in 
which   he  said   the   making   for  peace  rested 


As  President  of  the  California  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs,  the  late  Mrs.  Hoppin  held 
her  first  and  last  Federation  board  meetmg  on 
July  31st,  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco, 
coming  from  her  home  at  Yolo  to  complete  her 
organization.  The  following  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments were  then  appointed: 

Immigration — Mrs.  George  E.  Colby,  Oak- 
land. 

Child  Welf.are — Mrs.  E.  R.  Foster.  Los 
Angeles. 

Legislature — Mrs.  William  C.  Colby,  Ber- 
keley. 

Bureau  Library  of  Information  and  Reci- 
procity— Miss  Susan  T.  Smith,  State  Library, 
Sacramento. 

Club  Extension — Mrs.  D.  M.  Cates.  Long 
Beach. 


Little  Albert,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  is 
intensely  afraid  of  thunder.  One  afternoon 
in  July  the  little  chap  wandered  away  from 
the  house  and  was  caught  in  what  promised 
to  be  a  most  severe  electric  storm.  His  father, 
who  was  watching  him  from  the  porch,  saw 
him  come  running  toward  the  house  at  about 
the  time  the  first  drops  began  to  fall.  His 
terrified  expression  seemed  to  increase  with  each 
bound  he  made,  and  his  lips  were  noticeably 
moving. 

"What  were  you  saying,  Albert?"  question- 
ed his  father. 


largely  with  women.  He  commended  Jano 
Addams,  together  with  the  members  of  the 
Women's  Peace  Part})  of  whom  Miss  De 
Graff  of  Portland  is  a  worker  in  behalf  of 
peace. 

The  Ebell  Club  of  Los  Angeles  has  com- 
pleted its  departmental  plans  for  the  coming 
year.  Those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the 
various  sections  are: 

General  Curator,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Ward. 

Assistant  General  Curator,  Miss  Laura  Pax- 
son. 

Browning  Study  Department — Mrs.  Thomas 
Stowell  and  Mrs.  Sydney  J.  Parsons,  cura- 
tors; Mrs.  E.  C.  Gates,  secretary;  Miss  Marian 
Moffatt,  credentials. 

Expression — Mrs.  Fred  Betts,  curator;  Mrs. 
Hot  Johnson,  assistant  curator;  Mrs.  N.  O. 
Anderson,  secretary ;  Mrs.  Henry  Levinson, 
critic;  Mrs.  Harry  Andrews,  credentials. 

Shakespeare — Miss  M.  E.  Elliott,  curator; 
Miss  Ethelyn  Ashton,  assistant  curator;  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Stavnow,  secretary;  Mrs.  Edward 
North,  instructor. 

Drama — Mrs.  F.  W.  King  and  Mrs.  E.  T. 
Pettigrew,  curators;  Miss  May  Neill,  secretary; 
Mrs.  D.  Hildebrand,  credentials. 

Music — Mrs.  Harmon  Ryus,  curator;  Mrs. 
J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  assistant  curator;  Mrs.  Hora- 


Fcderation  Emblems — Mrs.  Florence  Scho 
neman,  San  Pedro. 

State  University  Clubhouse  Loan — Mrs.  S. 
L.  Wiley,  Fresno. 

Necrology — Mrs.  H.  H.  Borcher,  Selma. 

State  Endowment,  Southern — Mrs.  Robert 
Burdette. 

State  Endowment,  Northern — Mrs.  F.  G. 
Denniston,  San  Francisco. 

Art — Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  Berkeley. 

Music — Mrs.  Walter  Longbotham,  Los  An- 
geles. 

Literature — Mrs.  George  Reinhardt,  Berke- 
ley. 

History  and  Landmark — Mrs  C.  C.  Arnold. 
Riverside. 

Peace — Mrs.  C.  C.  Cumberson,  Redwood 
City. 


"I  was  reminding  God  that  I  am  a  mm 
ister's  son!  "  he  replied,  breathlessly. 

h      h  h 

Mrs.  Grantly,  a  regular  customer  of  one  of 
the  flower  women  in  a  London  suburb,  announc 
ed  while  passing  one  morning: 

"I  am  going  to  give  you  an  unusually  larg( 
order  for  flowers  next  week,  for  my  daughter's 
coming-out." 

"Yis,  mum.  I  shall  see  that  you  ave  the 
very  best  for  'er,  pore  dear.  Wot  were  she  put 
in  for?" — Harper's  Magazine. 


tion  Coggswell,  secretary;  Mrs.  Frederic  Bra- 
den,  credentials. 

California  History  and  Landmarks — Mrs. 
A.  S.  C.  Forbes,  curator;  Mrs.  C.  Q.  Stan- 
ton, assistant  curator;  Mrs.  Bruce  Cass,  sec- 
retary; Miss  Frances  St.  John,  credentials. 

Books  and  Conversation — Mrs.  John  S. 
Thayer,  curator;  Mrs.  Edith  Harvey,  assist- 
ant curator;  Miss  Belle  Baer,  secretary;  Mrs. 
Edward  H.  Garrett,  credentials. 

Civics  and  Parliamentary  Law — Mrs.  Chas. 
McKel  vey  and  Mrs.  Loren  O.  Crenshaw,  cur- 
ators; Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Douglas,  secretary; 
Mrs.  George  MacLellan,  credentials. 

Art  and  Travel — Mrs.  Grantland  B.  Long, 
curator;  Mrs.  Samuel  E.  Faroat,  assistant  cur- 
ator; Mrs.  C.  Fletcher  Quillian,  secretary; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Rodgers,  credentials;  Miss  Helen 
A.  Brooks,  instrutcor. 

Social  Science — Mrs.  Charles  N.  Flint,  and 
Mrs.  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  curators;  Miss  Mattie 
H.  Wilson,  secretary;  Miss  Helen  Switzer, 
credentials. 

French — Mrs.  David  S.  Barmore,  curator; 
Miss  Sarah  Menzies,  assistant  curator;  Mrs. 
Louise  de  Roulet,  secretary;  Madame  Isabelle 
de  Kupezdron,  instructor. 

Bible  Literature — Mrs.  W.  S.  Bartlett,  cura- 
tor; Mrs.  C  harles  F.  Patterson,  secretary;  Miss 
Sarah  Hurst,  credentials. 


C  ivics  and  Political  Science — Mrs.  C  harlcs 
H.  Adams. 

Conservation  of  Forests — Mrs.  J.  1  .  Boyles, 
Woodland. 

Commissioner — Mrs.  Harriet  M.  Meyer, 
Los  Angeles. 

Waters — Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall,  Sacramento. 

Philanthropy — Mrs.  P.   F.   Powers,  Napa. 

PuIjIk  Heath — Mrs.  R.  I'.  Garner,  San 
Bernardino. 

Country  Life — Mrs.  Lillian  Clark,  Berkeley. 

Civil  Service  Rerofrm — Mrs.  N.  A.  Gella- 
line,  Redondo  Beach. 

Home  Economics — Miss  Maud  Murchio, 
Berkeley. 

Industrial  and  Social  Conditions  -Mrs. 
Frank  A.  Gibson.   Los  Aiii^clos. 


"San    Fr.Tncisco's   Finest  C.ifctcria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

IMIKLAN  BUILDING 
Entrant  t  s  : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 

Seating  Capacity  1,000  I.irKC  Lobby 

Free  Checking   Stand  Orchestra 

Vocal  Entertainment  Kcasonable  Prices 

Complete  Variety  Quickest  Service 

Clean    Linen  Sanitary 

Acclaimed    by   its    Patrons   the  "Best" 
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if  the  worst  befalls  her,  it  will  be  a  confession 
of  weakness  that  will  spur  on  the  allies  to  give 
her  the  "coup  de  grace." 

In  what  has  been  written  we  have  been 
considering  the  state  of  the  belligerent  countries 
of  Europe  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  outsider. 
But  the  truth  is  that  we  of  the  United  States 
are  not  so  much  on  the  outside  as  we  may 
think.  As  this  is  set  down,  we  seem  to  be  drift- 
ing toward  a  rupture  with  Germany.  But 
even  if  President  Wilson  manages  to  steer  a 
way  out  of  the  Lusitania  affair  without  a  resort 
to  the  last  appeal  of  natior.s,  we  will  not  be 
unaffected  by  the  course  of  events  abroad. 
When  pacifists  have  failed  to  excite  a  loath- 
ing for  war  by  a  recital  of  its  horrors,  they 
have  appealed  to  the  surer  instinct  of  self- 
interest,  and  no  one  is  unaware  nowadays  that 
the  interdependence  of  the  peoples  of  the 
world  is  such  that  no  great  calamity  can  occur 
to  one  without  its  being  felt  in  some  degree 
by  others.  The  measure  in  which  the  war 
in  Europe  has  affected  us  in  our  social  rela- 
tions, the  undercurrents  of  thought  it  has  de- 
veloped, the  realignment  of  opinion  and  feeling 
with  respect  to  the  great  issues  at  stake — 
these  are  matters  difficult  of  determination. 
But  with  respect  to  the  new  problems  flowing 
from  the  disruption  and  rearrangement  of  com- 
mercial intercourse,  speculation  is  on  surer 
ground.  So  long  as  we  manage  to  keep 
out  of  the  sanguinary  mess  in  the  Old  World, 
our  chiefest  concern  will  have  to  do  with  the 
effect  the  great  upheaval  will  have  on  our  finan- 
cial, industrial  and  commercial  welfare.  Let  us 
see  if  any  lessons  are  to  be  drawn  from  our 
experiences  of  the  year  past,  or  if  any  dangers 
beset  us,  even  though  we  manage  to  avoid  the 
great  calamity  of  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  merchandise  balances  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  have  averaged  approximately 
$  I  40,000,000  a  month  over  a  period  of  seven 
months,  with  no  reason  to  believe  that  they 
will  be  any  less  for  an  indefinite  period  to  come, 
and  every  reason  to  expect  that  they  will 
rather  increase  until  the  day  of  exhaustion 
dawns. 

The  European  countries  at  war  which  are 
open  to  our  trade  have  met  these  balances  by 
the  sale  of  securities  held  by  them.  But  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  speculative  hold- 
ings across  the  water  have  in  a  great  measure 
been  liquidated  to  meet  these  balances,  and 
unless  some  means  are  devised  to  bring  into  the 
American  market  the  stocks  and  bonds  held 
abroad  for  purely  investment  purposes,  it 
taxes  prevision  to  see  how  Great  Britain, 
France,  Russia  and  Italy  are  to  continue  to 
make  indefinitely  the  enormous  purchases  that 
have  marked  the  first  year  of  war.  Even  if 
these  foreign  governments  were  able  to  lay 
their  hands  on  the  investment  securities  held 
by    their   nationals — a    problem   no    one  has 


(Concluded  from  Page  4) 

offered  to  solve  up  to  this  time — there  would 
come  a  day,  at  the  present  rate  of  expenditure, 
when  the  enormous  sum  thus  represented — it  has 
been  estimated  at  as  high  as  five  billion  dollars 
— would  be  exhausted,  and  then,  it  would  seem, 
there  would  be  no  recourse  for  these  countries 
save  to  loosen  their  grip  on  the  enormous  re- 
serves of  gold  they  hold,  if  they  hoped  to 
continue  their  purchases  in  the  United  States. 
Indeed,  this  movement  of  gold  is  already  in 
evidence,  for  it  is  estimated  that  in  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  $120,000,000  of  the 
yellow  metal  has  found  its  way  into  the  United 
States  to  cover  balances,  and  there  is  appre- 
hension that  the  flood  will  swell  in  volume 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

The  term  "apprehension"  is  used  advisedly, 
for  already  farsighted  observers,  and  men  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  disasters  that  are  likely 
to  follow  any  disarrangement  of  the  delicatelv 
balanced  instrument  we  call  commerce,  are  be- 
ginning to  sound  a  warning,  bidding  us  remem- 
ber there  is  a  law  of  compensation  that  eventual- 
ly will  even  up  the  score  between  us  and  the 
nations  that  are  buying  so  heavily  of  us  now, 
if,  indeed,  it  does  not  leave  us  worse  off. 

The  dangers  these  men  have  reference  to 
are  a  consequence  of  the  inevitable  inflation  of 
prices  that  war  brings  on.  It  is,  of  course, 
quite  clear  that  a  large  body  of  Americans  will 
be  at  least  temporarily  enriched  by  the  demand 
for  our  foods  and  our  wares.  The  farmers 
of  the  country  have  benefited  by  hundreds  of 
millions  in  the  enhanced  cost  of  the  staples 
of  life,  and  every  industry  that  is  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  has 
experienced  a  sudden  access  of  energy.  But 
the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  staples  of  life  has 
injuriously  affected  all  those  not  engaged  in  their 
production,  and  it  is  manifest  that  with  the  end 
of  the  war  there  will  be  as  sudden  a  cessa- 
tion of  activity  in  the  plants  now  devoted  to 
the  making  of  the  things  that  are  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  of  war  as  there  was  an 
accession  at  its  breaking  out.  Factories  have 
been  constructed  solely  for  these  ends,  and  their 
usefulness,  in  a  very  large  measure,  can  be 
calculated  to  run  synchronously  with  the  dura- 
tion of  hostilities.  With  the  coming  of  peace, 
they  will  be  consigned  to  the  scrap  heap. 

If,  as  seems  all  too  likely,  there  is  a  general 
inflation  as  a  result  of  abnormal  conditions, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  economic  condition 
in  this  country  that  will  ensue  on  the  making 
of  terms  in  Europe  will  fall  little  short  of  catas- 
trophe. The  labor  that  has  fattened  during 
the  speeding-up  process  of  making  things  to  be 
destroyed  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  will  find 
itself  out  of  employment,  with  many  lean  years 
ahead;  the  farmer  will  suddenly  discover  his 
markets  abroad  cut  off;  and  every  man  in  every 
walk  of  life  will  feel  the  pinch  that  makes  his 
neighbor  wince. 


Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  this  is  a  singular 
point  of  view.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been 
suggested  in  numerous  quarters  that  are  not 
given  to  pessimism  and  which  have  the  best, 
that  is  to  say  the  most  selfish,  reasons  for  tak- 
ing a  "safe  and  sane"  purview  of  the  situation. 

A  financial  expert  of  the  National  City 
Bank  of  New  York  summarizes  the  situation 
in  this  way: 

"There  is  no  prospect  for  any  counter  move- 
ment while  the  war  lasts,  but  eventually  the 
counter  movement  will  come,  supported  by  all 
the  influences  that  naturally  work  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  and  in  what  position  will  this 
country  be  to  meet  it?  We  can  not  safely  use 
this  gold  until  normal  conditions  are  restored 
and  the  ether  nations  are  able  to  sell  us  some- 
thing for  it.  We  dare  not  use  the  available 
credit  ourselves,  for  that  can  only  be  done  by 
wholesale  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  public 
— borrowing  far  beyond  the  needs  of  our  legiti- 
mate, natural  and  safe  development.  The  con- 
dition of  the  country  under  such  an  indebted- 
ness, and  with  the  inflation  of  nominal  values 
which  such  an  amount  of  expenditure  would 
cause,  would  be  most  precarious,  and  indeed 
hopeless  until  the  deflation  was  accomplished. 
With  the  war  over  and  natural  laws  again  in 
play,  with  prices  and  wages  on  a  fictitious  basis, 
the  best  country  in  the  world  to  sell  in  and  the 
poorest  to  sell  from,  with  productive  capacity 
over-developed  and  the  export  business  gone, 
our  losses  would  far  exceed  all  the  profits  of 
the  war  period." 
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It  caused  laughter,  not  an  attack  upon  the 
Germans. 

"This  impersonality  of  the  whole  thing;  this 
fact  that  men  are  fighting,  not  because  they 
want  to  fight,  but  because  they  have  been  told 
to  fight,  is  difficult  to  understand.  I  came 
back  with  a  feeling  of  confusion. 

"It  seems  unbelievable  to  me  that  some  per- 
son, such  as  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  could  not  be  accused  of  any  personal  inter- 
est, might  not,  with  a  little  effort,  do  much 
to  clear  up  such  a  situation. 

"At  present  the  civil  governments  are  too 
united  to  seem  to  care  for  anything  but  vic- 
tory, but,  nevertheless,  one  gets  the  impression 
that  they  are  agreed  that  the  war  must  not 
go  on  too  long.  It  is  possible  that  they  are 
startled  by  the  dreadful  possibilities.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  as  they  read  of  trenches  which  have 
been  concreted  and  built  with  carefully  planned 
beams,  they  are  worrying  if  they  do  not  repre- 
sent a  terrible  danger  to  all  civil  government. 

"I  got  the  feeling  in  Germany  that  there  was 
a  tremendous  feeling  against  us  because  of  our 
supplying  the  allies  with  ammunition.  I  got 
the  feeling  in  France  of  strong  feehng  against 
us  because  we  had  not  protested  against  the 
Belgian  invasion.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
general  thought  is  that  America  may  help 
toward  peace  and  that  there  is  general  hope  for 
it. 

"It  seems  to  be  the  thought  in  Germany  that 
if  the  war  ends  on  a  military  basis,  through  a 
Russian  victory,  the  result  would  be  an  inevit- 
able and  general  establishment  of  militarism 
of  the  Russian  sort,  but  that  if  it  should  be 
made  through  an  English  victory,  this  would 
be  less  likely  to  occur.  Thus,  I  think,  the  Ger- 
mans believe  peace  through  England  to  be  more 
hopeful  than  peace  through  Russia. 

"The  Kaiser  was  in  Galicia  when  we  were 
in  Germany,  and  so,  of  course,  we  made  no 
effort  to  see  him,  but  we  were  received  eagerly 
by  many  of  the  most  notable  people  of  the 
nation. 

"In  England  our  reception  was  very  cordial 
from  the  most  distinguished. 

"France  could  not  have  done  better  by  us 
than  she  did.  Among  those  who  greeted  us 
there  with  great  cordiality  was  the  grandson  of 
Lafayette.  He  thought  that  in  the  existing 
situation  lay  a  great  chance  for  America  to  be 
of  service  to  the  world. 

"But  the  bitterness  of  France  is  most  acute. 
No  Frenchman  will  admit  that  France  ever 
will  stop  fighting  until  the  last  inch  of  her 
soil  is  free.  In  France  I  talked  with  one 
old  man  whose  attitude  was  almost  maniacal. 

"The  German  feeling  toward  America  is 
curious.  They  are  angry,  of  course,  but  they 
seem  to  be  more  hurt  tl.an  incensed  by  the  fact 
that  we  are  furnishing  supplies  and  ammuni- 


tion to  the  allies.  They  are  bitter,  but  they 
are  grief-stricken. 

"I  met  one  Austrian  professor  who  I  think 
was  convinced  that  we  are  well  within  our 
rights  in  trading  as  we  do,  and  I  think  that 
usually  I  could  almost  have  convinced  pro- 
testing Germans  of  the  righteousness  of  our  posi- 
tion if  I  could  have  had  them  by  themselves. 

"The  willingness  of  the  Germans  for  self- 
sacrifice  in  the  national  cause  is  tremendously 
impressive.  They  are  content  to  give  everything 
to  help  Germany  carry  on  the  war.  One  man 
whom  I  have  known  for  years,  and  whose 
library  was  wonderful,  has  given  that. 

"I  know  of  nothing  more  impressive  than 
to  watch  the  young  recruits  in  Germany  as 
they  are  going  forward  to  the  front.  I  re- 
member one  troop  of  five  hundred,  none  of 
whom,  apparently,  were  of  more  than  19  years. 
Upon  their  bayonets  bouquets  were  bound,  their 
caps  flooded  with  ribbons. 

"It  thrilled  me,  shocked  me,  horrified  me 
to  see  them  march  gayly  toward  the  slaughter. 
"I  believe  the  Socialists  in  Germany  are  re- 
gaining some  lost  strength,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  also  true  in  Italy. 

"I  have  spoken  of  the  lack  of  personal 
hatred  among  the  troops.  One  interesting  epi- 
sode was  brought  to  my  attention.  An  officer 
came  back  to  England  for  decoration  and  pro- 
motion. He  told  the  story  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  led  his  men  into  unexpected  sight  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  German  bathers  in  a 
stream.  He  ordered  his  men  to  fire  upon  the 
bathers,  but  they  refused.  His  subsequent 
statement  was  that  he  had  not  intended  a  real 
volley,  but  had  given  the  order  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  frightening  the  Germans." 

'What    should    American    women    do  to 
help?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Miss  Addams  answered, 
"except  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  their  general 
duty  to  fix  their  minds  upon  the  subject.  It 
must  be  impressed  upon  their  sensibilities  that 
this  slaughter  has  a  terrible  biological  sig- 
nificance. 

"In  this  interview  I  do  not  wish  to  go  into 
that  discussion,  but  I  hope  that  every  Amer- 
ican woman  will  give  thought  to  it.  Every 
woman  has  a  right  to  special  interest  in  it. 
Would  not  artists  rise  in  strong  revolt  at  sight 
of  art  works  battered  and  destroyed?  Life  is 
of  woman's  making. 

"To  say  that  woman's  protest  is  not  patriotic 
is  absurd.  Women  are  as  earnest  in  their 
patriotism  as  men  could  be.  Even  the  soldiers 
cry,  almost  complaining  that  we  are  good  to 
them  when  sick  but  send  them  back  to  battle 
in  the  trenches. 

"There  is  revolt  arising  among  the  younger 
n.en,  as  well  as  among  women.  Their  pro- 
test is  far  more  notable  than  that  of  older 
ones. 


"To  find  those  who  feel  that  killing  men  in 
warfare  is  akin  to  murder  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
while  among  the  older  men  the  point  of  view 
that  killing  is  excusable  if  done  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  nationality  is  more  common. 

"There  is  no  lack  of  sentiment  against  the 
war,  and  it  is  growing.  The  socialist  current  is 
aghast.  The  Christian  thinkers  are  aghast,  and 
this  is  as  true  of  thoughtful  Jews. 

"It  may  be  that  we  met  exceptional  persons, 
but  I  think  I  am  not  mistaken  in  believing  that 
this  sense  of  protest  is  quite  general. 

"I  was  told,  for  instance,  about  five  men 
who  were  sent  back  from  the  hospitals  to  the 
fighting  line  and  there  committed  suicide.  They 
could  not  endure  the  horror  of  again  participat- 
ing in  the  slaughter  of  war.  The  thought  was 
in  their  minds  of  two  thousand  men  killed  daily 
and  nothing  gained  thereby." 
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Professor  Armes'  paper  on  the  "Beginnings 
of  Californian  Literature"  n>as  read  to  a  de- 
lighted audience  at  the  Congress  of  Authors 
and  Journalists,  on  the  "great  day"  of  that 
great  convention, — the  day  on  rvhich  Ina  Cool- 
hrith  was  crorvned  Poet  Laureate  of  California. 
His  prominent  part  in  the  congress  helped  to 
make  it  the  great  success  it  Was,  and  shortly 
afterward  came  his  splendid  and  scholarly 
work  in  connection  with  the  Creek  drama  in 
Berkeley,  when  Miss  Margaret  Anglin  pro- 
duced those  famous  plays. 

BY  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  was  signed  February  2, 
1848,  and  ended  the  war  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  the  lat- 
ter succeeded  to  all  the  rights  and  title  of  the 
former  to  a  vast  territory,  of  which  California 
was  but  a  part.  It  was,  however,  generally 
recognized  as  the  most  valuable  part,  because 
of  its  mild,  equable  climate,  its  great  forests 
of  virgin  timber,  and  its  numerous  and  extens- 
ive fertile  valleys,  well  adapted  not  only  for 
stock  rasing,  which  had  been  the  principal  in- 
dustry of  the  Mexicans  but  for  all  agricultural 
purposes.  Gold  had  been  discovered,  to  be 
sure,  near  the  San  Fernando  mission,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  as  early  as  1842; 
but  the  discovery,  notwithstanding  a  shipment 
to  the  United  States  Mint,  had  attracted  little 
attention,  and  few  at  the  time  the  treaty  was 
signed  could  have  guessed  that  ere  a  year  had 
passed  gold  and  California  would  be  considered 
synonomous  terms.  But  a  few  might  have,  for 
on  January  24,  1 848,  only  nine  days  before 
the  date  of  the  treaty,  James  Marshall  had 
made,  in  the  mill-race  of  a  mill  that  he  was 
constructing  for  General  Sutter  in  the  foothills 
some  forty  miles  from  New  Helvetia,  the  dis- 
covery that  set  the  world  a-talking.  Efforts 
weer  made  to  suppress  the  fact,  but  the  news 
was  too  important  to  be  kept  and  ran  like  wild 
fire  up  and  down  the  coast.  When  it  became 
known  that  more  might  be  made  in  a  month 
prospecting  in  the  creeks  and  river  beds  than 
by  years  of  labor  tilling  the  soil,  there  was  such 
a  rush  for  "the  diggings"  that  the  towns  and 
farms  were  well-nigh  deserted.  As  time  went 
on  and  the  supply  of  the  precious  metal  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Colonel  Mason,  the  acting  gover- 
nor of  California,  and  his  young  military  secre- 
tary. Lieutenant  William  Tecumseh  Sherman, 
concluded  to  leave  Monterey,  then  the  capital 
of  California,  and  see  the  mines  for  themselves. 
What  they  found  seemed  to  them  important 
enough  to  warrant  sending  a  special  messenger 
to  Washington  with  the  news  of  the  discovery, 
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and  a  lieutenant  was  therefore  commissioned  to 
carry  a  sample  can  of  gold  and  an  official  re- 
port on  the  mines  to  the  President.  He  took 
passage  on  a  ship  that  was  sailing  from  Mon- 
terey for  Peru,  transferred  at  the  Peruvian  port 
to  a  steamer  for  Panama,  crossed  the  Isthmus 
on  horseback,  took  a  steamer  to  Jamaica,  and 
thence  sailed  to  New  Orleans.  From  here  he 
was  able  to  telegraph  the  report  to  President 
Polk  in  time  for  him  to  incorporate  the  infor- 
mation that  it  contained  in  his  report  to  con- 
gress. On  December  5,  1848,  that  body  was 
electrified  by  the  President's  statement  anent  the 
conditions  in  California — "the  accounts  of  the 
abundance  of  gold  in  that  territory  are  of 
such  an  extraordinary  character  as  would  scarce- 
ly command  belief  but  for  the  authentic  re- 
ports of  officers  in  the  public  service  who  have 
visited  the  mineral  districts  and  drew  the  facts 
which  they  detail  from  personal  observation." 

1  his  official  confirmation  of  the  rumors  that 
had  reached  the  east  by  more  d:rect  routes 
started  what  has  been  aptly  termed  "the  great 
stampede"  to  California.  The  world  had 
seen  nothing  like  it  before;  it  has  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind  equal  to  it  since.  During  the  next 
year  the  scanty  population  of  the  territory  that 
Mexico  had  but  a  few  months  previously  ceded 
to  the  United  States  was  increased  by  nearly 
a  hundred  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  cciine 
from  the  states — "the  plains  across,  the  Isthmus 
over,  or  the  Horn  around,"  as  a  German  '49er 
put  it.  Young,  hardy,  enterprising  men,  lured 
by  the  hope  of  a  quickly  and  easily  won  for- 
tune, these  Argonauts  had  few  other  traits  in 
common.  Side  by  side  were  bearers  of  the 
most  honored  names  in  America  and  sons  of 
nobody,  society's  darlings  and  social  outcasts, 
college  graduates  and  village  dunces,  thrifty 
Yankees  and  improvident  ne'er-do-wells,  men 
of  the  highest  moral  character  and  blackguards 
who  made  crime  a  profession. 

Such  a  sudden  influx  of  so  large  a  number 
of  immigrants  of  such  diverse  traits  could 
hardly  fail  to  disturb  social  conditions  in  a 
populous  and  settled  community.  And  Califor- 
nia was  neither  populous  nor  settled.  At  the 
of  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  there  was  a  small 
population,  mainly  of  Spanish  or  Mexican  de- 
scent, along  its  coast ;  and  a  still  smaller  popu- 
lation, mainly  of  American  settlers,  in  the  Sac- 
ramento Valley.  In  consequence  of  the  war  the 
good  feeling  that  had  previously  existed  be- 
tween these  two  classes  had  been  disturbed ; 
on  the  one  side  was  an  ill-concealed  hatred  of 
the  conqueror,  on  the  other  an  out-spoken  con- 


tempt for  what  was  felt  to  be  an  inferior  race. 
The  change  of  sovereignty  was  not  followed 
immediately  by  a  change  of  law,  and  until  Cali- 
fornia was  admitted  as  a  state,  which,  because 
of  the  antagonism  between  the  slave  states  and 
the  free,  was  not  until  September  9,  I  850,  the 
laws  of  Mexico  were  nominally  the  laws  of 
the  land.  But  few  in  the  mines  knew  or  cared 
what  these  laws  were.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
genius  for  law,  order,  and  government  there- 
fore asserted  itself,  and  the  miners  soon  estab- 
lished courts,  in  which  the  traditions  of  "home" 
were  followed,  save  where  the  anomalous  con- 
ditions necessitated  the  modification  of  Oid  laws 
or  the  establishment  of  new.  A  fell  of  inde- 
pendence was  thus  engendered,  and  in  morals 
and  manners  each  man  was,  to  an  extent  im- 
possible in  an  older  community,  a  law  unto 
himself. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  such  a  society — a  so- 
ciety of  fierce  contrasts  and  of  sudden  changes 
in  fortune,  "where  the  boldest  bluffs  held  good 
and  the  wildest  tales  were  true,  "  and  where 
the  restraining  influence  of  an  organized  public 
opinion  was  lacking — that  Californian  literature 
had  its  birth.  The  preliminary  throes  may  be 
said  to  have  antedated  the  conquest,  for  when 
the  treaty  that  made  it  a  part  of  the  United 
States  was  signed,  California  could  boast  of 
two  weekly  newspapers  in  English.  In  1833  a 
printing  press  had  been  brought  from  Mexico  to 
Monterey,  and  on  it  were  printed,  in  Spanish, 
a  number  of  proclamations  and  other  official 
documents  and  even  several  small  books.  In 
1846  Walter  Colton,  chaplain  of  the  U.  S. 
frigate  Congress,  and  later  the  first  American 
alcalde  of  Monterey  and  author  of  "Three 
Years  in  California,"  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  these  early  days,  and  Robert 
Semple,  afterwards  chairman  of  the  convention 
that  gave  California  its  first  constitution,  "res- 
cued the  old  press  from  a  garret,"  and  from 
the  battered  and  incomplete  fonts  of  type  that 
they  found  with  it  printed  "The  Californian," 
the  first  number  of  which  was  dated  August  I  5. 
A  few  months  later,  on  January  9,  1847,  at 
the  little  village  to  the  north  that  was  so  soon 
to  outstrip  the  capital  in  importance,  the  Mor- 
mon, Sam  Brannan,  issued  the  first  number 
of  "The  Yerba  Buena  Star,"  with  E.  P. 
Jones  as  editor.  This  little  weekly  vigorously 
protested  against  the  proposal  to  change  the 
name  of  Yerba  Buena  to  San  Francisco,  but 
practical  reasons  prevailed  and  the  change  was 
made.  After  ten  issues,  therefore,  the  paper, 
bowing    to    the    inevitable    but  unreconciled, 
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changed  its  name  to  "The  CaHfornia  Star." 
Both  of  these  papers  had  to  suspend  pubHcation 
for  a  while  in  consequence  of  the  rush  to  the 
mines — Colton  says  that  as  everybody  else 
had  left  Monterey  it  seemed  hardly  worth  while 
to  publish  a  newspaper,  so  he  concluded  to 
stop  and  go  too!  — and  both  were  merged  into 
"The  Aha  California"  in  Januar,  1849. 

Not  all  the  pioneers  came  to  the  new  El 
Dorado  \sith  the  idea  of  getting  their  fortunes 
directly  from  the  mmes ;  many  hoped  to  get  their 
share  of  the  golden  sands  of  Pactolus  more  in- 
directly, and  as  one  looks  over  the  roster  of  pap- 
ers and  magazines  that  were  established  in  the 
years  that  followed  the  rush,  one  is  almost  led 
to  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  pioneers 
had  journalistic  and  literary  ambitions!  Week- 
ly papers  multiplied  rapidly,  the  weeklies  in 
the  centres  of  population  were  transformed 
into  dailies,  and  weekly  papers  and  month- 
ly magazines  of  a  more  or  less  literary 
rature  were  soon  established  and  served  as  med- 
iums for  the  publication  of  the  lucubrations  of 
the  early  humorists,  poets  and  story-writers. 
These  papers  and  magazines  came  directly 
into  competition  with  similar  Eastern  and  Eng- 
lish publications,  which  were  eagerly  read  by 
the  voluntary  exiles  from  "home."  Writing 
of  the  audience  addressed  by  his  early  efforts, 
Brete  Harte,  who,  to  be  sure,  arrived  a  little 
after  the  heroic  age  had  passed,  says,  "Eastern 
magazines  and  current  Eastern  literature  formed 
their  literary  recreation,  and  the  sale  of  the 
better  class  of  periodicals  was  singularly  great. 
Nor  was  this  taste  confined  to  American  litera- 
ture. The  illustrated  and  satirical  English 
journals  were  as  frequently  seen  in  California 
as  in  Massachusetts."  Two  results  followed: 
the  Californian  literary  papers  and  magazines 
were  usually  short-lived;  and  the  majority  of 
the  clever,  educated  young  men  and  women  that 
wrote  for  them  attempted  to  conform  to  recog- 
nized literary  canons,  adopted  a  conventional 
tone,  and  produced  feeble,  imitative  literature 
that  could  have  been  written  anywhere  and 
would  have  been  considered  excellent  nowhere. 
But  some,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  express- 
ed in  their  work  the  free,  untrammelled  spirit 
of  the  life  around  them;  and  a  few  of  these, 
because  with  their  emancipation  from  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  they  combined  genuine  literary 
ability,  won  national  appreciation  and  a  more  or 
less  enduring  fame. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  a  detailed  account 
of  these  early  literary  publications,  but  a  few 
words  must  be  said  about  the  most  important. 
Those  curious  to  know  more  will  find  it  in 
"The  Story  of  the  Files,"  by  Ella  Sterling 
Cummins,  now  Mrs.  Mighells,  to  whom,  as 
many  of  the  files  are  no  longer  in  existence, 
every  worker  in  this  field  must  be  under  obli- 
gation. 

The  first  weekly  paper  that  paid  much  at- 
tention to  literature  was  "The  Golden  Era," 
the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  De- 


cember, 1852,  by  Rollin  Mallory  Daggett,  a 
New  Yorker,  and  J.  Macdonough  Foard,  a 
native  of  Maryland,  both  of  whom  had  barely 
attained  majority.  After  struggling  a  while 
as  a  weekly,  it  became  a  monthly  magazine 
and  as  such  had  a  long,  but  checkered,  exist- 
ence. In  its  pages  appeared  the  first  feeble  lisp- 
ings  of  many  a  writer  that  later  the  world  was 
glad  to  hear  speak.  Bret  Harte,  for  instance, 
was  connected  with  it  as  compositor,  contributor 
and  associate  editor. 

I  he  first  literary  magazine  was  "The  Pio- 
neer," which  began  publication  m  January, 
1854,  under  the  editorship  of  Ferdinand  Cart- 
wright  Ewer,  a  Har\ard  graduate,  who  later 
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was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Episcopalian 
clergyman  of  New  York.  In  its  "Introductory" 
it  announced  that  it  aimed  to  be  "the  Knicker- 
bocker Magazine  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  and 
throughout  its  all  too  brief  career  its  standard 
was  uniformly  high,  many  a  well-known  name 
— Pollock,  Derby.  Swett,  Soule,  Hittell — ap- 
pearing in  the  list  of  contributors.  But  its  span 
of  life  was  short:  with  the  number  for  June, 

1856,  the  editor  gave  up  the  struggle,  and  soon 

thereafter  he  was  ordained. 

Three  weeklies  also  date  from  1854:  "  I  he 
Bon  Ton  Critic,"  a  humorous,  satirical,  and 
critical  journal;  "The  Wide  West."  which 
has  been  termed  "decidedly  the  best  literary 
weekly  of  the  lime";  and  "The  California 
Mail";  but  all  proved  ephemeral. 

In  July,  1856,  appeared  the  first  number  of 
"Flutchings'  Illustrated  California  Magazine," 
of  which  James  H.  Hutchings,  a  native  of 
England,  was  editor  and  proprietor.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  white  men  to  visit  the  Yosemite, 
and  the  illusrated  account  of  "The  Yo-Ham-i- 
te  Valley"  that  opened  his  magazine  first  made 
its  wonders  generally  known.  In  1861  he 
ceased  publication,  retired  to  the  Yosemite  and 
built  the  first  hotel  there;  and  was  long  there- 
after identified  with  the  Valley.     In  his  later 


days  nothing  pleased  the  old  gentleman  more 
than  to  be  termed  "the  Father  of  the  Yo- 
semite." No  writers  that  later  attained  promi- 
nence were  associated  with  this  magazine.  "I 
felt,"  its  editor  wrote  some  thirty  years  after 
its  establishment,  "that  an  illustrated  periodical 
of  even  less  scientific  and  literary  pretension 
[than  '  I  he  Pioneer  Magazine']  was  the  espe- 
cial want  of  the  time"  ;  and  it  is  mainly  for  the 
woodcut  illustrations  of  early  Californian  life 
that  the  magazine  is  now  of  interest. 

In  May,  1858,  "The  Hesperian,"  which 
has  been  characterized  as  a  "nice  little  maga- 
zine," began  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  Mrs.  F.  H.  Day,  and  attracted  to  itself  a 
few  articles  by  such  well-known  writers  as  "Old 
Block,"  "Caxton,"  Soule,  and  Calvin  Mac- 
donald.  But  neither  this  fact  nor  the  change 
of  name  to  "The  Pacific  Monthly"  in  1863  en- 
sured it  long  life. 

It  was  followed,  in  1864,  by  "The  Califor- 
nian," established  largely  as  a  vehicle  of  ex- 
pression for  a  number  of  clever  journalists  with 
literary  aspirations  who,  to  use  Mr.  William 
Dean  Howells'  happy  phrase,  "brilliantly  co- 
operated to  its  early  extinction."  Spite  of  the 
fact  that  Bret  Harte's  "Condensed  Novels"  and 
"Bohemian  Papers"  and  "Mark  Twain's" 
"Jumping  Frog  of  Calaveras  County'  first  saw 
the  light  in  its  pages,  it  ran  its  course  in  three 
years. 

In  1868,  the  year  following  its  death,  Anton 
Roman,  a  San  Francisco  bookseller,  established 
"The  Overland  Monthly,"  which  it  was  hoped 
would  become  to  the  Pacific  Coast  what  the 
"Atlantic"  was  to  the  Eastern.  Bret  Harte 
was  made  its  first  editor  and  was  retained 
when,  after  a  year,  Mr.  Roman  sold  the  maga- 
zine to  John  1  I.  Carmany,  who  long  afterwards 
wrote,  "I  can  scarcely  forbear  saying  that  I 
spent  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  make  Bret 
Harte  famous — that  being  the  amount  thai  I 
lost  on  the  management  of  the  "Overland  ." 
But  he  adds,  "I  shall  always  look  back  to  that 
period  of  my  life  as  the  brightest  of  my  exist- 
ence— in  connection  and  close  association  with 
the  stars  of  C  alifornian  literature — Joaquin 
Miller.  Mark  Twain,  Bret  Harte,  Charles 
Warren  Stoddard,  Edward  Sill,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
Josephine  Clifford,  and  many  others."  hinally 
however,  Mr.  Carmany  'grew  tired  of  throwing 
his  money  away  and  the  maga/inc  came  to  an 
end  in  1875." 

Since  then  many  another  literary  weekly 
paper  and  monthly  magazine  "has  came"  and 
"has  went,"  as  one  of  his  henchmen  said  of  a 
certain  local  politician;  but  an  account  of  them 
has  no  place  in  a  paper  on  the  beginnings  of 
Californian  literature. 

(Conlinued  in  October) 
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THE  women  of  the  West  will  be  a  vital 
force  in  winning  freedom  for  the 
women  of  America.  The  beneficial 
and  effective  use  that  Western  women 
are  making  of  the  vote  in  the  enfranchised  states, 
their  growing  power  in  national  politics  com- 
bined with  able  leadership  will  win  the  national 
suffrage  amendment. 

The  first  act  of  the  enfranchised  women  of 
Nevada  was  to  form  a  league  for  better  govern- 
ment, that  woman  suffrage  should  be  demon- 
strated a  success.  The  lesson  of  the  Nevada 
suffrage  campaign  was  organization,  and  a 
powerful  instrument  lay  at  hand  for  a  state- 
wide civic  league.  Every  precinct  in  the  state 
that  had  twenty-five  votes  (and  often  less) 
had  been  organized  with  a  woman  precinct 
leader,  meetings  had  been  held  in  these  precincts 
addressed  by  local  men  and  women  or  speakers 
of  national  reputation,  every  voter  in  the  state 
had  been  circularized  several  times  with  suf- 
frage arguments,  a  course  made  necessary  by 
a  sometimes  passive,  but  in  the  main  antagonistic 
press.  In  spite  of  the  predictions  and  opposition 
of  party  leaders,  suffrage  carried  on  November 
3  last  by  a  triumphant  majority.  The  women 
decided  not  to  lose  the  efficient  organization 
that  had  done  the  work,  and  the  Nevada 
Women's  Civic  League  was  accordingly  found- 
ed by  the  Nevada  Equal  Franchise  Society  at 
its  final  convention  last  February,  and  inherited 
the  organization  of  the  State  Suffrage  Society, 
which  had  won  the  campaign. 

The  first  bulletin  issued  by  the  league  states: 

"The  Nevada  Women's  Civic  League  is  a 
state  organization,  founded  I-'cbruary  18,  1915, 
by  the  Nevada  IC(|ual  Franchise  Society  at 
its  state  convention,  to  meet  a  general  de- 
mand for  newly  enfranchised  women  for  in- 
formation about  the  wise  use  of  the  ballot.  Re- 
gardless of  their  previous  attitude  toward 
woman  suffrage,  Nevada  women  are  enter- 
ing upon  their  civic  duties  seriously,  have 
registered  in  large  numbers  for  tlie  city 
elections  and  are  preparing  tlienisclves  to 
exercise  their  political  rights  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  community  and 
state,  but  to  Iielp  the  cause  of  women  every- 
where. The  Civic  League  was  founded  there- 
fore in  response  to  a  widespread  demand  for 
information,  advice,  lectures  and  literature, 
on  the  part  of  Nevada's  women  voters. 

"The  league  lias  no  connection  with  any 
political  party  and  is  non-partisan.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  advance  the  political  education  of 
women  and  to  promote  public  opinion  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  slate  r)f  Neva<la.  Tile 
membership  of  the  State  League  consists  of 
tlie  local  leagues  organized  throughout  the 
state;  and  while  these  local  leagues  are  largely 
composed  of  women,  they  are  open  to  all 
citizens  of  Nevada  if  any  local  league  so  de- 
cides. The  state  league  has  prepared  a  simple 
model  constitution  suitable  for  the  work  of 
local  leagues,  which  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  state  headquarters.  This  constitu- 
tion invites  each  local  league  to  hold  a  fort- 
nightly meeting,  addressed  on  a  vital  topic 
by  a  well-informed  man  or  woman  of  the 
community,  livery  Nevada  town  and  settle- 
ment or  iireciiict  is  urged  to  establish  a  local 
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league  or  committee,  should  that  committee 
consist  of  only  one  person,  and  correspond- 
ence with  state  lic:i(!i|n;irters  is  invited.  " 

Subjects  of  study  bearing  on  national,  state 
and  municipal  problems  are  suggested  in  this 
bulletin;  the  laws  of  voting,  registration  and 
citizenship  are  discussed,  lists  of  books  and  mag- 
azines have  been  prepared,  and  a  civic  refer- 
ence library  established  at  state  headquarters 
in  Reno.  The  league  took  an  active  part  in 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  legislature  (which 
women's  votes  did  not  elect,  as  Nevada  women 
were  enfranchised  November  3  last,  the  day 
this  reactionary  legislature  was  elected)  ;  it 
sent  delegations,  protests  and  resolutions  from 
its  branch  leagues  in  all  parts  of  the  state, 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  the  passing  of  undesir- 
able racing,  gambling  and  divorce  laws.  It 
led  a  campaign  in  the  last  city  election  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  Reno's  saloons  and  regu- 
late them.  It  is  co-operating  actively  with  the 
promoters  of  the  Lincoln  Highway,  and  for  the 
best  interests  and  better  government  of  Nevada. 

But  it  stands  also  for  wide  purposes  outside 
the  state.  Founded  by  the  Nevada  Equal  Suf- 
frage Franchise  Society,  it  has  a  tradition  to 
uphold,  and  is  helping  the  unenfranchised  wom- 
en of  other  States,  who  helped  us  so  generous- 
ly. The  Women  Voters'  Campaign  Alliance 
has  been  formed,  backed  by  Nevada  women, 
with  Miss  Jane  Addams  as  honorary  chairman, 
and  is  assisting  the  suffrage  campaigns  in  New 
Jersey  and  Massachusetts.  When  the  Con- 
gressional Union  for  Woman  Suffrege  issued 
its  recent  call  to  the  women  voters  for  a  con- 
vention to  devise  means  for  advancing  the 
national  suffrage  amendment,  the  Nevada 
Women's  Civic  League,  through  its  executive 
committee,  responded  by  electing  sixty-five  dele- 
gates, representing  all  sections  of  Nevada.  Many 
of  these  delegates  will  attend  the  convention 
in  San  Francisco  on  September  14,  15  and  1  6. 

This  co-operation  of  the  league  has  met 
with  opposition  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  the 
National  Suffrage  Association.  Following  the 
publication  of  the  list  of  delegates  in  the 
Suffragist,  the  official  organ  of  the  Congression- 
al Union,  published  at  Washington,  Dr.  Anna 
Howard  Shaw  addressed  a  personal  letter  and 
sent  literature  to  every  Nevada  delegate  and 
to  delegates  from  other  suffrage  states,  attack- 
ing the  Congressional  Union  for  its  alleged  pur- 
pose to  consolidate  the  women  voters  against 
the  democrats  and  asking  the  delegates  to  secure 
resolutions  placing  themselves  on  record  against 
it,  at  the  San  Francisco  convention  organized 


by  the  Union.  These  letters  are  not  only  an 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  local  state  organ- 
izations by  the  national  body,  but  are  an  ob- 
vious attempt  to  divide  delegations  in  order  to 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  convention,  while  mis- 
representing that  purpose. 

The  following  reply  to  Dr.  Shaw's  letter  was 
sent  to  every  Nevada  delegate: 


NEV.\I).\  WO.MLN'S  CIVIC  LK.\GUL 
1IK.\DQU.-\RTKRS 

August  28,  1915. 
Dear  .Suffragist  and  hellow  Voter: 

Nevada  women  are  at  this  time  called  upon 
to  take  the  most  important  line  of  action 
since  they  were  enfranchised. 

Dr.  .Anna  Shaw,  president  of  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  .Association,  re- 
cently distributed  letters  and  papers  widely 
liiroughout  the  state,  in  which  she  discusses 
her  erroneous  assumption  (she  herself  de- 
scribes it  as  an  "assumption"),  that  the  con- 
vention of  women  voters  being  organized  by 
the  Congressional  Union  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  September  14,  15  and  16,  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  "of  consolidating  the 
w-omen  voters  of  the  West  against  the  demo- 
cratic party  because  that  i)arty  has  not  passed 
national   suffrage  legislation." 

Dr.  Shaw's  acknowledged  assumption  is 
as  unfair  as  it  is  unfounded.  The  official 
call  to  the  convention,  signed  by  such  re- 
putable suffragists  and  recognized  humanitar- 
ians as  Airs.  O.  11.  P.  Belmont  and  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley  of  New  York,  Airs.  William 
Kent  and  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  of  California, 
and  other  representative  women  from  suffrage 
states,  says  explicitly:  "The  purpose  of  this 
convention  is  to  mature  plans  for  detinite  poli- 
tical action  on  the  part  of  women  voters  in 
support  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment. 
There  are  now  .ipiiroximately  four  million 
woman  voters.  Oiie-foiirtli  of  the  national 
senate,  one-sixth  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  oiie-tifth  of  the  electoral  vote 
comes  from  suffrage  states.  With  this  lever- 
age in  congress,  the  national  suffrage  amend- 
ment could  speedily  be  passed  if  the  women 
voters  would  unite  in  its  support.  This  con- 
vention is  an  attempt  to  devise  plans  for  unit- 
ed and  effective  action."  Thus  the  purpose  of 
the  convention  is  clearly  declared  to  be  to 
determine  policies.  It  will  be  a  deliberative 
assembly.  You  and  I  will  Iiave  full  ojjpor- 
tunity  to  discuss  and  decide  its  policies.  Tlic 
women  voters  have  it  in  their  own  hands  to 
define,  by  a  majority  vote  at  the  convention, 
the  position  they  wish  to  take  as  an  organized 
body  toward  i)olitical  parties  in  the  next 
congress. 

The  Congressional  Union  believes  that 
woman  suffrage  is  the  foremost  political  issue 
before  the  people  of  the  country.  Membership 
in  the  Union,  according  to  its  official  state- 
ment, is  "open  to  all  woman  who,  regarding 
woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political  issue 
of  the  day,  will  work  without  considering  the 
interest  of  any  national  political  party."  If 
the  organize<l  women  voters  do  not  regard 
tlie  winning  of  suffrage  for  all  the  women 
of  .America  not  only  the  paramount  political 
but  humanitarian  issue  of  the  day,  they  can, 
by  a  majority  vote,  reject  this  principle  upon 
which  the  work  of  the  Congressional  Union 
is  based:  if  they  do  so  regard  it,  they  can 
by  a  majority  vote  uphold  this  principle.  This 
is  undoubtedly  the  only  principle  which  will 
steer  the  national  amendment  not  only  safely 
but  expeditiously  through  congress.  .Aftet 
forty  years,  tiie  national  suffrage  amendment 
has  made  unprecedented  strides  in  congress 
since  the  Congressional  Union  began  its  work 
at  Washington  two  years  ago. 
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Many  letters  and  inquiries  have  reached 
me  since  the  receipt  of  Dr.  Sh;i\v"s  letter  in 
Nevada,  and  in  other  suffrage  states,  asking  if 
I  caused  delegates  to  be  appointed  lor  this 
convention  by  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Nevada  \\'omen's  Civic  League,  because  1  am 
"opposed  to  the  Democratic  partj-"?  1  cannot 
reiterate  too  emphatically  that  the  policy  of 
the  women  voters  toward  national  political 
parties  rests  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  dele- 
gates at  convention.  It  is  surely  unnecessary 
to  prove  that  my  position  is  non-partisan,  that 
the  Nevada  Women's  Civic  League  is  non- 
partisan, that  the  Nevada  Franchise  Society 
was  non-partisan,  and  that  our  firm  and  un- 
swerving non-partisanship  was  a  vital  con- 
tributing factor  toward  our  splendid  victory 
for  human  rights  on  November  3  last. 

I  am  going  to  this  convention  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  14  (and  I  hope  you 
will  goj,  because  it  is  the  first  convention  of 
women  voters  ever  called  to  frame  definite 
action  to  help  our  unenfranchised  sisters,  who 
helped  us  so  generously  in  the  Nevada  cam- 
paign. 1  am  going  because  it  is,  as  the  call 
states,  an  event  of  historical  significance;  it  is 
the  first  woman  voters'  convention  not  only 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
liistory  of  the  world,  to  devise  plans  for  united 
and  effective  action  to  enfranchise  all  the 
women  of  the  nation.  1  am  going  because 
1  wish  to  do  anytiiing  and  everything  1  can 
to  assist  in  this  great  purpose.  It  is  for  us 
.ill  as  members  of  the  convention  to  decide 
how  this  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished. 

.\ccordingly  I  liope  that  every  woman  whd 
regards  woman  suffrage  as  one  of  the  mo-,t 
important  reforms  before  the  people  of  'his 
country  today  and  who  wishes  to  be  a  dek- 
gate  to  the  Woman  Voters'  Convention  in 
.San  Francisco  on  September  14,  15  and  16 
will  immediately  notify  state  headquarters, 
sending  her  name  and  address. 

Hoping  earnestly  for  a  large  delegation  of 
Nevada  women,  believe  me. 

Cordially  and  sincerely  yours, 

ANNF  H.  .M.ARTl.V, 

State  President. 

Leaving  aside  the  propriety  of  the  national 
president's  course  toward  the  Congressional 
Union,  an  organization  of  suffragists  who  have 
served  suffrage  well,  whose  petition  to  join  the 
national  association  was  rejected  through  her 
efforts,  what  basis  exists  for  this  advice  to  the 
great  body  of  women  voters?  What  is  the  re- 
lationship between  t  h  e  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  and  these  children 
it  has  forgotten,  or  never  knew?  With  but 
a  few  exceptions  in  the  past,  no  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  National  Suffrage  Association 
has  existed  for  women  from  the  West,  to  whom 
enfranchisement  is  not  a  chimerical  vision  of 
tomorrow,  but  a  practical  achievement  of  today. 
The  national  board  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  the  saying  that  "a  rolling  stone  gathers  no 
moss."  While  it  has  borne  and  still  bears 
one  or  two  names  of  national  prominence  on  its 
letterheads,  it  does  not  contain  a  single  name 
of  practical  suffrage  achievement,  tested  by 
what  is  surely  a  fundamental  object  of  the 
national  association,  winning  campaign  states. 
Its  practice  is  to  elect  to  the  board  through  its 
convention  machinery,  those  Eastern  women  in 
the  main  who  have  slight  practical  experience 
or  whose  campaigns  have  failed.  What  is 
the  psychology  underlying  this  practice?  Is 
the  national  association  avoiding  that  efficiency 
which  may  win  campaigns  in  too  precipitate  a 
manner,  or  does  it  prefer  to  have  no  alien 


blood  near  the  throne  to  jeopardize  the  secur- 
ity of  the  present  dynasty?  How  else  can 
the  degeneration  of  the  great  spirited  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony into  a  mere  faction  be  explained? 

The  very  name  "West"  stands  for  ef- 
fectiveness and  suffrage  accomplishment,  winning 
states  to  strengthen  the  national  amendment; 
therefore  the  national  association  appears  to 
have  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  it.  A  national 
board  which  has  acquired  the  habit  ot  looking  for 
the  enfranchisement  of  America's  women  not  to- 
day, not  tomorrow,  but  fifty  years,  one  hun- 
dred years  hence,  perhaps,  if  all  goes  well,  not 
unnaturally  shrinks  at  the  hasty  methods  of  the 
West.  And  now,  according  to  its  president's 
letter,  it  shrinks  at  the  expeditious  and  spirited 
methods  of  the  Congressional  Union,  while  not 
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understanding  them.  This  letter  reveals  that  the 
national  board  has  not  fully  grasped  the  dif- 
rence  between  an  "anti-democratic  policy"  and 
an  "anti-party"  policy.  1  he  view  taken  that 
because  a  certain  policy  was  carried  out  in  the 
past  the  same  policy  will  be  relentlessly  pur- 
sued in  the  future,  is  perhaps  in  one  way 
logical,  but  unsound  in  the  premises,  as  condi- 
tions change  and  alter  policies.  The  Congress- 
ional Union  is  composed  of  women,  who.  "re- 
garding woman  suffrage  as  the  foremost  political 
issue  of  the  day.  will  work  without  considering 
the  interests  of  any  national  political  party." 
It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that  a  national  board 
which  "assumes"  that  such  women  will  forever 
fight  the  democratic  party  whether  that  party 
has  a  majority  in  congress  or  not.  also  never 
discovered  the  value  of  the  women  voters  as  a 
powerful  political  force  to  advance  the  freedom 
of  America's  women.  The  political  keenness 
and  insight,  and  the  aims  of  the  Congressional 
Union  cannot  be  fairly  judged  by  the  present 
standards  of  consecration  to  the  cause,  of 
statesmanship  and  of  efficiency  shown  by  the  of- 
ficial board  of  the  National  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.     It  remembered  its  chil- 


dren, tne  great  body  of  women  voters,  for 
the  first  time,  not  to  unite,  but  to  divide  them. 

The  convention  of  women  voters  in  San 
Francisco  on  September  14.  15  and  1  6.  to  de- 
vise plans  for  united  and  effective  action  to  en- 
franchise the  women  of  America,  is  already  a 
historic  success.  The  response  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised women  o  f  Nevada,  o  f  women 
throughout  the  enfranchised  West,  gives  hope 
for  the  future,  for  the  solidarity  of  women,  it 
justifies  our  faith  in  the  developing  power  of 
justice  on  the  human  mind;  it  strengthens  us  for 
future  work  to  see  the  women  voters  of  the 
country  sinking  personal  and  party  interests,  and 
coming  together  for  the  great  purpose  of  secur- 
ing justice  for  all  the  women  of  the  nation. 
4*  4 

Ella  Castillo  Bennett 
Thou  peri  of  the  west!  whose  twinkling  feet 
Have  spurned  the  lapping  waves,  that  seek  to 
meet 

The  rolling  hills — which  make  a  city  fair — 
Have   fled  before  them,   while  thy  streaming 
hair 

Floats  out  a  shimmering  golden  mass  to  roof — 
1  he  scene  below — with  shining  warp  and  woof. 
Thy  diadem  an  empress  might  have  worn! 
Such  jewels  bedeck  thy  hair — thy  neck  adorn — 
As  queens  have  smiled  to  see  a  king  law  down 
When  offering  his  love,  his  throne,  his  crown! 

Thy  limbs  are  columns  such  as  Greece  had 
reared ; 

Thy    glories   such   as    Rome,    the   great — the 
feared — 

Had  wrested   from  the  world  and  .spread  at 
home, — 

One  great  metropolis  of  tower  and  dome. 
That  glitters  opalescent  in  the  sun 
Where  glistening  iridescent  waters  run. 
A  sparkling  gem  of  city — an  ideal 
Before  whose  beauty  senses  almost  reel 
With  sweet  satiety:  thy  perfumed  breath 
An  incarnation  from  some  blossom's  death. 

Colossus    might    have    formed    those  massive 
walls; 

Goliath  might  have  walked  within  thy  halls; 
Yet  fairy  figures  might  thy  sward  have  spread 
With  sparkling  dewdrops  o'er  a  velvet  bed; 
And   elfin   sprites   thy    fountains   poured  from 
springs 

Fo  ripple  where  some  vsakcned  siren  sings. 
E'er  thou  wast  born  some  genie  waved  his  hand 
And  thou  came  forth  responsive  to  command. 

With  pride  ihy  ivoried  bosoms  swell,   for  lo! 
1  he  world  has  come  its  homage  to  bestow ; 
And  lay  its  tribute  at  thy  sandaled  feet 
Before  such  dreams  of  visioned  beauty  fleet. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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^  Government  of  Decency  or  Indecency — Which  ? 

NEVER  since  this  glorious,  fascinating  city  was  found- 
ed were  San  Franciscans  so  proud  of  it.  The  great 
exposition,  with  its  wealth  of  educational  knowledge, 
its  stores  of  scientific  discoveries,  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  crowding  here  to  see,  wonder  and  enjoy,  seems  but 
a  tribute  due  to  the  beloved  city  itself — the  city  of  fame, 
fashion  and  romance.  Yet,  never,  even  in  fire  days,  was 
this  city  in  greater  danger  of  the  blight  that  once  upon  a 
time  nearly  smothered  us,  than  it  is  today.  Perhaps  you  will 
say:  "Why?" 

Well,  just  now  we  are  facing  up  a  campaign  which  means 
a  government  of  decency  or  indecency.  We  can  take  our 
choice.  Now,  which  shall  we  chose?  Shall  we  put  the  brand 
of  honest,  intelligent  citizens  against  our  names;  or,  shall 
we  plant  there  the  name  of  dupes  or  grafters?  Titles  which 
were  severely  wished  upon  us  for  several  long  yars.  It  took 
the  penitentiary  and  the  shadow  of  the  penitentiary  to  un- 
loosen the  grip  of  the  grafters  from  our  throats — let  us  be 
very  sure  that  we  shall  not  again  become  dupes. 

The  very  same  forces  which  planted  that  shame  and 
curse  on  San  Francisco  in  the  years  agone  are  again  as 
brazenly  at  work  as  ever.  They  have  far  more  money  to 
spend  for  campaigning  than  have  the  decent  men  who  have 
put  forth  herculean  efforts  to  clean  and  to  build  the  humiliat- 
ed city — which  love  and  good  government  alone  can  restore. 

Nor  are  these  depraved  old  grafters  ashamed  to  make 
use  of  women  in  their  campaign  of  treachery.  We  see  them, 
in  the  name  of  one  club  or  another,  working  slyly  or  flaunt- 
ingly,  as  their  natures  dictate,  for  the  men  who  brought  last- 
ing shame  on  this  city.  Of  course,  these  women  are  unable 
to  control  any  votes;  past  failures  prove  that.  But  they  are 
paraded,  prominently,  in  the  hope  of  deceiving  women  who 
can. 

Women,  as  crooked  politicians,  are,  and  always  will  be 
failures.  Nature  cast  women  for  better  things,  and  Nature 
will  not  allow  them  to  deviate  from  these  ideals  without  im- 
posing a  terrible  penalty — in  the  long  run. 

The  kind  of  men  who  put  women  up  for  sale,  and  pro- 
vided public  markets  for  their  sale — municipal  markets  whose 
stench  floated  to  the  far-off  corners  of  the  globe,  should 
not  have  their  names  even  mentioned  in  San  Francisco — 
much  less  mentioned  for  office. 

U     U  1, 

-^^ 

Constructive  Decency 

For  four  years  we  have  had  a  city  government  of  con- 
structive decency  and  of  clean  progress.  And,  we  must 
keep  that  administration  until  this  city  has  been  made  the 
cleanest,  most  efficient  and  honorably  progressive  of  any 
city  in  America.  This  is  the  city's  birthright;  from  every 
standpoint — geographical,  intellectual,  physical,  artistic  and 
moral.  We  women  must  stand  firm  for  all  this,  or  burn 
under  the  lash  of  ridicule  and  shame,  as  we  have  had  to  do 
before — when  we  had  no  voice  before  the  law.  Now,  that  we 
have  it,  it  is  for  us  to  keep  in  power  the  men  who  have  made 
it  possible  for  us  to  look  the  world  in  the  face  and  say: 
We  have  as  clean  a  city  now  as  any  of  its  size  anywhere. 
But,  we  are  not  satisfied  with  that.  We  demand  the  clean- 
est, finest  city  in  the  world — and,  we  shall  help  to  make  it 
that. 

Four  years  ago  James  Rolph  Jr.,  a  plain  business  man, 
was  made  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  following  several  ad- 


ministrations  of  shame  and  incompetency;  we  hoped  for 
an  honest  official,  but  that  was  all;  we  had  no  dreams;  today 
Mayor  Rolph  has  grown  into  one  of  the  big  men  of  the 
country.  He  has  grown  to  be  a  man  of  vision,  ideals  and 
courage,  as  well  as  a  business  man  of  great  efficiency.  We 
must  hold  him  there  until  his  work  is  finished,  and  we  must 
elect  men  who  will  not  retard  his  efficiency,  nor  waste 
energy  in  squabbling. 

Against  almost  unsurmountable  odds.  Mayor  Rolph 
has  given  us  the  municipal  railroads,  with  great  profit  and 
greater  comfort  as  dividends.  He  has  given  us  the  civic 
auditorium  in  which  the  congresses  to  the  exposition  have 
had  room  enough  to  meet.  He  has  pushed  the  city  hall  to  the 
verge  of  completion.  He  has  brought  the  Hetch-Hetchy 
water  system  Vv^ithin  reaching  distance,  and  would  have  had 
a  city  water  system  even  now,  were  it  not  for  treachery. 
He  has  had  his  full  share  in  the  success  of  the  greatest 
exposition  the  world  has  seen ;  he  has  almost  gone  to  jail 
standing  for  the  city's  rights  against  legal  quibbles;  and,  his 
work  is  only  in  the  making. 

Let  those  who  point  out  the  things  that  have  not  been 
accomplished  remember,  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day — 
neither  was  San  Francisco.  And,  four  years  in  the  re- 
generation of  a  city  is  but  a  day.  No  untried,  nor  inefficient 
hands  must  be  allowed  to  destroy  or  muddle  the  work  so 
well  begun.  Were  it  not  for  Mayor  Rolph  and  the  people 
who  encouraged  and  helped  him,  the  San  Francisco  of  to- 
day and  its  preparedness  for  the  exposition  year  would  still 
be  in  the  realm  of  bad  oratory  and  hot  air. 

We  women  want  results — and  we  want  them  NOW ! 
We  have  no  time  to  waste  on  the  talkimfast  artists. 

Jr-  jf.  n. 

The  President  and  the  Possibilities 

TOO  bad  that  President  Wilson  could  not  come  to  San 
Francisco  during  the  last  couple  of  months.  Not 
only  would  he  be  delighted  with  the  art  and  beauty 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  and 
its  glorious  and  unique  setting,  but?    Oh,  well,  there's  where 
he  missed  it ! 

There  were  the  orators  who  shivered  the  timbers  and 
made  the  tides  sound  like  cooing  doves  with  the  volume  of 
their  words  that  outshone  the  Tower  of  Jewels  with  the 
splendor  of  their  similes.  And,  there  was  advice  to  burn. 
It  fairly  sizzled  with  wisdom,  and  was,  for  the  most  part, 
directed  to  the  President.    Oh,  what  he  missed! 

There  were  many  gems  of  "The  Cross  of  Gold,"  still 
flashing  on  the  wireless,  and  all  pleading  for  peace,  even 
though  the  waters  were  blown  out  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
including  all  who  traveled  thereon.  It  was  strongly  inti- 
mated that  the  "Jingoes,"  whatever  they  are,  would  surely 
plunge  the  country  into  war — and,  unless  the  President  put 
a  block  and  chain  on  both  tongue  and  pen,  he  was  sure  to 
bring  about  disaster.  Following  this  there  were  telegrams, 
wirelesses,  and  words  by  the  yard,  hurled  on  the  one  man 
who  has  kept  peace  from  being  trailed  in  the  mud,  despite 
all  the  eloquent  winds  that  blow. 

But  the  President  had  his  revenge.  Along  came  the 
Colonel;  and  by  the  time  he  got  through  draping  the  extreme 
pacifists  in  "mollycoddle"  shrouds,  and  the  "dear  old  ladies 
of  both  sexes"  in  lavender  cotton,  everyone  was  willing  to 
give  him  all  the  glory  of  creating  the  canal  and  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  all  of  which  he  claimed — in 
a  nice  modest  way.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  his  claims  have 
a  good  foundation;  for  he  is  the  father  of  the  canal. 
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But,  Mr.  Champ  Clark,  the 
speaker  of  the  house,  was  the 
man  to  talk  clear-cut  American- 
ism. He  stood  for  the  President, 
and  the  President  stood  for  peace 
on  a  sane,  honorable  basis.  A 
basis  deep  as  the  American  con- 
stitution and  as  strong  as  its 
patriotism. 

Ex-President  Taft  also  took 
his  stand  by  President  Wilson, 
event  before  the  Kaiser  had  a 
psychic  hunch  that  it  might  be 
just  as  well  not  to   order  any 

more  slaughter  of  Americans.  Mr.  Taft,  like  the  broad  guag- 
ed  gentleman  that  he  has  always  been,  realizes  that  party 
politics  or  party  pettiness  should  not  be  permitted  to  interfere 
with  the  colossal  undertaking  which  has  tried  the  President's 
soul. 

The  man  who  can  keep  this  country  in  honorable  peace 
with  the  world,  is  far  greater  than  the  man  who  can  plunge 
the  country  into  honorable  war.  The  whole  world  needs  the 
support,  succor  and  sympathy  of  a  peaceful  America.  Be- 
sides war  is  going  out  of  fashion,  and  twenty-five  years  from 
now  we'll  not  be  so  apt  to  lead  the  conversation  with  "My 
father,  the  general,  and  my  grandfather  major-general"; 
particularly  if  they  blew  poor  women's  sons  to  pieces  in  a 
war  of  aggression,  while  they  lolled  in  the  shade  twenty 
miles  away. 

One  only  good  that  will  come  out  of  the  present  war 
is:  the  bunco  is  so  patent  that  it  is  apt  to  be  blown  to 
smithereens  for  all  time. 

U     L  U 

->  -T  --T. 

Rational  Suffrage  Against  J\[ational  Crime 

VERYWOMAN  insists  and  will  keep  on  insisting,  that 
we  never  can  have  a  well  balanced  world  while  half 
the  world  presumes  to  do  the  thinking  for  all  the 
world.  To  go  no  farther — though  we  might  with 
good  reason — does  anyone  think  that  the  crime  which  has 
just  taken  away  an  innocent  human  life  and  disgraced  the 
state  of  Georgia  could  ever  have  been  perpetrated  if  women 
had  their  equal  share  in  making  the  laws  of  the  state  and  in 
molding  public  opinion?  Never.  "]im  Conley,"  the  ex-con- 
vict nigger  and  his  kind  are  making  the  laws  and  the  public 
opinion  for  Georgia,  and  every  dollar  that  woman  pays  for 
taxes  is  a  dollar  obtained  from  her  through  false  pretenses. 
And,  she's  taxed  from  the  time  her  first  baby  cry  introduces 
her  into  this  world  until  the  last  nail  is  driven  in  her  coffin — 
and,  the  Jim  Conleys  order  her  to  do  so.  She  has  the  same 
rights  as  the  convict — in  prison,  not  out  of  it.  And  of  the 
lunatic. 

Had  women  the  rights  they  pay  for,  there  would  have 
been  no  Mary  Phagen  or  any  other  child  in  a  factory  for 
niggers  to  kill;  nor  could  they  swear  away  innocent  lives. 

Let  the  Southern  men  give  the  women  their  rights — 
and,  they  will  look  out  for  child-labor  which  only  thrives  in 
states  where  crime  runs  high  and  education  low. 

"Chivalry?"  Hush!  There  is  only  one  man  in  Georgia 
who  should  breathe  the  word — ex-Governor  Slaton — and  they 
have  threatened  his  life. 

4-  ^ 

The  Shame  of  Georgia 

'OW  a  mob  has  hanged  the  famous  prisoner  of  the 
South,  Leo  Frank,  and  today,  the  State  of  Georgia  is 
on  trial  for  her  honor  before  the  bar  of  the  whole 
United  States.  The  shame  of  Georgia  has  spread 
over  the  English-speaking  world;  and  will  continue  to  spread 
until  she  clears  her  name  of  the  murder  of  a  human  being — 
who  was  under  the  protection  of  her  laws.  Less  than  thirty 
mid-night  assassins  have  placed  that  brand  upon  the  name 
of  the  State  they  have  dishonored  by  their  cowardice  and 
crime.  All  this  they  have  accomplished  by  the  cold-blooded 
murder   of  a   wounded,   defenseless,   unprotected  creature, 
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whom  the  governor  of  the  state 
as  well  as  all  the  men  and  wom- 
en of  America,  who  studied  the 
case,  believe  to  be  innocent  of 
the  crime  charged  against  him. 
And,  it  is  only  those  who  have 
studied  the  case,  without  pre- 
judice, who  have  the  right  to 
condemn. 

Following  the  trial  of  Leo 
Frank  for  the  alleged  murder 
of  Mary  Phagen,  a  little  girl  who 
worked  in  the  pencil  factory 
of  which  he  was  superintendent 
in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  EVERYWOMAN  more  than  once 
published  the  facts  in  the  case,  in  the  hope  that  peition  might 
save  the  life  of  the  accused,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
So,  too,  has  Collier's  Weekly,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
independent  journals  of  the  country. 

The  judge  who  rendered  that  verdict  of  death  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  howling  mob,  died  some  months  ago — it  is  said,  of 
a  terrified  conscience.  However,  that  may  be,  all  of  us 
who  were  present  at  the  reception  given  by  the  Southern 
people  to  the  Hon.  John  Slaton,  ex-governor  of  Georgia, 
heard  that  brave,  just  man,  tell  of  the  letter  written  him 
from  the  death-bed  of  that  judge,  pleading  that  the  death 
sentence  be  not  imposed  upon  Leo  Frank,  as  he  was  in  grave 
doubts  of  his  guilt. 

It  was  a  well  known  fact  that  Governor  Slaton  took  his 
life  in  his  hands  when  he  gave  the  unfortunate  young  man 
imprisonment  for  life,  which  was  all  he  asked  for,  fully  be- 
lieving that  some  day  his  innocence  would  become  known. 

Now,  there  are  at  least  twenty-five  murderers  loose  and 
it  is  straight  up  to  the  State  of  Georgia  to  do  something 
more  than  mouthing  about  "chivalry"  in  the  tones  of  the  ob- 
solete bad  actor.  Otherwise,  Georgia  is  a  lovely  place  for  de- 
cent people  to  keep  away  from. 


The  Talk-Man  Losing  His  fob 

THE  man  who  orates  for  either  pleasure  or  profit  or 
simply  for  talk  sake,  is  now  working  hard  to  corral 
the  susceptible  voters  and  having  a  harder  time  than 
usual.    If  you  stop  to  look  into  the  reason,  you  will 
in  fact,  find  two  reasons: 

The  first  is  the  beloved  workingman,  whom  all  the  poli- 
ticians love  and  protect  (?)  around  election  time.  The  other 
is  the  woman  voter,  who  is  something  of  a  problem — just 
as  she  always  was  and  always  will  be,  with  or  without  the 
vote.    But,  far  more  perplexing  with  it. 

Now,  the  difficulty  which  the  devoted  politician  senses 
when  he  spreads  his  protecting  arm  around  the  workingman 
is  a  feeling  that  his  kind  overtures  are  not  as  quickly  gulped 
down  as  they  were  in  the  past.  The  workingman,  thanks  to 
Union  Labor,  is  being  well  educated  and  protected  all  along 
his  chosen  lines.  He  detects  the  difference  between  adulter- 
ated syrup  and  the  genuine.  He  compares  rich,  profuse  pro- 
mises, made  by  the  talk-man,  to  the  difficult  performances 
of  the  man  who  does  things.  He  also  realizes  that  bad 
government  is  just  as  bad — and  a  good  deal  worse  in  the 
long  run — for  the  workingman  as  it  is  for  the  rich  man.  In 
fact,  he  is  coming  to  see  clearly  that  the  only  man  who 
benefits  by  bad  government  is  the  talk-man,  who  is  an 
expert  at  anything  that  will  protect  him  from  work.  "Putting 
It  Over"  is  the  talk-man's  graft,  and  he  manages,  not  infre- 
quently, to  put  himself  "over"  the  bay;  the  only  valuable 
thing  he  ever  accomplished  for  the  community. 

And,  the  woman  voter?  Well,  she  is  still  a  problem; 
but  she  has  ceased  to  put  much  faith  in  the  talk-man — unless 
she  wants  to — ever  since  she  got  the  vote. 
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AMONG   the  international  collections 
which  have  been  gathered  in  recent 
years,  the  galleries  of  the  exposition 
will   hold  a   notable  place.  They 
give  the  observer  what  is  so  valuable  in  con- 
temporary comparisons,  the  exact  note  of  artis- 
tic expression,  in  the  nations  represented  at  the 


present  moment.  One  might  have  enjoyed  more 
brilliant  walls  in  some  cases  if  the  expose  had 
included  the  preceding  forty  years, — in  France, 
for  instance, — but  one  would  have  missed  in 
that  case  the  delightful  certainty  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  art  fever  everywhere. 

Only  in  the  United  States  section  is  this 
law  broken  most  wisely,  since  thus,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  our  great  and  varied 
art,  the  past  is  linked  with  the  present,  and 
one  is  able  to  study  each  step  of  progress  which 
has  led  this  new  world  through  the  somewhat 
faltering  essays  of  the  past,  into  the  splendid 
national  expression  of  the  present. 

The  color  schemes  of  the  United  States, 
Holland,  Italy  and  France  can  never  be 
mistaken  for  one  another.  Norway  and  Swed- 
en show  us  quite  evidently  the  same  prob- 
lems of  atmosphere,  but  with  what  a  dif- 
ferent solution!  In  Norway  the  great  canvases 
of  Christian  Krogh  and  Halfdan  Strom  reveal 
the  always  poetic  realism  of  their  people,  in 
contrast  with  the  brilliant  canvases  of  Anna 
Boberg  and  William  Smith  of  the  Swedish 
section.  One  loves  the  poetry  and  cleverness 
of  Sweden's  Fjaested,  but  one  is  prone  to  com- 
pare the  laughing  Larsson  room  with  the  intense 
creations  of  Edward  Munch  of  Norway, 
which  seem  to  carry  us  far  back  into  the  mystic 
beauty  and  mystery  of  the  sagas  which  Norway 
sang  ages  ago.  The  canvases  of  Sohlberg, 
again,  and  the  rich  mastery  of  Fritz  Thaulow 
are  full  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  Grieg  and 


Si;  Mrs.  Man  Hanjord  Ford 


Persian  Legation,  August  28. 
Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur : — 

The  writer  of  this  article,  dear 
friend,  Mrs.  Mary  Hanford  Ford,  has 
had  niuch  experience  as  a  lecturer  and 
writer,  and  through  long  years  abroad  has 
become  very  familiar  with  the  great  gal- 
leries, and  with  both  modern  art  and  the 
art  of  the  old  masters.  Consequently,  she 
is  especially  fitted  to  spealf  of  the  present 
Wonderful  collection  at  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition.  I  feet  sure 
that  your  readers  will  enjoy  this  visit  with 
Mrs.  Ford  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts. 
Yours  most  sincerely, 

Florence  Kuli  Khan. 


Peer  Gyr.t.  Sweden  is  more  robust,  content- 
ing herself  with  the  fuller  revelation  of  the 
cuter  and  more  objectne  life  of  her  people, 
reminding  us  thus  of  the  profound  cleavage 
between  these  two  closely  related  peoples,  which 
has  necessitated  their  governmental  separation. 
Norway  has  always  been  the  more  radical,  and 
has  established  not  only  legal  equality  of  the 
sexes,  but  the  best  divorce  law  of  the  world. 

In  France  we  have  present-day  art,  which 
is  not  so  great  as  was  that  of  forty  years  ago, 
but  let  us  be  thankful  for  the  beautiful  can- 
vases of  Blanche  and  Simon,  of  Cottet  and 
Caro-Delvaille,  for  the  exquisite  bit  of  The 
Table,  by  le  Sidaner,  the  Cafe  of  Degas, 
the  Fishermen  of  Jeanniot,  for  the  room  full  of 
Besnards,  and  those  two  trabic  paintings  from 
Roll's  great  brush  dated  1914,  and  bringing 
us  the  anguish  of  shattered  Belgium. 

France  has  been  most  generous,  for  in  the 


French  pavilion  she  has  showered  upon  us  hor 
treasures  of  the  past,  so  that  there  we  find  a 
masterpiece  of  Edward  Manet,  glorious  things 
from  Carriere,  Gaston  la  Touche,  Detaille  and 
de  Neuville,  and  the  delightful  sketch  which 
preserves  for  us  the  first  and  most  beautiful 
bit  from  Puvis  de  Chavannes'  lovely  fresco 
of  Saint  Genevieve,  which  graces  the  walls  of 
the  Pantheon  in  Paris. 

In  Italian  art  the  contemporary  nole  is  the 
most  satisfying  that  could  be  given,  because 
Italian  art  has  but  just  freed  itself  from  the 
traditions  of  the  past  and  a  limiting  classicism. 
So  one  finds  in  the  Italian  section  the  Italy 
that  one  loves,  its  atmosphere,  and  its  charm- 
ing people.  We  might  have  had  a  Morelli  and 
a  Segantini  to  blaze  the  pathway  from  the 
too  conservative  past,  but  to  realize  the  tend- 
encies of  present  Italian  art  one  needs  only 
linger  in  the  delightful  galleries  of  Italy,  and 
visit  also  that  fascinating  room  labeled  Fuiurisla 
in  the  annex,  and  devoted  to  the  poet  Martinetii 
and  his  confreres. 

Here  at  last  one  begins  to  understand  the 
efforts  of  Matisse,  and  the  horrors  arising  from 
his  pernicious  creations,  and  the  meaning  of 
those  cubist  extravagances  which  reveal  their 
secrets  only  in  response  to  prolonged  and  re- 
spectful study. 

We  all  know  the  extreme  nervous  tension  of 
our  own  era,  the  pain  of  the  effort  to  crowd 
the  achievement  of  thirty-six  hours  into  twenty- 
four,  the  excess  of  emotion,  the  tragedies  of 
exaltation  which  make  a  modern  day.  Such 
things  are  beyond  the  expression  of  any  ordi- 
nary art  form,  so  Matisse  and  the  "cubists" 
and  the  great  "Futurista"  art  of  Italy  have 
come  into  existence. 
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IT  MA\   be  of  some  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Ever^teoman  to  know  a  little  of  what 
women  this  side  the  Atlantic  are  doing  in 
connection  with  the  world  war,  which,  to 
the  exclusion  of  everythmg  else  fills  our  hearts 
and  mmds. 

London  is  full  of  soldiers  m  khaki,  men 
eager  to  be  at  the  front,  to  have  a  smack  at  the 
Hun,  and  to  relieve  and  help  our  war-worn 
troops  of  men  returned  and  recovermg  from 
wounds,  and  full  too  of  sad  women,  both 
sad  and  proud,  whose  dear  ones  may  give,  or 
have  already  given  their  lives  for  a  noble  and 
glorious  cause  for  the  sake  of  England  and 
freedom. 

1  hese  women  realize  that  they  may  largely 
help  towards  the  desired  end — ^^a  noble  peace. 

The  only  organization  that  was  ready  for 
work  when  war  was  proclaimed  was  the  military 
nurse  who  looks  upon  war  as  her  business  and 
to  her  aid  come  the  Red  Cross  Society  and 
the  Voluntary  Aid  Detachment  drawn  from  the 
members  of  St.  John's  Ambulance  Society  and 
they  are  splendidly  justifying  their  existence, 
rendering  loyal  and  ungrudging  service  to  the 
wounded. 

On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  women's  so- 
cieties, suffrage,  anti-suffrage  and  all  women's 
political  societies  laid  aside  propaganda  and 
m.obilized  for  war  work.  One  of  the  first  so 
organized  was  the  Women's  Emergency  Corps 
with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  as  president, 
a  band  of  women  ready  to  do  anything  or 
go  anywhere.  The  Women's  Emergency  Corps 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  togeth- 
er and  classifying  all  expert  voluntary  workers, 
and  securing  the  co-operation  of  societies  of 
all  grades  of  opinion,  in  one  ordered  organiza- 
tion, to  help  in  the  national  crisis  and  to  prevent 
overlapping  and  waste  of  time.  "The  leading 
idea  was  to  safeguard  the  paid  labor  market 
by  controlling  this  volunteer  help  and  also  to 
form  an  industrial  center  for  organizing  paid 
employment."     To  them  fell  the  work  of  re- 
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ceiving  the  Belgian  refugees  in  their  thousands, 
to  interpret,  to  find  hospitality  and  food  and 
when  government  took  it  over  it  ran  it  on  the 
lines  the  women  had  initiated. 

In  the  first  staggering  days  of  last  August 
everyone  set  out  to  make  garments,  to  knit 
comforts  for  the  soldiers,  not  thinking  that  by  so 
doing  unemployment  would  increase.  Queen 
Mary  grasped  this  and  started  her  work  for 
women  fund,  giving  paid  employment  to  those 
thrown  out  of  work  and  the  public  understood 
and  sent  in  money  for  wages  and  expenses,  gave 
large  orders  for  all  sorts  of  clothing,  etc. 

Many  emergency  funds  have  sprung  into 
being.  Queen  Alexandra's  field  force  fund  for 
the  soldiers,  the  ladies'  emergency  committee  of 
the  Navy  League  for  sailors,  other  depots  for 
the  French  and  Belgian  wounded,  etc.,  in  all 
of  which  women  take  a  foremost  part. 

Being  specially  interested  in  the  Ladies' 
Emergency  Navy  League  Depot  I  take  that  as 
an  example  of  work  done.  A  large  house  was 
loaned,  the  committee  formed,  helpers  came 
forward  in  numbers,  and  with  the  admirality's 
sanction,  the  work  of  providing  necessary  warm 
clothing  and  extra  comforts  to  the  men  of 
the  royal  navy  of  all  ratings  was  begun.  Naval 
hospitals  were  helped  to  equip  both  at  home 
and  elsewhere.  A  generous  response  was  made 
to  the  appeal  for  financial  aid,  and  sympathiz- 
ers the  world  over  sent  gifts,  all  of  which  were 
warmly  welcomed.  As  time  went  on  clothes 
were  only  sent  on  request  of  commanding  of- 
ficers, thus  preventing  overlapping.  The  com- 
mittee also  undertakes  to  look  after  the  interned 
royal  navy  prisoners  in  Germany,  sending  them 
regular  supplies  of  food  weelcly  and  letting  their 
next  to  kin  know  of  their  welfare,  the  admirality 
providing  all  names  and  addresses.  There  are 
sorting,  packing  and  work  rooms  in  full  swing. 
The  gifts  sent  are  much  appreciated  by  our 
sailor  men  and  the  C.  O.'s. 


Suffrage  societies  are  active  in  ameliorating 
unemployment,  destitution  and  other  conse- 
quences of  the  war.  Cost  price  restaurants  have 
been  opened  in  East  London,  canteens  (free) 
at  stations  and  elsewhere,  and  the  work  is  no 
sinecure.  Club  rooms  for  women,  "1  ipperary 
rooms,"  meet  with  much  success.  Creches,  too, 
where  infants  are  looked  after  during  work 
hours,  and  not  only  kept  happy  but  properly 
washed  and  fed  and  tended. 

A  corps  of  women  police  find  work  in 
streets,  railway  stations,  police  courts,  etc., 
and  are  ready  to  help  women  and  children. 

Women  are  training  for  many  branches  of 
work  hitherto  in  the  hands  of  men  thus  setting 
men  free  to  do  their  bit.  They  are  munition 
makers,  commissionaires,  ticket  collectors  and  in- 
spectors, chauffeurs,  dispensers,  doctors,  garden- 
ers,  farmers  and  so  forth. 

To  close  without  mention  of  good  work 
done  by  the  Lyceum  Club  of  London,  would 
never  do.  This  club  is  but  one  of  several. 
The  club  itself  has  a  members'  workroom  from 
which  parcels  are  sent  to  hospitals,  etc.  The 
Oriental  circle  devotes  itself  to  helping  our 
Indian  soldiers  at  home  and  at  the  front.  Two 
outside  work  rooms  were  opened  to  cope  with 
unemployment  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record 
that  one  room  has  been  closed  after  several 
months'  good  work,  owing  to  the  workers  find- 
ing regular  posts.  The  second  room  has  be- 
come self-supporting  under  the  guidance  and 
management  of  Madame  Vignat  of  the  Paris 
Lyceum  Club. 

Space  forbids  mentioning  half  the  activities  of 
women ;  much  good  and  quiet  work  is  being 
done  which  will  only  be  known  when  the  war 
is  over,  if  then.  We  are  proud  of  our  birth 
right,  proud  of  our  men,  proud  of  the  kin  from 
overseas  and  determined  to  help  them  and  to 
do  our  share  to  uphold  the  honor  we  count 
more  than  life. 


M 


ANY  there  are  who  tread  the  beaten 
paths  of  art,  but  few  there  are  who 
take  the  lonely  way,  their  only 
guide  the  bright  inward  fire  of 
creative  genius,  their  only  motive  the  search  foi 
truth  and  beauty. 

I  believe  it  is  this  inward  light  that  inspired 
Daisie  Kimball  Adams  in  her  presentation  of 
Oscar  Wilde's  version  of  "The  Tragedy  of 
Salome,"  recently  given  in  San  Francisco  be- 
fore the  Authors'  Congress. 

In  Oscar  Wilde's  version,  the  beauty  of 
language  is  like  the  most  exquisite  musical 
poetry,  and  to  this  Mrs.  Adams  brought  such 
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intensity  and  purity  of  delivery,  such  uncon- 
sciousness of  self  and  admirable  versatility  in 
the  changing  from  one  characterization  to  an- 
other, that  the  most  critical  auditor  could  not 
but  have  been  profoundly  stirred  by  the  sincer- 
ity and  strength  of  her  portrayal. 

On  the  occasion  of  her  presentation  of 
Salome,  the  stage  was  entirely  hung  with  cur- 
tains of  a  deep  blue,  almost  purple  in  tone, 
which  somehow  conveyed  the  impression  of 
night.  Against  this  background  of  mysterious 
depth  of  color  and  shadow  Mrs.  Adams'  love- 


ly figure,  garbed  in  classic  costume,  was 
startlingly  thrown. 

When  one  California  girl  can  hold  a  blase 
San  Francisco  audience  spell-bound  with  such 
a  play  of  primitive  passions,  keeping  her  char- 
acters above  the  commonplace  from  first  to 
last,  carrying  each  part  with  fire  and  spon- 
taneity, reaching  the  last  scene  with  a  pow- 
er and  dramatic  strength  that  disarmed  all 
criticism,  I  say  here  is  a  genius  in  the  making, 
one  who  will  reach  the  heights  of  fame  and 
achievement. 


E^ERY WOMAN 
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THE  newspapers  throughout  the  world 
are  spreading  the  report  that  Yuan 
Shi-Kai,  president  of  the  Chinese  Re- 
public, is  about  to  declare  himself 
emperor,  thus  founding  a  new  dynasty.  This 
rumor  is  the  natural  result  of  the  high-handed 
manner  in  which  this  remarkable  man  has  made 
himself  president  for  life  of  the  new  Chinese 
republic.  His  personal  political  triumphs  to 
date  read  like  a  miracle,  and  if  he  deems  it  a 
wise  move  to  declare  himself  emperor,  I  be- 
lieve he  could  do  it  successfully.  But  I  doubt 
very  much  any  such  intention  on  his  part — at 
least  for  many  years.  Having,  only  a  short 
time  since,  received  the  recognition  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  Chinese  republic.  Yuan  Shi- 
Kai  would  hesitate  to  ask  them  now  to  recog- 
nize a  new  Chinese  empire.  The  very  life 
of  China  for  some  years  to  come  depends 
upon  the  attitude  toward  herself  of  the  great 
powers.  Yuan  is  too  wise  a  man  to  place 
his  country  in  the  undignified  position  of 
changing  its  government  every  few  years  with 
the  attendant  upheavals — financial  and  other- 
wise. The  very  dangerous  attitude  of  Japan 
toward  China,  at  a  time  when  China  is 
utterly  powerless  to  protect  herself,  makes  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  her  to  keep  the  sym- 
pathy and  respect  of  the  other  nations. 

Yuan  Shi-Kai  has  the  most  wonderful  grasp 
of  the  whole  situation,  without  a  doubt,  and 
it  is  unthinkable  that  personal  ambition  could 
drive  so  wise  a  man  into  making  the  colossal 
blunder  of  changing  his  government  at  this 
time. 

Yuan  Shi-Kai,  under  the  present  government 
is  quite  as  powerful  as  he  could  possibly  be 
as  emperor,  with  the  added  Kudas  of  having 
almost  created  the  new  republic. 

Last  February  Yuan  Shi-Kai  made  a  "new 
election  law"  which  he  caused  to  be  unanim- 
ously passed  by  the  Chinese  congress  (all  the 
members  of  the  congress  being  his  own  men, 
chosen  entirely  by  him).  Having  successfully 
passed  the  new  law,  he  ordered  Chinese 
throughout  the  republic  to  rejoice  over  the 
passing  of  the  law!  I  attended  the  celebration 
at  Hankow — on  of  China's  greatest  cities. 
I've  been  asked  for  my  impressions  of  that 
celebration — from  an  American  viewpoint,  and 
I  will  say  that  I  arrived  at  two  conclusions, — 
One,  that  Yuan  Shi-Kai  is  the  master  hypnotist 
of  the  age,  and  the  other,  that  if  Teddy 
Roosevelt  could  read  Yuan's  new  law  enacted 
for  the  presidential  election,  he  would  turn  a 
rich  dark  green  from  concentrated  envy.  In 
fact,  during  the  whole  afternoon  I  could  not 
help  comparing  these  two  great  men  who 
have  been  presidents  of  great  republics, — Yuan 
Shi-Kai  and  Theodore  Roosevelt.    I  find  many 
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qualities  alike  in  the  two  men.  But  the  moral 
of  the  tale  is  for  "Teddy"  alone  and  is  to 
the  effect  that  for  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  ideas  and  ambitions  such  as  he  and 
Yuan  Shi-Kai  hold,  it  is  of  prime  importance 
to  catch  your  republic  in  its  infancy.  This 
Yuan  has  done  and  therefore  has  been  able  to 
"pull  off"  all  his  plans  successfully.  But 
Teddy  tried  to  work  a  like  scheme  on  a  re- 
public which  had  already  cut  its  eye  teeth — 
if  it  hasn't  yet  reached  years  of  discretion!  — 
so  Teddy  failed  miserably. 

Let  us  get  the  gist  of  this  new  election  law 
which  Yuan  Shi-Kai  has  had  enacted.  It 
reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Yuan,  having  been 
elected  president  for  three  years  upon  the  birth 
of  the  republic,  has  now  served  about  three 
years.  Having  rather  enjoyed  himself  and 
having  decided  that  upon  the  whole  he  quite 
likes  the  job,  he  sits  down  and  frames  a  law 
which  his  legislature  passes.  This  law  pro- 
vides as  follows:  First,  that  Yuan  is  forthwith 
elected  president  for  a  nexv  term  of  len  years. 
Second,  that  at  the  end  of  that  ten  years  his 
tenure  of  office  shall  be  renewed  for  another 
ten  years,  if  he  so  wishes.  Third,  that  a  third 
term  of  another  ten  years  shall  also  be  optional 
with  him.  (As  Yuan  is  over  sixty  at  present, 
this  insures  his  presidency  for  life.)  Next,  the 
law  provides  for  the  election  of  his  successor 
as  follows:  Yuan  Shi-Kai  shall  himself  secret- 
ly inscribe  upon  a  gold  plate  the  names  of 
three  men,  these  three  names  to  be  his  own 
individual  choice  and  their  selection  unknown 
to  any  one  else.  Next,  this  gold  plate  shall  be 
placed  in  a  specially  constructed  and  richly 
engraved  solid  gold  box  which  shall  have  one 
key.  This  one  key  shall  always  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  president. 

Further,  there  shall  be  a  special  strong  room 
constructed  in  the  palace  of  the  president  for 
the  safe  keeping  of  the  golden  box.  This 
strong  room  shall  have  three  keys,  one  for  the 
president,  one  for  the  secretary  of  state  and 
one  for  the  chairman  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  two  latter  are  not  to  use  their  keys  without 
permission  of  the  president,  except  in  case  of  the 
president's  death.  Upon  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  the  president,  the  vice-president  shall 
act  for  three  days.  The  golden  plate  is  to 
be  taken  to  the  legislature,  there  the  names  to 
be  read  and  the  three  men  to  become  the  nom- 
inees for  the  presidency,  and  the  legislature  is 
to  choose  one  of  these  three  men  for  the  next 
president. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  pointb  cov- 
ered by  the  new  law  but  these  are  the  main 
and  important  ones.    Having  successfully  fram- 


ed and  enacted  this  law.  Yuan  Shi-Kai  next 
considered  how  the  four  hundred  million  people 
of  his  republic  should  be  brought  to  a  ^non>- 
ledge  of  this  larv  and  not  only  to  a  knowledge 
of  it,  but  how  he  could  make  certain  they 
should  be  pleased  with  the  law.  He  hit  upon 
the  masterly  scheme  of  ordering  a  general 
celebration  and  day  of  rejoicing  to  mark  the 
enactment  of  the  new  presidential  election  law! 
Therefore  on  the  chosen  day  China  heard  the 
new  law  read,  bowed  to  Yuan's  picture  three 
times  and  rejoiced  and  quite  incidentally,  there- 
by accepted  and  approved  the  new  law!  Teddy, 
take  off  pour  hat  to  Yuan!  Here  you  have  a 
man  who  has  made  himself  supreme  dictator 
over  four  hundred  million  people,  elected  him- 
self to  the  highest  office,  for  life,  arranged 
to  nominate  his  own  successor,  and  is  yet  able 
to  make  his  people  believe  that  the  government 
is'  a  republic  and  himself  a  mere  president 
elected  by  themselves,  and  all  the  new  laws 
their  own  choice!  While  you,  Teddy,  couldn't 
even  shoot  tigers  for  four  years  and  return  and 
elect  yourself  president  of  your  republic  for 
a  beggarly  four  years!  While  your  fame  is 
fast  fading  to  the  vanishing  point,  Teddy, 
Yuan  Shi-Kai's  is  becoming  greater  and  greater 
day  by  day. 

In  view  of  what  this  man  has  already  been 
able  to  accomplish,  since  the  time  when,  a 
few  years  ago,  he  was  the  head  of  the 
Empress  Dowager's  Army,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  many  people  believe  he  in- 
tends to  found  a  new  line  of  Chinese  em- 
perors. For  those  who  know  and  love  China 
the  last  few  years  have  thrilled  with  interest 
and  the  next  few  years  are  sure  to  unroll  a 
series  of  events  second  only  to  the  present 
great  war,  in  epoch-making  changes — and  far- 
reaching  results. 

i-h* 

"Glad  to  hear  the  servant  problem  is  about  to 
be  solved,"  said  a  visitor  the  other  day.  "My 
husband  and  I  have  taken  a  tiny  apartment, 
very  modern  indeed,  particularly  as  to  size; 
and  I  engaged  Igla,  a  Scandinavian  importa- 
tion, from  an  employment  bureau,  to  serve  us. 
A  modern  apartment  is  a  sealed  book  of  mys- 
tery to  Igla.  She  cannot  turn  on  the  electiic 
lights;  she  cannot  open  the  door;  she  cannot 
snub  the  janitor;  she  cannot  light  the  gas  stove. 
After  three  days  spent  in  plumbing  the  depths  of 
her  ignorance,  I  asked  in  despair,  "Igla,  is  there 
anything  you  can  do?"  Oh,  yes.  Mom,  Ay 
can  milk  a  reindeer." 

el*  '■1- 
-»  S  -> 

Here  is  the  man.  Johnson  is  the  next  presi- 
dent.— The  Colonel. 

A  prelude,  perhaps,  to  the  ultimatum:  "If 
they  don't  take  Hiram,  they'll  get  me!" 
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THe    submarine,    the    censor    and  the 
movie  have  stripped  war  of  its  rom- 
ance, and  in  so  doing  have  registered 
a  more  effective  stroke  for  universal 
peace  than  can  be  shown  by  the  record  of  any 
propagandist  who  ever  took  part  m  a  confer- 
ence at  the  Hague. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world  grim  reality  has  triumphed  over  senti- 
mentality in  public  consideration  of  what  is 
actually  taking  place  when  several  great  nations 
of  the  earth  engage  in  mortal  combat. 

At  last  the  opera  bouffe  appurtenances  of 
war  have  been  relegated  to  the  scrap-heap,  and 
the  stage  has  been  cleared  of  all  properties  de- 
signed to  create  optical  delusions,  so  that  the 
neutral  and  the  non-combatant  are  given  a 
chance  to  view  the  cataclysm  with  unclouded 
vision.  And  with  their  emotional  balance 
undisturbed  they  are  enabled  to  proclaim 
against  war  with  judicious  finality,  and  to  deter- 
mine to  rid  the  earth  of  the  scourge  of  battle 
by  the  application  of  some  such  scientific 
methods  as  have  proved  efficacious  in  reduc- 
ing the  death  rate  from  disease,  famine  and 
crime. 

The  removal  of  the  foul  surroundings  in 
which  it  flourishes  eventually  results  in  the 
stamping  out  of  disease,  the  introduction  of 
wizardly  engineering  devices,  and  drainage 
systems  have  made  almost  harmless  the  fangs 
of  famine,  and  crime  is  yielding  slowly  but 
surely  to  the  effect  of  healthful  environments 
that  are  being  substituted  for  the  sordid  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  thrives. 

And  the  atmosphere  in  which  rank  and 
poisonous  war  grows  strong  and  vigorous  has 
become  'so  electrified  during  the  past  eight 
months  by  the  bright  light  of  intelligent  com- 
prehension that  the  monster  has  already  a  green 
and  sickly  look  and  the  chances  of  his  propa- 
gating progeny  to  feed  upon  future  generations 
seem  to  be  growing  smaller  and  smaller. 

War  thrives  on  romance.  Remove  this 
nourishment  and  it  will  wither  and  die.  And 
although  many  and  varied  are  the  reasons  being 
given  for  the  present  popular  revulsion  against 
war,  one  of  the  most  plausible  may  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  absolutely  missing  from  the 
first  has  been  the  vital  stimulating  element  of 
romance,  which  in  the  past  has  blinded  the 
eyes,  and  filled  the  nostrils  with  incense,  while 
battles  have  been  raging  with  the  same  fury  that 
mark  those  that  are  being  now  fought  out 
daily  just  across  the  ocean,  on  spots  perfectly 
familiar  to  thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
in  this  country. 

We  haven't  gone  into  a  trance,  from  which 
nothing  could  awaken  us  until  the  concealed 
purpose  of  the  belligerent  nations  had  been 
accomplished,  and  the  war  was  over,  because 
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the  censor  put  the  jinx  on  the  Circes  of  the 
press  who  heretofore  sang  us  to  sleep,  when 
we  should  have  been  on  the  job  watchinj^ 
the  proceedings;  haven't  any  pegs  upon  whicli 
to  hang  enthusiasm  for  national  strife  because 
the  submarines,  the  naval  "heroes,"  of  the 
war  have  no  identity  and  are  merely  "number- 
ed" waifs  of  the  sea;  and  if  the  "movie" 
has  left  any  one  with  a  shred  of  confidence  in 
the  belief  that  war  is  a  romantic  adventure  it 
IS  because  a  few  people  are  still  wealthy  enough 
to  attend  only  the  Broadway  shows. 

Divested  of  romance  war  is  what  the  author 
of  "Paths  of  Glory"  says  it  is — "a  vast  and 
loathsome  stench  and  a  universe  of  flies."  Sher- 
man's definition,  "War  is  Hell,"  though  it  has 
thundered  from  the  throats  of  orators  for  a 
generation,  has  never  been  efficacious  in  re- 
straining  the   desires   of   the   belligerently  in- 
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clined.  It  always  left  so  much  to  the  imagina- 
tion. The  ordinary  individual's  conception  of 
Hell  is  so  vague  and  intangible  that  an  attempt 
to  visualize  it  never  produced  a  picture  any 
more  terrible  in  its  menacing  possibilities  than 
the  volcano  of  Kiluaea;  and  with  the  com- 
forting doctrine  approved  of  by  any  number 
of  orthodox  religionists,  that  hell  is  only  "a 
state  of  mind  that  you  create  for  yourself" 
many  a  man  has  figured  that  he  would  be  bet- 
tering his  condition  by  going  to  war  and  has 
shouldered  his  musket  with  a  cheerfulness 
born  of  hope,  whenever  the  country  to  which 
he  owed  allegiance  programmed  an  international 
conflict  as  its  contribution  to  the  current  events 
of  the  period. 

And  the  only  Inferno  that  he  could  possibly 
conjure  up  under  the  stress  of  actual  fighting 
was  peopled  with  heroes,  whose  deeds  of  glory 
as  recorded  by  contemporaneous  chroniclers  so 
inflamed  his  desire  to  join  their  gallant  com- 


pany that  even  the  fire  and  brimstone  had  no 
terror  for  him. 

But  when  Cobb  calls  it  "a  vast  and  loath- 
some stench  and  a  universe  of  ffies,"  he  trans- 
lates it  into  terms  that  are  definite  and  under- 
standable, and  that  precludes  the  possibility  of 
any  imaginative  construction  or  romantic  inter- 
pretation. 

Conditions  are  doubtless  the  same  as  they 
always  have  been  when  nations  were  warring 
— except  in  the  olden  days  they  seemed  not  to 
have  been  in  such  a  desperate  hurry  to  depopu- 
late the  earth,  as  there  were  periods  of  truce 
in  which  the  dead  were  placed  underground, — 
but,  when,  before,  within  the  memory  of  man 
has  the  agonized  eyes  of  the  world  been  forced 
to  dwell  upon  the  mass  of  mutilated,  mangled 
bodies  piled  high  in  trenches  and  strewn  over 
miles  and  miles  of  battlefields  because  there  was 
nothing  extraneous  to  divert  the  attention  from 
this  gigantic  impersonal  tragedy  and  cause  it  to 
be  riveted  upon  some  flashing  banner-bedecked 
panoplied  accessory  of  war  that  in  the  excite- 
ment of  the  moment  seemed  to  justify  any  sacri- 
fice necessary  to  produce  such  spectacular  evi- 
dences of  glory. 

For  the  first  time  the  public  is  getting  the 
symphonic  significance  of  war  instead  of  ac- 
cepting a  battle  of  nations  as  a  necessary  ac- 
companiment for  the  solo  work  of  a  handful  of 
martial  stars.  Now  we  hear  the  orchestra 
playing  dirges  in  a  minor  key  while  the  prin- 
cipals are  trying  to  carry  a  joyful  theme  in  a 
sprightly  tempo  and  we  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  the  fact  that  the  horrible  discord 
that  is  filling  our  ears  now  exists  only  because 
we  are  no  longer  held  in  the  judgment-binding 
thrall  of  romance. 

Try  as  we  will  all  that  we  can  recall  of 
the  wars  of  the  past  are  the  picturesque  fea- 
tures, and  though  weary  hours  of  many  school- 
days may  have  been  spent  conning  dates  and 
cause  and  effects  and  territorial  expansion  from 
the  pages  of  a  history,  it  is  "Sheridan's  Ride" 
and  "Paul  Revere"  and  "Horatio"  and 
"Gunga  Dhin"  and  "He  May  Be  a  Brother 
of  William  H.  Taft,"  etc.,  that  our  aids  to 
memory  when  any  war  is  mentioned  in  what- 
ever age  or  generation  it  may  have  taken 
place. 

But  the  romance  was  blue  penciled  out  of 
the  present  war  at  the  very  beginning,  when 
the  journalistic  warriors  who  were  wont  to 
jostle  each  other  for  space  on  the  side  lines, 
were  ruled  off  the  field  as  soon  as  the  nations 
of  Europe  had  cleared  for  action.  Deep 
rooted  had  become  the  conviction  that  it  would 
be  quite  as  impossible  to  wage  war  without 
newspaper  correspondence  as  to  conduct  cam- 
paigns without  generals. 

(Continued  in  October) 
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•■EVER^•WOMAN••  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth  at  the  Stewart  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  a  resolu- 
tion was  unanimously  adopted  making  " Ever^ivoman" 
the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)     Mrs.  C.   E.  Cumberson, 


MRS.   C.    K.  CTMUKKSON 

THE  question  has  been  asked,  "What 
are  California  women  doing  for 
Peace?"  Speaking  for  the  Cali- 
fornia branch  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party,  which  already  represents  thousands  of 
women  in  California,  I  would  say  that  plans 
are  being  perfected  to  make  this  a  well  organ- 
ized and  powerful  factor  for  creating  a  de- 
mand for  international  co-operation  and  arbi- 
tration in  the  settlement  of  all  international 
affairs. 

Chairmen  will  be  appointed  in  all  congres- 
sional districts  who  will  co-operate  with  wom- 
an's clubs,  churches,  schools  and,  in  fact,  all 
organizations  of  women,  social,  civic  or  fratern- 
al, throughout  northern  California. 

It  is  also  planned  that  each  district  will 
establish  a  lecture  bureau,  having  a  list  of  pro- 
minent speakers  who  will  go  out  upon  call  to 
address  all  organizations,  classes  in  study  and 
instruction  to  those  who  desire  to  enter  the 
field  of  speaker,  and  assist  in  carrying  on 
active  propaganda  work,  will  also  be  formed. 

The  object  and  purpose  of  the  Woman  s 
Peace  Party  is  to  educate  and  organize  public 
opinion,  so  that  it  may  put  the  voice  of  the 
whole  people  behind  our  government  in  inter- 
national affairs. 

The  sentiment  of  the  members  of  the  Wom- 
an's Peace  Party  is  that  the  opportune  moment 
has  arrived  for  our  government  to  call  a  confer- 
ence of  representative  delegates  from  neutral 
nations  to  discuss  possible  measure  to  hasten 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  and  to  prevent  war- 
fare in  the  future,  and  also  to  outline  an  im- 
mediate national  program  for  the  United  States. 

The  militarists  are  bringing  every  argument 
possible  to  bear  upon  national  preparedness, 
and  immediate  increase  in  our  army  and  navy. 
Therefore,  as  Peace  is  the  corner-stone  of  every 
movement  for  the  bettermen  of  humanity,  it  be- 
hooves woman,  who  contributes  so  largely  to  this 
work,  to  acquaint  herself  with  every  phase 
of  this  question  and  ask  herself  if,  when 
the  great  nations  of  the  world  are  weakened 
by  war,  is  it  the  time  for  our  country — our 


country  that  has  stood  for  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  our  land  to  which  all 
peoples  look  for  leadership  in  the  cause  of  right 
and  justice — is  it  the  time  for  our  govern- 
ment to  expend  billions  of  dollars  in  leading 
the  world  in  plans  for  organized  murder?  Is  it 
the  time  for  our  citizens  to  rush  into  training 
that  they  may  learn  to  more  accurately  aim  at 
the  heart  of  a  fellowman  or  to  encourage  our 
school  children  in  the  same  diabolical  prac- 
tice? Ask  yourself  if  this  <loes  not  mean 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  armaments  of  na- 
tions, who  naturally  will  follow  our  example, 
which  means  again  a  rivalry  to  possess  the  most 
powerful  army  and  navy,  which  sooner  or  later 
will  lead  the  world  to  war.  On  the  other  hand, 
do  you  desire  to  throw  your  strength  to  the 
platform  outlined  by  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party: 

Platform 

THE  PURPOSE  of  this  organization  is 
to  enlist  all  American  women  in  arousing  the 
nations  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  human  life 
and  to  abolish  war.  The  following  is  adopted 
as  our  platform: 

1 .  The  immediate  calling  of  a  convention 
of  neutral  nations  in  the  interest  of  early 
peace. 

2.  Limitation  of  armaments  and  the  na- 
tionalization of  their  manufacture. 

3.  Organized  opposition  to  militarism  in 
our  own  country. 

4.  Education  of  youth  in  the  ideals  of 
peace. 

5.  Democratic  control  of  foreign  policies. 

6.  The  further  humanizing  of  governments 
by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to  women. 

7.  "Concert  of  Nations"  to  supercede 
"Balance  of  Power." 

8.  Action  toward  the  gradual  organization 
of  the  world  to  substitute  Law  for  War. 

9.  The  substitution  of  an  international 
police  for  rival  armies  and  navies. 

1 0.  Removal  of  the  economic  causes  of 
war. 


I  I .  The  appointment  by  our  government  of 
a  commission  of  men  and  women  with  an  ade- 
quate appropriation,  to  promote  international 
peace. 

It  depends  entirely  upon  the  will  of  the 
people,  which  means  your  will,  and  my  will, 
which  of  these  conditions  prevail.  Centuries  of 
thought  that  have  crystallized  into  world  con- 
ditions, are  now  in  the  melting-pot,  but  are 
sooner  or  later  going  to  take  concrete  form 
again.  Ask  yourself,  womar),  mother  of  hu- 
manity, what  form  shall  they  take,  and  realize 
that  a  large  share  of  the  solving  of  this  mighty 
problem  rests  squarely  upon  your  shoulders. 

Surely  Ever^ivoman  will  feel  this  responsi- 
bility, will  respond  to  the  mother  cry  that  has 
come  to  her  from  over  the  waters,  will  lend 
her  strength  to  give  it  an  impetus  that  will  force 
it  on  to  its  goal — permanent  Peace. 

TRUTH 
By  Julia  Patterson  Churchill 
"As  man  thinf(eth  so  is  he," 
Thoughts  of  low  or  high  degree 
Shape  his  future  destin]f, 
Lo,  behold! 

As  man  lovcih  so  is  he. 
Love  of  pure  or  base  degree 
Makes  or  mars  divinity. 
Truth  is  old. 

Truth  is  old  but  ever  new. 
Sought  b\)  man\),  found  fcp  fefv. 
Pure  as  morning's  sunlit  dew — 
Word  of  gold. 

Free,  that  "all  who  run  mav  read — " 
In  love's  universal  creed 
E'en  "a  little  child  may  lead" 
To  heights  untold. 

4*  4* 

The  contributors  of  verse  to  Everywoman  this 
month  range  in  age  from  fifteen  to  eighty.  Mr. 
Myrle  Lampson  of  Geyserville,  California,  and 
Mrs.  Philena  L.  Fountain  of  Washington,  D. 
C  show  us  that  at  both  the  early  and  the  late 
ends  of  life  the  Muse  lures  the  human  heart. 

I  WONDER 
By  P.  L.  F. 
Is  my  ship  a-sailing  home 

(As  I've  been  told) 
Shimming  o'er  the  ocean  foam, 
Bringmg  me  gold? 
I  Wonder. 

Will  it  give  me  my  ideal? 

Will  my  aching  longings  cease? 
Will  its  coming  troubles  heal? 

Will  it  bring  me  peace? 
I  wonder. 

Has  it  there  within  its  hold 

The  secret  of  content? 
Is  not  that  far  more  than  gold 

When  life's  near  spent? 
I  n>onder. 
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IT  IS  possible  to  preserve  the  Exposition 
buildings  for  many  years  to  come  at  small 
expense.  The  plastic  surfaces  and  staff 
ornament  can  be  treated  with  an  mvisible 
coat  of  paraffin  or  similar  material  to  make  it 
impervious  and  thereby  prevent  disintegration, 
thereafter  it  will  endure  for  many  years.  Sub- 
sequent cost  of  customary  repairs  will  be  no 
greater  than  in  similar  structures.  The  interior 
wood  frame  work  may  readily  be  covered  and 
protected  against  fire.  The  frame  structures 
are  as  durable  in  these  buildings  as  in  any 
others  commonly  built  of  wood.  About  sev- 
enty-five per  cent  of  the  buildmgs  of  all  classes 
now  standmg  in  San  Francisco  are  built  of 
wood ;  the  risk  will  be  no  greater  with  the 
Exposition  buildings  preserved  than  that  to 
which  we  are  accustomed. 

1  he  buildings  are  serviceable  for  exhi- 
bition, manufacturing  and  commercial  purposes 
as  they  stand.  The  space  within  each  palace 
may  be  rented  or  leased  to  one  or  many  tenants 
for  manufacturing  or  display  purposes.  The 
floor  areas  may  be  subdivided  to  suit  any  con- 
ceivable requirements.  It  is  easily  possible,  to 
rearrange  or  subdivide  any  palace  with  parti- 
tions and  additional  floors  and  provide  addition- 
al doors,  windows  and  skylights  to  meet  any  re- 
quirement. The  present  interior  avenues  will 
serve  as  public  streets.  Railways  for  large 
shipments  are  installed  at  most  convenient  points, 
public  sewers,  water,  gas  and  electric  feeds  are 
already  there. 

1  he  rental  rate  would  be  most  favorable  to 
both  lessee  and  lessor,  as  the  cost  of  the  struc- 
tures has  already  been  met,  or  will  have  been 
when  the  Exposition  closes  its  gates  in  Decem- 
ber, 1915.  The  structures  will  serve  in  com- 
mercial needs  because  they  have  been  expressly 
built  for  that  purpose. 

It  will  cost  much  less  to  preserve  these 
buildings  than  it  will  to  substitute  something 
else  which  is  less  serviceable.  Any  substitute 
would  cost  much  more  than  these  structures 
and  not  answer  as  substitute  because  the 
grounds  cannot  be  made  more  attractive  than 
at  present  unless  much  more  money  is  ex- 
pended than  the  Exposition  cost  to  build. 

If  the  buildings  are  torn  down  the  planting 
will  also  have  to  be  destroyed.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  preserve  the  planting  during  the 
destruction  of  the  buildings.  When  the  build- 
ings are  torn  down  the  entire  area  will  be  wind- 
swept. The  Exposition  group  of  buildings 
were  designed  to  overcome  the  objectionable 
trade  winds  in  this  locality.  The  site  has 
been  made  tremendously  valuable  through  that 
which  has  been  built  upon  it.  If  the  buildings 
are  destroyed  then  the  entire  area  will  be  like 
any  other  barren  waste.     The  buildings,  gar- 
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dens  and  accessories  as  they  stand  constitute 
an  incalculable  asset  to  the  state  of  California. 
San  Francisco  will  never  be  able  to  replace  or 
provide  a  substitute  which  will  in  the  slightest 
degree  approach  the  present  attractive  conditions 
which  are  as  famous  as  the  glories  of  Paris, 
Venice  and  Constantinople.  If  these  buildings 
are  destroyed  then  a  life-long  opportunity  is  lost. 
Thereafter  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve  the 
properties  in  the  customary  slow  and  hetero- 
geneous way.  It  scarcely  seems  likely  that 
this  strip  of  harbor  land  would  be  convertible 
into  desirable  residence  property.  It  is  unques- 
tionably adaptable  to  commercial  purposes  with 
certain  modifications  as  it  stands.  If  it  is  con- 
verted into  a  public  park  it  will  involve  much 
expense  without  any  chance  for  greater  re- 
turns than  we  get  out  of  Golden  Gate  Park. 
A  forested  park  in  this  locality  could  be  made 
very  attractive  and  serviceable  after  many  years 
growth,  but  the  expense  that  such  an  under- 
taking would  entail  would  be  enormous  and 
prohibitory  at  this  time. 

If  the  main  group  of  buildings  and  planting 
are  preserved,  then  the  existing  gardens  and 
courts  may  be  used  as  public  parks  and  the 
buildings  will  serve  commercial  needs,  without 
in  any  sense  detracting  from  the  artistic  arrange- 
ment. Such  a  plan  would  cost  less  than  any 
other  scheme  to  carry  out  because  it  is  based 
on  the  preservation  of  that  which  we  already 
possess.  Any  other  scheme  would  necessarily 
involve  the  destruction  of  valuable  improve- 
ments which  we  have  already  paid  for  and 
thereafter  building  something  else  at  great  ex- 
pense.     The   Exposition    buildings   will  have 


paid  for  themselves  during  1915.  The  cost 
of  maintenance  thereafter  will  be  but  a  fraction- 
al part  of  the  income  derivable  in  many  ways. 
1  he  land  will  have  to  be  acquired  through  pur- 
chase if  we  wish  to  own  it,  otherwise  through 
long  term  lease  and  possibility  of  favorable 
purchase  ultimately. 

Visitors  will  come  to  California  and  San 
Francisco  for  many  years  to  come  provided 
the  buildings  and  gardens  are  kept  intact.  To 
attract  visitors  by  means  of  preconveyed  aes- 
thetic charm  is  one  of  the  greatest  assets  upon 
which  certain  important  European  cities  live  and 
thrive.  We  Americans  don't  understand  this 
sufficiently  as  yet.  Now  that  we  have  estab- 
lished such  a  world-wide  attraction  within 
San  Francisco,  would  it  not  be  folly  to  de- 
stroy it  if  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary? 

If  the  Exposition  had  been  built  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  instead  of  Harbor  View  then  we 
would  soon  be  re-establishing  a  waste  by  re- 
placing the  original  sand  dunes  where  beauti- 
ful park  land  now  exists.  The  result  could 
not  have  been  otherwise.  The  situation  relative 
to  our  Exposition  at  Harbor  View  is  identical 
with  that  which  would  have  happened  to  Gold- 
en Gate  Park  provided  the  Exposition  had 
been  built  in  the  park  instead  of  the  barren 
land  at  Harbor  View.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate in  having  kept  Golden  Gate  Park 
intact.  Will  it  not  be  equally  true  relative 
to  the  Exposition  buildings  and  their  wonderful 
settings?  To  substitute  something  else  for 
that  which  has  proven  itself  of  such  immeas- 
urable value  is  nothing  less  than  a  ruthless  de- 
struction of  valuable  properties  which  required 
endless  toil  and  sacrifice  to  establish. 
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WOMEN  of  the  East  who  seek  en- 
franchisement  as  voting  citizens, 
look  to  the  women  of  the  West 
in  the  suffrage  states  for  support 
and  aid   in   establishing  universal   suffrage  in 
the  United  States  by  concerted  action. 

The  San  Francisco  convention  of  women 
voters  was  called  by  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage  to  bring  about  co-opera- 
tion between  women  voters  of  the  West  and 
women  of  the  East  who  seek  to  become  voters. 

This  convention  is  the  first  time  women 
voters  have  met  for  a  purely  and  avowedly 
political  purpose,  viz:  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  women  of  thirty-seven  states  by  concerted 
action  to  bring  about  an  amendment  to  the 
federal  constitution.  The  very  altruism  of 
the  idea,  however,  lifts  this  convention  wholly 
out  of  the  realm  of  partisan  politics. 

Women  of  the  suffrage  states  in  the  West 
are  really  not  wholly  free  and  efficient  political- 
ly, while  women  of  the  East  are  still  strug- 
gling for  enfranchisement.  Women  voters  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  reforms  they  are  able 
to  bring  about  in  their  respective  states,  wheth- 
er dealing  with  child  labor  or  with  social 
labor  legislation,  have  small  meaning  when 
the  laws  are  nullified  by  conditions  and  laws 
in  adjoining  states. 

Suffrage  states  of  the  West  have  four  mil- 
lion women  voters  and  their  representatives  in- 
clude one-fourth  of  the  membership  of  the  U. 
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S.  Senate,  and  one-sixth  of  the  membership 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  With  these 
women  voters  and  their  congressmen  working 
as  a  cohesive  unit,  the  national  suffrage  amend- 
ment (popularly  known  as  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  amendment)  the  Congressional  Union 
believes  it  will  be  possible  to  secure  passage 
of  the  federal  suffrage  amendment,   thus  en- 
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franchising  at  once  the  womanhood  of  thirty- 
seven  states.  It  simply  requires  the  organized 
united  support  of  American  women. 

American  women  have  been  appealing  for 
years  to  individual  voters  for  enfranchisement 
— the  righting  of  an  obvious  injustice  to  wom- 
anhood. These  state  campaigns  are  quite 
costly  in  money  and  human  energy,  which 
might  better  be  expended  in  solving  current 
pressing  social  and  industrial  problems. 

The  Congressional  Union  for  Woman  Suf- 
frage simply  begins  as  an  organization  where 
the  state  organizations  leave  off.  The  San 
Francisco  convention  of  woman  voters  brings  the 
national  and  state  organizations  together,  brings 
together  women  of  the  West  and  East,  and 
means  establishing  organized  and  unified  sup- 
port from  American  women  to  bring  about  the 
needed  action  at  Washington  to  enfranchise  in 
one  concerted  action  congressional  women  in 
thirty-seven  states  of  the  Union. 

I  believe  the  San  Francisco  convention  of 
woman  voters  is  an  event  which  foreshadows 
the  solidarity  of  American  womanhood  as 
a  national  political  entity,  and  as  such  it  is  an 
occasion  of  historical  importance.  Generations 
to  come  will  recognize  the  San  Francisco  con- 
ference of  women  voters  as  the  crucial  point 
on  which  hinged  the  political  union  of  Amer- 
ican women,  out  of  which  will  soon  come  the 
complete  enfranchisement  of  American  women 
through  amendment  of  the  federal  constitution. 


Wlhmi  'f  ©tog  'W(S>mmi  W.B&t 

THE  August  and  September  sun,  obliv-                       Bp  Sara  Bard  Field  devious  duty  of  standing  together  as  women 
ious  as  a  Napoleon  to  the  lives  his  voters   for  the  unenfranchised  women  of  the 
conquering  course  demands,  is  beat-  the  twelve  states  where  women   vote.     This  land.     Like  the  apostle  of  old,  this  conven- 
ing with  fury  upon  New  York,  Tren-  convention  convenes  at  the  call  of  the  Con-  tion    could    most    truthfully    say:    "This  one 
ton,   Philadelphia,   Boston  and  all  the  cities,  gressional  Union  for  Woman  Suffrage.     Like  thing  I  do." 

hamlets  and  farms  of  the  five  eastern  states  a  good  sower  of  the  seed  they  have  scattered  Viewed  from  every  standpoint  this  conven- 
which  are  in  the  throes  of  a  suffrage  cam-  the  news  of  its  purpose  over  the  whole  coun-  tion  is  of  profound  significance.  It  will  enter 
paign.  Womanhood  is  being  lavishly  poured  try,  "to  mature  plans  for  definite  political  the  pages  of  history  as  the  first  political  con- 
out  for  this  cause.  Vast  sums  of  money  action  on  the  part  of  women  voters  in  support  vention  of  women  voters  that  has  ever  been 
are  being  spent  for  it.  In  New  York  state  of  the  national  suffrage  amendment" ;  "to  de-  called.  Men  have  met  in  such  conventions  ever 
alone  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  is  woman's  vise  plans  for  united  and  effective  action."  since  governments  were  established.  They 
price  for  her  battle.  Mrs.  Mina  Van  Winkle,  Thus  while  the  East  wages  a  sectional  battle  have  met  to  wield  their  voting  influence  in  be- 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Political  Union  for  suffrage,  the  West  lines  up  for  a  national  half  of  their  party.  Now  women  meet  to 
writes  "This  money  is  largely  the  sacrifices  fight,  which,  when  won,  will  make  the  weary  use  this  same  power  in  behalf  of  worrien. 
and  gifts  of  poor  women.  In  some  instances  state  struggles  no  longer  necessary.  Sociologically,  too,  it  claims  the  student's 
gifts  of  old  clothes  and  old  silver  and  gold  The  convention  is  absolutely  non-partisan.  attention.  After  little  more  than  a  half  cen- 
were  turned  into  money.  It  also  includes  the  The  delegates  have  been  elected  irrespective  tury  of  training  in  solidarity  learned  in  the 
profits  of  numerous  enterprises  such  as  only  of  the  party  to  which  they  give  adherence.  new  fields  of  industry,  politics  and  education, 
women  know  how  to  conduct."  There  will  be  republican,  democrats,  progres-  women  of  all  persuasions  meet  for  united  action 

Meanwhile,    in    the    cooler,    younger    west  sives,  socialists  and  independents  among  them.  on  a  single  measure.     1  hrough  the  voice  of 

where  votes  for  women  have  been  won,  an-  They  come  to  this  convention  forgetting,   for  some  hundreds  of  delegates  the  will  of  four 

other   mammoth   suffrage   movement   is   under  the   time,    all    affiliation    save    the    affiliation  million  voting  women  will  be  expressed, 

way.  to  the  women  of  their  country ;  forgetting  all         There  is  also  the  ethical  aspect,  even  the 

On  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  of  September  platforms  save  the  platform  of  national  suffrage:  records  of  Christianity  hold  nothing  more  mov- 

there  will  gather  in  convention  in  San  Fran-  forgetting  all  complexities  and  ramifications  of  ing  in  regard  to  man's  relation  to  man  than 

cisco,  a  large  group  of  women,  delegates  from  politics  and  remembering  only  the  simple,  non-  this  unwritten  record  of  woman's  determined 
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and  unselfish  fight  for  woman.  Recogniznig 
the  power  vested  in  her  vote,  woman  refuses 
to  use  it  for  her  personal  expression  of  party 
principle  till  her  sister  who  has  no  such  expres- 
sion be  given  her  just  rights. 

It  is  this  ethical  aspect  of  the  convention 
which  all  unconciously  gives  it  a  deeply 
religious  tone.  It  is  this  religious  tone  which 
makes  the  closing  session  a  ceremonial  occas- 
ion. It  is  this  spirit  of  service,  and  worship 
of  justice  which  makes  the  cathedral-like  Court 
of  Abundance  a  fitting  place  for  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  convention.  At  this  meeting  the 
resolutions  and  petitions  to  congress  which  will 
embody  the  work  of  the  convention  will  be 
entrusted  the  Western  emissaries  who  are  to 


bear  them  to  Washington.  It  will  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  consecration  service.  It  will  be 
done  to  the  sound  of  solemn  music  and  earnest 
purposeful  words.  The  year  which  records  the 
opening  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  also  record 
the  first  great  expression  of  solidarity  on  the 
part  of  women  for  women — the  opening  up 
to  woman  a  new  realization  of  her  dignity  and 
her  power. 

In  the  heated  East  and  South  women  in 
their  political  lack  plead  for  the  vote  for 
themselves.  In  the  cool  West  the  women  in 
their  new-found  political  gain  claim  the  vote 
for  others.  In  the  East  the  non-enfranchised 
women  pray  to  the  enfranchised  men;  the  polit- 
ically inferior  bow  humbly  before  the  political- 


ly superior.  In  the  West,  voter  deals  with 
voter  and  equal  stands  face  to  face  with 
equal.  In  the  East,  from  the  depths  of  slav- 
ery's weakness,  women  must  implore  men  for 
the  vote.  In  the  West  from  the  noble  heights 
of  freedom's  power  women  can  demand  it. 

With  four  million  voting  women  standing 
like  the  armies  of  Europe  behind  the  demand 
for  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  amendment  en- 
franchising all  the  women  of  the  United  States, 
the  64th  congress  must  vote  it  to  victory. 
Then  upon  the  walls  of  this  congressional  gath- 
ering no  unseen  hand  need  write  "Mene,  Mene- 
Tekel  Upharsin,"  which  being  interpreted  is 
in  part:  "Thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances  and 
found  wanting." 


course,  as  everywhere  else,  the  question  of 
women's  political  freedom  is  as  nearly  a  pure- 
ly moral  question  as  is  possible  in  politics.  No. 
one's  self  interest  is  directly  appealed  to,  not 
often  even  among  the  women  directly,  hardly 
at  all  among  the  voters,  not  because  they 
don't  care,  but  because  they  are  accustomed 
to  talk  politics  in  relation  to  business,  and  in  a 
thickly  settled  state  like  New  Jersey,  competi- 
tion in  business  is  too  keen  to  permit  the  or- 
dinary man  to  afford  much  political  attention 
to  the  simple  right  or  wrong  of  a  question. 
Industrial  questions  are  what  he  thinks  about, 
and  the  "woman  question"  doesn't  appear  as 
an  industrial  issue  yet.  The  response  to  an 
appeal  to  pure  reason  or  justice  is  not  as 
animated  as  when  one's  bread  and  butter  are 
affected  or  threatened,  or  even  than  when  a 
lesser  luxury  than  a  good  conscience  is  to  be 
won. 

Secretary  Tumulty  is  said  to  have  said  that 
President  Wilson  will  make  public  a  state- 
ment of  his  convictions  on  the  matter  of  woman 
suffrage  very  shortly  after  his  return  from  his 
summer  holidays.  The  suffragists  argue  this 
way:  The  President  will  hardly  commit  the 
political  extravagance  of  indulging  in  an  ex- 
pression of  adverse  sentiments;  therefore,  if  he 
has  anything  to  say  he  will  say  it  for  us, 
not  against  us.  It  is  improbable  that  his 
passion  for  neutrality  will  lead  him  to  impale 
himself  upon  the  fence  between  us  and  the 
Anti-s. 

1  he  women  hope  that  an  announcement  of 
the  President's  opinion  will  go  far  toward 
crystalizing  suffrage  sentiment  in  New  Jersey 
and  all  over  the  country,  but  they  are  not  re- 
lying on  that.  "  rhere  is  more  suffrage  senti- 
ment lying  about  loose  in  New  Jersey  than  in 
any  state  I  have  campaigned  in  yet,"  said 
an  old  campaigner  who  has  come  in  from  a 
western  state  to  help  us.  "It  wants  rounding 
up."  And  Mrs.  Fcickert  said  the  same  thing 
and  then  she  added  earnestly  that  she  did  wish 
she  could  have  some  California  women  to  help 
her.  "  I  he  suffrage  has  such  a  good  record 
there." 


ON  August  1 2th  and  1  3th  the  women 
of  New  Jersey  celebrated  the  97th 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Lucy 
Stone,  who  founded  the  New  Jersey 
Woman  Suffrage  Association  in  1866,  and 
who,  dying  in  1893,  left  behind  her  Alice 
Stone  Blackwell,  her  daughter,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell,  her  close 
friend  and  sister-in-law  (they  married  broth- 
ers), to  further  to  completion  the  enterprise 
she  had  inaugurated. 

I  say  the  women  of  New  Jersey,  for  al- 
though it  is  the  Suffrage  Association  that  made 
the  occasion  one  of  special  celebration,  and  in 
spite  of  the  circumstance  that  a  fairly  vociferous 
league  of  New  Jersey  women  opposed  to  wom- 
an suffrage  are  crying  out  that  they  will  not 
have  the  benefits  that  Lucy  Stone  sought  to 
get  for  them,  all  women  of  the  state,  all  wom- 
en everywhere,  are  proud  of  the  woman  who 
worthily  distinguishes  herself. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  that;  next  to  the 
achievements  of  her  own  son,  a  woman  glories 
in  the  good  deeds  of  other  women. 

So  on  Lucy  Stone's  birthday  there  was  a 
pilgrimage  of  all  true  believers  to  the  home 
that  was  once  hers  in  East  Orange,  where 
she  made  her  famous  practical  protest  against 
the  taxation  of  unrepresented  women  and,  so 
the  story  goes,  penned  her  declaration  of  re- 
volt with  her  baby,  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  ly- 
ing in  her  lap.  Miss  Blackwell  unveiled  the 
bronze  tablet  which  was  placed  upon  the 
house,  to  her  mother's  memory  and  to  mark 
the  place  whence  the  woman  movement  in 
New  Jersey  took  its  beginning. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
was  there,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw,  both  bearing  living  and  visible  witness 
that  woman's  beauty  is  not  only  of  youth. 
Miss  Blackwell  was  89  a  few  weeks  ago,  Miss 
Shaw  is  many  years  younger,  though  an  elderly 
woman.  Both  are  of  spirit  exactly  contem- 
poraneous, and  as  young  as  hope  is  young, 
a  very  near  hope  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  life- 
long purpose,  that  coming  generations  shall 
have  freed  to  their  use  and  service  the  wise 
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counsel  of  women  in  the  world's  affairs. 

"It's  wonderful,"  said  Mrs.  Feickert,  "how 
young  it  keeps  a  woman  to  be  busy  about  bigger 
things  than  her  own  private  affairs." 

Mrs.  Feickert  is  the  president  of  the  New 
Jersey  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  And  the 
pilgrimage  of  women  to  Lucy  Stone's  house  was 
the  beginning  of  the  last  stage  of  the  campaign 
Mrs.  Feickert  is  leading  for  votes  for  women,  a 
campaign  that  will  come  to  an  end  for  all  time, 
we  hope,  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  the 
men  will  vote  on  the  constitutional  amendment 
removing  the  sex  qualification  for  voting  eligi- 
bility. If  it  fails  this  October  it  can  not  con- 
stitutionally be  offered  to  the  voters  again  for 
five  years,  so  that  the  best  economy  of  effort  is 
obviously  to  spend  our  whole  force  now.  Par- 
ticularly is  it  of  enormous  importance  that  New 
Jersey  women  win  the  vote  on  the  19th  of 
October  because  that  day  is  a  good  fortnight 
before  the  voting  day  on  the  same  question  in 
New  York,  and  followed  closely  thereafter  by 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  the  campaign 
states  of  the  east  this  year.  It' is  plain  that 
the  suffrage  can  not  afford  to  lose  New  Jersey. 

Of  the  forces  arrayed  against,  we  would  not 
say  allied  against  us,  the  chiefs  are  the  New 
Jersey  Liquor  Dealers'  Protective  Association, 
an  open  foe,  on  record  by  their  own  resolutions 
as  opposed  to  woman  suffrage  for  their  own 
protection  and  advised  and  upheld  in  that  by 
persons  of  state  wide  political  opprobrium,  and 
the  New  Jersey  Women's  League  Opposed  to 
Woman  Suffrage,  both  of  men  and  women, 
and  graced  by  the  names  of  such  women  as 
Mrs.  1  homas  Preston,  formerly  the  wife  of 
President  Cleveland,  whose  daughter,  by  the 
way,  is  ardently  for  the  suffrage. 

Far  more  formidable  a  foe  than  these  posi- 
tively and  openly  opposed  is  the  indifference  of 
the  men,  who  are  open-minded,  generally,  in 
New  Jersey,  who  don't  perhaps  see  any  reason 
why  the  women  shouldn't  vote  if  they  want 
to,  but  who  feel  no  urgent  need  to  go  to  the 
polls  to  vote  that  they  may.    In  New  Jersey,  of 
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POISE  is  the  product  of  that  control 
which  produces  harmony  between  the 
mind  and  body.  Poise  is  possible  to 
any  woman.  But  so  few  possess  it 
that  the  well  poised  woman  is  at  once  distinc- 
tive. Such  a  woman  is  typical  of  the  suc- 
cessful business  type,  or  women  who  have  the 
ability  to  "do  things." 

1  he  human  voice  is  the  best  indication  of 
the  possession  of  poise.  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight 
of  San  Francisco,  president  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  possesses  a  speaking 
voice  of  the  quality  which  instantly  proclaims 
her  poise. 

She  is  wholly  and  sweetly  feminine,  possesses 
a  strong  personality,  counterbalanced  by  an 
able  mind  and  the  expressive  dignity  of  the 
well-bred  woman,  with  the  resulting  combina- 
tion that  this  sweet-voiced  woman  breaths  a 
potent  charm  of  fascinatmg  and  subtle  power. 
She  is  thoroughly  the  gentlewoman,  but  the 
keynote  of  her  character  is  a  broad  humane- 
ness and  understanding  of  the  world  of  women, 
which  will  doubtless  be  manifest  in  her  direc- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  the  State  Federation,  and 
which  will  produce  results  more  than  accept- 
able to  California  clubwomen,  in  addition  to 
appealing  to  womankind  in  general. 

I  hough  she  is  a  city  woman,  Mrs.  Knighl, 
through  her  wholesome  understanding  in  a 
broad  way  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  the  mod- 
ern, is  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  women  of 
rural  localities.  That  she  realizes  the  need  to 
these  women  of  the  federation,  because  of  what 
it  can  do  for  them  with  their  support,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  specific  announcements  she  made 
to  EVERYWOMAN  a  definite  program  by 
the  federation  will  be  worked  out  through  the 
department  of  country  life. 

One  of  her  first  official  acts  on  becoming 
president  of  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  was  to  visit  Humboldt  county,  a  district 
heretofore  rather  isolated  through  lack  of  rail- 
road transportation,  but  recently  made  more 
accessible  through  the  completion  of  the  North- 
western Pacific  Imes.  Mrs.  Knight  visited  the 
clubwomen  of  Humboldt  county  to  carry  to 
them  personally  details  of  federation  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  women  living  in  rural  districts 
which  the  federation  proposes  to  work  out  dur- 
ing the  coming  year. 

Mrs.  Knight  said  to  EV ERY  WOM AN : 
"I  was  amazed  to  find  that  a  strong  club  spirit 
prevailed  among  the  women  there.  This  spirit 
has  been  manifested  by  the  formation  of  many 
active  clubs.  Though  numbers  of  these  clubs 
are  small  in  membership  (some  having  but  nine 
members),  I  have  observed  no  greater  spirit 
of  co-operation,  nor  better  organization  among 
clubwomen. 


"  1  he  women  informed  me  that  their  non-at- 
tendance at  annual  federation  meetings  in  the 
past  was  due  largely  to  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  and  not  to  lack  of  interest  in  the 
federation.  Fhey  also  told  me  that  Humboldt 
county  will  be  well  represented  at  the  next 
annual  federation  meeting. 

"This  being  an  'off  year,"  legislatively  speak- 
ing, It  has  been  suggested  by  Mrs.  W.  E.  Col- 
by of  Berkeley,  chairman  of  legislation,  that 


clubwomen  this  year  decided  on  a  few  meas- 
ures which  they  want  made  law,  measures 
which  are  constructive,  vital,  which  all  women 
can  support,  and  that  then  the  federation  con- 
fine its  efforts  toward  getting  these  measures 
favorably  acted  on  in  the  legislature,  when  it 
convenes. 

"I  believe  it  is  a  good  idea.  Federation 
women  should  organize  more  closely  and  ef- 
fectively, in  order  that  they  may  more  effi- 
ciently work  for  the  desired  ends.  It  is  better 
to  concentrate  on  a  few  vital  measures  to  go 
before  the  legislature  and  then  to  make  a  spe- 
cific campaign  of  education  for  these  definite 
ends,  than  to  dissipate  the  effect  of  our  com- 
bined efforts  through  a  many-sided  legislative 
program  which  does  not  drive  forward  at  a 
definite  and  desired  thing,  which  is  vitally  nec- 
essary. 

"Education  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
things  available  in  making  good  citizens  of  the 
coming  generation.  This  is  peculiarly  woman's 
work. 

"For  that  reason,  during  the  coming  year 


the  federation,  through  the  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  social  and  industrial  conditions  will 
devise  ways  and  means  for  the  eliminalion  of 
illilerac^,  looking  especially  to  the  education  of 
the  immigrant,  through  the  teaching  of  English. 

"In  their  joint  forecast  at  the  executive  ses- 
sion last  month,  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  social  and  industrial 
conditions,  and  Mrs.  Roger  J.  Sterrett,  chair- 
man of  the  department  of  education,  both  of 
Los  Angeles,  say: 

'If  the  California  Federated  Wom- 
en's Clubs  undertakes  this  task  with  en- 
thusiasm, it  can  promise  that  by  1920  il- 
literacy will  be  neglible  and  English  will 
be  spoken  by  our  foreign-born  residents, 
all  of  whom  will  be  on  the  road  to  citi- 
zenship— our  only  safety. 

'This  will  be  a  splendid  adventure  in 
co-operation  and  will  mark  a  new  era  in 
usefulness  for  clubs.' 

"Realizing  the  real  value  of  these  things," 
Mrs.  Knight  continued,  "and  because  of  the 
further  fact  that  our  late  president  advocated 
them,  the  federation  will  also  urge  through  the 
department  of  country  life,  the  building  of 
teacherages  near  every  country  school  building 
as  the  home  for  the  country  school  teacher  and 
also  the  establishment  in  towns  and  cities  of 
rest-rooms  for  the  use  of  wives  and  daughters 
of  farmers  on  market  and  shopping  days,  as 
well  as  the  establishment  of  country  libraries 
and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  devices  in 
country  homes.  The  betterment  of  rural  con- 
ditions was  one  of  the  subjects  nearest  the 
heart  of  our  late  president,  so  that  particular 
stress  will  be  laid  on  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment. 

"Our  commissioners  of  labor,  of  child  wel- 
fare and  of  waterways,  are  each  doing  splen- 
did research  work,  and  thus  materially  aiding 
the  departments  with  which  they  are  ailied.  A 
commissioner  of  rural  schools  will  be  appointed 
to  co-operate  with  the  departments  of  educa- 
tion and  country  life,  thus  adding  to  the  effi- 
ciency list  of  the  federation  service  role. 

"I  have  an  earnest  conviction  that  federa- 
tion work  will  take  no  step  backward  during 
the  coming  year.  'Out  of  our  strong  grief, 
altars  we  raise,'  and  the  loss  of  a  leader,  who 
was  to  us  a  tower  of  strength,  the  embodiment 
of  wisdom  and  womanliness,  will  but  sanctify 
our  work." 

Resolutions  expressing  the  sorrow  of  all  Cali- 
fornia clubwomen  over  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Emily 
Hoppin,  late  president  of  the  federation,  and 
voicing  appreciation  of  Mrs.  Hoppin  s  many 
fine  qualities  of  heart  and  mind  were  endorsed 
and  it  was  decided  that  policies  outlined  by 
Mrs.  Hoppin  be  carried  out  as  far  as  possible. 
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Announcements  were  made  regarding  the 
completion  of  the  official  ranks  through  the 
unanimous  election  of  Mrs.  A.  F.  Jones,  past 
president  of  the  northern  district,  to  the  vice- 
presidency.  Other  announcements  of  appoint- 
ments were  made  through  the  adoption  of  the 
following  as  the  complete  list  of  department 
chairman : 

Art,  Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  2975  Pied- 
mont avenue,  Berkeley ;  Bureau  of  Library, 
Information  and  Reciprocity,  Miss  Susan  T. 
Smith,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento; 
Civics  and  Political  Science,  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Adams,  2727  M  street,  Sacramento;  Civil 
Service  Reform,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Galentine,  615 
N.  Guadalupe  avenue,  Redondo  Beach;  Club 
Extension,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Cate,  1 305  Atlantic 
avenue.  Long  Beach;  Conservation,  Country 
Life.  Miss  Lillian  D.  Clark,  2110  Hearst 
avenue,  Berkeley;  Forests,  Mrs.  James  T. 
Royles,  537  College  street.  Woodland;  Com- 
mission of  Birds  and  Wild  Life,  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Williams  Myers,  311  North  Avenue  66, 
Los  Angeles;  Philanthropy,  Mrs.  P.  F.  Pow- 
ers, Napa!  Public  Health,  Mrs.  Robert  F. 
Garner,  498  D  street,  San  Bernardino;  Wa- 
ters, Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall,  2600  J  street,  Sac- 
ramento. 

Commissioners — Mrs.  E.  G.  Greene,  1  7 
Salvatierra  street,  Stanford  University ;  Mrs. 
E.  Rankin  Brainerd,  Hotel  Victoria,  Los  An- 
geles; Mrs.  J.  L.  Craig,  Stockton;  Education, 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Sterritt,  4612  Welsh  Place,  Los 
Angeles;  Federation  Emblem,  Mrs.  Florence 
Dcdson  Schoneman,  Box  241,  San  Pedro; 
History  and  Landmarks,  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Arn- 
old. Victoria  avenue.  Riverside;  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Miss  Maud  I  Murchie,  State  Normal, 
San  Jose;  Industrial  and  Social  Conditions, 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson.  2301  Scarf f  street. 
Los  Angeles;  Child  Welfare,  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Foster.  200  Avenue  42,  Los  Angeles;  Labor 
(Industry),  Mrs.  Eugenia  C.  H.  Colby,  355 
Sixty-first  street,  Oakland;  Legislation,  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Colby,  2901'  Channing  Way,  Ber- 
keley; Literature,  Mrs.  Geo.  F.  Reinhardt, 
1809  Euclid  avenue,  Berkeley;  Music,  Mrs. 
Walter  Longbotham,  2124  J  street,  Sacra- 
mento; Necrology,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Borchers,  Sel- 
ma;  Parliamentary  Usage,  Mrs.  Annie  Little 
Barry,  1935  El  Dorado  avenue,  Berkeley; 
Peace,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson,  601  Univer- 
sity avenue,  Palo  Alto;  Press  and  Federation 
Editor,  Dr.  Louise  Harvey  Clarke,  1046  Or- 
ange street.  Riverside;  Associate  Chairman, 
Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  1942  Hyde  street, 
San  Francisco;  State  Endowment  Fund  (Caro- 
line Severance  memorial),  Mrs.  E.  G.  Dennis- 
ton,  3454  21st  street,  San  Francisco,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  891  Orange  Grove 
avenue,  Pasadena;  State  University  Clubhouse 
Loan,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Wiley,  Waveland,  F  resno. 

The  California  Cliih  of  San  Francisco 
September's  calendar  for  the  California  Club 
provides  a  most  interesting  array  of  sub- 
jects. The  regular  fall  season  opened  Tues- 
day, September  7,  with  business  and  reports 
from  Mrs.  Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn  and  Mrs. 


Edwin  E.  Cox,  who  were  the  delegates  to 
the  American  Social  Hygiene  Association.  In 
the  evening  a  reception  and  ball  was  tendered 
the  foreign  and  state  commissioners  and  offi- 
cials of  the  exposition  by  the  members  of  the 
club  at  the  California  building.  1  he  program 
for  the  twenty-first  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
department  of  education  with  Mrs.  William 
C.  Little  presiding,  and  will  include  an  address 
on  "Peace  and  Armament"  by  Dr.  James  B. 
Bullitt,  field  secretary  of  the  Navy  League 
of  the  United  States.  September  28  will 
be  a  social  day  program  with  an  illustrated  lec- 
ture on  "The  Symbology  of  the  Exposition" 
by  Miss  Katherine  D.  Burke.  1  he  drama 
section  will  present  before  the  club  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  October,  a  program  of  un- 
usual interest.  Names  and  addresses  of  the 
club  officers  with  the  chairmen  of  depart- 
ments and  time  of  section  and  department 
meetings  follow: 

Officers 

Mrs.  D.  J.  MacMaster.  president.  1849 
Jackson  street,  telephone  Franklin  8724;  Miss 
Susanne  R.  Patch,  recording  secretary.  2623 
Baker  street,  telephone  West  5608;  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Gillis.  corresponding  secretary,  2953  Re- 
gent street,  Berkeley,  telephone  Berkeley  236; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Morrill,  financial  secretary,  42 
Jordan  avenue,  telephone  Pacific  1968;  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Lucas,  assistant  secretary.  1004  Mason- 
ic avenue,  telephone  Park  1523;  Mrs.  George 
Breck,  treasurer,  I  750  Clay  street. 

Department  Chairmen 

Chairman  Department  of  Education — Mrs. 
William  C.  Little,  1226  Chattanooga  street, 
telephone  Mission  3582;  chairman  Department 
of  Civics — Miss  Rusella  Ward,  Warrin  Apts., 
telephone  Franklin  6620;  chairman  Department 
of  Social  Science — Miss  Edith  Hecht,  2518 
Fillmore  street,  telephone  Fillmore  794;  chair- 
man Department  of  Outdoor  Art  League — 
Mrs.  Lovell  White,  2245  Sacramento  street, 
telephone  Fillmore  794 ;  leader  Literature  and 
Drama  Study  Section — Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Cox, 
2619  Etna  street,  Berkeley,  telephone  Berkeley 
3241;  leader  Art  Section — Mrs.  James  C. 
Crawford,  2826  Jackson  street,  telephone  Fill- 
more 495  ;  leader  Whist  Section — Mrs.  Chas. 
C.  Kinsey,  1095  Lombard  street,  telephone 
Franklin  5867;  leader  Players'  Section — Mrs. 
Wm.  Wilkie.  1 360  Page  street,  telephone 
Park  3830;  leader  French  Section — Mrs. 
Joseph  Seeley.  I  52  Central  avenue,  telephone 
Park  4322;  Mme.  A.  Guittard,  teacher;  lead- 
er Treble  Clef  Section — Mr.  Paul  Steindorff, 
director;  Mrs.  R.  E.  Revalk,  leader,  3827 
California  street,  telephone  Pacific  1803;  lead- 
er Book  Review  Section — Mrs.  D.  C.  Farn- 
ham.  Hotel  Cecil;  leader  Applied  Psychology 
— Mrs.  Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn,  1545  Euclid 
avenue,  Berkeley;  leader  Open  Forum — Mrs. 
Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn,  1  545  Euclid  avenue, 
Berkeley;  leader-  Program  Committee — Mrs. 
A.  W.  Scott,  Fairmont  Hotel,  telephone 
Kearny  3900;  leader  Membership  Committee 
— Mrs.  F.  M.  Sponogle,  1849  Jackson  street, 
telephone  Franklin  8049. 

Department  Meetings 

Directors'  Meeting — 1st  and  3rd  Mondays, 
10:00  a.  m. ;  Department  of  Education — 3rd 
I  uesday,  1:30  p.  m. ;  Department  Civics — 
1st  and  3rd  Tuesday,  I  :30  p.  m. ;  Department 
Social  Science — 3rd  Friday,  10:00  a.  m. ; 
Deparlment  Outdoor  Art  League — every  Tues- 
day, 10:00  a.  m. ;  Whist  Section — every  Fri- 
day, I  :00  |).  m. ;  Membership  Committee — 
last  Tuesday,  1:30  p.  m. ;  Players'  Section — 
every  Thursday,  10:00  a.  m. ;  Applied  Psych- 
ology Section — 2nd  Thursday,  2:30  p.   m. ; 


Treble  Clef  Section — every  Friday,  10:00 
a.  m. ;  Drama  and  Literature  Section — 2nd 
Wednesday,  3:00  p.  m. ;  Art  Committee — 
French  Section — every  Wednesday,  10:00 
a.  m. ;  Book  Review  Section — last  Thurs- 
day, 2:30  p.  m. 

Association   of  Collegiate  Alumnae 

The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae  in 
their  national  convention  August  20,  passed  a 
resolution  endorsing  woman's  suffrage  by  a  tre- 
mendous majority.  In  fact,  the  figures  stand 
236  for,  1  3  against,  and  24  not  voting.  This 
landslide  in  favor  of  the  enfranchisement  of 
women  is  not  because  of  lack  of  thought  nor  un- 
preparedness  on  the  part  of  the  delegates.  It 
is  the  result  of  continual  education  along  this 
line.  Four  years  ago  the  subject  was  intro- 
duced at  the  biennial  meeting,  merely  as  an 
issue,  later  to  be  brought  before  the  organiza- 
tion. At  the  convention  two  years  ago  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  that  a  resolution  would 
be  introduced  endorsing  woman's  suffrage  and 
the  delegates  intructed  to  vote  on  the  measure. 
Women  from  the  suffrage  states  expected  a 
lively  contest  and  were  surprised  that  no  dis- 
senting votes  were  registered  before  Rhode 
Island  went  on  record  against  the  resolution. 
Its  adoption  by  women  from  all  over  the  United 
Slates  may  be  considered  an  expression  of  the 
college  woman's  attitude  toward  national  en- 
franchisement of  women. 

The  officers  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae  are: 
President,  Miss  Caroline  S.  Humphrey  of 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  vice-president  at  large. 
Dr.  Elsie  Seelye  Pratt  of  Ann  Arbor.  Mich.; 
executive  secretary.  Miss  Vide  Hunt  Francis  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  treasurer.  Miss  Katherine 
E.  Puncheon  of  Germantown.  Pa. 

Mrs.  Berry  to  Lecture 

Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  chairman  of  the 
Art  Department  of  the  Federated  Women's 
Clubs,  has  offered  to  serve  the  women  of  the 
federation  in  an  unusual  way.  She  has  ex- 
tended an  invitation  to  members  of  federated 
clubs  to  present  themselves  (with  an  identi- 
fication card  from  their  club  presidents)  at  her 
office  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  in  the  grounds 
of  the  P.  P.  I.  E..  and  arrange  to  join  a  fed- 
eration class  for  two  lectures,  one  upon  Ameri- 
can art,  the  second  upon  California  artists. 
Monument  to  Slial(espeare 

As  the  300th  anniversary  of  Shakespeare's 
Cieath  IS  approaching,  the  Federation  Depart- 
ment of  Literature,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Mrs.  George  F.  Reinhardt  of  Berkeley,  will 
endeavor  to  create  interest  in  a  Shakesperean 
revival.  1  he  federation  is  considering  the  en- 
dorsing of  a  movement  to  evolve  some  great 
monument  by  Americans  to  the  great  English 
poet,  for  whom  no  monument  stone  has  been 
raised  in  the  United  States. 

Especial  stress  will  also  be  laid  during  the 
coming  year  by  the  department  under  Mrs. 
Reinhardt  on  developing  the  artistic  and  civic 
movement  in  pageantry.  This  should  bring  re- 
sults, as  Mrs.  Reinhardt's  work  in  California 
along  these  lines  is  well  known  and  has  been 
effective. 
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Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  Association 

MRS.  LILLIAN  QUINN  STARK, 
a  well-known  dramatic  reader  of 
San  Francisco,  gave  a  recital  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Wom- 
an's Press  Association  on  September  I  3th,  and 
will  go  in  November  to  New  York,  where  she 
has  an  engagement  at  Columbia  University  to 
give  a  series  of  readings.  This  is  one  of  this 
young  artist's  most  important  achievements, 
for  it  shows  that  Milton  J.  Davies,  in  charge 
of  the  arts  and  sciences  course  at  Columbia, 
places  a  high  educational  value  on  her  work. 
Mrs.  Stark's  work  is  divertmg,  entertaming  and 
thoroughly  good  as  well  as  uplifting. 


Mrs.  Grace  LePage,  well  known  in  musical 
circles,  gave  two  Italian  and  two  English  songs. 
The  masucline  element  was  furnished  by  Mr. 
A.  Altmann,  prominent  educator  and  art  critic, 
who  gave  an  art  talk  on  "  1  hings  which  may  be 
left  at  the  checking  station  of  the  Fine  Arts 
building  besides  canes,  umbrellas  and  pack- 
ages." 

On  members'  days  each  member  will  give 
what  she  can  for  the  pleasure  and  benefit 
of  the  club.  On  September  27  Mrs.  Ina  B. 
Weston  will  give  a  paper  of  prose  and  poetry, 
entitled  "Song  and  Story."  Mrs.  C.  W. 
Wright's  "Activities  in  the  Literary  World," 
are  carefully  culled  and  given  with  a  distinct 
charm. 

The  October  guest-day  consists  of  a  musical 
composition  of  Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Moore,  whose 
compositions  are  varied,  piano  and  violin 
pieces,  songs  for  mixed  voices  and  concert 
work. 

Mrs.  Norman  H.  Logan  will  speak  at  the 
October  members'  day  on  "Character  as  Re- 
vealed by  the  Head  and  Hand." 

''i  >> 

Calfornia  Civic  League 
The  California  Civic  League  has  taken  no 
vacation  this  summer.  The  monthly  board 
meetings  have  been  held  as  usual  and  the  busi- 
ness for  the  ensuing  year  has  been  prepared. 
The  three  national  measures  that  will  claim  the 
attention  of  the  League,  are  the  National  Child 
Labor  Law,  the  National  Prohibition  Amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  enfranchising  women. 

Fhe  most  important  work  of  the  League 
- — that  of  informing  the  women  of  California 


on  state  legislation — will  be  carried  on  by 
leaflets.  The  subjects  of  these  leaflets  will  be 
Women  on  Juries.  Public  Markets.  Rural 
Credits.  Jails  and  Prison  Reforms,  and  the 
Non-Partisan  Referendum.  This  work  is  al- 
ready being  prepared  by  the  legislative  com- 
mittee, who  intend  to  wage  an  educational  cam- 
paign in  legislative  matters  at  least  a  year  ahead 
of  the  legislature  of  1917. 

The  San  Francisco  Center 
In  honor  of  Dr.  Maria  Montessori.  the  great 
Italian  woman  educator,  a  reception  was  held 
September  4  by  the  San  Francisco  Center  of 
which  Miss  Marion  Delany  is  president,  in 
the  Italian  Building  at  the  exposition.  Dr. 
Montessori  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  her  work 
in  Rome  which  was  listened  to  with  close 
attention  by  the  large  audience.  This  organ- 
ization also  met  September  8  for  the  purpose 
of  furthering  the  plan  for  preserving  a  part 
of  the  exposition.  The  speakers  were  John 
D.  Barry,  who  illustrated  his  talk  with  a  series 
of  slides;  Willis  Polk,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Architects;  George  W.  Kelham.  chief  of 
architects,  and  Louis  Christian  Mullgardt.  de- 
signer of  the  Court  of  Abundance. 

J>*  -T^  ->* 

The  Oakland  Center 

The  Oakland  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League  of  which  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carter  is  presi- 
dent, met  September  10  and  discussed  "The 
Direct  Primary  Law" — more  familiarly  known 
as  the  non-partisan  bill.  The  speakers  were 
A.  H.  Elliott  and  Samuel  Shortridge.  Follow- 
ing are  the  officers  for  the  year  and  the  com- 
mittees with  their  chairmen: 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Carter,  president;  Mrs.  George 
Fredricks.  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Fen- 
ton,  second  vice-president;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Barker, 
recordmg  secretary;  Miss  Mary  McClees.  cor- 
responding secretary;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Murray, 
treasurer;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Kelley,  auditor;  Miss 
Anita  Whitney,  auditor;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Robinson, 
director;  Mrs.  E.  Radcliffe,  director;  Mrs.  C. 
H.  Mitchell,  director. 

Committees  and  Chairmen  — -  Membership. 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Gibson;  Education  (program). 
Miss  Ethel  Moore;  Legislation.  Miss  Marguer- 
ite Ogden;  Municipal.  Mrs.  Frank  G.  Law; 
Publicity.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Borroughs  Jr.;  Pubhc 
Speaking,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Coffin;  Finance  and 
Headquarters,  Mrs.  Nellie  Bullock;  Auxiliary 
Organizations.  Mrs.  C.  L.  'Case;  Reception, 
Mrs.  Walter  F.  Vane. 

^T  -tr 

Twentieth  Centurv  Club  of  Berkeley 
"The  Federation  Message"  by  Mrs.  Wal- 
lace R.  Pond  and  the  "Modern  Clubwoman  " 
by  Mrs.  Dorothea  Moore  were  the  subjects  of 
two  very  interesting  talks  Tuesday,  September 
7,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  of  the 
Trvenlieth  Century  Club  of  Berkeley.  On 
September  2 1  members  will  be  permitted  to 
bring  guests  and  an  informal  reception  will  fol- 
low the  interesting  program,  which  will  include 
a  talk  on  "The  Human  Side  of  the  Zone," 


by  Miss  T.  A.  Brookman,  and  "The  Courts 
of  the  Exposition."  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry.  Receiving  the  club 
guests  will  be  Mrs.  H.  N.  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
Annie  Little  Barry,  Mrs.  WiUiam  H.  Daven- 
port and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Merrill.  Presiding  at 
the  tea  tables  will  be  Mrs.  George  A.  Mat- 
tern  and  Mrs.  K.  M.  McLaughlin,  and  on 
the  decoration  committee.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Nicker- 
son  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Jackson.  Officers  and 
directors  of  the  club  follow: 
Officers 

President,  Mrs.  Aaron  Schloss.  2925  Hili- 
gass  avenue ;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Freder- 
ick G.  Athearn.  2805  Regent  street;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  William  E.  Colby,  2901 
Channing  Way;  recording  secretary.  Mrs. 
Frederick  C.  Lee^  825  Shattuck  avenue;  cor- 
responding secretary.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Wood,  2228 
Durant  avenue;  financial  secretary,  Mrs.  Philip 
S.  Dickinson,  2632  Grant  street;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  Talbot  Ware,  1205  Spruce  street. 
Directors 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Downes,  Mrs.  George  N. 
Nash.  Mrs.  W.  F.  Pleas.  Mrs.  G.  S.  Whitley. 
Chairmen  of  Committees 

Reception.  Mrs.  Wallace  R.  Pond;  tea. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Mattern;  decorating.  Mrs.  E. 
A.  Nickerson;  courtesy.  Mrs.  P.  A.  Wickeft; 
membership.  Mrs.  William  E.  Colby;  program 
and  press.  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Athearn;  general 
department  chairman.  Mrs.  H.  H.  Guy. 

Chairmen  of  Sections 
Art  and  Travel,  Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Cole; 
Aesthetic  Gymnastics,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Hunt; 
Dramatic,  Mrs.  Walter  Glenn;  French.  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Snyder;  Music.  Mrs.  George  Stoker; 
Parliamentary  Law.  Mrs.  R.  Chester  Turner; 
Shakespeare,  Mrs.  Genevieve  Wade  Hatch; 
Writers',  Mrs.  Amy  Hamlin;  Civic  Commit- 
tee, Mrs.  R.  G.  Boone. 

cj* 

Woman's  California  Peace  Party 
The  executive  board  of  the  Northern  Branch 
of  Woman's  California  Peace  Parly,  met  in  the 
Phelan  building  September  I .  There  was  a 
full  attendance  and  plans  are  being  formulated 
for  a  campaign  of  education  in  the  interests 
of  permanent  peace. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson  of  Everyrvoman 
was  appointed  official  organizer  for  the  north- 
ern district. 

4* 

Scandal  is  that  which  gives  us  pleasure  in 
the  thought  that  somebody  else  has  done  some- 
thing which  we  have  escaped  doing  because  we 
were  not  similarly  situated. 

Scandal  furnishes  an  occupation  for  women 
and  newspapers.  It  began  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  will  end  a  few  minutes  after  the 
last  man  has  left  the  earth. — Life. 

Paris  would  name  a  street  Rue  Roosevelt  in 
honor  of  the  "friendship  the  great  American  has 
shown  to  France."  Is  there  no  room  for  a 
Bull  Moose  among  the  gargoyles  of  Notre 
Dame?— Y.  Sun. 
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El  Club  Casiellano 
There  is  forming  in  San  Francisco  an  organ- 
ization which  will  be  not  only  unique  in  char- 
acter but  in  the  scope  of  its  activities  most 
beneficial  to  its  members.  It  will  combine 
the  purposes  of  social  pleasure  and  of  material 
advantage. 

As  declared  in  its  provisional  constitution  its 
objects  are:  "lo  promote  friendly  relations 
between  its  members,  and  mutual,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  material  improvement.  Its  mem- 
bership will  be  composed  of  persons  who  speak 
or  understand  the  Spanish  language." 

This  of  itself  should  attract  the  attention  and 
arouse  the  interest  of  the  Spanish  speaking  pop- 
ulation, and,  when  in  addition  the  names  of 
the  founders  are  mentioned,  representing  some 
of  the  oldest  and  most  prominent  families  of 
Spanish  descent,  it  should  prove  very  success- 
ful. A  mong  the  charter  members  are  persons 
of  the  families  of  Cobarruvias,  Castro,  De  la 
Guerra,  Carrillo,  Bonilla,  Pacheco  and  many 
others. 

When  the  organization  of  the  founders  is 
complete  membership  of  the  club  will  be  aug- 
mented by  those  who  possess  the  qualifications 
required.  The  social  activities  of  the  club 
will  afford  oportunity  to  the  members  to  meet 
one  another  upon  terms  of  friendly  intimacy 
and  companionship,  although  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  the  members  will  by  no  means  be 
disregarded. 

4*  4* 

Subscribers  will  PLEASE  notify  us  of 
change  of  address. 
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We  want  our  subscribers  to  receive 
Everywoman  promptly.  This  is  impos- 
sible when  they  fail  to  notify  us  of 
change  of  address. 


San  Diego  Woman's  Press  Cliih 
The  San  Diego  W onian's  Press  Club  holds 
its  regular  meetings  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursday  of  the  month.  1  he  purposes  of  the 
club  are:  The  promoting  of  fellowship  among 
%vomen  writers,  composers  of  music  and  illustra- 
tors; and  the  serving  of  the  channel  through 
which  members  and  their  guests  may  meet 
professional  women  of  note.  The  club,  there- 
fore, endeavors  to  have  present  at  the  first 
meeting  of  every  month  a  speaker  on  some 
subject  of  literary  or  general  interest.  The 
second  meeting  is  given  over  to  the  reading 
and  criticism  of  manuscripts  submitted  by  the 
club  members.  At  a  recent  meeting  the  lectur- 
er was  Mrs.  Katherine  Howard,  the  well- 
known  writer.  Mrs.  Howard  read  from  her 
dramatic  fantasy,  "The  Serpent." 

During  exposition  year  the  club  is  maintain- 
ing a  library  room  in  the  southeast  Califor- 
nia quadrangle  of  the  Panama-California  Ex- 
position. Under  the  able  direction  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Maude  Ervay  Fagin,  assisted  by 
her  board  of  directors  and  the  hearty  support 
of  the  club  members,  the  library  has  become 
a  center  of  literary  and  artistic  interest.  One  the 
shelves  are  found  many  scientific  works,  books 
on  California,  and  an  interesting  collection 
sent  by  Paul  Elder  of  San  Francisco.  The 
library  is  also  made  the  medium  of  various 
art  exhibits.  At  present  it  is  hung  with 
a  printmaker's  exhibit  of  etchings  and  mono- 
types. The  room  contains  an  exhibit  of  rare 
ceramics  which  will  probably  remain  during 
the  year.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  activ- 
ities connected  with  the  library  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  become  the  place  where  distinguished 
visitors  address,  informally,  the  club  members 
and  their  guests.  Among  such  speakers  last 
month  were  Mrs.  Katherine  Howard,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Asaki,  who  spoke  on  the  Japanese 
drama.  On  September  2  Miss  Harriet  Mon- 
roe, the  well-known  poet,  gave  a  talk  on  "The 
New  Movement  in  Poetry."  Miss  Monroe  is 
also  known  as  the  editor  of  "Poetry,"  a  month- 
ly magazine  devoted  to  modern  poetry. 


MKS.  MAI  D  i;.  1 

By  H.  R.  f/anderb])ll 

My  lovr,  in  beauty,  is  a  treasure 

That  came  to  me  I  know  not  whence; 

The  realms  of  time  and  space  and  measure, 
The  speech,  the  song,  the  tear  of  Man, 

The  deepest  pain,  the  wihlest  pleasure, 
Cannot  describe  it — nothing  can  ! 

O  !  could  niy  soul  but  wake  the  slumbers 
Tliat  brood  within  the  deep  of  depths, 

Arouse  the  heavens'  flickeriuK  embers — ■ 
The  misty  moon  and  Venus  bright, 

Tlie  stars  and  worlds  in  countless  numbers — 
lo  shout  love's  ballad  through  the  night  1 

Woulii  but  the  wind  refrain  from  roaming 

In  sounds  bereft  of  mortal  ring; 
Could  I  but  read  in  dawn  or  gloaming — 
^   \Vhen  speechless  skies  repose  above 
The  restless  ocean  furious,  foaming — 

'i"he  tender  wiltlness  of  my  love ! 
Deep  in  my  heart,  unseen  it  flutters, 

Its  beauties  hidden  from  my  ken; 
It  cries  aloud,  but  never  utters 

/\  word  of  pain,  a  son-   of  bliss: 
Unknown  tlie  language  that  it  mutters, 

Silent  I  am — and  her  I  kiss. 


While  medicine  lags  behind  very  greatly 
in  the  advanced  methods  of  today  as  far  as 
aids  to  health  are  concerned,  surgery  runs  away 
ahead.  The  advance  science  has  made  in  surg- 
ery is  indeed,  marvelous.  Within  the  last  twen- 
ty years  famous  surgeons  have  done  away  with 
many  of  the  so-called  "insurable  cases."  To 
cut  out  parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  stitch  up 
the  cut,  joke  with  the  patient  and  turn  him 
out  as  good  as  new,  is  now  the  every-day 
work  of  the  up-to-date  surgeon. 

But,  it  is  in  facial  surgery  that  the  wonders 
are  being  performed.  It  is  absolutely  foolish 
for  men  or  women  to  suffer  at  the  present 
moment  from  any  disfigurement,  whether  it 
was  wished  on  them  through  a  birthmark  or 
was  brought  on  through  accident  or  old  age. 
The  writer,  who  is  something  of  a  sceptic, 
when  it  comes  to  believing  in  miracles,  was  in- 
vited a  short  time  ago  to  witness  an  operation 
on  the  neck  of  an  extremely  fleshy  woman,  the 
disfigurement  was  extreme,  and  had  for  many 
years  made  life  a  burden  to  her.  In  fear  and 
trembling  she  faced  her  fate,  as  she  expressed 


it.  Some  local  anesthetic  was  administered,  and 
the  delicate  work,  which  involved  a  cut,  from 
ear  to  ear,  and  the  removal  of  much  flesh 
was  removed  without  the  slightest  pain. 

An  operation  on  the  face  of  a  young  girl 
for  a  most  disfiguring  birth-mark  followed  this. 
The  girl  was  unable  to  continue,  as  a  singer, 
at  her  work — though  otherwise  pretty  and 
talented — owing  to  this  wretched  blemish,  but 
was  assured  of  her  reinstatement  if  the  opera- 
tion was  a  success.  Being  anxious  to  assure 
myself  of  the  outcome  of  these  cases  I  asked 
permission  to  visit  both  patients  in  two  weeks. 
It  was  granted.  I  found  the  lady,  in  full 
evening  dress,  receiving  her  guests.  There  was 
neither  trace  of  operation  nor  of  superfluous 
flesh  visible  and  twenty  years  had  vanished 
somewhere.  Later,  I  met  the  young  girl;  and 
her  mother  was  moved  to  tears  of  gratitude 
over  the  transformation  in  her  child's  face,  and 
the  happiness  it  brought  both. 

These  wonders  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
few  who  have  mastered  facial  surgery.  But 
beware  of  the  quacks. 


Vindicating  Suffrage! 
Will  the  women  of  San  Francisco  vindicate 
the  fact  of  their  suffrage?  The  conservative 
East  is  watching  the  women  of  San  Francisco 
to  see  what  they  will  do  in  this  mayorality  cam- 
paign. The  result  will  doubtless  affect  the  out- 
come of  campaigns  for  suffrage  in  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  as  well 
as  Connecticut  and  other  New  England  states. 
If  San  Francisco  women  are  true  to  themselves 
and  their  sworn  duty  as  citizens  in  this  primary 
election,  the  state  and  nation  will  be  proud  of 
them. 

Yet  after  all,  politics  is  politics;  and  politics 
are  opinions. 

f    4  I- 
HE'S  THERE,  MAYBE 
Where  is  the  old  fashioned  beau  who  walked 
Willi  his  girl  out  to  the  cemetery  every  Sunday 
afternoon? — Atlanta  Journal. 

'■•i*  til* 

^ 

"What  gave  you  your  start  in  public  life?" 
asked  the  biographer.  "I  haven't  time  to  think 
about  that  now,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum. 
"What  I'm  looking  out  for  now  is  the  way 
I'm  liable  to  get  my  finish." — Washington  Star. 
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LETTERS  recently  received  from  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott  by  her  mother  in  Oak- 
land, California,  tell  thrilling  stories 
of  her  work  in  the  war  zone.  Her 
barge,  "The  Julia,"  is  never  out  of  danger,  nor 
free  from  the  deafening  roar  of  the  cannonading. 
A  short  while  ago,  four  were  killed  and  eight 
wounded  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  One  tiny 
babe,  three  weeks  old,  had  its  little  foot  blown 
off  as  it  lay  in  its  mother's  arms,  she,  poor 
woman,  being  killed  outright.  The  child  lives 
and  is  being  cared  for  by  Miss  Elliott. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  widow  of  the 
late  Duke,  who  recently  married  a  British 
amy  officer,  and  Prince  Alexander  of  Teck, 
brother  of  her  majesty,  the  Queen,  visited  Miss 
Elliott  lately  on  her  barge,  where  they  found 
everythmg  spic  and  span,  m  spite  of  the  absence 
of  servants,  and  where  for  dinner  an  oilcloth 
cover  of  spotless  white,  and  paper  napkins 
served  in  place  of  "purple  and  fine  linen."  The 
Duchess  waxed  so  enthusiastic  over  it  ail  that 
she  expressed  herself  as  wishful  that  hospital 
barges  might  be  inaugurated,  for,  in  her  work 
amongst  the  wounded,  she  realizes  what  a  bene- 
fit they  would  prove. 

In  a  letter,  dated  June  26,  Miss  Elliott 
writes:  | 
"Everything  has  been  woefully  delayed  late- 
ly, owing  to  the  simultaneous  bombardment  of 
Dunkirk,  Fumes,  Hayabroreck,  Bergnes  and 
Cassel,  which  cuts  us  off  from  anything  but 
the  most  haphazard  communication  with  prac- 
tically every  place  and  makes  it  a  difficult  mat- 
ter to  get  our  supplies. 

"I  have  only  just  received  two  hundred  cases 
of  clothing  from  Brazil,  South  Africa,  Amer- 
ica, Canada,  England  and  Australia,  which 
were  sent  in  one  big  consignment  from  the  Lon- 
don docks  and  have  taken  six  weeks  to  get 
to  me.  In  ordinary  times,  I  should  receive  them 
in  one  day  from  London.  I  am  glad  the  things 
have  finally  got  here  for  it  means  a  hundred 
thousand  garments  for  my  poor  refugees.  I 
have  already  dressed  eleven  thousand  of  them 
from  top  to  toe  and  provided  food  for  the  most 
necessitous  families;  where,  for  instance,  the 
father  has  been  killed  or  is  a  prisoner  in  the 
German  lines. 

"I  am  here  alone  on  the  barge,  except  for 
my  maid  and  five  soldiers  who  are  given  me  by 
the  government.  It  would  be  lonely  but  for  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  working  too  hard  to  think 
about  it.  A  steady  stream  of  refugees  flows 
in  from  far  and  near  all  day  long  for  relief, 
each  armed  with  a  certificate  from  the  various 
burgomasters  so  that  I  may  know  they  are 
authentic  cases  for  charity. 

"Five  hundred  orphans,  under  ten  years  of 


By  Marian  Taylor 

age  were  sent  out  of  the  war  zone.  They  came 
from  the  ruined  district  around  Ypres.  Poor 
little  things,  they  seemed  happy  enough  and  it  is 
a  merciful  dispensation  of  Providence  that  chil- 
dren cannot  realize  the  horror  that  is  over  us 
all  these  days.  The  guns  are  belching  fire  and 
thunder  as  I  write,  and  the  sky-line  is  brilliant 
with  their  flashes.    From  the  distance,  one  can- 


not  realize  that  it  all  means  destruction  and 
death  until  one  sees  the  never-ending  procession 
of  ambulances  with  their  dreadful  loads  of 
agony  and  broken  lives. 

"The  baby  without  a  foot  is  flourishing  and 
being  cared  for  by  the  matron  of  Dr.  De- 
page's  hospital,  but  I  have  many,  many  cases 
more  sad  than  that.  Only  yesterday  I  told  the 
burgomaster  of  Furnes  that  I  would  look  after 
seven  little  children  (all  under  eight  years  of 
age)  who  have  been  lost  or  deserted  in  the 
bombardment  of  last  week.  Two  of  them  are 
infants  of  less  than  a  month.  I  have  put  a 
nice  refugee  woman  in  the  home,  and  I  give 
them  all  their  food  and  clothing  and  perhaps 
their  relatives  will  turn  up  to  claim  them  some 
day.  Those  that  were  not  killed  are  certain  to 
find  their  way  back,  I  imagine." 

Lady  Drogheda  was  with  Miss  Elliott  in 
May,  but  now,  as  her  letter  states,  she  is 
practically  single-handed  in  her  work.  Her 
sister.  Lady  Forbes-Robertson,  says:  "Jessie 
always  had  a  gift  for  fit  and  suitability  in 
clothes,  which  comes  in  useful  now.  ^:he  can 
tell  at  a  glance  what  refugees  need,  and  seldom 
do  they  have  to  return  for  a  different  size." 

The  barge  is  eighty  feet  long  and  may  be 


described  as  a  floating  kitchen,  with  big  boilers 
for  water,  coffee,  cocoa  and  soup.  The  after- 
part  contains  the  sleeping  quarters,  the  forepart 
being  used  for  provisions  and  the  center  for 
cooking. 

Miss  Elliott  may  be  said  to  have  served  her 
apprenticeship  in  France,  where  she  first  did 
volunteer  work  at  Boulogne-Sur-Mer.  Then, 
learning  of  Belgium's  need,  she  equipped  an 
ambulance  at  her  own  expense,  and  traveled 
with  it  in  that  country,  caring  for  the  wounded 
and  surprising  everybody  by  her  capacity  for 
work  and  steadfast  endurance.  Once  there, 
the  desperate  condition  of  that  little  corner  of 
West  Flanders  occupied  by  the  Belgian  army, 
and  which  she  graphically  describes  as  "mud 
and  blood  and  water,  "  roused  her  to  even  great- 
er heights  of  heroic  action,  resulting  in  the  in- 
spired scheme  of  the  relief  barge,  which  she 
submitted  to  the  minister  of  war  and  which 
he  declared  to  be  the  best  individual  scheme 
presented  since  the  war  began.  To  this  splen- 
did work  Miss  Elliott  devotes  her  entire  in- 
come and  feels  that  in  it  she  has  found  her 
appointed  place. 

Thus  to  an  American  woman  has  fallen 
the  honor  of  securing  what  has  been  granted 
to  no  other  person,  a  pass  from  the  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  allied  forces,  permitting  her 
to  go  into  the  fighting  lines.  Little  wonder 
that  Sir  Herbert  Beerbohm  Tree  says  of  her, 
"Maxine  Elliott  is  a  personality,"  or  that  Sir 
Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  calls  her  "A  won- 
derful woman!  "  She  commands  the  respect  of 
the  world  and  surely  everyone  will  wish  her 
god-speed  in  her  labor  of  love. 

^  Cj^ 

It  is  always  difficult  for  Americans  to  under- 
stand a  fellow  citizen  who  becomes  a  British 
subject.  But  surely  the  following  lucidly  ex- 
pressed reasons  of  Mr.  Henry  James  should 
lessen  the  impatience  and  increase  the  respect 
of  his  critics. 

"Because  of  having  lived  and  worked  in 
England  for  the  best  past  of  forty  years,  be- 
cause of  attachment  to  the  country  and  sym- 
pathy with  it  and  its  people,  because  of  the 
long  friendships,  associations  and  interests  form- 
ed— these  last  including  the  acquisition  of  some 
property;  all  of  which  things  have  brought 
to  a  head  a  desire  to  throw  my  moral  weight 
and  personal  allegiance  for  whatever  they  may 
be  worth  into  the  scale  of  the  contending 
nation's   present   and    future  fortune." 
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'xro-m  Drm^x  Poais 


Delayed  because  of  war  conditions,  a  letter 
has  just  been  received  by  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith. 
poet  laureate  of  California,  from  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania.  known  in  the 
world  of  literature  as  "Carmen  Sylvia,"  the 
poetess.  Miss  Coolbrith  wrote  the  Queen  on 
May  5  asking  her  to  contribute  something  to 
the  Congress  of  Authors  and  Journalists,  which 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  June  29  to  July  2, 
and  because  of  the  rigid  censorship  it  failed 
to  reach  Her  Majesty  until  June  20.  The  Queen's 
reply  to  Miss  Coolbrith  follows: 


CuTlea  de  Arges,  June  20,  1915 
Residence  Royali 

Dear  Miss  Coolbrith: — 

Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  has 
received  your  letter  of  May  5,  only  to- 
day, and  commands  me  to  thanl(  you 
most  graciously  for  having  thought  of  her. 

Her  Majesty's  wish  had  been  to  con- 
tribute something  to  the  Congress  of 
Authors  and  Journalists,  but  the  state 
of  her  eyes  makes  it  impossible  to  rvrite 
and  she  sends  you  her  best  wishes  for 
success. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Alexander  Romalo, 
Private  Secretary  to  Her  Majesty. 


By  Katherine  Howard 
Author  of  "The  Book  of  the  Serpent,"  "Eve" 
and    "Candle  Flame," 

The  stars  were  talking — 

They   Were   Walking  along   the   milky   way — 
"What  are  the  sparks  We  see  rising,  rising — 
They   shine   so    well. — Is   it   another  star  in 
making  ?" 

And  He  who  rules  the  milky  ^^fp  replied, 

"Yes,  another  star  in  making. 

They  are  the  souls  of  those  who  died  in  hattle-- 

They  sang  the  Marseillaise   in  dying 

And  their  souls  had  energy  to  rise. 

A  new  star  shall  join  our  choir — 

/(  IS  not  a  long  Way  from  France  to  Heaven. 

The  above  poem,  which  was  highly  eulogiz- 
ed in  France,  was  published  by  Jules  Bois,  who 
says  "The  French  soldier  feels  an  ecstacy  in 
dying  on  the  batllefield  of  France." 

I  Editor's  Note — The  hooks  of  Kather- 
ine Howard,  who  is  at  present  touring  Cali- 
fornia, will  be  reviewed  in  the  October  issue 
of   "Everywoman."  ] 

By  Myrle  R.  Lampson 

The  following  verses  were  composed  by  a 
school  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  whose  home 
is  in  Ceyserville,  California.  To  Everywoman 
they  make  a  certain  appeal,  coming,  as  they  do 
from  a  boy  so  young. 

We  would  really  like  the  criticism  of  ac- 
cepted poets  on  these  lines,  as  they  have  an  un- 
usual quality.  For,  as  far  as  we  understand, 
poetry  it  must  thrill  or  chill  or  fire  the  imagina- 
tion before  it  should  go  into  print. 

The  mists  of  morn  first  caught  the  ray 

Of  the  oncoming  stm, 
.\nd   sped   it   on   like  a  gossin  story 

Till  light  and  earth  were  one. 
'l  ..en  the  sun  rose  up  in  glory 
.\s  it  ncared  the  sontherti  summits  day  by  day; 

It   found  long  .shadows  fast  ,'is1iti» 


A     mimic's  W'D!?lk  W^ll  Dt)iiB 

By  Maf\3  Fairbrother 


My  Dear  Everywoman: — 

As  your  magazine  stands  for  the  advance- 
nnent  of  women  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  wonderful  work  that  is  being 
done  by  a  woman  in  the  office  of  the  District 
Attorney.  That  woman  is  Mrs.  Jean  de 
Greayer  and  she  holds  the  distinction  of  being 
the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  to  that  posi- 
tion in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Fickert  in  making  the  ap- 
pointment, considered  well  her  ability  for  the 
office  as  well  as  her  unerring  judgment  and 
tact  combined  with  a  broad  .sympathy  for 
women  and  children  and  the  ills  they  unfor- 
tunately fall  heir  to.  Her  work  in  that  office 
simply  stamps  her  as  the  right  woman  in  the 
right  place,   or  as  one  of   the  attorneys  has 


aptly  said:  "As  the  best  appointment  in  the 
District  Attorney's  office." 

The  protection  given  the  women  who  apply 
at  the  office  in  their  dire  extremity  and  the 
unfortunate  class  who  come  under  her  jurisdic- 
tion have  much  to  be  grateful  for.  For  not 
only  are  iheir  immediate  grievances  cared  for 
but  many  are  placed  in  positions  where  they 
may  become  self-sustaining  and  many  young 
lives  who  are  faltering  on  the  brink  of  inde- 
cision and  despair  are  saved  to  society  by  the 
timely  aid  given  by  this  gentle  woman.  Let 
the  women  of  California  demand  thai  more 
women  of  ability  and  good  kind  hearts  be 
placed  in  positions  where  they  have  the  power 
to  protect  the  weaker  members  of  their  sex. 


I'rom  yestercvcn's  play; 

It  made  the  gohlen  splendors  leap 
.\long  the  mountainway, 

.\nd  dance  as  the  cool  winds  whispered  by; 

It  glanced  o'er  the  tree-toppe<I  hills, 

.\nd  sought  the  hearts  of  trickling  rills 
As  it  leaped  into  the  sky. 
-\iid  the  red  orb  mounted  higher, 

.\ii<i  view  ed  the  valley's  ueepest  glen  ; 
The  tlistant   peaks  all   lost  their  tire, 

.\nd  changed  to  hazy  blue  again ; 
The  eastern   sky  threw  off  its   rosy  strife, 

.\nd  turned  to  azure  an<l  to  thoughts  of  day. 
Tile  forests  rang   with  featliered  life, 

.\nd  tlu'  deer  hid  her  spotted  fawn  away. 
I  he  cool  winils  changeci  to  zephyrs  fair, 

Which  roamed  through  grass  and  leafy  bough; 
They   sr)ught   I  he  brook   and   long  played   there, — 

They   went  to  eool   the  moiml.-iin's  brow. 
Then   was   till-  time  when   the  Indian 

Was  glad  as  he  roamed  the  wild, 
Kor  Nature  lovetl  this  homely  man, 

.\nd  on  him  gently  smiled. 
The  air  that   he  hreathefl  was  the  breath  of  Clod, 
.\nd  he  drew   it  deej)  as  the  carefree  can. 
He  roanuMl  o'er  the  jiaths  by  sin  untrod, 
.■Xnd  as  he  moved  in  a  listless  way. 

He  came  to  an  open  glade, 
Where  the   sun   sent   full   her   illuniineil  ray 

Near  where  a  small   brook  played. 
Here  was  the  rough-tilled  soil  instead  of  sod. 

Here  grew  the  green  and  Heaven-sent  corn, — 
Hiawatha's  spirit  stirred  in  every  clod, 

The  waving  maize,  A^ondamin,  combat  worn. 


It  was  the  Indian  summer,  and  the  calm 

Of  dying  June  slept  in  the  hazy  atmosphere. 
The  Indian  sadly  yearned  for  the  happy  past,  but  the 
balm 

(if  the  earth  and  air  were  greater  still, 
And  in  the  savage  eye  there  rose  a  tear. 
Then  like  a  man  whom  joys  bereave  of  will, 

Inspired   he   roamed   through  virgin   air,  on   virgin  sod, 

llaii'l  in  hand  with  the  Infinite  and  God. 


It  is  tile  Inilian  summer,  and  the  heart 

Of  all  mankind  is  glad, 
Krom  the  fevered  pulse  of  the  city  mart 

To  the  country's  freest  barefoot  lad. 
From   the  shore   where  the  wild   waves  dash   and  part 

To  the  dell  where  the  poplar  murmurs  sweet  and  sad! 
It  is  the  Indian  summer,  and  the  soul 

Of  the  world  turns  to  the  open,  the  free, 
And  the  heart  is  pure,  as  the  mind  is  whole. 

As  it  basks  in  the  warmth  of  eternity ! 

Professor  Joseph  George  Jacobson,  the  mus- 
ical critic  of  Everywoman,  has  removed  his 
studio  to  1276  California  street,  near  Leav- 
enworth, where  his  splendid  work  will  be  con- 
tinued in  the  same  efficient  manner  that  has 
placed  him  among  San  Francisco's  most  promi- 
nent piano  teachers. 
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"A  Far  Country" — Winston  Churchill 

A HALF  dozen  years  ago  one  of  those 
nice,  trite  Englishmen  one  met  then 
in  such  abundance  on  the  continent 
nenl  of  Europe,  propounded  to  two 
of  those  nice  American  young  girls  one  met 
there  then  in  greater  abundance:  "Who  is  con- 
sidered to  be  your  foremost  American  novelist?" 
One  of  the  two  cast  swiftly  about  in  her  mind 
among  the  remembered  names  of  her  favorite 
authors  and  found  to  her  startled  discomfiture 
that  they  were  all  Englishmen  except  George 
Ade  and  she  didn't  quite  like  to  name  him. 
So  she  made  no  reply.  The  other  girl,  of  no 
literary  prejudices  whatever,  but  with  facile 
recollection  of  current  comment  and  of  her  own 
very  recent  course  of  American  literature  at 
school,  answered  glibly,  "Why,  Winston 
Churchill,  I  suppose."  Whereat  the  English- 
man, totally  unaware  of  any  other  person  so 
named  than  the  Cabinet  Minister,  wondered 
briefly  and  visibly  how  to  elucidate  her  re- 
mark, then,  concluding  probably  that  she  was 
somewhat  deaf  and  had  mis-heard  him  found  it 
simpler  not  to  pursue  his  inquiry.  The  other 
girl  of  the  two,  after  her  first  breath  of  relief 
that  there  was  a  "foremost"  and  he  not  a 
"comic,"  felt  the  nomination  somewhat  unsatis- 
fying to  national  pride  but,  unprepared  at  the 
moment  to  amend  it  to  our  greater  glory,  let  it 
go  at  that.  So  their  discussion  lapsed  till  the 
present  writing. 

If  the  enthusiasm  for  "The  Inside  of  the 
Cup"  and  now  for  a  "A  Far  Country"  is 
truly  indicative  of  his  place  among  us,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  young  girl's  verdict  may  well 
stand.  And  when  we  consider  the  numbers  of 
Harold  Bell  Wright's  reputed  sales  we  thank- 
fully admit  that  it  might  be  worse.  The  multi- 
tudes of  the  Wright  following  do  not  inakr 
current  literary  opinion,  it  appears;  they  just 
read  his  books.  I'm  not  comparing  Winston 
Churchill  and  Harold  Bell  Wright.  They 
aren't  in  the  same  class.  Fhat's  just  what  I 
am  saying;  that  they  aren't.  Only  I  over- 
heard someone  say  the  other  day  that  Harold 
Bell  Wright's  books  were  "serious  minded" 
and  "a  serious  minded  novel"  says  the  Boston 
Globe  of  "The  Inside  of  the  Cup."  But  some 
people  can't  read  Mr.  Wright's  books  at  all 
and  Churchill's  are  very  readable — once.  I 
saw  a  man  reading  "The  Crisis"  only  the  other 
day,  just  of  a  warm  Sunday  afternoon  when 
"the  tired  business  man"  is  prone  to  pick  out 
a  book  he  really  likes  to  read  again  and  again, 
say  "David  Copperfield  "  or  "The  Three 
Musketeers"  and  fall  a-nodding  over  it  once 
more.  I  supposed  he  was  re-reading  "The 
Crisis"  and  I  was  interested  because  the  Church, 
ill  novels  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  the 
"popular  novels  of  the  day  "  to  be  well  within 


fip  Eleanor  Oliver 

current  literature,  to  be  read  in  passing.  Par- 
ticularly of  "A  Far  Country"  is  this  true. 
It  pictures  a  period,  reflecting  it,  not  with  the 
exact  identity  of  the  mirror  and  the  newspaper, 
but  with  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  the 
cartoon  and  the  portrait.  The  people  of  the 
book  are  types,  men  and  women  peculiar  to 
their  generation,  not  of  the  immortals,  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  nhrases  to  describe  and  express  them 
are  of  current  coinage — "plutocratic  obsessions" 
is  one  that  recurs  to  me,  and  Adolf  Sherer,  "the 
giant  immigrant  at  the  head  of  the  Bryne  Iron 
Works"  is  an  example  of  what  manner  of  man 
comes  of  it.  "In  the  old  country  ....  he 
had  begun  life  by  leading  his  father's  geese," 
and  lived  "to  explain,  on  the  deck  of  an  im- 
perial yacht,  to  the  man  who  might  have  been 
his  sovereign,  certain  processes  in  the  manufac- 
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ture  of  steel  hitherto  untried  on  that  side  of  the 
Atlantic."  In  comparison  with  Adolf  Sherer, 
citizen  of  a  once  despised  democracy,  the  minor 
prince  in  whose  dominion  he  had  once  tended 
geese  was  of  small  account,  indeed.  1  he  high 
tension  of  living  that  produces  such  as  he  and 
the  inadequacy  of  such  living  to  save  or  satisfy 
the  souls  of  men  and  women  is,  briefly,  the 
theme  of  "A  Far  Country."  The  adventure 
is  that  of  a  young  and  brilliantly  endowed  man 
forth  from  his  father's  house  and  from  the 
hardy  faith  and  straightforward,  stern  living  of 
his  predecessors  into  the  sharply  competitive,  pro- 
digally successful  business  world  of,  say  Pitts- 
burgh, in  the  closing  decade  of  the  past  century. 
It  was  the  "age  before  Investigations  "  when 
"the  spirit  of  the  American  people  was  not  so 
much  to  win  the  game  as  to  heat  it" ;  an  age 
illuminated  by  "that  new  and  efficient  Chris- 
tianity that  has  finally  buried  the  hatchet  with 
enlightened  self-interest"  and  when  "philan- 
thropists in  diamonds"  dazzled  with  their  munif- 
icences "a  public  that  did  not  know  its  right 
hand  from  its  left."  The  arguments  for  and 
against  "the  system"  are  concisely  and  effect- 
ively set  forth  by  the  corporation  lawyer,  Theo- 
dore Wathng,  later  United  States  senator;  and 


by  Herman  Krebs,  socialist,  upon  his  death 
bed,  respectively,  and  in  each  case  with  rather 
more  than  that  trite  effectiveness  that  is  taken 
widely  for  wisdom. 

The  return  of  the  prodigal,  the  hero,  to  the 
morals  if  not  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
to  his  own  wife,  savours  rather  more  of  husks 
than  of  humility,  his  earthly  paradise  having 
eluded  him.  One  can't  help  feeling  that  his 
final  refuge  is  a  sort  of  make-shift  Heaven 
compounded  of  virtues  and  necessities — Love 
and  Faith  are  not  as  triumphant  as  one  could 
wish.  But  it's  a  good  book  of  its  kind — a 
novel  about  the  foremost  American  people  by 
the  foremost  American  novelist.  It's  as  vivid  as 
a  moving  picture  show,  elaborately  staged  and 
carefully,  even  brilliantly,  acted.  It's  a  great 
success  and  success  is  what  interests  Ameri- 
cans most — and  that  is  what  "A  Far  Country" 
teaches  though  contrary  to  the  moral  it  plainly 
points. 

4*    .J.  1- 
"One  Man" — Robert  Steele 

Confessions  are  a  literary  fashion  now-a-days, 
very  many  of  them  disclosing  a  compromise  of 
literary  and  moral  conscience.  Not  so  the 
narrative  of  One  Man  written  by  Robert  Steele. 
He  calls  it  a  novel,  writes  it  in  the  first  person 
and  plots  it  as  Fate  plots  a  man's  life,  with  no 
apparent  preconceived  scheme  of  how  it  will 
end.  It  may  well  be  and  probably  is  the  chron- 
icle of  one  man's  life  as  it  actually  happened. 
It  begins  when  Robert  was  born  and  ends  when 
he  was  happily  married  sometime  between  thirty 
and  thirty-five.  He  had  been  married  once 
before,  most  miserably;  he  had  fathered  one 
child  of  another  woman  and  dropped  its  dead 
body  in  a  river ;  he  had  served  a  term  in  a 
penitentiary  for  forgery  and  had  sinned  and 
suffered  otherwise  much  more  than  even  these 
griefs  and  penalties  imply. 

One  Man  is  not  of  the  criminal  classes.  His 
father  is  a  man  self-made  into  the  principal  of 
a  school  and  later  into  a  lawyer.  His  mother 
was  a  school  teacher,  married  at  seventeen. 
Both  his  parents  were  musical.  His  sister  was 
musical,  too,  and  detestable,  and  he  hated  her. 

He  accounts  for  the  beginning  of  his  criminal 
pursuit  by  the  lack  of  love  and  sympathy  in  his 
own  home.  That  is  hardly  convincing  to  com- 
pletely explain  his  early  law-breaking  tendencies, 
but  the  scene  of  his  father  falling  upon  the  child 
in  a  mad  rage  of  mortification  at  his  miscon- 
duct and  beating  him  with  an  iron  stove-leg  and 
certain  intimate  glimpses  of  the  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  brutal  jealousy  alive  in  the  relation 
of  the  father  and  mother  together  with  this  sor- 
did standards  of  success  do  convince  the  reader 
that  Robert's  sin  is  not  entirely  original  with 
him. 

He  spends  his  early  years  in  thievery  and 
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in  running  away  from  home  and  until  he  is 
eighteen  he  knows  no  women.  From  then  on, 
except  for  the  interval  of  his  sojourn  in  a  peni- 
tentiary and  a  period  of  pure  love  for  a  pure 
girl,  he  constantly  knows  many.  His  term  in 
prison  seems  to  have  been  well  spent,  with 
considerable  benefit  to  himself  and  society.  For 
once  imprisonment  seems  to  have  accomplished 
its  purpose;  it  taught  him  a  lesson  he  says 
and  he  leaves  off  stealing  for  a  living.  He 
has  no  lack  of  intelligence  and  having  been 
persuaded  that  stealing  doesn't  pay  either  in 
funds  or  pleasure  in  the  long  run  so  well  as 
work  does,  after  that  he  earns  his  living. 
Throughout  the  story  One  Man  shows  a  kindly 
— even  a  gentle — nature;  he  is  affectionate, 
considerate,  sensitive  and  kind.  One  feels 
this  as  much  in  the  behaviour  of  people  toward 


him  as  in  his  own  expressions.  There  is  amaz- 
ingly little  that  is  vicious  or  ugly  in  a  man 
of  such  iniquitods  habits.  He  behaves  as  a 
man  might  do  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
law  or  established  society.  When  he  is  par- 
doned and  goes  home  from  prison  and  falls  in 
love  with  a  neighbor's  daughter  one  has  hopes 
of  him.  But  his  sweetheart's  father  snatches 
her  away  with  savage  protective  ferocity  and 
her  loss  easily  takes  the  heart  out  of  One  Man. 
He  falls  into  the  evil  ways  again  and  though 
he  works  hard  and  does  not  steal  he  goes 
rapidly  from  bad  women  to  worse,  marries 
the  worst  one  of  all,  and,  having  got  rid  of 
her  by  divorce  and  consorted  \v\lh  many  more  he 
falls  finally  heartily  and  manfully  in  love  with 
one  innocent  little  victim  of  a  beastly  manager 
of  an  office  where  young  girls  work,  and  marries 


her;  they  adopt  some  children  and  are  living 
happily  when  the  book  ends. 

The  social  sunkenness  of  the  people  One 
Man  is  one  of,  somewhere  in  the  middlewest  of 
America,  is  less  stagnant  than  the  Parisian  low 
classes  Zola  wrote  about,  but  the  history  and  re- 
generation of  One  Man  is  comparable  to  Zola's 
history  of  such  women.  But  Zola  tells  of  the 
regeneration  of  no  such  women.  Nor,  had 
One  Man  been  a  woman  could  she  ever  have 
lived  to  marry  happily  thereafter.  One  Man 
saved  Dot  so  far  as  we  know ;  she  was  young 
and  passive,  and  withal,  innocent.  But  he 
could  not  save  his  first  wife,  nor  could  he,  one 
feels,  have  saved  himself  had  he  been  a  woman. 
A  man  may  live  through  one  man's  experiences 
and  come  out  whole  and  good.  C  ould  one 
woman,  any  woman,  ever? 


casts  are  treated  for  the  coloring — is  handled  by 


Miss  Natahe  Wolf  in  the  midst  of  her 
original  and  artistic  work  is  one  of  the  sights 
in  the  Varied  Industries  Building  that  holds 
the  delighted  attention  of  the  visitor. 

Miss  Wolf  is  a  very  young  woman  and  if 
she  continues  to  make  advancement  in  her  life's 
work  at  the  rate  she  has  begun,  the  State  of 
California  will  have  a  sculptor  to  be  proud  of. 

The  bronze  bust  that  she  made  of  Mr. 
M.  H.  DeYoung,  a  director  of  the  Exposition, 
was  unveiled  recently  in  the  presence  of  many 
prominent  people,  and  is  now  in  the  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum. 

The  gifted  young  sculptor  has  done  a  great 
deal  of  interesting  portrait  work.  Several  In- 
dian chiefs  have  posed  for  her,  and  the  result 
in  colored  plaster  is  very  effective.  She  also 
does  flowers  from  nature  with  great  success. 
Her  process — the  making  of  her  model  in  clay, 
from  which   the   moulds   are   made,   then  the 


Miss  Wolf  in  a  masterly  way. 
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( From  the  NeJv  Yorl(  Sun ) 
The  announcement  of  an  agreement  between 
Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  whereby  Bulgaria  re-, 
ceives  concessions  that  will  greatly  increase  the 
usefulness  of  her  /Egean  port,  is  the  most  puz- 
zling report  that  has  so  far  come  out  of  the 
present  Balkan  situation. 

Under  this  convention  Bulgaria  obtains  the 
Turkish  portion  of  the  Deadgatch  railroad  and 
certain  important  stations.  She  gets  Karagach, 
the  station  of  Adrianople,  which  i;,  about  two 
miles  from  the  city;  the  important  silk  trading 
point  of  Demotika,  and  the  station  of  Lule 
Burgas.  This  last  point,  the  junction  of  the 
road  to  Salonica,  gives  Bulgaria  a  key  to  the 
newly  acquired  Grecian  territory  along  the 
/Egean  coast.  By  this  agreement  she  will  re- 
cover the  west  bank  of  the  Maritza  river,  which 
was  taken  from  her  by  the  final  treaty  of  the 
Balkan  war. 


"Everywoman"  is  most  heartily  in  favor  of 
all  our  readers,  men  and  women,  doing  their 
utmost  in  promoting  the  rvorl(  wJertalfen  bv 
the  Municipal  Carmen's  Union  Division  in  an 
effort  to  provide  funds  for  the  sick  members  of 
their  organization,  and  for  the  ividorvs  who  are 
often  left  penniless. 

We  are  all  under  obligations  to  the  men  of 
the  Municipal  Railroads  for  their  uniform  care 
and  courtesy  of  those  who  travel  along  their 
lines.  The])  have  struck  a  new  note  in  cour- 
tesy due  to  passengers  in  this  city. 

We  earnestly  request  that  the  men  and 
women  who  are  always  in  the  front  rank  of 
doing  the  most  good  for  the  people  in  general 
would  take  an  active  part  in  providing  a  hos- 
pital for  the  sick  of  this  organization. 

Elaborate  arrangements  are  under  way  for 
the  ball  to  be  given  at  the  Pavilion  Rink  at 
Sutter  and  Pierce  streets  by  the  Municipal  Car- 
men's Union  Division  No.  518  on  Saturday 
evening,  September  18th,  and  it  promises  to  be 


the  most  successful  ball  of  the  kind  given  in 
this  city. 

Many  unique  features  are  to  be  added  to  the 
usual  program,  and  prominent  women  are  con- 
tributing their  support  in  this  benefit  for  the 
widows  and  orphans  and  the  sick  and  those 
otherwise  receiving  aid  from  this  organization. 

Nothing  is  being  left  undone  to  insure  a  mem- 
orable evening  to  those  who  may  attend. 

The  committees  are  encouraged  by  the  en- 
thusiasm so  far  shown  in  behalf  of  the  parties 
interested. 

The  personnel  of  the  different  committers  is 
composed  of  the  following: 

Honorary  Committee — Mrs.  James  Rolpii 
Jr.,  Mrs.  Andrew  J.  Gallagher,  Mrs.  John  I. 
Nolan,  Mrs.  Lovell  White,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Gerberding,  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  Johnson,  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Franceour,  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Annie 
F.  Hasty,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson,  Flonorable 
James  Rolph  Jr.,  Flonorable  Andrew  J.  Gal- 
lagher,  Honorable  John   I.    Nolan,  Edward 


Rainey,  Thomas  A.  Cashin,  William  Bcnell, 
Thomas  F.  Boyle,  Harry  I.  Mulcrevy,  Tim- 
othy A.  Reardon,  Matthew  Brady,  Flenry 
Goldman,  Honorable  James  M.  Trout,  Judge 
Morris  Oppenheim,  Edward  G.  Bath.  John 
McDougald.  Joseph  Mulvihill,  Frank  H.  For- 
rest, Joseph  Lahaney,  Edward  I.  Wolfe,  Chas. 
A.  Sweigert,  Thomas  F.  Finn. 

Tickets  can  be  procured  at  Owl  Drug  Stores, 
778  Market  and  710  Market  or  from  any 
Municipal  Car  Conductor. 


Every  Man  Should  Subscribe  to 
EVERYWOMAN 
And  Do  It  Now 
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7  he  Paderen>sl(i  Concerts 

TWICE  Paderewski  played.  Once  at 
his  piano  recital  and  the  second  time  a 
week  later  with  the  Festival  orchestra 
as  soloist,  but  both  events  can  be 
headed  as  Paderewski  recitals  considering  thai 
at  the  second  concert  the  public  seemed  to 
take  little  interest  in  any  of  the  numbers  ex- 
cept those  that  the  great  Polish  artist  rendered, 
and  such  applause  was  accorded  him  that  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  concerto  the  artist  gave  a 
solo  recital.  He  played  as  encores  a  Wagner 
arrangement,  two  "Songs  without  Words"  by 
Mendelssohn,  and  the  "Military  Polonaise" 
by  Chopin.  Even  then  it  was  difficult  to  stem 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  auditors. 

It  is  indisputable  that  in  the  list  of  the 
world's  greatest  artists  the  name  of  Paderewski 
has  become  a  by-word.  He  has  the  same 
hold  on  the  public  as  ever.  He  plays  as  he 
did  five,  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  No  matter 
what  one's  opinion  may  be  in  regard  to  his  in- 
terpretations, he  may  be  forgiven  everything 
while  listening  to  him. 

Paderewksi  has  the  most  wonderful  person- 
ality, only  excelled  by  Joachim  von  Bulow. 
And  that  counts,  perhaps,  more  than  any- 
thing else.  R.  E.  Johnson,  one  of  the  most 
successful  managers  in  America  of  leading  mu- 
sical artists,  stated  in  "Musical  America  ", 
anent  concert  artists  and  concert  attendance: 
"Personality  draws  ninety  per  cent,  and  ar- 
tistic ability  about  ten  per  cent."  This  does 
not  infer  that  this  is  the  ratio  of  Paderewski's 
artistic  ability  in  proportion  to  his  personality, 
as  he  is  esteemed  highly  as  a  musician,  but 
only  shows  that  personality  really  dominates 
artistory  on  the  concert  platform.  Paderewski's 
concerto  which  he  played  Sunday,  August  29, 
is  an  interesting  work  and  his  interpretation 
was  characterized  by  much  of  the  brilliancy 
and  mastery  of  technique  for  which  he  is  so 
well  known.  By  laborious  work  mere  difficul- 
ties in  musical  construction  have  long  since 
ceased  to  exist  for  this  accomplished  artist  and 
his  execution  was  magnificent  in  it's  facility. 
Paderewski's  power  of  work  is  enormous.  The 
last  movement  of  his  concerto  bristled  with 
difficulties,  and  his  readings  were  impressive 
with  strong  contrasts  of  vivid  color. 

Praise  is  due  Conductor  Max  Bendix,  who 
conducted  the  Exposition  orchestra,  but  if  the 
program  was  shorter  it  would  have  been  better. 
When  the  Tschaikowsky  symphony  began  one 
felt  saturated  with  music  and  it  was  difficult 
to  enjoy  the  work  in  spite  of  its  beauty.  The 
symphony  is  conceived  in  an  eminently  poetic 
spirit  and  developed  with  all  the  taste  and 
feeling  of  the  genuine  musician.  It  betrays 
mastery  over  the  resources  o,  I  he  orchestra  and 
many  passages  are  of  exijuisite  sentiment. 
Grand  was  the  Egmont  overtuv.  It  portrays 
well  the  great  Teuton  master,  \-  \w  could  not 
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be  subdued  by  the  adversities  of  fate.  The 
cello  obligate  in  the  Volkman  serenade  for 
strong  orchestra  was  well  played  by  Mr.  Ho- 
race Britt,  and  the  concert  ended  with  the 
wonderful  Sibelius  symphonic  pcem  "Finlan- 
dia." 

EUis-Kraf(e 

Miss  Viola  Ellis,  dramatic  contralto,  whose 
fine  rendition  and  artistic  handling  of  the  role 
of  "Allan  A.  Dale"  in  the  big  revival  of  De- 
Koven's  delightful  opera,  Robinhood,  in  New 
\'ork  City,  two  years  ago,  won  for  her  a 
prominent  place  in  the  musical  world  of  the 
metropolis,  figured  recently  in  a  romance  which 
culminated  last  month  in  San  Francisco,  by  her 
marriage  to  Foster  Krake,  a  favorably  known 
baritone  of  the  Bay  City. 

Miss  Ellis'  appearence  on  the  same  program 
not  many  weeks  ago  with  Mr.  Krake  at  a  San 
Francisco  recital  resulted  in  the  affair  which 
happily  terminated  in  their  marriage.  Her  ad- 
vent in  the  musical  world  of  San  Francisco 
followed  a  successful  concert  tour  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  cities  this  season,  when  she  ap- 
peared as  soloist  before  the  Ebell  Club  and 
other  prominent  musical  organizations  in  Los 
Angeles  and  as  soloist  with  the  Popular  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by  Chesley  Mills, 
in  San  Diego. 


I'O.'^ri-.K  KKAKI-; 

While  in  San  Diego,  Miss  Ellis  had  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  woman  soloist  to 
appear  in  recital  at  the  Exposition,  accompa- 
nied by  Dr.  Humphrey  J.  Stewart,  formerly 
a  prominent  figure  in  $ar\  Francisco  musical 
circles  and  now  of  San  Diego  as  official  or- 
ganist, on  the  only  out-of-doors  organ  in  the 
world. 

The  former  Miss  Ellis  was  a  favored  pupil 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Sanger  of  New  York 
City.    As  a  contralto  singer,  Mrs.  Krake  pos- 
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sesses  a  voice  of  unusual  power  and  quality. 
She  will  be  a  distinct  addition  to  the  list  of 
California  musicians. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphonic  Orchestra 
Conductor  Hertz  is  hard  at  work  prepar- 
ing for  the  symphonic  and  popular  concerts 
which  will  take  place  during  the  winter.  The 
work  done  at  the  Beethoven  festival  by  the  or- 
chestra was  eminently  satisfactory,  and  the  or- 
chestra now  includes  many  of  the  best  musi- 
cians. Still,  if  all  the  members  were  vir- 
tuosi they  would  not  please  the  exacting  ear 
did  not  each  beat  with  the  common  pulse  and 
in  spite  of  the  superb  individual  playing  weak 
ensemble  will  be  the  result  as  long  as  the  musi- 
cians of  the  organization  labor  under  the  mis- 
fortune of  not  being  constantly  associated,  and 
have  to  earn  a  living  by  playing  in  cafes  and 
theatres.  Only  through  incessant  practice  un- 
der the  same  unifying  influence  will  they  gain 
that  subtile  and  intimate  feeling  which  finally 
becomes  a  pervading  instinct. 

Indian  Music 
"Musical  art  recognizes  two  kinds  of  mu- 
sic: artistic  music,  the  production  of  the  artist; 
and  national  music,  the  production  of  the  peo- 
ple. If  we  liken  music  to  the  flowers  the  for- 
mer would  be  cultivated,  the  latter  the  wild 
flowers."  (Christiani.)  The  past  few  weeks  we 
have  given  occasion  for  admiring  some  of  the 
choice  musical  wild  flowers,  gems  of  Indian 
folk-lore,  gathered  under  difficulties  from  un- 
known fields  by  Professor  Carlos  Troyer,  mu- 
sician, scientist  and  traveler,  who  for  years 
explored  the  beauties  of  Indian  folk  songs  and 
has  published  some  of  them  unique  in  charm. 
Music  tells  the  beauty  and  shape  of  the  soul's 
altitude  better  than  the  power  of  words.  Espe- 
cially from  folk-lore  do  we  learn  of  habits, 
thoughts  and  doings  of  peoples  who  through 
modern  circumstances  are  fading  into  oblivion. 
Professor  Troyer  lived  for  years  among  the 
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Zuni  tribes  and  the  wild  Incas  of  the  high 
plateaux  of  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  ransacked 
their  musical  treasures. 

During  the  Indian  conference  at  the  Expo- 
sition, August  6th,  Festival  hall  was  packed, 
and  those  attending  had  a  rare  treat  in  hear- 
ing many  Indian  ceremonial  songs  and  dances 
transcribed  and  harmonized  by  Carlos  Troyer, 
presided  at  the  piano  and  played  as  a  solo,  the 
famous  "Ghost  Dance"  of  the  Zunis.  Much 
of  the  success  of  the  evening  was  due  to  the 
splendid  interpretation  of  the  songs  by  Miss 
Zahrah  Ethel  Preble,  who  appeared  in  In- 
dian costume  and  sang  the  "Great  Rain 
Dance"  of  the  tribe.  Miss  Nellie  Laura 
Walker  also  appeared  in  costume  and  Dr. 
George  Wharton  James  spoke  of  the  legends 
and  Snake  Dances,  illustrating  with  slides. 
Among   some   of    the   selections    most  appre- 
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ciaicd  and  enthusiastically  applauded  were  the 
"Sunrise  Call,"  an  inspiring  song  in  which  the 
chief  sun  priest  proclaims  to  his  people  the 
"Call  to  rise;"  the  "Indian  Fire  Drill  Song," 
which  can  be  used  also  as  a  piano  solo  and 
was  played  by  Paderewski  in  concert;  the 
"Zunian  Lullaby,"  which  appealed  especially 
to  mothers  and  had  to  be  repeated.  Every 
number  drew  rounds  of  applause  and  the  ven- 
erable composer  repeatedly  bowed  his  thanks. 
A  week  later  the  concert  was  repeated  at  the 
Moose  auditorium  with  like  success. 

llems  of  Inicresl 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  news  was  re- 
ceived of  the  accident  of  Mr.  de  Voto,  who 
is  in  a  hospital  in  Seattle.  The  pianist  was 
to  appear  with  Mr.  Saslavsky  and  Herbert 
Riley  in  "Chamber  Music."  Unfortunately 
the  dates  had  to  be  cancelled. 


GRAND  old  Norway  has  existed  as  a 
kingdom  for  over  a  thousand  years, 
and  even  in  the  more  remote  ages  of 
her  history,  she  had  a  standard  of 
literature  such  as  hardly  any  other  northern  na- 
tion could  equal — such  as  her  old  "Norse 
Laws"  which  were  taken  over  to  Iceland,  as 
well  as  her  ancient  literature  (the  Sagas  and  the 
Eddas).  The  Elder  Edda  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  poems,  and  like  the  Prose  Edda,  treats  of 
gods,  legends  and  wars.  The  word,  "Edda," 
means  "Great  Grand-Mother."  and  probably 
refers  to  the  stories  told  by  the  grandmother 
to  the  children. 

They  tell  of  the  origin  of  poetry — for  the 
Norsemen  hold  the  gift  of  poesy  in  the  highest 
esteem — so  they  say,  "Poetry  itself  was  an  in- 
spiring drink,  and  was  possessed  by  giants." 

Hence,  a  poet  became  known  as  one  who 
had  drunk  the  beverage  of  the  gods. 

Oh,  the  rythm  of  the  wonderful  surge  of  the 
mighty  North  sea!  — the  midnight  sun  is  in  its 
zenith,  the  sunset  glory  is  bathing  the  whole 
scene,  the  "seven  sisters"  of  the  Loffoden  islands 
on  the  one  side,  the  single  magnificent  mountain 
on  the  other,  and  the  narrow  opening  seaward, 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  tender,  crimson  light,  the 
distant  peaks  of  the  Loffoden  isles  reflected 
against  the  sky,  form  a  picture  that  can  never  be 
effaced  from  one's  memory.  One's  gaze  could 
wander,  free  and  unconfined,  and  the  sight  of 
these  bleak,  bare  mountain  sides,  and  desolate 
sea  shore  is  inexpressibly  grand.  To  the  right  is 
the  real  coast  of  Norway,  to  the  left  the  great, 
remorseless  sea,  divided  by  a  chain  of  precipi- 
tous rocks,  which  form  countless  fantastic  curves 
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where  the  cool,  green  waters  dash  over  the  gorg- 
eous, pebbly  floor,  where  the  fountain  of  crystal 
foam  never  ceases  to  play,  where  the  gull  and 
the  eider  duck  hunt  their  nests  and  plume  their 
wings  in  safety,  for  man  must  hold  his  life  of 
but  little  moment  if  he  attempted  to  land  a  boat 
or  mount  these  rocks  in  safety.  Not  less  vast 
and  varied  is  the  landscape — great  sentient 
mountains,  singly,  some  in  groups.  Further  and 
further  they  recede,  until  the  eyes  seem  borne  on 
to  sights  of  the  "Premised  Land,"  which  the 
prophet  tells  us  was  "over  the  mountains." 

A  people  with  less  vigorous,  less  indestruct- 
able.  mental  and  spiritual  powers,  would  have 
been  rushed  into  hopeless  stupidity,  but  the 
Norseman  preserved  his  heaven  soaring,  titanic 
nature,  viewing  his  surroundings  as  conditions  in 
conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  gods,  whom  he 
honored  and  gladly  obeyed,  and  in  loving  com- 
munion with  whom  he  found  compensation  for 
the  sufferings  imposed  upon  humanity. 

Thus  myths  which  may  originally  have  refer- 
ence to  wonderful  physical  laws,  became  in- 
vested with  spiritual  significance  and  that  yearn- 
ing for  deliverance  evoked  by  the  long  bondage 
to  winter,  awakened  the  idea  of  a  kind,  tender 
god  of  love,  light,  and  spring. 

When,  therefore,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
tenth  or  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  Christian- 
ity penetrated  Iceland,  it  found  a  people  prone 
to  contemplate  divinity  in  its  sublimest  form. 
With  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  came  the 
art  of  writing  and  then  the  tendency  to  gather 
together  the  dearly  loved  songs  of  antiquity, 


which  had  hitherto  been  told  fron.  mouth  to 
mouth,  or  sung  by  the  Scalds,  who  throughout 
Icelandic  culture  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem. 
The  cold,  far  distant  island  offering  small  at- 
traction to  foreigners,  its  priests  were  chiefly 
native  citizens,  instructed  in  other  lands,  in  the 
new  faith  and  in  the  art  of  writing,  without 
having  been  weaned  from  the  language  and 
traditions  of  the  fatherland,  of  which  they  be- 
came the  guardians.  Thus  the  priests  were  the 
founders  of  the  Norse  Literature.  Latin,  the 
language  of  the  Romish  church,  never  gained 
firm  foothold,  and  the  native  tongue  has  been 
preserved  unimpaired  until  the  present  day,  the 
only  known  tongue  which  can  boast  of  a 
thousand  years  of  cultured  reign  in  its  native 
purity. 

The  old  Icelandic  was  the  common  language 
of  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  until  about 
the  I  1  th  century,  but  Norway  held  on  to  the 
old  tongue.  Norway  could  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  distinctive  literature  until  after  the  union 
with  Sweden,  and  then  the  best  literature  was 
largely  political,  essays,  treatises  on  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  school  text  books,  in  which 
the  very  best  writers  were  made  manifest. 

I  he  western  world  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
this  northern  people  were  not  only  a  warlike 
race,  but  that  they  undertook  expeditions  far  be- 
yond their  borders,  seeking  battle  and  booty — 
but  that  the  wonderful  mythology  which  shows 
so  vividly  this  side  of  their  character,  also  shows 
us  a  high  rank  of  intelligence  and  morality,  and 
reveals  a  most  weird  and  profound  interpretation 
of  the  world  around  them. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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\Up  out  of  the  sn>iri  and  whirl  of  polilus  Ever^Tvoman"  feels  thai  there  are  many  good  men,  who  have  served  the  city  well  in  the  past, 
who  are  again  seeliing  re-election  at  the  hands  of  their  fellow  citizens.  There  are  also,  a  number  of  men  well  h^nown,  and  in  whom  all  who  l(now 
them,  personally  or  through  reputation  have  a  feeling  of  security  in  the  belief  that  they  will  wisely  and  honorably  discharge  their  duties  to  the  city, 
and  deserve  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  by  their  fellow  citizens.  During  the  official  life  of  the  following  men  whose  names  and  acts  are  so 
highly  spol(en  of  by  their  friends,  "Everywoman"  can.  with  justice,  say  they  deserve  the  full  support  of  all  who  demand  a  clean,  strong  city  gov- 
ernment.— Editor's  Note.  | 

1HAVE   been   asked   many   times   recently  By  Henry  M.  Owens 

what  kind  of  fight  is  the  Republican  Coun-       Chairman  Republican  Campaign  Committee 


HAVE   been   asked    many    times  recently 
what  kind  of  fight  is  the  Republican  Coun- 
ty Central  Committee  going  to  make  for 
our  nominees. 
The  answer  is,  a  fight  to  keep  Rolph  and 
decency  at  the  helm.     We  will  not  stoop  to 
disgusting   mud-slinging    methods;    if   we  can 
not  build  up  we  will  not  kick  down  lower. 

Mayor  Rolph  has  treated  labor  and  capital 
fairly. 

Rolph  has  been  a  good  mayor;  this  city 
never  had  a  better  man. 

Mayor  Rolph  has  made  good,  why  change? 

Rclph  made  promises  four  years  ago.  He 
has  kept  faith  with  the  people  and  made 
good  his  pledges. 

Rolph  promised  completion  of  municipal 
railroads.  The  cars  are  running  from  the 
ferry  to  the  beach,  from  the  exposition  to 
the  Mission. 


Rolph  has  welcomed  our  visitors  to  the  city 
and  to  the  exposition.  Have  you  been  asham- 
ed of  your  mayor? 

Rolph  promised  permanent  water  rights  in 
Hetch-Hetchy  Valley.     We  have  them. 

It  took  twenty  years  to  build  the  old  city 
hall.  Rolph  built  a  new  and  better  city  hall 
m   four  years. 

Rolph  has  given  the  city  the  finest  civic 
center  in  the  world.  All  citizens  should  see 
and  admire  it. 

Rolph  has  given  us  the  best-governed  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Rolph  has  achieved  things.  Observe  the 
schools,  the  new  city  and  county  hospital,  dis- 
trict emergency  hospitals  and  the  mile  rock 
sewer. 


Automobilists  and  teamsters  are  indebted 
to  Rolph  for  the  Mission  viaduct  and  cleaner 
and  better  paved  streets. 

Rolph  forced  completion  of  the  high  pres- 
sure water  system,  so  that  insurance  rates  are 
materially  reduced;  compare  your  old  insur- 
ance premiums  with  present  prices. 

There  has  never  been  scandal,  rumors  of 
graft,  or  bribery  during  Rolph's  administra- 
tion. 

Look  into  the  above  facts;  you  will  find  them 
true. 

Rolph  has  advocated  the  support  of  home 
production. 

It  is  necessary  for  every  man  and  woman 
registered  to  take  an  active  interest  and  vote  at 
the  primary.  Roll  up  Rolph's  majority  so 
high  that  eastern  friends  may  know  for  all 
time  that  San  Francisco  stands  for  decency. 


WOMEN  who  vote  for  ex-Senator 
Thomas  F.  Finn,  Republican  can- 
date  for  sheriff,  at  the  primaries, 
September  28,  will  support  a  man 
who  has  been  a  consistent  and  effective  advo- 
cate of  the  cause  of  California  women  in 
the  state  legislature.  Finn  is  deserving  the 
united  support  of  all  San  Francisco  women 
voters  for  the  office  of  sheriff,  because  he  will 
consistently  be  a  force  for  women's  cause  as 
sheriff  of  San  Francisco  county. 

As  State  Senator  at  Sacramento,  Finn  was 
the  author  of  several,  and  instrumental  in  pass- 
ing a  number  of  other  bills  advocated  by  the 
women  of  the  state.  He  is  the  author  of  the 
Anti-Fish  Trust  measure,  as  well  as  the  Pure 
Milk  Act,  which  means  so  much  to  the  women 
and  children  of  California  and  San  Francisco. 
Finn  was  also  author  of  the  Anti-Firearms  Bill, 
which  women  advocated  and  which  failed  of 
passage  through  no  fault  of  his. 

Other  legislative  enactments  in  which  Finn 
was  closely  interested  and  which  he  ardently 
supported  are  the  following:  Woman's  Suffrage; 
Woman's  8-hour  Law;  Child  Labor  Law; 
Woman  Juror  Bill;  Anti-Divorce  Act;  Com- 
pensation Act.  No  state  legislator' in  California 
can  show  a  better  or  more  consistent  record  as 
an  efficient  exponent  of  what  is  due  woman, 
politically  and  civically,  from  the  state  than 
1  homas  F.  Finn,  who  will  doubtless  be  the  next 
sheriff  of  San  Francisco  county. 
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Every  woman  voter  at  the  primaries  should 
cast  her  ballot  for  this  man  as  the  sheriff  candi- 
date as  a  matter  of  noblesse  oblige,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Finn  is  entitled  to  every  wom- 
an's vote  on  his  record  and  as  a  proved  and 
efficient  champion  of  woman  in  the  legislature, 
while  serving  as  state  senator.  San  Francisco 
women  will  do  well  to  see  that  he  is  made 
sheriff  at  the  primary  election. 


Finn  was  sheriff  of  San  Francisco  in  1910- 
1911  and  made  good  on  the  job.  His  enviable 
record  as  sheriff  during  that  period  won  him  the 
unsolicited  commendation  of  the  grand  juries, 
the  Board  of  Trade,  attorneys,  and  practically 
all  persons  who  had  business  dealings  with  the 
sheriff  s  office  during  Finn's  term. 

1  his  man  has  proven  his  efficiency  and  de- 
cency as  a  public  officer.  He  has  made  good 
on  the  job  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  He 
will  serve  the  community  well.  He  has  served 
women  well  and  the  community  well  heretofore. 
He  will  again. 

The  women  of  San  Francisco  city  and  county 
will  discharge  a  duty  they  owe  this  man  and 
the  community  by  voting  for  Finn  for  sheriff  at 
the  primaries  and  insuring  his  election  at  that 
time. 
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THE  slogan  adopted  by  Mr.  Fickert's 
campaign  managers  is  that  he  is  ef- 
ficient and  just.  This  slogan  ex- 
presses the  ideal  of  the  woman  voter 
for  any  official,  especially  that  class  of  officials 
which  deals  largely  with  the  home  and  its 
interests.  The  campaign  managers  might  have 
selected  many  other  words  descriptive  of  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Fickert  has  conducted 
his  office  for  the  last  six  years,  but  "efficient 
and  just"  were  chosen  because  they  express 
exactly  Mr.  Fickert's  administration  of  the 
office. 

1  here  is  no  reason,  based  in  any  necessity, 
for  a  change  in  the  office  of  district  attorney  of 
San   Francisco  at  the  present  time.     On  the 
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contrary,  public  interests  would  be  much  bet- 
ter served  by  retaining  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

The  direct  primary  and  its  manipulation, 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  a  puzzle  to  a  good 
many  of  woman  voters,  and  the  simple  fact 
that  where  there  are  but  two  candidates  for 
an  office,  as  in  this  instance,  the  primary 
election  is  made  the  final  election,  seems  to  be 
hard  to  grasp. 

All  woman  friends  of  Mr.  Fickert  are  there- 
fore urged  to  make  it  a  duty  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  September  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  for  Mr.  Fickert,  the  primary  election 
with  the  certainty  that  it  will  be  the  only  op- 
portunity they  will  have  to  vote  for  him. 


JOHN  P.  McLaughlin,  state  labor 
commissioner,  comes  before  the  people 
as  candidate  for  assessor  and  stands 
on  his  record  as  a  public  official  who 
has  made  good.  He  was  appointed  member 
of  the  Board  of  Health  in  1908;  elected 
member  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1 909,  and 
appointed  state  labor  commissioner  by  Governor 
Hiram  W.  Johnson  in  I9n. 

Under  Commissioner  McLaughlin's  guid- 
ance, the  State  Bureau  of  Labor  has  become 
one  of  the  best  known  and  most  important 
state  departments.  Work  done  by  Commis- 
sioner McLaughlin  has  been  officially  recog- 
nized by  leading  economists  of  the  nation  and 
has  placed  the  California  Labor  Department 
among  the  foremost  in  the  United  States. 

This  work  has  qualified  McLaughlin  espe- 
cially to  fill  the  office  of  assessor  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  alike  to  property  owners  and  the 
people  of  San  Francisco.  Qualification  is  an 
important  feature  in  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  assessor. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  instituted  the  plan 
for  assisting  working  men  and  women  to  re- 
cover wages  wrongfully  withheld  from  them. 
He  wiped  out  the  pay-check  evil.  During  his 
four  years  as  state  labor  commissioner,  the 
bureau  has  collected  over  $300,000  in  wages 
due,  without  cost  to  the  claimants.  During 
that  period,  the  bureau  investigated  more  than 
28,000  complaints  and  has  acted  in  the  capac- 
ity of  a  "Poor  Man's  Court,"  hearing  and 
settling  claims  between  employers  and  em- 
ployes. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  proposed,  and 
succeeded  in  getting  into  law,  some  of  the  most 
important  labor  ard  social  legislation  on  the 
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statute  books  of  California.  This  includes 
regulation  of  private  employment  agencies,  by 
license  and  bonds;  regulation  of  working 
camps,  by  requiring  them  to  provide  proper  san- 
itary conditions;,  regulation  of  payment  of 
wages  in  seasonable  occupations;  preventing 
abuse  of  men  as  formerly  practiced  on  em- 
ployes sent  to  the  Alaskan  fish  canneries. 

Commissioner  McLaughlin  has  also  vitalized 
other  laws  of  the  state  and  required  strict 
observance  of  them  to  protect  lives,  health 
and  welfare  of  employes  generally.  Notable 
in  this  connection  are  his  enforcement  of  the 
8-hour  law  for  women  and  the  child  labor  law. 

Commissioner  McI  aughlin  is  to  be  credited 
with  having  done  more  individually,  to  bene- 
fit in  a  practical  way  women  of  California  who 
are  employed  in  industry  than  any  other  man 
in  the  State. 

If  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  the  women 
of  San  Francisco  should  and  doubtless  will  sup- 
port him  with  their  ballots  at  the  primary  elec- 


tion to  be  held  September  28.  California 
women  should  help  those  who  have  helped 
them.  Results  count.  McLaughlin  has  got- 
ten them  for  women. 


.11  III  \    r,    \ici .  All ,  1 1 1. 1  .\ 
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POLITICS  per  se  is  the  sum  total  of 
the  personal  idea  of  the  relation  ex- 
isting between  an  individual  and  the 
slate,  or  government.    Practically,  poli- 
tics are  the  practices  of  individuals  in  making 
use  of  the  sum  total  of  this  idea  as  held  by 
groups  of  individuals. 

In  other  words,  politics  is  personal  prefer- 
ence; politics  are  opinions;  practical  politics  are 
the  playing  upon  this  personal  preference  tj 
produce  specific  results.  In  so  far  as  the  results 
are  specific  are  the  politics  practical. 

Suffrage  for  women,  in  California,  is  prac- 
tical politics;  such  suffrage,  in  New  York,  is 
not  practical  politics.  Until  the  majority  of 
states  in  the  Union  are  for  suffrage,  the  question 
of  national  suffrage  cannot  be  one  of  practical 
politics. 

And  practical  politics  are  the  only  poiiiirs 
worth  while,  since  results  alone  count.  Prac- 
tical politics  are  those  which  accomplish  de- 
sired ends.  Not,  of  course,  that  the  end  jus- 
tifies the  means. 

PERSONAL  POLITICS. 

All  politics  is  personal.  But  the  majority  does 
not  realize  it.  Witness  the  election  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  through  a  minority  of  votes  cast 
in  the  last  election.  The  most  shrewd  and 
successful  politician  is  that  one  who  best  rea- 
lizes that  politics  is  personal. 

The  fine  organization  of  the  "Grand  Old 


Party"  was  based  purely  on  personal  politics. 
Ditto,  Tammany  Hall  and  the  various  muni- 
cipal machines  of  the  country  which  so  long 
ruled  the  great  cities.  Notable  among  such 
were  Philadelphia,  Cincinnatti.  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  San  Francisco.  Boston  may  be 
said  to  be  in  the  present  tense,  since  it  is  at 
this  time  practically  ruled  by  Hurley. 

The  national  Republican  machine,  so-called, 
fell  out  of  power  because  the  voters  of  the  na- 
tion became  aware  of  the  personal  politics 
played.  The  break  started  in  the  municipal 
machines.  The  voters  turned  the  tables  on  the 
bosses  and  asserted  their  personal  relation  to 
politics  by  voting  personal  preference  at  the 
polls,  rather  than  by  following  the  personality 
of  an  immediate  individual. 

"THE  ORGANIZATION." 

Croker  first  made  personal  politics  prac- 
tically productive.  He  built  an  organization 
in  New  York  of  which  he  was  the  absolute 
head.  In  an  election  among  Tammany  fol- 
lowers, it  was  not  the  voters'  personal  opinion, 
per  se,  that  the  voter  followed,  but  the  prefer- 
ence of  and  for  Croker.  In  other  words,  to 
the  old  Tammanyite,  Croker  represented  the 
thing  to  be  voted  for.  This  was  the  acme  of 
personal  politics.  In  that  case,  to  the  Tam- 
many voter,  the  personal  idea  of  the  individual 
of  the  relation  between  him  and  the  state  or 
government  was  Croker. 
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"The  State?  It  is  I!"  blandly  stated  Louis 
XIV.  "The  State?  It  is  Croker!"  aptly  aped 
the  Tammanyite.  Hence,  the  proper  statement 
in  that  case  regarding  politics  would  be:  "Poli- 
tics IS." 

Happily  that  state  of  affairs  is  past,  since 
the  voter  has  signed  his  emancipation  procla- 
mation and  now  vents  his  political  opinion  as 
a  matter  of  preference  of  person  rather  than 
personal  preference.  It  is  the  result  of  the  awak- 
ening of  the  civic  conscience.  1  his  means  peo- 
ple now  vote  for  what  they  prefer  rather  than 
what  they  want.  The  people  have  always  per- 
sonally preferred  clean  government,  but  they 
have  wanted,  personally,  their  share  in  the  pre- 
requisites of  the  privileged  government.  Graft  is 
naught  but  privilege.  So  that  the  old  style  of 
personal  "politics  IS"  has  been  changed  to 
"pohtics  WAS." 

Pure  Politics  Is  Practical 

Pure  politics  are  just  as  practical  as  the  im- 
pure, provided  they  are  practically  played.  Re- 
cent laws  enacted  by  the  California  state  leg- 
islature, and  due  both  in  part  and  in  whole, 
to  the  support  and  work  of  the  women  voters, 
demonstrate  this.  The  women  have  played 
pure  politics.  Better  said,  the  women  have 
purely  played  politics.  At  least  so  few  have 
played  otherwise,  they  are  not  worth  mention- 
ing. 

The  municipality  and  its  base  have  ever  been 
the  keynote  of  organized  politics.  Without 
Cincinnatti  at  his  bidding.  Cox  could  not  have 
dominated  Ohio;  lacking  New  York  City, 
Tammany  could  not  have  dominated  New 
York  State;  and  minus  Philadelphia  and  Pitts- 
burgh, Penrose  could  not  have  dictated  Penn- 
sylvania; while  without  San  Francisco,  the  old 
railroad  regime  could  not  have  ruled  Califoinia. 

The  first  to  break  away  from  the  boss-ruled 
municipality  dominating  state  control  was  Cali- 
fornia, closely  followed  by  other  western  states. 
Thus  is  a  by-product  of  the  pioneer  strain, 
which  is  not  bound  by  precedent.  Much  of 
the  East  is  yet  fettered  by  the  iron  shackles  of 
precedent.  But,  even  the  strongholds  of  con- 
servatism are  swiftly  capitulating  to  the  new 
political  idea. 

The  West  has  freely  given  women  suffrage. 
The  East  is  still  thinking  over  the  idea.  Give 
them  time;  the  leaven  will  work.    But  the  worn- 
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en  are  insistently  saying,  in  effect,  "Ultimately, 
why  not  now  ? 

San  Francisco  on  Trial 

San  Francisco  in  the  present  election  may 
be  said  to  be  on  trial  before  the  remainder  of 
the  nation.  The  city  repudiated  Schmitz,  Ruef 
&  Co.,  and  the  sort  of  thmg  they  stood  for. 
The  city  elected  a  man  who  has  personified 
and  does  personify  the  opposite  thing.  Rolph 
has  made  good.  No  less  than  Schmitz,  Ruef 
&  Co.,  Mayor  Rolph  has  played  practical  poli- 
tics. The  results  accomplished  in  the  Rolph 
administration  demonstrate  how  practical  are 
the  politics  played  by  the  administration. 

But  consider  the  difference  in  the  results  a? 
compared  with  the  practical  politics  played  by 
Schmitz,  Ruef  &  Co.  The  striking  difference 
in  the  two  personalities  as  executive  heads  of 
San  Francisco  is  manifested  by  the  fact  that 
Schmitz  ended  his  work  as  mayor  in  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  keep  out  of  jail.  Mayor 
Rolph  is  ending  his  term  as  mayor  in  an  ex- 
pressed willingness  to  go  to  jail  if  need  be  to 
safeguard  the  citizens'  interest  as  represented 
in  the  trolley-car  situation.  And  oddly  enough, 
this  question  of  jail  for  the  San  Francisco  may- 
ors is  an  issue  in  both  instances  of  a  battle  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  trolley  company  over 
the  use  of  the  city's  streets. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  Schimtz 
has  changed  his  views  on  this  question  in  1915 
from  those  he  avowedly  held  in  1907:>  Is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  elected  may- 
or, he  will  take  the  attitude  of  the  city  first 
as  opposed  to  the  trolley  company?  Con- 
sider the  leopard  and  its  spots. 

Rolph  vs.  Schmitz 

The  political  situation  between  Schimtz  and 
Rolph  in  the  mayorality  contest  is  open  and 
shut.  Their  respective  stands  regarding  the 
trolley  company's  relation  to  the  city  are  clear- 
cut. 

If  you  are  a  tax-payer,  there  should  be  no 
question  of  which  man  stands  for  your  inter- 
ests as'  prospective  head  of  the  city  govern- 
ment. If  you  are  merely  a  voter,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  political  preference.  If  Schmitz  repre- 
sents your  brand  of  politics,  vote  for  him.  If 
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Rolph  represents  you — voila  tont! 

Let  it  be  known  that  Schinit/,  himself,  never 
represented  the  labor  interests  in  San  Francisco, 
per  se.  Ruef,  shrewd  politician,  selected  him 
and  labor  voted  for  him  because  Schmitz  rep- 
resented a  chance  for  labor  lo  "take  a  whack" 
at  what  labor  deemed  hostile  interests. 

The  teamster's  strike  is  well  remembered  by 
residents  of  San  Francisco.  Though  referred 
to  as  the  teamsters'  "strike,"  that  agitation  was 
not  a  "strike"  at  all.  It  was  a  lockout,  clever- 
ly planned  by  employers  to  bring  on  the  issue 
between  unionism  and  the  open  shop  idea,  and 
so  cleverly  planned  and  executed  that  it  had 
the  appearance  of  a  strike,  even  to  union  men 
themselves.  It  was  an  attempt  to  drive  labor 
unionism  out  of  San  Francisco,  if  possible;  at 
least  to  break  its  power. 

Union  Labor  and  Schmilz 

The  attempt  failed.  Union  labor  men  got 
together  and  held  together,  despite  cunning  en- 
deavor to  break  the  organizations  from  within. 
Ruef,  with  a  masterstroke  of  political  acumen, 
saw  the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  The  union 
labor  party  evolved  and  Reuf  saw  to  it  that 
union  labor  served  his  interests  iJirough  Schmitz. 
Union  labor  was  not  for  Schmitz,  nor  was 
Schmitz  for  it.  Each  was  out  for  selfish  in- 
terests. But  it  was  a  case  of  "50-50"  for  the 
shrewd  calculating  politician  who  had  made  both 
union  labor  and  Schmitz  politically  possible. 
You  will  observe  that  in  this  situation  none  of 
the  trio,  boss,  party  or  candidate,  was  working 
for  the  city.     It  was  a  case  of  "me  first." 

In  a  spectacular  court  proceedings,  the  may- 
or, the  party  and  the  boss  were  tried,  and  found 
guilty.  The  fact  was  advertised  the  world 
over.  That  is,  San  Francisco  advertised  to  the 
world  its  sense  of  self-respect.  San  Francisco 
elected  Rolph  mayor.  It  proved  that  sense 
existent  by  electing  mayor  a  man  who  has 
maintained  the  self-respect  of  the  municipality 
and  his  own. 

San  Francisco  spent  millions  to  build  a 
World's  Fair.  The  chief  end  of  that  expendi- 
ture was  to  advertise  the  city.  Before  that 
Fair  closes,  the  people  who  have  provided  the 
millions   for   this   most   splendid  advertisement 


Banquet  Rooms  on  Second  Floor  Telephone  Douglas  4381 

^arnum's  Restaurant 

Formerly  "COPPAS" 
453  PINE  STREET,  Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 

The  Best  Service  Ihe  Finest  Cusine  The  Lowest  Prices 

FRENCH  AND  ITALIAN  VINNERS  A  SPECIALTY 

P.  ZAVATTERO,  Proprietor 
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will  choose  a  mayor.  That  choice  will  be  dis- 
seminated in  big  type  broadcast  throughout 
the  world. 

Good  Advertising  ? 

Is  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  choice 
of  mayor  at  this  particular  time  will  materially 
affect  the  result  of  the  millions  of  dollars  spent 
in  advertising  the  city  through  the  Exposition? 
It  is  a  matter  to  ponder  upon. 

Schmitz  says  he  seeks  vindication.  Very 
good.  Every  man  should  who  believes  himself 
worthy.  But  none  seeking  vindication  should 
do  so  at  the  expense  of  others.  Vindication 
for  the  former  mayor  in  this  primary  election 
should  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

The  woman  who  wants  a  dress  properly 
made  seeks  a  modiste  who  has  the  reputation 
of  making  gowns  in  that  manner.  Of  two 
makers,  which  would  you  seek,  that  one  who 
has  made  you  a  gown  that  fits  badly,  or  that 
one  who  made  a  gown,  well  finished  and  prop- 
erly fitted?  Would  you  seek  the  maker  who 
had  made  good,  or  one  who  had  not? 

How  carefully  the  average  woman  is  in  se- 
lecting the  fabric  and  maker  for  a  tailored  suit, 
especially  if  she  expects  to  wear  the  suit  more 
than  one  season! 

San  Francisco  elects  a  mayor  for  four  years. 
Can  the  women  of  San  Francisco  be  any  less 
careful  in  selecting  material  and  maker  for  the 
mayorality,  than  for  a  tailored  suit? 


"San   Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

PHELAN  BUILDING 

Entrances : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 


Seating  Capacity  1.000 
Free  Checking  Stand 
Vocal  Entertainment 
Complete  Variety 
Clean  Linen 


Large  Lobby 
Orchestra 
Reasonable  Prices 
Quickest  Service 
Sanitary 


Acclaimed   by   its    Patrons   the  "Best" 


Drs.  Steele  and  Steele 

Skin   and   Feature  Specialists 

Correct   ill-sliaped   noses,   outstanilinf^   atiil  <le- 
fornied    cars,    sagging   cheek   atnl    brow,  double 
thick    and    harelips,    receding    chin.    l)aggy  oi 
stringy  necks  and  pulTy  eyelids.     Round  out  hoi 
low   cheeks,   thin   necks,   Slioultiers,   busts,  arms 
hands.      Remove    scars,    pittings,    moles,  birth 
marks,    facial    tumors.    ])araffine    filling,  cysts 
wrinkles.     freckles.     su]H-rfIu<uis     hair.  pimples 
blackheads   ami   other   rlefecls   of  features. 
935  MARKET  STREET 
Pantages   Theatre    Building.     Offices  601-3-5 
Hours.  9-5;  Sunday.  10-12.  Tel.  Kearny  2383 


Bella  Borland  Jenkins  Belle  Gray  Linzee 

Our  Ceramic  Shop 

486    SUTTER    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

China,  White  and  Decorated.  Materials 
Lessons  Given.   Firing  Daily 


"EVERYIVOMAN" 

ARGONAUT,  DR.  ST. 

is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  in  San 

3rd  and  Market  Streets 

Francisco : 

ADAMS  NEWS  CO. 

SUTTER  HOTEL 

123  PoTvell  Street 

ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

CLIFT  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

Geary  and  Mason  Streets 

Union  Square 

H.  COHEN 

L.  SHUDILL 

2101    Fillmore  Street 

22\  6  Polk  Street 

S.  P.  NEWSSTAND 

S.  F.  ART  FRAMING  CO. 

4th  and   Townsend  Streets 

Fillmore  and  Haighl  Streets 

BELLEVUE  HOThL 

G.  VRACHLIOTTI 

Gearv  and  Mason  Streets 

I  508  Polk  Street 

BOOK  OMNORIUM 

UNITED  NEWS  AGENTS 

1  350  Fillmore  Street 

902  Market  Street 

GOLDEN  GATE  NEWS  CO. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Kearny  and  Market  Streets 

Sutter  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 

Porvell  and  Post  Streets 

WOBBERS 

PAUL  ELDER  BOOK  bHOP 

771  Market  Street 

239  Grant  Avenue 

WHEATLEY  NEWSTAND 

THE  LOGUE 

Kearny  and  Market  Street 

Fillmore  and  McAllister  Streets 

WORLD'S  NEWS  CO. 

LATHAM'S 

All  Stands:  P.  P.  I.  E. 

I  509  Polk  Street 
MARK'S  &  FINK 

THE  EMPORIUM 

Market  Street 

918  Market  Street 

S.  P.  NEWS  STAND 

NATIONAL  NEUS  CO. 

Ferry 

988  Market  Street 

FIELDING  HOTEL 

MANX  HOTEL 

Mason  and  Geary 

O'Farrell  and  Powell  Streets 

HALE  BROS. 

McFARLANE  &  RtilCH 

Market  Street 

Sausalito  Ferrv  Newsstand 

HOTEL  HERALD 

WILLIAM'  OTTEN 

Jones  and  Ellis  Streets 

1651  Polk  Street 

HOTEL  FAIRMONT 

PALACE  HOTEL 

HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 

Market  Street 

INSIDE  INN 

REGENT  NEWS  CO. 

P.  P.  I.  E. 

490  Sutter  Street 

KEY  ROUTE  NEWS  STANDS 

ROBERTSON 

AND  BOATS 

222  Stockton  Street 

Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  Vacation  Land.     California's  Popular 
Playgrounds   Provide   Every  Natural 
Attraction 

Seashore   Forest   Mountain  River 

Superb    Climate,    the    Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Matchless  Scenery.    Easily  Reached  Over 
the  Lines  of  the 


Nortliwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

Hundreds  of  Delightful  Places  for 

A  DAY.  A  WEEK  OR  A  MONTH'S 
PLEASURE 
MT.    TAMALPAIS   AND    MUIR  WOODS— 
A  journey  to  a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
steam  railroad;  Muir  Woods,  a  grove  of  primeval 
redwoods. 

SAUSALITO  FERRY— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  cf  San 
Francisco  Bay.  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate: 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 150-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the  Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL— Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
(iiflerent  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA— The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from    San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA — A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank  ;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches ; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
kncwn  excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths;  good  accommodations;  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE— Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs;  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  groves,  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE— On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San  Francisco;  stage  from  here  for  California 
Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3,000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant;  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley:  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica," Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery:  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs;  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwood  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free   Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our    Agents    or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

Ticket  Offices:   Sausalito  Ferry,   Foot  of 
Market  St.,  Lnd  874  Market  St., 
oan  Francisco 
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MEN  OF  AMERICA! 
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Our  Congressional  Union  Is  ' 
One  Million  Strong 

Our  Voting  Women  Three 
Million  More 
REFUSE  US 
And  You  Shall  Have  No 
Peace  At  All 
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To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
Kate  Waller  Barrett, 

M.  D.,  D.  Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 


^  Women  are  growing  wiser,  es- 
pecially in  buying  goods.  They 
are  beginning  to  judge  the  qual- 
ity of  advertised  goods  with  ref- 
erence to  the  quality  of  the  med- 
ium in  which  they  are  advertised. 
Evcryrooman  is  the  best  advertis- 
ing medium  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
C'est  tout! 

^  You  are  judged  by  the  com- 
pany you  keep.  Keep  your  ad- 
vertising before  and  in  the  pro- 
per company  for  the  best  re- 
sults. 

%  Evcryrvoman  is  non-partisan, 
non-sectarian.  T  h  e  magazine 
stands  for  sides  only  in  cases 
of  flagrant  right  and  wrong. 
Everywoman  will  be  found  ar- 
rayed always  on  the  side  of 
right,  even  though  that  may  tem- 
porarily be  not  the  "right" — or 
winning — side. 
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^  Paying  $2  per  inch  for  ad- 
vertising in  a  medium  reaching 
the  general  public  is  equivalent 
to  paying  more  than  half  the 
amount  for  nothing — for  some- 
thing not  productive. 

^  Advertising  mediums  of  gen- 
eral circulation  have  less  than 
50  per  cent  of  their  circulation 
actually  read  from  the  ad\er- 
tisers'  standpoint,  while  fully  40 
per  cent  of  the  readers  are  not 
the  particular  public  the  advertis- 
er appeals  to  for  patronage. 

^  Advertisers  in  Everywoman 
get  a  full  dollar's  worth  for  each 
dollar  in  space  outlay,  because 
readers  of  the  magazine  are 
women  who  buy  and  who 
"bank"  on  what  they  see  in 
Evervn>oiran.  There  is  no  lost 
circulation. 

«I  Mr.  Ad  Man,  get  your  dol- 
lar's worth  in  Ever^Tvoman 
space. 

Q  Women  readers  of  Every- 
Tvoman  represent  a  direct  clien- 
tiele  to  whom  advertisers  in  this 
magazine  make  a  direct  appeal 
through  representation  in  its 
columns. 

^  These  women  have  a  com- 
bined annual  income  of  more 
than  one  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars.  Women  are  the  chief 
buyers  of  the  nation.  Advertise 
so  that  your  goods  and  offerings 
directly  appeal  to  and  reach  the 
women  who  spend  that  million 
and  one-half  dollars.  This 
means  your  ad  in  Everywoman. 
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TH  E    approaching   International  Con- 
gress of  Women  to  be  held  in  San 
Francisco  November   1st  to   16th,  is 
the  most  important  event  of  the  year, 
so  far  as  club  circles  are  concerned. 

The  fact  that  Lady  Aberdeen,  president  of 
the  International  Council  of  Women,  and  fam- 
ous throughout  the  world  of  club  life,  comes 
from  Scotland  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  is, 
of  itself,  sufficient  to  give  it  national  interest. 
But  of  even  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that 
all  women  are  asked  to  participate  in  this 
meeting,  upon  the  same  basis,  making  it  an 
effort  to  conserve  the  solidarity  of  the  sex — in 
a  way  that  has  never  before  been  attempted. 

Everyone  recognizes  the  need  of  emphasizing 
this  solidarity  and,  also,  that  the  fundamental 
interests  of  women  are  the  same;  but,  because 
of  the  various  minor  interests  and  personal 
characteristics  the  machinery  for  effecting  this 
centralization  upon  the  fundamentals  of  life, 
is  difficult  to  find. 

The  advance  which  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Women  has  made  under  the  leadership 
of  Lady  Aberdeen,  however,  is  an  evidence 
of  what  may  be  done. 

The  International  Council  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  Federated  National  Councils,  but 
in  reality  it  represents  more  than  this,  for  in 
addition  to  those  recognized  as  representing 
separate  nations,  there  are  five  National  Coun- 
cils composed  of  the  councils  of  Australasia, 
which  come  in  under  the  one  National  Council 
of  Australia.  In  addition,  the  Finnish,  Ice- 
landic, Russian  and  T  urkish  women  are  repre- 
sented by  organizing  committees.  Thus,  more 
than  ten  million  (paid  membership)  are  rep- 
resented when  the  International  Council  holds 
its  meetings. 

Separated  geographically,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible,  representing  all  forms  of  government, 
where  women  have  practically  no  representa- 
tion, and,  in  governments  where  they  have 
complete  practical  equality,  the  women  have 
harmoniously  worked  at  the  solution  of  pro- 
blems that  apparently  must  be  solved  from 
different  angles,  and  all  have  felt  the  inspira- 
tion and  helpfulness  which  comes  from  mutual 
interest  and  affection.  It  is  because  they  recog- 
nize first  and  foremost  that  they  are  women 
and,  as  such,  are  entrusted  with  the  rearing  and 
education  of  the  young  and  the  conduct  of 
the  home  and  all  that  pertains  to  it,  which  is 
the  foundation  of  all  civilization. 

As  the  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women,  I  have,  for  the  last  four  years, 
attended  many  of  these  international  meet" 
ings.  Ever  since  the  meeting  in  Geneva,  five 
years  ago,  it  has  been  my  hope  to  have  the  Inter- 
national Council  hold  one  of  its  meetings  in  this 
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country,  in  connection  with  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition.  Arrangements  were  partially  per- 
fected for  this  at  The  Hague  in  1 9 1  3.  At 
the  great  quinquenniel  meeting  held  in  Rome, 
May,  1914,  further  plans  were  perfected, 
which  were  all  dissipated  by  the  war. 

Since  the  plan  for  holding  an  International 
Council  could  not  be  carried  out,  the  next  best 
thing  was  an  International  Congress,  which 
would  include  many  of  the  best  features  of  a 
meeting  of  the  International  Council. 

As  soon  as  the  consent  of  Lady  Aberdeen 
was  received  to  preside  at  this  meeting,  plans 
were  made  for  the  calling  of  this  congress. 
Almost  all  the  important  national  organizations 
in  the  United  States  have  signified  their  inten- 
tion of  appointing  delegates  to  this  meeting,  and 
the  response  from  local  clubs  has  been  very 
large. 

While  it  is  not  expected  that  there  will  be 
many  foreign  delegates  who  come  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  attending  this  meeting,  there 
are  sufficient  representative  women  from  the 
different  countries  now  in  the  United  States  to 
make  it  truly  international  in  character. 

The  subjects  to  be  discussed  are  grouped 
under  the  following  heads:  Education,  Civics, 
Social  and  Economical  Betterment,  Federal 
Co-operation  and  the  Co-ordination  of  Spirit- 
ual Forces. 

1  he  proceedings  will  be  published  in  two 
volumes,  each  complete  in  itself.  One,  under 
the  title  of  "Woman  From  a  World  View- 
point," which  will  contain  the  general  papers 
and  discussions  and  will  be  a  vade  inecurn 
of  present-day  problems  and  what  has  been 
done  to  try  and  solve  them.  The  other  volume 
will  bear  the  title,  "The  World  at  Our 
Doors,"  and  will  be  largely  devoted  to  the  im- 
migration problem  and  the  foreign  groups  and 
their  activities,  now  living  in  this  country. 

These  volumes  will  be  sold  separately  or  in 
the  set,  and  will  cost  $1.25  each,  or  $2.00 
for  the  set  of  two. 

Much  interest  is  felt  in  the  work  of  Lady 
Aberdeen,  apart  from  that  connected  with  the 
International  Council.  In  her  long  association 
with  the  Imperial  Government  of  Great  Britain 
she  has  had  unexcelled  opportunities  for  far- 
reaching  service.  During  the  time  she  was  in 
residence  at  Government  House,  Ottawa,  while 
Lord  Aberdeen  was  Governor-General  of  Can- 
ada, she  entertained  lavishly  and  took  the  lead 
in  all  social  matters,  as  her  position  demanded. 
No  other  Governor-General  has  ever  lived  in 
such  regal  state. 

At  the  time  she  founded  the  National  C  oun- 
cil  of  Canada,  which  is  possibly  one  of  the 


most  important  councils  in  the  International. 
She  also  organized  the  Victorian  Order  of 
Nurses,  in  the  face  of  the  most  tremendous 
opposition  from  the  medical  fraternity.  Hither- 
to, it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  get  either 
doctors  or  nurses  in  Western  Canada,  where 
the  settlers  live  miles  apart.  The  suffering  from 
this  cause  among  women  and  children  was  ex- 
cessive. Now  every  settlement  has  its  nurses' 
home,  with  its  complement  of  trained  workers 
who  in  addition  to  the  nursing  are  also  centers 
for  social  betterment  work. 

Under  Royal  patronage,  this  order  is  now 
one  of  the  most  important  in  Canada.  Her 
work  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  Woman's  Health  League  of  Ireland  has 
been  tremendous,  representing  now  one  hundred 
and  seventy  centers. 

The  most  recent  addition  is  the  Babies' 
Pavilion,  which  was  dedicated  just  previously  to 
her  leaving  Ireland,  Mr.  Asquith  coming  over 
to  Dublin  for  the  dedication. 

fhe  Irish  industries  were  revived  under 
Lady  Aberdeen's  patronage  and  today  are 
flourishing  all  over  Ireland.  Much  of  the 
beautiful  lace  exhibited  at  the  Exposition  comes 
from  this  source. 

Her  life  has  not  been  without  its  shadows 
also.  One  of  the  most  recent  sorrows  she  has 
gone  through  was  the  death  of  a  son,  a 
brilliant  and  honored  member  of  the  most 
progressive  movements  in  England,  who  was  in- 
jured while  in  London  through  an  automobile 
accident,  from  which  he  died.  He  was  en- 
gaged to  be  married  to  Miss  Violet  Asquith, 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Since 
his  death  Miss  Asquith  has  assisted  Lady 
Aberdeen  in  many  of  her  undertakings. 

While  Mr.  Bryce  was  the  Ambassador  to 
this  country.  Lady  Aberdeen  accompanied  by 
Miss  Asquith,  visited  this  country  as  Mr. 
Bryce's  guests. 

Lady  Aberdeen's  intellectual  and  civic  de- 
velopment was  encouraged  to  a  large  extent 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  whom  Lord  Aberdeen 
was  appointed  Viceroy  to  Ireland  in  1886. 
She  was  also  the  friend  and  patron  of  Henry 
Drummond,  and  much  of  his  teaching  is  re- 
flected in  the  Catholic  and  generous  spirit  which 
characterizes  her  work. 

A  permanent  committee  for  the  calling  of 
future  International  Congresses  will  be  elected 
at  this  congress.  Also  a  commission  to  visit 
South  America  and  invite  the  co-operation  of 
the  women  of  the  South  American  Republics  to 
form  Pan-American  Union  of  Women.  For 
obvious  reasons,  all  discussion  of  war,  peace, 
and  party  politics  will  be  rigidly  excluded  from 
the  program.    Only  those  things  which  are  o( 
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permanent  value  will  find  a  place  in  its  discus- 
sions, and  things  upon  \vliich  the  wciT.en  of 
the  country  are  mutually  agreed,  will  be  pre- 
sented. 

Some  one  has  said  that  this  promises  a 
"deadly  dull  time,"  but  we  must  remember 
that  growth  takes  place  only  when  there  is  com- 
plete harmony.  Ebulitions  have  their  value, 
and  friction  has  its  place  in  the  economy  of 
the  universe,  but  they  do  not  conduce  to 
growth.  Constructive  policies  are  given  biiih 
when  the  best  in  a'l  has  its  voice,  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  harmony. 

Harmony  is  not  stagnation,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  growth  and  development  m 
the  natural  as  \vell  as  the  spiritual  world. 

The  one  thing  of  most  permanent  value  in  the 
present  war  conditions  in  Europe,  is  the  knowl- 
edeg  of  our  intimate  international  associations, 
which  has  forced  itself  upon  our  natio);al 
consciousness. 

Because  of  our  geographical  aloofness  and 
the  fact  that  we  are  so  apparently  independent 
of  the  world  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  we 
have  somewhat  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
world  IS  round  and  that  there  are  no  "ends 
of  the  earth"  as  we  so  often  say  to  express  the 
thought  of  distance. 

This  truth  does  not  apply,  however,  lo  the 
women  who  have  been  interested  in  the  inter- 
national movements  of  organized  womanhood. 
They  have  not  only  recognized  the  one-ness 
of  the  interests  of  women  and  the  reflex  influ- 
ence for  good  or  evil  of  the  action  taken  in 
one  part  of  the  world  on  the  welfare  of  t!:e 
other  parts,  but  they  have  put  into  motion 
machinery,  which,  when  its  value  is  unde.- 
stood,  will  have  the  earnest  support  of  all 
progressive  men  and  women. 

The  International  Council  of  Women,  as  a 
center  of  co-operation,  has  made  great  strides  m 
building  up  means  of  communication  between 
the  women  in  every  country. 

To  those  unfamiliar  with  its  work  a  few 
figures  will  be  interesting  as  well  as  surprising. 
There  are  twenty-two  countries  with  complei':- 
organizations.  Next  to  the  United  Stales. 
Canada  has  the  oldest  council  of  women. 
There  are  only  about  three  million  and  a  half 
women  in  the  whole  of  Canada,  but  the  Cana- 
dian Council  consists  of  seventeen  national  so 
cieties,  thirty  local  councils  and  a  member- 
ship  of  150,400. 

Germany  has  a  population  of  32,800,000. 
Its  National  Council  is  composed  of  fifty-six 
national  organizations,  comprising  2,400  local 
branches  with  289  local  independent  socities, 
representing  500,000. 

Sweden,  whose  female  population  is  2,- 
800,000,  h  as  twenty-six  national  organizations 
with  a  membership  of  35,000. 


In  Great  Britain  the  organization  of  privaie 
societies  for  every  form  of  activity  has  reached 
the  high-water  mark,  with  1 54  national  socie- 
ties, and  49  local  councils  and  a  membership 
of  over  2,000,000  out  of  a  female  population 
of  18,000,000. 

Denmark  has  a  council  consisting  of  38 
national  societies  with  a  membership  of  40,000, 
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although  its  female  population  is  only  1 ,400,- 
000. 

The  Netherlands  Council  is  composed  of  27 
national  societies  and  I  I  local  societies  with 
a  membership  of  42,000  and  a  female  popula- 
tion of  3,0f!0,000. 

Italy  has  a  female  population  of  about  34,- 
000,000;  the  council  has  a  membership  of  129 
national  societies  with  branches  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom,  and  their  membership  num- 
bers 27,000. 

France  has  1 30  societies  and  seven  local 
societies,  with  a  membership  of  I  40,000. 

Argentina  is  the  only  South  American  coun- 
try with  a  council;  62  national  societies  with  a 
membership  of  over  10,000. 

Switzerland,  with  a  population  of  1 ,600,- 
000  women,  has  a  council  consisting  of  93 
national  societies  and  membership  of  25,000. 

Austria  has  78  national  societies  with  a 
membership  of  40,000  and  a  female  population 

of  14,500,000. 

Hungary  has  1 05  societies  in  its  council, 
with  45,000  members  and  a  female  population 
of  10,500,000. 

Norway  has  I  3  national  societies,  309  local 


branches  and  27  provincial  societies,  with 
50,000  members.  The  female  population  is 
1,200,000. 

Belgium  has  a  female  population  of  3,300,- 
000  and  the  council  is  composed  of  nine 
national  associations,  with  a  membership  of 
about  50,000. 

Greece,  recently  organized,  has  1 2  socie- 
ties in  Athens  and  Piree,  with  a  membership 
of  269.     Its  female  population  of  1,100,000. 

Bulgaria,  the  first  of  the  Balkan  States 
to  organize,  has  a  membership  of  37  national 
societies  with  a  membership  of  2,088.  Its 
female  population   is    1 ,800,000. 

The  Council  of  the  United  States  is  the 
oldest  of  all  the  councils,  being  organized  in 
1888.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  larger  female  population  than  any  other 
country,  affiliated  with  the  National  Council 
(44,000,000)  and  although  the  organization 
of  women  has  reached  a  higher  degree  of  ef- 
ficiency than  in  any  other  country,  save  Great 
Britain,  for  some  reason  the  interests  of  club 
women  have  been  largely  local  and  national 
rather  than  international. 

Although  the  Council  of  the  United  States 
has  the  largest  membership  of  any  coun- 
cil in  the  International,  the  societies  forming 
it,  numbering  3,000,000  women,  it  has  not 
had  the  support  in  its  international  work  that 
it  deserves,  and  should  have,  in  order  that  the 
organized  womanhood  of  the  United  States 
should  have  its  weight  in  international  matters. 

Now  that  this  country  is  the  only  one  where 
women  are  in  so  favorable  a  position  to  pay 
to  their  world  their  debts,  the  time  has  come 
when  every  club  in  the  country  should  be  will- 
ing to  do  its  part.  When  the  next  meeting  of 
the  International  takes  place,  which  will  be  in 
1916,  in  Denmark,  the  women  of  the  United 
States  should  present  a  solid  phalanx  of  or- 
ganized and  co-operating  womanhood  of  the 
world. 

1  he  approaching  International  Congress  will 
doubtless  awaken  much  interest,  and  the  vari- 
ous relief  societies  which  have  worked  so  earn- 
estly in  the  present  crisis,  should  be  especially 
interested  in  bringing  the  women  of  the  United 
States  in  closer  union. 

The  National  Council  of  the  United  States 
is  anxious  for  such  co-operation  and  is  willing 
that  all  should  have  a  part  in  the  great  inter- 
national movement.  It  is  only  by  becoming 
affiliated  with  the  National  Council  of  the 
United  States  that  any  club  or  individual  can 
have  a  part  in  the  work  of  the  International 
Council. 
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THE    Convention    of    Women  Voters 
held  in  San  Francisco,  September  1  4- 
1 6,  was  epoch-makmg,  a  convention 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  histori- 
cal landmarks  in  the  world's  progress  toward 
human  liberty. 

There  have  been  many  conventions  before 
of  women  who  came  in  the  weakness  of  dis- 
franchisement to  argue  and  plead  for  their 
birthright  of  freedom.  The  women  who  made 
up  this  convention  came  together  not  in  weak- 
ness, toplead,  but  in  strength  to  demand,  came 
with  power  in  their  hands,  the  power  that 
makes  and  unmakes  legislatures  and  congresses 
and  controls  governments. 

They  came,  home  women,  business  women, 
professional  women — lawyers,  doctors,  actresses 
— employers  and  employed,  rich,  poor  and 
moderately  well-to-do,  all  with  one  thought  and 
one  purpose — to  use  their  power  as  voters  to 
win  liberty,  justice  and  political  power  for  oth- 
er women,  and  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
making  their  power  effective  to  that  end. 

Enthusiasm  and  serious  purpose  character- 
ized the  entire  convention.  At  the  luncheon 
with  which  the  convention  opened,  the  demand 
for  tickets  was  too  great  to  be  met.  Over  six 
hundred  persons,  all  that  could  be  accommo- 
dated, bought  tickets  to  the  luncheon,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  more  bought  "listeners'  tickets,  " 
tickets  entitling  them  to  the  privilege  of  hear- 
ing the  speaking,  and  hundreds  who  applied 
for  either  luncheon  or  listeners'  tickets  had  to 
be  turned  away. 

The  business  sessions  were  crowded  to  the 
doors  and  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 
Only  early  comers  could  be  accommodated  and 
they  stayed  through  to  the  end.  Adjournment 
found  the  auditorium  stil  crowded.  With  vivid 
interest  the  members  of  the  convention  listened 
to  speakers  who  discussed  ways  and  means  for 
securing  an  amendment  to  the  United  States 
Constitution,  exfranchising  women  and  to  the 
history  of  the  long,  weary  struggle  which  has 
been  made  in  the  past  to  secure  such  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  first  introduced  into  con- 
gress in  1878  by  Hon.  A.  A.,  senator  from 
California  at  the  request  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony. They  heard  how  in  every  congress  since 
then  that  same  amendment  had  been  intro- 
duced, the  amendment  now  commonly  known 
as  the  Susan  B.  Anthony  Amendment,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

"The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  Slates 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account 
of  sex." 

And  they  gave  their  unqualified  approval  to 
the  contention  that  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
both  men  and  women,  a.'e  citizens,  not  of  any 
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one  state,  but  of  the  United  States;  and  that 
that  most  fundamental  right  of  citizenship,  the 
right  of  a  voice  in  the  government  to  which 
one  owe's  one's  allegiance,  is  pre-eminently  a 
national  question.  They  listened,  too,  to  a 
plea  for  help  put  to  them  by  the  disfranchised 
women  of  other  states,  to  pleas  presented  in 
person  by  women  who  had  traveled  across  the 
continent  to  voice  them,  and  to  pleas  that  came 
by  letter  and  by  telegram.  For  telegram  after 
telegram  was  received,  all  in  substance  like  one 
from  Pennsylvania  which  said: 
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"The  unfranchised  women  of  the  East  are 
confidently  expecting  the  free  women  of  the 
West  to  help  them  to  win  their  political  free- 
dom by  their  united  stand  for  the  Anthony 
Amendment.  The  bill  will  certainly  be  passed 
by  the  next  congress  if  the  women  with  votes 
stand  behind  it." 

And  having  listened,  these  women  voters — 
for  the  convention  was  open  to  all  women 
voters,  and  every  woman  from  an  equal  suf- 
frage state  was  entitled  to  a  \o'cr  and  a  vote 
— these  women  voters  declared  their  solemn 
conviction  that  enfranchisement  of  women  of 
the  nation  is  the  paramount  political  issue  be- 
fore the  people  of  this  country  and  the  con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

They  called  upon  congress  to  pass  the  Su- 
san B.  Anthony  Amendment,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  work  for  that  amendment  irre- 
spective to  the  interests  of  any  political  party. 
It  is  a  pledge  which  means  something,  for  there 
are  today  in  this  country  approximately  4,000,- 
000  women  voters. 

The  states  in  which  women  vote:  Wyoming, 


Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Califor- 
nia, Oregon,  Kansas,  Arizona,  Montana,  Ne- 
vada and  Illinois,  elected  one-fourth  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  one-sixth  of  the- 
House  of  Representative,  and  cast  one-fifth  of 
the  electoral  vote  for  President  of  the  United 
States. 

This  means  that  women  hold  the  balance  of 
power  in  this  country.  They  can,  if  they  will, 
swing  congress  and  they  can  control  the  next 
presidential  election  for  any  policy  for  which 
they  unite,  for  any  policy  which  they  place 
paramount  to  every  other  policy. 

Women  voters  can  therefore,  if  they  will, 
open  the  door  of  liberty  to  the  women  of  the 
whole  United  States,  and  it  was  this  that  the 
women  voters  in  convention  assembled,  pledged 
themselves. 

The  convention  elected  two  envoys  to  carry 
the  message  of  the  women  voters  to  congress, 
and  to  say  to  congress  that  the  women  voters 
of  the  West  are  resolved  that  "Under  Cod 
This  Nation  Shall  Have  a  Ncn>  Birth  of  Free- 
dom"— a  freedom  which  sshall  know  no  dis- 
tinction of  sex  and  which  shall  be  as  broad  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  nation  itself. 

And  to  say  further  that  the  women  voters 
of  the  West  demand  that  their  liberty  shall  not 
be  taken  from  them  when  they  cross  the  boun- 
daries of  their  own  states,  and  that  they  place 
human  rights  above  all  other  rights,  including 
that  mystical  abstraction,  that  very  ready  ex- 
cuse, "state  rights.  " 

The  final  meeting  of  the  convention  was  held 
on  the  evening  of  September  1  6th,  in  the  Court 
of  Abundance  at  the  Exposition,  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  envoys  who  go  to  Washington  to 
take  the  message  of  the  women  voters  to  con- 
gress. Representatives  of  the  Exposition,  of 
the  governors  of  equal  suffrage  states,  of  the 
women  voters,  and  of  the  disfranchised  women, 
all  were  there  to  give  them  god-speed,  and  a 
chorus  of  four  hundred  women  sang  inspiring 
hymns  of  liberty. 

A  sense  of  the  historic  importance  of  the 
gathering,  of  its  big  significance,  manifestly  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  great  audience  of  sev- 
eral thousands  of  men  and  women  who,  by 
their  wrapt  silence,  gave  evidence  that  upon 
them  as  upon  the  envoys  and  upon  those  who 
sent  them  forth,  the  seriousness  and  solemnity 
of  the  occasion  had  laid  a  hand. 

ytsiting  Del<sgates 

Among  the  delegates  and  visitors  from  the 
Western  and  Eastern  States  who  came  to  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Women  Voters'  Convention  were 
the  following: 

From  Arizona — Mrs.  C.  C.  Rembert. 

California — Mrs.    K.    B.    Anderson,  Mrs. 
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She  would  not  rise  by  force  of  arms; 
I-ess,  by  her  own  inherent  charms. 
For  rearing  eagles,  she  could  see 
The  type  of  woman  she  must  be. 
She  could  not  bear  a  deathless  breed 
Without   i)iith   Man  and  Woman  freed. 

PART  I.— XIGIIT. 

r>fcausc  she  was  so  young,  so  fair, 
Men  bound  a  fillet  round  her  hair. 
And    time    jiassed  on. 

She    stood    apart,    she    stood  alone. 
She  tlreamed :  she  thought ;  she  made  no  moan. 
And    time    passed  on. 

She  dreamed  lier  dream;  she  thought  lur  thi)U!<ht. 
She  dimly  saw  the  thing  she  sought. 
And    time    passed  on. 

.\t  length  she  stirred:  she  raised  her  head; 
Her  eyes  grew   wide — "Dear  (lod  !"   she  said. 
And    time   passed  on. 

.\t   last  she  woke ;  she  took  her  stand. 
A  thunderbolt  had  rent  the  land. 
.\nd    time    i)assed  on. 

l!nt   stiff  and   stark  upon   a  bier 
They  laid   her  low — no  candles  near  — 
While  on  lu-r  eyes  of  second 
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'I'hey    placed    a    coin    with    arrows  bright. 
Her   fingers    clutched   a   burnished  shield, 
Wliich,  cold  in  death,  they  would  not  yield, 
rpon   that   shield   a  word   of  light 
Which   misinterpreted  spell  id  miglu. 
And  time  passed  on. 

Though  from  those  eyes  tlu-  light  had  flown. 
What    mattered  ?'      1  -o.   ilu-   seed   was   sown  ! 
And  time  pa^'-nl  on. 

PART  11.    r.i:i'nui-;  tiii-:  dawn. 

\    wiliil   arose   and   scattered  'round 
The  aslus  of  that   funeral  moimd. 
And  time  ])as>ed  on. 

'I' hey    fell    upon    the    nioinil  ains  lilgh 
Whose   tops   were   j^h--iitnn-    in    the  sky. 
They  settled  on  tin    I  .iumIU  plain 
And   felt   the   <piickMiiiiL;    i  -mh    of  rain. 
The  river  bore  them   on  breast, 
The  course  was  West^ — and   ever  V\'est. 
And  time  i)assed  on. 

PART     III.  DAWN. 

Some  thought  her  thoughts;   sonic  dreamed  her  dreams, 
And  lo !  a  child  was  born — the  means. 
And   linu    i'ns-.((I  ..n. 


liegot  of  thought,   tliough   dream-child  still, 
Hers  was  the  power  to  do;  to  will. 
She  measured   with  her  opened  eyes 
The   distance,   great,   from   earth   to  skies, 
Then  tore  the  bauble  from  her  brow, 
And  bound  instead  a  laurel  bough. 
And   I  i  me  passed  on. 


PART    1\'.  D.W. 


I'p.   ui>  a  Itntufjus  path   she  went, 
hach  night  would  find  her  weak  and  s|)ent  ; 
liut  dawn  would  find  her  ever  bent 
( )n  scaling  still  that  steep  ascent. 
.\n(l  time  i)assed  on. 

.\t  last!   at  last!   she  leaped,  she  ran! 
I'ov  lo,  she  was  tin-  Peer  of  Man! 
The  profluct  of  a  si  rugKU--ho](l. 
The  woman  of  a  drrani-fori'told. 
And   t  inic   pas-^{-i|  oii. 

Pi  ft  ween  I  hem  stands  the  com  ing  Race. 
The  joy  of  being  in  each  face. 
Freeborn!  this  Race  that  is  to  be. 
The  ripened  fruit  of  Liberty. 
Thus  side  by   side,  a  hand  in  each. 
To  unknown  heights  the  race  slinll  reach. 
.\nd  in  that  day  all  War  shall  cease, 
That  reign  shall  be  the  reign  of  Peace. 
T )rsire  diviiu-  I 


Louise  Bayard  Angell,  Mrs.  Marshall  Beard, 
wife  of  ex-Mayor  of  Sacramento  and  president 
of  the  Wilson  Club;  Mrs.  Woodnutt  Burr;  Dr. 
Marion  Burke;  Mrs.  Harley  Brundige;  Mrs. 
J,  H.  Braley;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Brady;  Mrs.  Oscar 
Boldeman ;  Miss  Eleanor  Church;  Mrs.  Al- 
bert Emerson;  Mrs.  Eva  Rugg  Garrison;  Miss 
Marguerite  Grummon ;  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Heney, 
wife  of  Attorney  Francis  J.  Heney.  who  led 
the  graft  prosecution  in  California;  Mrs.  Henry 
W.  Hagen;  Mrs.  R.  S.  I  saacs;  Mrs.  A. 
Johannsen,  wife  of  the  famous  labor  leader, 
Anton  Johannsen;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley ;  Mrs. 
Herman  Kovver,  wife  of  Prof.  Kower,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  Miss  Mary  Lambert; 
Mrs.  Margaret  Winant  Lopez;  Mrs.  David 
Marks;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Manley;  Mrs.  Chas.  K. 
Mel  rose;  Mrs.  Alice  Parks;  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Parkhurst;  Mrs.  E.  S.  Shertzen ;  Mrs.  Geo.  A. 
Stone L  Mrs.  B.  T.  White;  Miss  Ruth  White; 
Miss  Charlotte  Anita  Whitney,  State  chair- 
man o  f  Cone  ressional  Union  in  California; 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Wright;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wright. 

Colorado — Mrs.  Viola  P.  Aldridge;  Mrs. 
Susan  R.  Ashley;  Mrs.  Dora  Phelps  Buell, 
president  Colorado  Equal  Suffrage  Association; 
Mrs.  Lucius  M.  Cuthbert,  daughter  of  late 
Senator  Hill;  Mrs.  Florence  E.  Dick;  Mrs. 
Margaret  W.  Kessler ;  Mrs.  Ben  B.  Lindsey, 
wife  of  Judge  Lindsey;  Dr.  Margaret  Long; 
Mrs.  Arthur  Scott  Miller;  Dr.  Martha  Burdick 
Newby;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Price;  Mrs.  I.  Schlessin- 
ger. 

Connecticut — Miss  Elsie  Hill,  daughter  of 
Representative  Ebenezer  Hill;  Mrs.  P.  M. 
Leakin,  vice-president  Hartford  Equal  Fran- 
chise League. 

Delaware — Miss  Mabel  Vernon,  organizer 
for  the  Congressional  Union. 

Idaho — Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Beatty;  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Blatchley;  Mrs.  D.  C.  Chase;  Mrs.  Edw. 
Dewey;  Mrs.  Minnie  Priest  Dunton,  former 
State  Law   Librarian;   Mrs.   J.   H.  Forney; 


Miss  Permeal  French,  dean  of  women.  Uni- 
versity of  Idaho;  Mrs.  Frank  R.  Gooding, 
wife  of  former  governor  of  Idaho;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Hamilton;  Miss  Margaret  Roberts,  librarian 
State  Traveling  Library;  Mrs.  VoUmer,  presi- 
dent State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
Glen  Nichols,  president  Good  Citizenship 
Club,  Boise. 

Illinois — Mrs.  Jean  Wallace  Butler,  presi- 
dent Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  League,  mem- 
ber Board  of  Trustees  Political  Equality  Lea- 
gue of  Chicago;  Mrs.  Ogden  W.  Dean, 
chairman  Civics  Department  of  West  Side  Co- 
education Club  of  Chicago. 

Indiana — Mrs.  M.  Reid  Henley;  Mrs. 
William  Shryer. 

Kansas — Miss  Ins  Calderhead,  daughter  of 
former  Representative  Calderhead;  Mrs.  Effie 
Hyatt  Van  1  uyl,  hostess  Kansas  building,  P. 
P.  I.  E. 

Louisiana — Mrs.  W.  J.  Roach,  prominent 
in  civic  work  in  New  Orleans,  founder  of  the 
City  Beautiful  Club,  at  first  composed  of  boys. 

Maryland — Mrs.  Edna  Latimer,  organizer 
for  Congressional  Union  in  Maryland;  Mrs. 
Elmira  Sweeton. 

Massachusetts — Miss  Elizabeth  Cole,  mem- 
ber Boston  Equal  Suffrage  Association;  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Stone. 

Minnesota — Mrs.  Alden  H.  Potter,  Minne- 
sota State  chairman  of  the  Congressional  Un- 
ion; Miss  Jessica  Potter. 

Montana — Miss  Berta  Crone;  Mrs.  Ella 
Morton  Dean;  Dr.  M.  M.  Dean;  Mrs.  S.  B. 
M.  Young. 

Nevada — Mrs.  Jewett  W.  Adams,  wife  of 
ex-Governor  Adams;  Miss  Sophie  E.  Bau- 
man,  delegate  from  the  Women's  Civic  League, 
in  Reno;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Bonniefield;  Mrs.  John 
Brown;  Mrs.  H.  H.  Clark;  Miss  Minnie 
Flanagan;  Mrs.  L.  A.  Gates;  Mrs.  Helen 
Green;  Mrs.  G.  L.  Kaeding,  fifth  vice-presi- 
dent  Nevada   Woman's  Civic   League;  Miss 


Anne  Martin,  president  Nevada  Woman's 
Civic  League,  and  member  of  the  advisory 
council  of  the  Congressional  Union;  Mrs.  W. 
A.  M  assey;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Norton;  Mrs.  T.  R. 
Norton;  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Paul;  Mrs.  S.  Sum- 
merfleld;  Mrs.  Ida  M.  Swartz  and  Miss  Bird 
M.  Wilson,  a  vice  president  of  Nevada  Civic 
League. 

New  York — Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  presi- 
dent of  the  Political  Equality  Association  of 
New  York,  and  general  chairman  of  the 
Woman  Voters'  convention;  Miss  Constance 
Drexel;  Mrs.  Jesse  D.  Hampton;  Mrs.  Lydia 
Gibson  Mestre,  prominent  sculptress  of  New 
^'ork  City;  Miss  Florence  Rauh;  Dr.  Julia 
Seton,  founder  of  the  New  Thought  Church  of 
America  and  London,  and  pastor  of  the  First 
New  Thought  Church  of  New  York  City. 

Ohio — Miss  Liza  E.  Brown. 

Oregon — Miss  Virginia  Arnold,  organizer 
of  Congressional  Union  in  Oregon;  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Frazelle;  Mrs.  F.  B.  Hatch. 

Rhode  Island — Mrs.  M.  A.  Kindberg; 
Miss  Engeborg  Kindstedt. 

South  Carolina — Miss  Susan  P.  Frost, 
president  Charleston  Equal  Suffrage  League, 
member  of  the  advisory  council  Congressional 
Union. 

Utah— Mrs.  J.  W.  Aird;  Mrs.  May  Bab- 
cock;  Mrs.  M.  Z.  Cherdrun;  Miss  Mae  Lail ; 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Nibley;  Mrs.  B.  T.  Pyper,  presi- 
dent Woman's  Democratic  Club  of  Salt  Lake 
City;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Paddington,  president  Wa- 
satch Club  and  of  the  Progressive  Women's 
Club;  Mrs.  Lilla  Tanner,  president  Women's 
Relief  Corps;  Mrs.  O.  T.  Wall;  Miss  Kate 
Williams;  Mrs.  Margaret  Zabe. 

Washington,  D.  C. — Miss  Alice  Paul,  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage;  Mrs.  J.  J.  Wright. 

Washington — Dr.  A.  H.  Abel;  Miss  Isabel 
Melgord. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Agonies  of  War  and  Pleadings  of  Peace 

THOUGH  the  agonies  of  war — and.  such  war  as  only 
demons  could  invent — chills  the  blood,  and  the  wire- 
less waves  groan  beneath  the  moans  of  the  dying 
from  all  corners  of  the  Old  World,  wherever  invaders 
and  victims  meet,  America  still  keeps  up  its  bloodless  battle 
for  peace.  A  few  think  the  invaded  countries  should  be  denied 
the  poor  privilege  of  purchasing  the  means  of  self-defense  and 
the  food  with  which  to  sustain  life — what  poor  life  is  left 
them  to  sustain — and,  also,  the  poor  privilege  of  borrowing 
what  money  they  can  from  their  friends  and  from  those 
whose  business  it  is  to  loan  money  to  all  whom  they  trust. 
To  interfere  with  the  individual  in  his  business  or  generosity, 
could  be  to  interfere  with  American  liberty.  .Anyone  who  un- 
dertakes that  task  is  quite  welcome  to  the  job. 

This  privilege  America  accords  to  all  nations  alike,  who 
care  to  take  advantage  of  it.  To  refuse  the  needy  would  simp- 
ly make  us  the  allies  of  the  strong.  It  would  not  bring  about 
peace  in  any  form.  It  would  simply  give  the  prepared  and 
the  monstrously  inclined  the  power  to  more  quickly  slaughter 
their  unarmed  and  unfed  victims.  It  would  destroy  the  last 
vestage  of  the  dearly  bought  freedom  and  civilization  of  the 
most  humane  countries  of  Europe. 

To  that  kind  of  "peace,"  America  very  justly  turns  a  deaf 
ear.  But,  to  the  peace  that  will  and  must  count  for  freedom 
and  a  real  civilization  in  the  future,  America  turns  millions  of 
wide  open  ears.  And,  eloquent  voices  proclaim  to  the  world, 
lasting  plans  for  peace. 

PEACE  BUILT  ON  UNDERSTANDING 

Within  this  very  week,  many  thousand  members  of  The 
International  Peace  Congress,  of  which  our  own  Woman's 
Peace  Party  of  California,  is  a  branch,  will  meet  here  in  San 
Francisco,  to  formulate  plans  against  the  monstrous  teachings 
of  the  past,  which  dignified  barbarous  murder  and  robbery  by 
the  name  of  war.  This  Peace  Congress  is  not  led  by  weak- 
lings nor  by  impossible  visionaries.  Indeed,  the  best  brains 
and  the  biggest  hearts  in  all  the  world  are  at  its  head.  Men 
and  women  alike,  meet  on  common  ground  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  humanity  in  the  future.  The  teaching  of  peace  and 
the  condemnation  of  the  savagery  of  war  for  aggrandizement, 
will  dominate  the  education  of  the  future.  That  is  one  thing 
sure.  Women  will  not  bear  children  for  the  slaughter  pens 
of  monarchs,  without  knowing  why! 

Following  are  a  few  of  the  names  which  will  lead  in  this 
Peace  Congress — names  which  are  known  either  nationally 
or  internationally  for  their  good  deeds  to  humanity: 

In  "War  and  Women,"  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  will  repre- 
sent San  Francisco;  Miss  Angela  Morgan,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Ames  Mead,  Boston;  Mrs.  McMillan,  The  Hague;  and 
Miss  Eva  Marshall  Shontz,  Chicago. 

Among  the  men  who  will  give  their  influence  are:  The 


Rev.  Edward  J.  Hanna,  D.  D.,  archbishop  of  San  Francisco; 
Dr.  Starr  Jordan,  L.  L.  D. ;  Governor  Hiram  Johnson;  Mayor 
James  Rolph  Jr.;  Rev.  Wm.  Ford  Nichols,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.; 
Rabi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  Ph.  D.;  Mirz  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Persia; 
Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  Belgium;  Louis  P.  Lochner,  Chi- 
cago: Dr.  Ng  Poon  Chew,  China;  and  many  others. 

From  out  this  International  Peace  Congress  of  wisdom, 
learning  and  love  of  humanity  is  sure  to  come  an  influence 
which  will  mold  the  weary  members  of  a  grief  stricken  world, 
into  an  army  of  Peace  which  will  finally  triumph  over  the 
war-mad  monarchs  and  maniacs  of  today. 

.i,  .1. 

-■^        -a.  -■>. 

Embracing  the  world  of  Women 

EVERYWOMAN  gives  most  hearty  greeting  and  in- 
dorsement to  the  International  Congress  of  Women. 
This  Congress  to  which  we  all  look  forward  with  hopes 
of  enlightenment  and  pleasure,  will  be  conducted  and 
guided  by  two  very  great  women — women  whose  love  of  hu- 
manity is  as  broad  as  the  earth  itself.  These  are :  The  Coun- 
tess of  Aberdeen,  the  European  leader;  and  Dr.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  the  American  leader.  They  are  both  women  whose 
noble  works  have  placed  them  on  the  honor  roll  of  every 
civilized  country. 

It  is  to  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  that  gracious,  lovely. 
Southern  woman,  who  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Council  of  Women  for  the  past  four  years,  and  who  has  at- 
tended most  of  the  International  meetings,  that  we  are  now  in- 
debted for  the  selection  of  San  Francisco  as  the  rendezvous 
for  this  great  Internatit.'*ial  Congress  of  Women. 

Dr.  Barrett  is  also  the  United  States  appointee  to  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  and  the  international  president 
of  the  Florence  Crittenden  Home.  So,  the  works  accomplished 
by  this  one  lady  alone,  will  furnish  writers  with  noiole  themes 
for  years  to  come.  What  she  has  done  for  America,  her  col- 
league, the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  has  accomplished  for  wom- 
en of  Europe,  and  along  the  same  broad,  all  embracing  lines. 
We  shall  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  this  lady  to  our 
International  Exposition. 


.4. 


.1. 


A  Crying  J\[eed— Protection  Jit  Last 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  always  to  the  fore  with  all  that  is  up 
to  date  and  ahead  of  date,  is  now  the  birthplace  of  a 
most  valuable  organization,  the  ideals  and  construction 
of  which  originated  in  the  brain  of  an  extremely  clever 
society  woman,  Mme.  Marie  S.  de  Loiselle  Wyse,  who  is 
herself  a  woman  of  wealth — and,  one  who  has  suffered  in 
common  with  almost  all  unprotected  women  from  the  shy- 
sters so  numerous  in  all  large  cities. 

This  organization  which  is  named:  The  Woman's  Legal 
Protective  League  of  America,  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  life  and  property  rights,  and  for  the  giving  of 
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proper  legal  advice  to  all  women 
who  desire  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the 
courts,  or  for  the  employment  of 
reputable  attorneys. 

It  is  a  wonder  that  this  extreme- 
ly worthy  movement,  which  is  now 
commanding  the  attention  of  a 
great  number  of  our  wealthy  wom- 
en was  not  thought  of  before.  For, 
it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  a  class 
of  "lawyers"  in  every  city  fatten 
and  grow  rich  on  the  advantages 
they  are  able  to  take  of  women 
clients  who  trust  them. 

Indeed,  right  here  in  our  own  city  there  is  a  gang — now 
notorious  for  its  operations,  who  have  in  a  few  years  grown 
prosperous  through  worming  its  way  into  the  confidences 
of  unprotected  women. 

The  confidence  "lawyer"  among  them,  was  never  known 
to  be  able  to  present  a  case  of  any  kind  in  court — but,  he 
could  get  the  "cases."  He  was  dull  and  obliging  and  taught 
Sunday  school.  Among  such  acquamtances  who  knew  only 
this  side  of  his  character,  he  was  looked  upon  as  harmless  and 
respectable.  But,  it  turned  out  that  there  was  another  side — 
that  is  another  story.  However,  he  wormed  his  way  into 
the  confidence  of  sick  and  aged  women,  on  whose  death  he 
came  forth  as  the  beneficiary  of  practically  all  they  possessed. 

ONE  OF  THEIR  METHODS 

Among  the  forms  of  deception  practiced  on  the  victims 
— with  the  deliberate  intention  to  deceive — was  to  have  them 
write  and  mail  to  him  deeds  of  gift,  which  he  was  to  deliver 
to  the  beneficiaries  "so  no  undue  influence  could  be  charged." 
When  death  had  sealed  the  victim's  lips,  the  deeds  were 
denied,  and  with  the  voluable  and  eager  perjury  of  his  con- 
federates, and  the  technical  barriers  erected  against  a  score 
of  witnesses  of  the  highest  standing,  such  a  gang  would  be 
able  to  pass  through  "a  court  of  justice"  and  rob  the  living 
and  the  dead.  Rob  them  of  even  the  most  intimate  articles 
of  a  lady's  lingerie;  while,  in  a  short  time,  their  companions 
of  the  cafe  life  would  blossom  forth  in  the  wardrobe  and 
jewels  of  the  dead. 

In  one  such  case  the  confidence  operator  "fell  heir"  to 
three  such  fortunes  within  a  year  and  retired  on  his  share  of 
the  spoils,  while  other  members  of  the  gang  are  practicing 
"within  the  law,"  along  the  same  lines  which  bring  them 
some  attention  from  the  daily  papers  now  and  then.  But, 
none  from  the  Bar  Association,  which  is  composed  of  honor- 
able men  who  drouse  away  and  take  no  notice. 

So,  it  is  high  time  that  women  formed  some  league  for 
self-protection.  The  ears  of  "justice"  may  not  now  be  so 
deaf,  since  their  vote  may  count  as  well  as  that  of  the 
confidence  men.  In  any  case  EVERYWOMAN  wishes  the 
founder  of  THE  WOMAN'S  LEGAL  PROTECTIVE  LEA- 
GUE OF  AMERICA  all  success. 

•^■^  (>t« 
'  yic 

Everytvoman  Thanks  the  Voter 

LAST  month  we  advocated  the  election  of  several  offi- 
cials whom  we  knew  should  be  elected  for  the  good  of 
the  city,  beginning  with  James  Rolph  Jr.  for  Mayor. 
We  wanted  them  elected  at  the  primary,  too,  and  the 
kind  voter — who  is  also  becoming  a  wise  and  decerning  voter, 
did  that  very  thing,  and  clothed  us  with  the  confidence  of 
being  able  to  look  the  world  in  the  face  for  the  next  four 
years  and  feel  that  we  have  men  in  office  of  whom  we  can 
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afford  to  be  proud.  Men  who  will 
accomplish  all  they  promise  and 
more.  But,  we  must  still  insist 
that  the  right  men  are  elected  as 
supervisors  and  to  other  important 
offices,  so  the  work  of  the  head  of- 
ficials will  not  be  impeded,  nor 
their  time  wasted  in  futile  and 
stupid  arguments — for,  politicians 
— some  of  them — seem  to  have  a 
strong  penchant  for  words  with- 
out much  meaning.  So,  we  strong- 
ly advocate  the  careful  selection 
of  the  best  men  at  the  election. 
Mayor  Rolph  has  certainly  the  correct  idea  in  cutting 
off  the  treacherous  branches  of  his  official  family — for,  once 
a  traitor,  always  a  traitor,  and  no  one  can  give  his  best  ef- 
forts with  such  influences  around.  Now  that  the  detrimental 
element  has  been  defeated,  we'll  let  them  die  in  peace,  for 
that  is  about  what  it  amounts  to  when  a  blindly,  dishonest 
and  egotistical  politician  is  forgotten. 

In  an  article  to  us  the  Mayor  earnestly  thanks  EVERY- 
WOMAN for  good  support  given,  which  is  all  right;  but, 
we,  in  turn  thank  one  woman, — and  that  is  Mrs.  James 
Rolph  Jr.,  for  the  constant  devotion  and  unselfish  efforts  she 
has  made  all  through  the  Mayor's  four  years  of  office  in 
cheering  him  on  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  many  stupen- 
dous undertakings  which  he  has  to  face.  She  was  ever  at 
his  side  in  the  thick  of  the  fight;  and,  that  alone,  to  a  woman 
so  home-loving,  demands  a  good  deal  of  sacrifice,  and  gives 
the  kind  of  encouragem=;nt  worth  having. 
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Love's  Young  Dream.  {What?) 

OVE  is  all  for  young  hearts.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  thinking  of  something  more 
serious.  He  is  fifty-nine  years  of  age  and  should  be 
passed  that  foolishness."  So  said  my  wise  friend 
who  is  just  twenty-one  and  beautiful,  and  who — never  yet 
met  any  one  man  with  the  virtues  of  St.  Anthony,  the  beauty 
of  Apollo,  the  bravery  of  Napoleon  nor  the  genius  of  Shake- 
speare. Well,  to  tell  the  truth — neither  have  we,  though  we 
always  fully  expected  to,  and  kept  a  sly  look  out  for  him, 
but  have  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  have 
happened  along  in  some  passed  incarnation.  However  that 
may  be  we  do  not  agree  with  our  beautiful  young  friend — nor, 
will  she  agree  with  herself  bye-and-bye. 

-No,  indeed!  The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
found  out  that  Tom  Moore  was  only  a  boy,  and  a  poet  at  that, 
when  he  made  music  out  of  Love's  Young  Dream.  What  on 
earth  did  Tom  Moore  know  about  the  love  that  can  grow  and 
bud  and  blossom  while  the  ex-Secretary  of  something-or-other 
electrifies  the  "old  ladies  of  both  sexes"  with  pleas  of  Peace  at 
any  price,  or  the  Colonel  shivers  the  timbers  over  War  at  any 
cost?  Oh,  Tom,  Dear!  You  missed  lots  by  dying  too  soon. 

No,  no!  President  Wilson,  at  fifty-nine  knows  that  there 
is  nothing  in  all  the  world  more  serious  than  real  Love.  He 
also  knows  that  it  is  the  greatest  gifts  of  the  gods,  and  there  is 
no  good  reason,  just  because  he  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  he  should  side-step  that  gift  and  deny  himself  and 
the  country  the  added  power  to  be  gained  by  the  happiness 
which  is  to  be  derived  by  the  love  and  companionship  of  a  good 
and  beautiful  woman. 

Take  comfort  my  friends;  take  comfort.  See  what  Love 
has  done  already  for  him.  He  is  even  willing  to  vote  for 
women!  He  is  also  willing  to  believe  that  women  deserve  this 
privilege  in  New  Jersey.  Think  of  that!  Next  year,  love  may 
persuade  him  that  she  may  have  sense  enough  to  vote  in 
Virginia.  Just  trust  to  that  radiantly  beautiful  woman  doing 
some  "watchful  waiting"  on  her  own  account. 

EVERYWOMAN'S  congratulations  to  the  President  and 
his  beautiful  bride-elect. 


EVERYWOMAN 
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The  TaxjM  iIdit  iP^m^^; 


To  those  of  my  readers  to  whom  the 
title  of  my  paper  may  seem  rather  un- 
usual, I  wish  to  emphasize  at  the  very 
outset  that  the  peace  movement,  para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  aims  to  develop  the 
greatest  fighting  machine  that  the  world  has 
seen.  The  European  debacle  presents  the 
spectacle  of  eight  nations  united  on  one  side 
against  the  combined  forces  of  Germany,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary and  Turkey.  The  peace  move- 
ment is  after  recruits,  not  from  eight  nations, 
but  from  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Its  im- 
plements of  warfare,  however,  are  not  howit- 
zers and  bombs  and  zeppelins  and  submarines, 
but  the  keen-edged  sword  of  the  spirit. 

That  the  peace  movement  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  struggle  or  clash  becomes  evident  the  moment 
its  true  nature  is  fully  appreciated.  Briefly 
put,  the  peace  movement  is  the  next  step  for- 
ward in  the  organization  of  our  planet, — the 
further  extension  of  the  same  principles  of  law 
and  order,  which  have  already  made  possible 
the  city,  the  state,  the  nation,  the  confederation 
(e.  g.  the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary),  and  their  application  to  international 
relations.  Now,  every  student  of  history  and 
of  human  progress  appreciates  that  organized 
cities,  states  and  nations  did  not  spring  full- 
grown  out  of  the  earth,  but  that  only  through 
continued  struggle  with  nature,  with  ignor- 
ance, and  with  corruption  did  we  evolve  even 
the  imperfect  civilization  that  we  have  today. 

From  this  definition  it  follows  thai  the  peace 
movement  is  not  merely  a  negative  movement 
— not  merely  that  of  preventing  the  use  ol  arms 
which  each  nation  under  our  present  anrachical 
system  carries  under  the  pretext  of  "peace  in- 
surance" or  "national  police."  merely  to  be  an 
"anti" — anything  never  gets  one  very  far.  We 
all  recognize  that  contest,  competition  is  a  law 
of  progress.  Stagnation  means  retrogression, 
and  had  the  peace  movement  for  its  goal  the 
cessation  of  all  competition  and  contest,  it 
would  indeed  merit  the  epithet  of  "mollycoddle- 
ism"  hurled  at  it  by  certain  medieval  minds. 

No,  the  pacifists  do  not  desire  that  interna- 
tional rivalry,  competition,  contest  cease,  but 
that  there  be  made  possible  the  greatest  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  not,  however,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  mankind,  but  for  the  advancement  of 
civilization  through  the  elimination  of  the  most 
brutal,  most  unfruitful,  most  costly  and  at 
the  same  time  most  unjustifiable  forms  of  con- 
test,— war,  or  the  application  of  physical  force. 
Like  other  red-blooded  individuals  we  pacifists 
are  fascinated  by  the  prospect  of  a  struggle, 
but  we  value  human  life,  we  value  human  pro- 
gress, we  value  the  results  of  human  labor, 
of  human  endeavor  far  more  highly  than  to  ex- 
pend our  energies  in  a  combat  which  we  have 


Bv  Louis  p.  Lochner, 
Secretary  of  the  Chicago  Peace  Society. 

become  absolutely  convinced  by  scientific  in- 
quiry and  by  historical  research,  is  utterly 
futile  to  achieve  the  ends  sought  after. 

For,  look  at  war  from  whatever  angle  you 
will,  and  It  can  be  proven  not  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  undertaken.  Con- 
sider it  as  a  struggle  between  two  ideals — ideals 
simply  cannot  be  imposed  by  the  sword,  as 
might  be  shown  by  countless  historical  ex- 
amples. Consider  it  as  a  clash  of  economic 
interests — the  winning  side  in  modern  warfare 
is  no  better  off  economically  than  it  was  before 
the  war;  its  lot  is  far  worse.  Consider  it  as 
a  contest  for  world  dominion — the  possession  of 
an  additional  strip  of  territory  dees  not  make 
the  individual  in  the  conquering  nation  one 
whit  the  happier.  And  so  on.  Convinced  as 
we  are  that  war  is  not  only  wicked,  immoral, 
and  injust,  but  also  utterly  futile,  a  relic  of  the 
past  which  ought  long  ago  to  have  been  relegat- 
ed to  the  scrap  heap,  is  it  fair  to  attach  the 
stigma  of  molly coddleism  to  the  man  who  loves 
his  country  and  humanity  at  large  just  as  much 
as  any  apologist  for  war,  who  hates  injustice 
and  oppression  just  as  much  as  any  militarist, 
but  who  knows  that  the  one  form  of  force  that 
does  not  bring  justice  and  relief  from  existing 
evil  conditions,  is  physical,  military  force? 

The  peace  movement,  then,  occupies  itself 
with  the  constructive  task  of  ushering  in  the 
"reign  of  universal  law"  of  which  Tennyson 
dreamed  and  wrote.  That  the  task  is  a  tre- 
mendous one,  that  its  execution  involves  run- 
ning up  against  a  mountain  of  prejudice;  that 
it  necessitates  a  revision  of  our  concepts  of 
statecraft,  of  our  ideas  of  patriotism,  of  hero- 
ism, of  natural  greatness;  that  it  implies  nothing 
short  of  an  intellectual  revolution — all  this 
merely  makes  it  the  more  worthwhile  and  chal- 
lenges the  best  that  is  in  one. 

It  was  a  courageous  thing  for  our  forefathers 
to  federate  thirteen  discordent  colonies,  differ- 
ent in  their  customs  and  traditions  and  religion 
and  even  language,  into  a  strong  union.  It  re- 
quired vision  and  courage  and  imagination  for 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  trust 
each  other  to  the  extent  of  leaving  unfortified 
the  longest  boundary  line  in  the  world,  a  strip 
of  almost  four  thousand  miles  along  the  Cana- 
dian frontier  to  the  north  of  us.  It  took 
patience,  and  wise  statesmanship,  and  unflinch- 
ing devotion  to  an  ideal  to  bring  about  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Pan-American  Union,  which 
is  weaving  ever  tightening  bonds  between  the 
twenty-one  republics  of  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere. But  all  these  accomplishments  seem 
comparatively  simple  as  one  contemplates  the 


task  before  the  peace  worker — that  of  organiz- 
ing a  whole  planet  on  a  basis  of  law  and  or- 
der. I  therefore  profoundly  pity  the  man  who 
refuses  to  enlist  in  the  peace  movement  because 
he  fears  that  that  is  not  the  manly  thing  to  do. 

I  stated  above  that  the  peace  movement 
entails  nothing  short  of  an  intellectual  revolu- 
tion. We  have  simply  acepted  as  axioms — and 
nowhere  more  damagingly  so  than  in  our  school 
books — certain  fundamental  fallacies,  all  of 
which  must  be  overthrown.  Among  these  the 
following  may  be  enumerated  as  typical:  that  to 
prepare  for  war  is  the  safest  method  of  pre- 
serving peace;  that  national  greatness  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  size  of  one's  army  and 
navy ;  that  fighting  for  one's  country  on  the 
field  of  battle  is  the  highest  expression  of  patrio- 
tism; that  the  only  real  heroes  are  the  military 
heroes;  that  war,  while  a  great  calamity  and 
a  terrible  waste,  is  nevertheless  necessary  at 
times;  that  "there  always  have  been  wars,  and 
there  always  will  be  wars" — in  other  words, 
that  human  nature  never  changes. 

Now,  each  and  every  one  of  these  con- 
ceptions is  fallacious.  1  he  fact  that  they  are 
still  almost  universally  acce[5ted  does  not  deter 
for  one  moment  from  the  corectness  of  the  pa- 
cifist position.  Those  who,  pointing  to  the 
European  war,  keep  saying,  "pacifism  has 
failed,"  simply  do  not  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  It  is  militarism  that  has  totally 
failed — it  has  not  prevented  war;  it  will  not 
even  longer  give  victory,  for  in  modern  war- 
fare even  the  technical  winner  is  the  loser. 
Pacifism  merely  was  not  applied  to  the  Euro- 
pean situation.  As  well  blame  a  doctor  for 
the  patient's  failure  to  take  the  medicine  that 
will  cure  him,  as  blame  the  pacifist  for  the 
mistaken  ideas  of  international  relationships 
which  the  governments  of  the  world  persisted 
in  adopting  instead  of  the  pacifist  program  of 
international  law  and  arbitration,  and  of  perma- 
nent councils  of  investigation  and  conciliation, 
as  substitutes  for  international  bloodletting;  of 
democratic  control  of  foreign  policy  in  place 
of  secret  diplomacy ;  of  a  concert  of  peoples 
instead  of  that  gathering  of  non-representative 
diplomats  known  as  the  "concert  of  powers" ; 
of  the  abolition  of  private  profits  in  armament 
making,  thereby  dealing  a  deathblow  to  the  ne- 
farious ring  of  war  traders  whose  fiendish 
machinations  are  at  the  root  of  much  of  the 
trouble  of  today,  of  free  trade  and  the  neu- 
tralization of  the  channels  of  commerce  in  place 
of  the  discriminatory  barriers .  that  are  pro- 
vocative of  so  much  economic  incentive  to  war. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  the  span  of  a 
short  paper  to  explain  in  detail  as  revolutionary 
a  program  as  the  peace  program.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  with  merely  referring  to  such  classics 
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When  xvaT-crazed  Europe  bent  her  l(nee 

To  asl(  Cod's  help,  his  laws  to  breal(. 
Each  nation  shrielfed  this  blasphemy:.. 

"Oh,  bless  our  swords  for  Jesus'  sake!  " 
Up  to  the  throne  in  Heaven  rose 

From  everv  Christian  sect,  this  prayer: 
"Lord,  give  us  vengeance  on  our  foes; 

Smite  them  to  death:  but  us,  oh,  spare." 

And  as  their  clamor  rose  in  air. 

Each  pleading  for  his  selfish  ends. 
This  composite,  amazing  prater 

Up  to  the  throne  of  grace  ascends: 
"AlmightX)  One,  we  humblv  bow — 

As  ever  we  have  knelt  to  Thee — 
Be  with  thy  faithful  children  now; 

But,  Cod,  confound  our  enemv." 

"The  accursed  Russian  loves  Thee  not; 

He  but  profanes  Thy  cross  and  creed. 
Degenerate  France  has  Thee  forgot. 

Help  them  not  in  their  hour  of  need." 
"A  god  anointed  by  himself 

Holds  Teutons  in  idolatry." 
"Britain  still  worshipping  the  pelf. 

Scarce  turns  her  thoughts  to  Thee." 

"Hear,  dear  Cod,  hear!  Hear  us  alone! 


By  Henry  Craigie 

Faithful  we've  been,  will  ever  he. 
Cuide  and  Watch  o'er  us  from  thy  throne. 

While  We  destroy  the  enemy. 
Those  of  Thy  faithful  who  may  fall. 

We  pray  Thee  to  Thy  bosom  take. 
Our  fallen  foes,  judge  Thou  them  all. 

We  humbly  beg,  for  Jesus'  sake." 

The  unchristian  allies  did  not  /(nee/, 

While  Christians  pleaded  with  their  Cod; 

But  at  the  close  they  seemed  to  feel 
As  if  by  fervid  reverence  awed. 

The  Musselman,  salaaming  low: 

"Creat  Allah,"  cried,  "Oh,  hear  their  pray- 
er— 

Though  Christian  dogs,  I  do  not  k'^ow 

How  faithful  ones  could  plead  more  fair! 

Crant  every  infidel's  request 

To  blot  each  other  from  the  world. 
Then,  from  intrigue  and  War  we'll  wrest. 

Thy  flag  of  peace  o'er  us  unfurled.  " 
Shinlosh  and  Brahmin,  listening  stand; 

Neither  had  spoken  Word  "till  then; 
Nor  do  they  special  care  demand; 

They  bow,  and  say,  "Amen." 


"OUR  JOHN." 

By  Myrle  R.  Lampson. 
Our  Boy  Poet 
(Written  for  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Edi- 
tor of  Everywoman. ) 

//  Eastern  poets  sing,  why  not  the  West, 

Of  our  dear  John,  now  sleeping  with  the  blest. 

Aye,  gone  to  his  reward,  deser['ed,  his  rest? 

He  lived  his  life  for  us — to  him  We  owe 
Our  verdant  hills,  our  waters  rippling  low; 
The  freedom  of  our  forests,  and  our  snow. 

To  him  our  due  is  endless,  as  his  fame; 
His  gift  to  us,  the  glory  of  his  name. 
The  song  of  redwood  giants  never  slain! 

So  let  us  sing  of  old-time  comrade  John, 

Our  friend  who"s  given  us  his  love,  and  gone. 

Now  finding  greater  forests  further  on! 

Let  state-born  hearts  sing  out  with  grateful  jest! 
Our  hero,  John,  is  loved  at  home  the  best — 
Our  own  dear  John,  now  sleeping  with  the 
blest! 


as  Novicow's  "War  and  Its  Alleged  Bene- 
fits," Jordan's  "War  and  the  Breed,"  Nor- 
man Angell's  "The  Great  Illusion,"  Jane 
Addams'  "Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  Jef- 
ferson's "Christianity  and  Peace,"  or  Hobson's 
"Toward  International  Government,"  and  in 
general  to  the  rapidly  increasing  mass  of  paci- 
fist literature,  which  by  its  very  bulk  and  the 
recognized  intellectual  leadership  of  those  con- 
tributing to  it,  shows  how  virile  and  challenging 
a  movement  it  is. 

Bat  may  I  not,  in  closing,  indicate  a  few 
of  the  directions  in  which  the  aggressive  paci- 
fist may  work  to  advantage. 

First,  let  us  stimulate  interest  in  the  problems 
of  peace  and  war.  The  peace  movement  needs 
much  more  consecrated  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  many  than  it  has  received  in  the  past.  Too 
often  it  is  looked  upon  as  merely  one  of  the 
many  commendable  "uplift"  movements  that 
the  man  of  means  should  include  among  his 
list  of  charities.  Its  true  place  as  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  problems  of  human  relation- 
ships is  not  yet  understood  as  it  should. 

Those  interested  in  religious  work,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  seem  to  appreciate  thai  some- 
thing must  be  radically  wrong  if  the  most 
Christian  nations  make  themselves  the  laughing 
stock  of  all  heathendom  by  preaching  the  gospel 
of  love  with  the  mouth  and  the  doctrine  of 
brute  force  with  their  actions.  If  the  church 
is  not  to  lose  its  grip  upon  humanity,  it  be- 
hooves its  members  to  apply  themselves  in  their 
men's  clubs,  their  women's  auxiliaries,  their 
young  people's  societies,  their  missionary  circles. 


with  increasing  devotion  to  the  problem  of  in- 
ternational relations. 

1  hose  interested  in  chanties  do  not  seem  to 
appreciate  that  all  their  labors  are  but  drops 
in  the  bucket  as  long  as  they  merely  skim  the 
surface  and  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  pro- 
blem of  poverty.  With  72  per  cent  of  the 
income  of  this  nation  going  into  past  wars  and 
the  preparation  for  future  wars,  it  is  not  dil- 
ficult  to  see  why  we  do  not  make  faster  pro- 
gress in  the  eradication  of  slums,  the  abolition 
of  child  labor  and  the  elimination  of  poverty 
so  long  as  the  war  system  continues. 

Those  interested  in  child  weKare  do  not  seem 
to  appreciate  that  the  greatest  reason  for  in- 
fant mortality,  for  il-proportioned,  ill-born 
children,  for  criminal  tendencies  among  the 
young  lies  in  the  existence  of  the  war  system, 
with  its  killing  off  of  the  fittest,  its  immorality 
and  rapine  and  destruction,  and  its  staggering 
debts  piled  upon  future  generations. 

Be  your  interest  in  social  advancement 
along  what  line  it  may — you  cannot  go  very 
far  into  your  particular  problem  without  finding 
it  intimately  connected  with  the  problem  of 
peace  and  war. 

The  fighter  for  peace,  then,  must  first  of  all 
keep  pointing  out  the  importance  of  the  problem 
and  its  relation  to  all  other  human  activities,  so 
as  to  arouse  those  about  him  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  they  have  fallen. 

Having  secured  their  interest,  he  should  next 
capitalize  that  interest,  not  only  to  the  extent 
of  organizing  peace  societies  and  women's 
peace  parties  and   peace  makers'  committees, 


but  also  by  bringing  the  weight  of  public  opin- 
ion to  bear  upon  those  in  governmental  author- 
ities, or  upon  those  placed  in  positions  that  en- 
able them  to  help  mould  public  opinion. 

When,  for  instance,  an  editor  indulges  in 
loose  talk  about  "preparedness,"  vital  interests, 
national  honor,  and  the  like;  when  he  makes 
misstatements  of  facts  with  reference  to  inter- 
national relations,  let  us  not  be  content  to  shake 
our  heads  and  say,  "how  silly,"  write  the  edi- 
tor; show  him  his  errors;  protest  against  jingo- 
ism. If  the  pacifists  are  but  half  as  vigilant 
as  the  militarists,  the  editor  will  soon  change  his 
attitude  (assuming,  of  course,  that  he  attempts 
honestly  to  reflect  public  opinion). 

When  an  aspirant  for  office  asks  to  be  sent 
to  congress,  the  Navy  League  is  pretty  quick 
to  find  out  how  he  stands  on  the  armament 
question.  Somehow  the  pacifists  have  consider- 
ed it  undignified  to  inform  themselves  similar- 
ly. The  time  has  come  when  peace  people 
must  serve  notice  upon  any  man  who  places 
his  trust  for  peace  in  huge  armaments  that  he 
is  unfit  to  hold  public  office. 

The  peace-loving  people  in  this  country  far 
outweigh  the  militarists,  but  they  softly  blow 
the  flute  of  the  oboe  or  th.e  clarinet,  while  the 
militarist  rattles  the  drum.  Let  him  continue 
to  rattle  it  if  he  must,  but  let  us,  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least,  exchange  our  instruments  for  the 
trombone  or  the  bass  horn! 


EVER Y WOMAN 
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SINCE  ihe  13th  century  men  have  not 
been  much  given  to  building  cathedrals 
or  temples,  yet  a  few  years  ago,  in  Ish- 
kabad,  Russia,  a  great  temple  was 
erected  through  the  devotion  and  self-sacrifice 
of  a  small  group  of  people  ivho  had  grown 
interested  in  what  are  called  the  Bahai  teach- 
ings, and  this  temple  has  become  a  source 
of  inspiration  and  progress  to  the  entire  district 
in  which  it  stands.  Originally  the  village,  which 
gave  it  a  home,  was  poor  and  mean,  and  the 
building  rising  from  the  cheap  land  of  a 
sordid  suburb  was  only  glorious  through  its 
own  unique  beauty.  Now  as  if  influenced  by 
this  beauty,  the  community  and  its  surroundings 
have  completely  altered,  so  that  a  thriving  and 
attractive  town  frames  the  sanctuary  that  is  its 
treasured  center. 

Now  another  temple  is  planned  whose  walls 
will  rise  in  Chicago.  The  ground  is  already 
purchased,  with  a  long  and  lovely  fronting  on 
Lake  Michigan.  The  origin  and  intention  of 
this  temple  are  so  unusual  that  it  is  attracting 
the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  It  is  to  be 
called  the  Mashrek-el-Azkar,  which  means  the 
House  of  Praise,  and  it  is  often  spoken  of  as 
a  Bahai  Temple,  because  it  is  being  construct- 
ed by  people  from  all  over  the  world  who  are 
interested  in  the  Bahai  movement.  It  would 
be  a  most  mistaken  idea  to  suppose,  however, 
that  the  Mashrek-el-Azkar  is  a  sectarian  struc- 
ture. It  is  in  fact  the  first  temple  ever  built 
which  will  be  a  center  of  spiritual  unity.  Its 
doors  will  stand  open  day  and  night,  and  all 
who  seek  communion  with  God  will  be  free  to 
enter  its  portals  and  find  peace  and  seclusion 
within  its  hospitable  walls. 

Perhaps  the  traveler  who  reads  these  lines 
has  visited  cathedrals  where  the  atmosphere  of 
worship  seemed  ever  present,  where  the  pray- 
ers of  scattered  and  silent  worshippers,  "like 
thin  flames  going  up  to  God"  lent  a  frag- 
rance to  the  spacious  and  beautiful  interior, 
so  that  it  seemed  as  if  love  and  divine  com- 
munion breathed  through  all  its  arches.  Such 
an  experience  helps  one  to  realizge  the  differ- 
ence between  a  house  of  worship  and  praise, 
and  a  place  for  intermittent  lecturing  and 
social  gathering,  such  as  most  of  our  churches 
have  become.  The  Mashrek-el-Azkar  will  be 
solely  such  a  house  of  praise  and  worship,  but 
no  priesthood  will  minister  at  its  altar,  for  all 
mankind  will  be  the  priesthood  of  the  faith 
incarnated  in  this  glorious  structure.  No  se- 
cular business  will  ever  be  transacted  under 
its  roof.  Within  its  walls  will  rise  only  songs 
of  praise  to  the  divine  Father  of  all,  pray- 
ers, and  only  holy  words  from  the  Bible  and 
other  sacred  books  of  the  world,  and  from  tl  e 
writings  of  the  Bab,  Baha  Ullah  and  /Xbdul 
Baha,  the  three  great  messengers  and  teachers 
of  the  Bahai  movement. 


Mary  Hanford  Ford 

About  the  temple  will  be  constructed  many 
other  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  such 
activities  as  would  naturally  grow  out  of  a 
religious  teaching  which  demands  not  only 
the  unity  of  the  religious  world,  but  that  unity 
of  human  thought  which  only  becomes  pos- 
sible through  practical  brotherhood.  True  re- 
ligion consists  of  deeds  not  words,  says  Abdul 
Baha,  so  true  religion  not  only  praises  God,  but 
succors  the  unfortunate,  and  best  of  all,  gener- 
ates a  new  civic  spirit  in  every  community, 
which  will  practically  abolish  poverty. 

So  the  Mashrek-el-Azkar  will  have  upon 
the  adjoining  grounds  a  hospital,  a  neighbor- 
hood house  for  all  work  of  civic  betterment, 
a  hospice  for  the  entertainment  of  strangers  and 
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travelers,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  also  a  build- 
ing for  public  practical  religious  and  civic 
interests  of  a  community.  1  here  will  be  a 
beautiful  garden  about  the  temple,  and  it  will 
become  in  this  way  a  center  of  beauty,  peace 
and  refreshment  for  all  weary  souls,  as  well 
as  for  all  those  who  love  their  kind,  and  seek 
to  lessen  the  sorrows  of  the  world.  It  will  be 
a  nucleus  of  universal  sympathy,  for  one  of  the 
astonishing  things  about  it  is  that  already  con- 
tributions for  its  erection  have  poured  in  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  Occident  has 
dne  much  in  the  way  of  missionary  work  for 
the  Orient,  sending  men,  women  and  money 
generously  to  India,  China,  Persia  and  Japan, 
in  its  endeavor  to  christianize  these  nations.  The 
Bahai  message  christianizes  everywhere,  assur- 
ing the  devotees  of  Krishna  or  Mohammed 
that  Christ  was  a  Messenger  of  God,  just  as 
it  assures  the  Christian  that  Krisha  and  Mo- 
hammed were  Messengers  of  God.  Thus  the 
Bahai  movement  does  missionary  work  for  all 
religions,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Mashrek-el- 


Azkar  the  tables  are  completely  turned  between 
Occident  and  Orient,  for  large  contributions 
have  flowed  from  the  remote  East  to  build 
the  walls  of  the  great  temple  of  Chicago. 
Checks  and  money  orders  have  come  from  the 
United  States  naturally,  but  also  from  Canada, 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Brazil,  England,  France. 
Germany,  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  Palestine, 
India,  Persia,  South  Africa,  The  Isle  of  Pines, 
the  Island  of  Mauritius  and  Alaska. 

In  speaking  of  the  contributions  to  the  temple 
fund,  Abdul  Baha  commented  upon  the  fact 
that  Persia  had  sent  so  munificent  a  sum,  and 
remarked:  "Look  what  the  East  has  done: 
they  were  very  poor,  yet  see  what  they  have 
accomplished!  God  has  allowed  them  the 
privilege  to  be  the  first  to  give."  Then 
he  added  with  that  tender  smile,  so  familiar 
to  those  who  know  him:  "The  poor  are  al- 
ways the  first  to  come  into  the  Kingdom.  The 
East  has  arisen  nobly.  You  must  tell  the 
believers  in  the  West  that  they  must  work 
equally  hard,  with  great  love  and  zeal,  to 
show  the  East  their  appreciation." 

The  Mashrek-el-Azkar  is  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  costly  building,  and  many 
will  say,  in  hearing  of  its  plan,  "What  fool- 
ishness to  erect  another  place  of  worship!  Are 
there  not  enough  of  these  in  the  world?  Would 
it  not  be  far  better  to  spend  that  money  in 
ameliorating  the  evil  conditions  of  the  world,  or 
the  suffering  of  the  poor?  Is  not  the  inner 
temple  of  the  soul  of  far  more  importance 
than  such  a  structure  of  jewels  and  marble 
and  carven  stone?" 

But  Abdul  Baha  has  a  strange  and  beautiful 
reason  for  the  erection  of  the  Mashrek-el-Azkar. 
The  Bahais  call  the  great  prophets  who  have 
come  to  the  world  again  and  again,  Moses, 
Christ,  Mohammed,  Zorcaster,  etc.,  bring- 
ing the  message  of  divine  truth  to  the  world. 
Manifestations  of  God.  They  believe  that  this 
message  has  been  brought  again  to  mankind 
in  this  day,  and  that  whenever  such  a  message 
is  given,  the  heart  of  the  world  is  softened 
and  especially  sensitive  to  heavenly  and  spiritual 
suggestions.  So  at  present,  in  spite  of  the 
terrible  war,  we  shall  arise  to  a  consciousness 
of  noble  and  brotherly  life,  after  it  is  over, 
such  as  the  world  has  never  before  known. 
Because  the  Mashrek-el-Azkar  is  to  be  a  temple 
of  unity,  of  brotherhood,  keeping  the  relation- 
ship of  God  and  man  always  clear,  it  will  be  as 
if  the  body  of  the  Manifestation  of  God  were 
still  upon  the  earth,  and  thus  as  its  beauti- 
ful spires  and  turrets  rise  in  the  air,  each  one 
will  become  doubly  conscious  of  that  temple 
within  the  soul,  that  wonderful  secluded  holy 
place,  where  the  heavenly  voice  speaks  to  each 
alone,  and  counsels  such  living  as  God  loves. 
Thus  "the  Mashrak-el-Azkar  represents  a  cen- 
tral,   spiritual,    generative   power    house,  and 
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works  must  follow  such  as  are  typified  by  its 
accessories,  humanitarianism,  development  of 
sciences,  arts,  crafts,  brotherly  love,  hospitality." 

Can  one  doubt  that  a  structure  of  such  mani- 
fold endowment  will  be  most  generously  gov- 
erned and  featured?  The  Bahais  believe  that 
a  new  day  is  coming  for  mankind,  a  day  when 
poverty  will  be  eliminated,  when  the  employer 
will  no  longer  oppress,  when  industrial  slavery 
will  be  banished,  when  international,  spiritual, 
and  economic  justice  will  be  made  realities. 
This  is  what  Abdul  Baha  calls  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  the  potency  of  the 
love  of  God  in  all  hearts.  He  declares  that 
when  this  resplendent  temple  is  built,  the  ideal 
of  \\hich  it  is  the  symbol  will  be  far  on  its 
way  towards  realizations.  So  the  lovely 
temple  is  to  be  reared  in  the  air  like  a  resonant 
call  to  spiritual  unity  in  the  hearts,  and  its 
necessary  complement,  justice  and  loving  equal- 
ity upon  the  earth. 


r.AiiAi  I  I'l.i. 
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THE  attention  of  the  Literary  Circles 
of  San  Francisco  has  been  drawn 
during  the  month  to  the  remarkable 
work  of  Katharine  Howard.  Many 
of  us  heard  her  read  "The  Book  of  the  Ser- 
pent" at  the  Emerson  Studios,  and  "Eve" — a 
wonderful  reading  which  took  place  at  the 
St.  Francis  Hotel.  Her  other  published  books 
are  "Candle  Flame,"  and  a  "Book  of  Poems." 
In  France,  England,  and  in  our  Eastern  Stales 
Katharine  Howard  has  already  established 
herself   as   a  poet  and   author   of  distinction. 


Bv   Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost 

Her  following  here  on  the  Coast  is  growing 
daily,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  other 
books  which  will  be  published  during  the 
year. 

"Eve"  is  by  far  Katharine  Howard's 
greatest  work  and  is  certainly  destined  to  live 
and  to  receive  ever  growing  appreciation.  It  is 
the  epoch  of  woman.  Several  well  known 
critics,  as  John  Haynes  Holmes,  call  it  "a 
superb  expression  of  the  new  femininism" — 
others  consider  it  the  grandest  exponent  of  the 
eugenic  idea.  Really,  it  is  both  these  things 
with  many  other  important  themes,  causes  and 
results.  It  is,  in  fine,  the  evolution  of  woman 
from  the  beginning,  through  the  present,  and 
through  the  future.  It  is  thrilling  in  its  in- 
tensity— written  in  the  form  of  a  heroic  play — 
it  is  as  human  as  woman  herself,  and  as  per- 
fect in  understanding  as  motherhood.  It  is  a 
book  that  every  man  should  read  not  as  a  re- 
proof to  his  sex,  but  as  the  wording  of  thought 
which  he  himself  has  wished  to  express  and  as 
a  wonderful  unfolding  of  ideas  which  he  will 
at  once  recognize  as  paramount  in  importance. 
It  IS  not  a  feminist  argument — it  is  a  book 
for  fathers  and  mothers.  It  is  exactly  the 
kind  of  book  which  should  be  at  hand  and 
read  often — and  thought  about  often. 

"The  Book  of  the  Serpent"  is  a  delightfully 
humorous,  allegorical  setting  for  piquant  ques- 
tions and  deliciously  wise  replies.  A  little  book 
which  charms  and  fascinates,  that  ripples  with 
mischievous  laughter  and  which  sometimes  finds 
a  heartache  and  brings  a  tear.  In  an  entirely 
different  vein, — and  not  great  in  the  sense  thai 
"Eve"  is  great, — "The  Book  of  the  Serpent" 
nevertheless,  leaves  the  reader  with  several  new 
thoughts  and  smiles.  Personally  it  left  me 
with  a  real  affection  for  the  wickedly  cynical 
Serpent — whether  "sitting  upon  his  tail  in  the 


sun"  or  "rolling  like  a  hoop" — finding  it  dif- 
ficult to  stop  himself!  (an  unusual  way  of  re- 
ferring  to   evolution!  ) 

'  The  Book  of  Poems"  is  a  book  of  sur- 
prises. Many  critics  have  compared  Kathar- 
ine Howard's  poems  with  those  of  other  poets, 
but  to  me  her  work  is  truly  unique.  There  is 
a  certain  wild  freedom  which  gives  one  the  im- 
pression of  unlimited  spaces — skies,  vast  reaches 
of  water  or  of  forest — where  winds  blow  pure 
and  free — a  sweet  cleanliness  and  at  the  same 
time  a  very  delicate  fragrance  that  is  impossible 
to  put  into  words.  There  are  too  few  verses, 
and  yet  the  very  brevity  is  bewitching.  If  you 
think  I  am  too  enthusiastic,  read  "Moon  Far- 
ing," "Isle  of  Dreams"  or  "Grandmere  Looks 
On." 

Do  not  miss  reading  "Candle  Flame,"  a 
brief  and  almost  tragic  play  based  upon  a 
weird  superstition  of  old  Breton.  To  say  a 
word  of  the  slory  of  the  play  would  be  to  rob 
you  the  pleasure  of  reading  it  yourself,  but 
you  will  find  it  impossible  to  put  down  the 
book  without  finishing  the  last  line.  Though 
the  story  is  so  delicately  unfolded  that  it  is  like 
a  thread  of  silver,  yet  it  makes  so  distinct  a 
picture  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  his  under- 
standing is  perfect. 

One  would  know  at  once  from  the  poems 
and  from  "Candle  Flame"  that  Katharine 
Howard  is  at  home  in  Brittany.  The  truth  is, 
that  though  she  is  a  true  New  Yorker,  half 
her  heart  is  in  Brittany — where  "on  the  edge  of 
the  world" — in  the  delightful  and  beloved 
Concarneau,  she  received  her  inspiration  and 
did  most  of  her  work. 

This  "criticism"  sounds  like  an  "apprecia- 
tion," but  it  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  read  care- 
fully four  books  by  one  author  and  to  feel 
a  sense  of  absolute  enjoyment  coupled  with  a 
real  desire  for  more  work  by  the  same  pen. 
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•  EVERYWOMAN"  THE  OFFICIAL- 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth  at  the  Stewart  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  a  resolu 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  making  " Ever^woman" 
the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)     Mrs.  C.   E.  Cumberson, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Chainnan. 


MRS.  C.  li.  CUMI5KKSO.M 
Chairman    Noitlicrn  Branch 


THE  work  of  the  Women's  Peace 
Party  should  be  given  an  impetus  by 
the  arrival  during  the  coming  week  of 
such  noted  women  as  Mme.  Rosika 
Schwimmer  of  Hungary,  Mrs.  Edwin  Mead  of 
Boston,  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan  of  England, 
and  Miss  Eva  Marshall  Shoutz  of  Chicago, 
organizer  for  the  Woman's  Peace  Party. 

These  women  are  all  so  well  known  as  auth- 
ors and  lecturers  that  they  need  no  introduc- 
tion to  the  public.  They  all  accompanied  Miss 
Jane  Addams  to  the  conference  of  women  at 
the  Hague  in  April,  and  afterward  on  her  mis- 
sion to  the  courts  of  the  leading  rulers  of  the 
world,  the  result  of  which  is  the  following 
resolution  which  organizations,  social,  civic  and 
fraternal  as  well  as  individuals  are  urged  to 
endorse  and  send  to  Louis  P.  Lockner,  secre- 
tary, Chicago  Peace  Society,  1  1 6  Michigan 
avenue,  Chicago,  111.: 

The  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  such 
well-known  women  as  Mrs.  David  Starr  Jordan, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lane  Watson,  Mrs.  Harris 
Weinstock,  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  Ger- 
aldine  Frisbie,  Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps,  Mrs. 
Julia  Stanchft  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Geo.  Sperry,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Keith,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Black,  and  Mrs. 
Wm.  Kent. 

California  Woman's  Peace  Parly 
(Northern  Branch) 
Chairman — Mrs.   C.   E.   Cumberson,  Palo 
Alto,  Cal. 

First  Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  Mary  7 .  Gam- 
age,  3010  Pierce  street,  San  Francisco. 

Second  Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  E.  K.  Steve- 
not,  1 445  Mason  street,  San  Francisco. 

Third  Vice-Chairman — Mrs.  J.  C.  Lecy, 
3294  Clay  street,  San  Francisco. 

Chairman  Advisory  Council — Mrs.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  Stanford  University. 

Recording  Secretary — Mrs.  Ella  S.  Mitch- 
ell, 1  730  Tenth  avenue,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Evelyn  W. 
Allan,  Palto  Alto,  Cal. 


By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Lehman  Blum,  425  Spruce 
street,  San  Francisco. 

Chairmen  of  Press — Mrs.  Jeanne  G.  Fran- 
coeur,  Mrs.  Marshall  Darrach,  Mrs.  Julia 
Stanclift  Sanborn. 

Chairman  of  Organization  (Northern  Dis- 
trict)— Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson,  Chancellor 
hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Dr.  Maud  Anna  Bertold  and  Miss  Anita 
Whitney  are  planning  for  their  entertainment 
and  also  for  a  lecture  tour  throughout  the 
entire  northern  branch  during  their  stay  on  the 
coast.  ^ 

Resolution  in  Favor  of  Mediatory  Commission 
of  Neutrals. 

Whereas,  The  outcome  of  recent  missions 
to  the  governments  of  the  warring  nations  war- 
rants the  belief  that,  while  the  nations  at  war 
are  not  willing  themselves  to  begin  negotiations 
or  even  signify  a  desire  to  do  so,  lest  it  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  weakness  and  place  them 
at  a  disadvantage  in  the  final  peace  settlement, 
there  are  nevertheless  in  each  of  the  warring 
nations  civil  officials  and  other  citizens  who 
would  welcome  affirmative  action  by  a  neutral 
agency  to  bring  about  a  peace  based  on  inter- 
national justice: 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  urge  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  international  commission,  drawn 
from  the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  as  well  as 
the  United  Stales,  which  shall  explore  the  is- 
sues involved  in  the  present  struggle  and  on  the 
basis  of  its  findings  submit  propositions  to  the 
belligerent  nations,  in  the  hope  that  such  ef- 
fort will  not  only  clear  the  ground  for  final 
peace  negotiations,  but  also  influence  such  terms 
of  settlement  as  will  make  for  a  constructive 
and  lasting  peace. 

We  believe  that  through  some  such  effort 
on  the  part  of  neutrals,  carried  on  continuous- 
ly during  the  progress  of  the  war,  the  great 
European  conflict  can  be  ended  by  negotiation 
rather  than  by  exhaustion,  and  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  perpetuate  the  mistaken  ideas  of 


international  relationships  that  have  brought  on 
the  present  conflict.  Because  of  the  mixed 
population  of  the  United  States,  its  size,  and 
its  geographical  isolation,  the  American  mem- 
bers for  such  a  commission  should  first  be  ap- 
pointed and  should  ask  representatives  of  the 
neutral  nations  of  Europe  similarly  appointed 
and  approved  to  confer  with  them.  These 
should  constitute  an  informal  commission,  which 
should  act  continuously  and  evolve  tentative 
proposals,  submitting  them  to  the  various  gov- 
ernments in  the  unalterable  conviction  that  some 
proposal  will  ultimately  be  found  that  will  af- 
ford a  practicable  basis  for  actual  peace  nego- 
tiations. 

The  American  citizens  selected  for  this  mis- 
sion, while  having  the  approval  of  President 
Wilson,  should  in  no  case  be  authorized  to 
commit  the  President  or  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment to  any  proposition  which  the  commis- 
sion should  put  forward. 

ci*  ci* 
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Branches  of  the  Peace  Party  are  now  being 
established  throughout  the  State,  and  the  names 
of  those  active  in  the  work  will  be  given  to  our 
readers  next  month. 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  HART 
HONORED  AT  RECEPTION. 
Lieut. -Governor  Louis  F.  Hart  of  Wash- 
ington was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  reception 
on  the  evening  of  September  24th,  given  by 
the  Washington  State  Society  at  the  Sequoia 
Club. 

About  two  hundred  and  fifty  guests  were 
present  to  greet  the  official  and  enjoy  a  pro- 
gramme of  speeches  and  music. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Lieut. -Governor 
Hart,  Congressman  W.  F.  Wood  of  Indiana; 
Ezra  W.  Lecker,  Harr  Wagner  Yaright,  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  State  Society,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  Hart,  president  of  the  Alaska 
Cruise  Club  and  sister-in-law  of  the  guest  of 
honor. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wright,  president  of  the  Sequoia 
Club  was  assisted  in  receiving  the  guests  by 
Mrs.  Wright  and  their  daughter.  Miss  Elvira 
Wright,  and  did  much  toward  making  the  eve- 
ning the  success  that  it  was. 

A  line  musical  programme  was  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Carr  Moore,  the  noted  Washing- 
ton composer  and  vocalist,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Graham,  Professor  Bern,  the  Rus- 
sian cellist,  and  Ben  Fabian  with  piano  selec- 
tions. 

The  hall  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flow- 
ers and  evergreens.  At  the  close  of  the  exer- 
cises a  hot  collation  was  served  and  a  general 
discussion  of  matters  both  grave  and  gay  per- 
taining to  the  north,  concluded  a  delightful  eve- 
ning. 
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GREAT  days  have  been  promised  and 
great  days  have  been  accompHshed 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  International 
Exposition,  but  there  seems  to  be 
truth  in  the  claims  for  the  greatest  of  all — 
"San  Francisco  Day,  "  November  2nd.  The 
entire  city  is  rallying  to  prepare  a  crowning  fea- 
ture for  the  success  the  Exposition  has  acconi- 
plished  in  the  face  of  mammoth  difficulties. 

So  great  is  the  enthusiasm  of  citizens  that  it 
seems  probable  that  all  permits,  badges,  and 
season  books  will  be  prohibited  on  this  day  by 
common  consent.  Employees  are  fostering  a 
sentiment  to  cause  every  one  employed  at  the 
Exposition  to  buy  one  of  the  "San  Francisco 
Day"  souvenir  tickets. 

If  promises  are  carried  out  President  Charles 
C.  Moore,  Mayor  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  Gov- 
ernor Hiram  W.  Johnson,  Director-in-Chief 
Dr.  Frederick  J.  V.  Skiff  and  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Events  Theodore  Hardee  will  be  among 
those  who  click  the  turnstiles  as  many  times 
as  there  are  buttons  on  their  clothes  and  they 
will  be  prodigally  tagged  with  souvenir  tickets. 
The  stub  ticket  bears  the  statement,  "7  Paid." 

The  proclamation  issued  by  Governor  John- 
son declaring  the  day  a  holiday  throughout  the 
state  and  proclamations  by  the  mayors  of  all 
the  principal  coast  cities  calling  attention  t^ 
this  day  are  factors  making  toward  the  great- 
est day  of  the  entire  Exposition  period. 

The  activities  of  all  San  Francisco  organi- 
zations are  giving  great  aid  to  those  directly  in 
charge  of  shattering  all  existing  exposition  at- 
tendance records.  In  1893  the  Columbian  Ex- 
position  had   an   attendance   of    7 1  7,000   o  i 


"Chicago  Day."  The  Louisiana  Purchase  Ex- 
position had  404,000  admissions  on  "St.  Louis 
Day."  In  comparison  to  populations  of  the 
three  cities  San  Francisco  must  have  more  than 
300,000. 

More  than  60,000  gifts  have  been  pledged 
by  the  exhibitors  in  the  various  exhibit  palaces 
of  the  Exposition,  and  these  range  in  value 
from  a  pair  of  shoes  to  an  automobile.  In 
addition  to  these  the  Exposition  will  give  twenty 
gifts  of  $100  each  in  gold. 

The  feature  of  the  morning  of  "San  Fran- 
cisco Day"  will  be  a  brilliant  pageant  made  up 
of  wonderful  floats  entered  by  every  foreign 
nation,  state  and  county  represented  at  the  Ex- 
position. 

In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  realistic  bat- 
tle at  the  Exposition  race  track  between  the 
United  States  army  and  naval  forces.  For 
this  battle,  which  will  be  greater  than  either 
of  the  wonderful  successes  presented  previous- 
ly at  the  Exposition,  there  will  be  more  than 
40,000  reserved  seats  for  which  there  will  be 
no  charge. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  celebration  will 
be  a  reproduction  of  the  famous  battle  be- 
tween the  Monitor  and  the  Merrimac  and  the 
models  will  be  true  to  history.  Following  this 
spectacular  fight  the  Exposition  will  provide 
the  greatest  fireworks  demonstration  yet  pre- 
pared by  the  illumination  department. 

During  the  day  there  will  be  spectacular 
flights  by  Aviators  Niles  and  Pettirossi  in  their 
new  monoplanes,  and  in  the  morning  the  Loug- 
head  hydro-areoplane  will  make  passenger-car- 
rying flights  from  the  Yacht  Harbor. 


A  tentative  program  for  the  big  day  is  be- 
ing added  to  daily  and  before  November  2nd 
many  additional  features  will  be  added.  The 
'San  Francisco  Day"  general  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  of 
the  Exposition  is  m  charge  of  the  day  and  this 
committee  has  called  upon  every  organization 
in  the  state  to  aid  in  the  day's  success.  The 
committee  is  made  up  of  the  following: 

Louis  Sloss,  W.  N.  Moore,  Alexander  Rus- 
sell, Wm.  Sproule,  James  Horsburgh,  Jr.,  S. 
G.  Buckbee,  E.  P.  Brinegar,  Gustave  Bren- 
ner, Julien  Liebes,  Rolla  V.  Watt,  Henry 
Avila,  James  Woods,  A.  G.  McCarthy,  Frank 
I.  Turner,  Julius  Rosenstirn,  J.  J.  Dv\'yer,  R. 
M.  Hotaling,  Paul  T.  Carroll,  John  Hermann, 
Winfield  S.  Davis,  Col.  F.  W.  Marston,  Mar- 
shall Hale,  George  E.  Gallagher,  Frank  Mo- 
notti,  W.  S.  Miller,  Eustace  Cullinan,  B.  S. 
Schlesinger,  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Miss  Agnes 
Regan,  L.  W.  Harris,  W.  H.  Leahy,  R.  W. 
Osborn,  John  F.  Davis,  E.  O.  McCormick, 
W.  L.  Hathaway,  Edward  Dexter  Knight, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Grote  Hill. 

Gustave  Brenner  will  organize  the  commer- 
cial interests — manufacturers,  producers,  pack- 
ers, wholesalers  and  retailers,  real  estate  men, 
insurance  men,  bankers,  brokers  and  kindred 
interests. 

R.  M.  Hotaling  will  appoint  chairmen  and 
organize  the  educational  and  professional  le- 
gions— the  schools,  colleges,  teachers'  associa- 
tions, the  bar,  the  medical  fraternity,  the  clergy, 
architects,  engineers  and  others. 

Upon  John  F.  Davis  falls  the  task  of  or- 


SCENK.S  THAT  WV.  I.OVIC 

The  Tower  of  Jewels,  Column  of  Progress,  and  an  Italian  Tower,  three  of  the  most  striking  features  of  tlic  raiiama  l'acific  International  I'.xposition. 
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MARY  AUSTIN  in  London  was 
just  Mary  Austin,  the  author  of 
those  fine  books  "Land  of  Little 
Rain"  and  "Lost  Borders.  ' 
One  met  her  at  the  "best  places"  and  appre- 
ciated the  opportunity  of  being  in  the  company 
of  a  distinguished  American  author.  At  the 
Lyceum  Club  she  was  received  with  particular 
interest,  and  the  dinner  given  in  her  honor 
on  one  of  the  memorable  Monday  nights  when 
we  received  noted  visitors,  was  an  occasion 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Austin 
superficially. 

She  lacked  many  things  that  in  Piccadilly  are 
considered  necessary,  but  she  had  qualities 
Piccadilly  had  never  encountered  before  and 
was  quick  to  recognize  and  enjoy. 

Mary  Austin  in  New  York  a  few  years 
later,  at  the  "National  Arts"  in  Gramercy 
Square,  was  pre-occupied.  She  was  writing 
a  "hefty"  book  and  had  it  very  much  on 
her  mind.  There  were  a  few  mildly  admir- 
ing friends  present,  but  the  others  of  the  party 
were  busy  New  York  men  and  women  who 
were  not  interested  in  and  therefore  not  interest- 
ing to  Mary  Austin.  We  talked  of  things 
going  on  in  the  world  of  art  and  music  and 
letters,  and  Mrs.  Austin  has  very  little  to 
say  about  these  things. 

In  her  rather  stiff  conversational  attitude 
among  a  number  of  people  she  is  like  George 
Eliot,  who  according  to  the  Cross  Biography, 
simply  could  not  manage  small  talk.  And, 
like  the  greater  woman,  she  is  at  her  best  con- 
versationally with  an  audience  of  one. 


Bp  a  Staff  Correspondent. 

This  fortunate  audience  gets  the  very  best 
of  Mary  Austin,  and  forgets  her  somewhat 
harsh  voice  and  monotonous  manner  of  speech 
in  listening  to  what  she  has  to  say.  She  has 
a  great  deal  to  say  and  it  is  worth  hearing. 
It  is  the  thoughtful,  deliberate  talk  of  a  woman 
who  has  lived  and  loved  and  seen  and  felt — 
but  not  one  who  has  "laughed  free,  sighed 
deep  and  been  happy."  1  here  is  a  fierce 
restraint  always  evident.  Her  philosophy  is  a 
bit  cramped.  Her  attitude  of  detached  ob- 
servancy  lacks  kindliness.  Practical  sides  of 
life  interest  her,  and  yet  she  is  not  a  practical 
woman. 

*        *  * 

But  Mary  Austin  in  San  Francisco!  Mary 
Austin  on  the  night  of  her  play  "Fire"  in  the 
Court  of  the  Universe  at  the  Exposition,  the 
spectacular  play  of  the  old  Indian  legend, 
which  we  saw  as  we  sat  and  shivered  in  the 
merciless  breezes  from  the  Marina,  and  listen- 
ed to  the  rather  fine  lines  (read  abominably  by 
a  score  of  young  men  and  women  with  very 
bad  elocutionary  habits)  and  enjoyed  the  pic- 
lure  and  effective  costuming  and  staging. 

AND  there  was  Mary  Austin. 

This  time  it  was  Mary  Austin  herself.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  doe-skin  garment,  her  hair 
hung  over  her  slim  shoulders  and  her  limbs 
swung  with  the  freedom  of  the  Indian  maiden. 
She  had  staged  her  play  and  had  so  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  it  that  she  became  one  of  the 
Indians  in  the  chorus. 

"Hallo, — didn't  know  me,  did  youl*"  And 


a  deep,  rich  laugh  came  with  the  words,  the 
first  laugh  we  had  ever  heard  her  give;  and 
a  quick,  warm  hand-shake,  and  a  very  human 
and  endearing  inquiry,  "How  did  you  like  the 
play?"  The  next  half-hour  was  a  real  pleas- 
ure for  the  person  lucky  enough  to  walk  down 
the  Avenue  of  Palms  with  Mary  Austin.  Her 
spirit  was  soaring,  her  bcdy  was  swinging 
joyously  in  her  Indian  garb,  her  lovely  hair 
waved  in  the  night  wind,  her  heart  was  glad; 
the  poetry  of  it  all  filled  her.  Then  for  the 
first  time  one  understood  how  it  was  she  could 
write  those  wonderful  books. 


ganizing  the  civic,  social  and  fraternal  orga- 
nizations— the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  improve- 
ment associations,  men's  clubs  and  fraternal 
bodies. 

L.  W.  Harris  is  director-in-chief  of  the  pro- 
gram, which  will  be  utterly  different  from  pre- 
vious Exposition  programs. 

All  public  utilities  will  be  organized  and 
subdivided  with  their  proper  officers  by  E.  O. 
McCormick. 

Mrs.  Henry  Payot  has  been  delegated  au- 
thority to  organize  the  women.  All  women's 
clubs  and  all  organizations  of  women  will  be 
listed  and  directed  under  her  supervision. 

The  revenue  of  the  day  will  go  into  the 
Exposition  surplus,  which  will  be  used  as  the 
stockholders  finally  determine — most  probably 
in  a  plan  to  reserve  the  greatest  features  of 
California's  1915  enterprise. 

The  lowest  rates  offered  during  the  Expo- 
sition will  be  given  by  all  railroad  and  steam- 
ship lines  for  "San  Francisco  Day.  "    The  ex- 


cursion  rates  will  be  announced  with  a  few 
days. 

Following  is  the  tentative  program: 
10:30  A.  M.— Brilliant    Pageant-Parade  of 
Nations    and    States    on  Exposition 
grounds. 

12:00  M. — Special  Pipe  Organ  Recital  by 
Professor  Edwin  Lemare  in  Festival 
Hall.  Band  Concert  in  Music  Con- 
course. 

I  :00  P.  M. — Band  Concert  in  Court  of  the 
Universe.  Band  Concert  in  the  Zone 
Plaza. 

2:00  P.  M. — Athletic  Games  on  Marina. 
Band  Concert  in  Court  of  Abundance. 

3:00  P.  M.— Realistic  Land  Battle  Be- 
tween Army  and  Navy  in  Race  Track 
Enclosure. 

4:00  P.  M. — Lecture  in  Festival  Hall  by 
John  D.  Barry  on  the  "Discovery  of 
San  Francisco  Bay,"  and  the  "Mean- 
ing of  the  Exposition."  Marimba  Band 


Concert  in  Court  of  Abundance. 

5:00  P.  M.— Close  of  Exhibitors'  Gift  Dis- 
tribution in  the  Exhibit  Palaces. 

6:00  P.  M. — Band  Concert  in  Music  Con- 
course. Band  Concert  in  the  Zone 
Plaza.  Band  Concert  in  the  Fillmore 
Bandstand. 

7:00  P.  M. — Carnival  ol  Dancing  by  pub- 
lic in  Court  of  the  Universe;  Music  by 
Marimba  Band. 

8:00  P.  M.— Spectacular  Naval  Battle  of 
"Merrimac  and  Monitor,"  with  special 
Fireworks. 

9:00  P.  M.— Carnival  of  Dancing  by  Pub- 
lic in  the  Zone;  Music  by  Official 
Band.  Grand  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert,  with  Victor  Herbert  as  Di- 
rector, in  Festival  Hall. 

10:00  P.  M. — Distribution  of  twenty  Cash 
Gifts  of  $  I  00  each  in  the  Zone  Plaza. 

I  I  :00  P.  M.— Thrillmg  Illuminated  flights 
by  Aviators  Niles  and  Pettirossi. 
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San  Francisco,  Sept.  30,  1915. 
To  EVERYWOMAN: 

The  recent  election  U'as  the  first  at  rvliici}  //ic 
women  of  San  Francisco  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity) to  express  themselves  in  the  selection  of 
a  May^or.  I  wish  to  thanl(  them  for  the  verp 
important  part  which  //lep  tool(  in  the  decision 
that  Was  made,  for  there  can  be  no  question  of 
the  influence  of  the  women  in  this  election. 

They  Worked  in  co-operation  with  and  with 
as  much  earnestness  as  the  men  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  campaign  before  election  dav,  and 
at  the  polls  thousands  of  Women  undoubtedly 
cast  their  ballots  in  the  cause  of  good  govern- 
tiicnt.     The  result  we  all  l(noW. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  civic  spirit  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  strengthened  and  good  gov- 
ernment for  the  future  will  be  aided  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  woman  with  the  ballot. 

JAMES  ROLPH,  JR. 

Mayor. 


MRS.    TAMI.S    ROM'H  IR 

TllC    \'..lr  Wmiiut 


THE  American  woman's  strides  in  ad- 
vancement in  the  field  of  artistic  pho- 
tography in  the  past  ten  years  have 
caused  European  artists  to  hold  up 
hands  in  amazement  and  admiration.     In  no 
other  line  of  work  has  she  attained  such  won- 
derfiil  achievement. 

To  an  interested  and  keenly  apreciative  stu- 
dent of  "character"  photography,  who  has 
seen  examples  of  the  work  of  all  the  noted 
artistic  photographers  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  it  was  particularly  delightful  to  pay 
a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Miss  Bianca  Conti  the 
other  day. 

We  had  learned  that  Miss  Conti  had  been 
awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  by  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  and 
had  admired  the  study  which  caused  the  judges 
to  bestow  this  honor  upon  her — that  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child,  a  subject  which  has  ap- 
pealed to  artists  ever  since  there  has  lived  an 
artist  who  knew  the  story.  We  had  found 
Miss  Conti's  picture  very  beatiful  and  very 
artistically  treated,  but  honestly,  we  were  not 
prepared  for  the  treat  that  we  had  when  we 
went  through  her  studio  and  examined  the  por- 
traits she  has  made  of  well-known  people. 
These  are  far  more  interesting,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  than  the  prize  winner.  But  that  so 
often  happens.     Miss  Conti's  portrait  of  Mar- 
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shall  Darrach  is  a  thing  that  his  best  friends 
(and  he  has  many)  will  covet.  It  is  Marshall 
Darrach.  Carlotta  Monterey,  the  actress,  is 
charmingly  portrayed.  That  wistful  young 
poet  of  Auburn,  Clark  Ashton  Smith,  may 
thank  his  stars  when  he  grows  into  a  stern- 


faced,  practical  business  man  (of  course,  we 
don't  know  that  he  will,  but  some  young 
poets  do)  that  he  went  to  see  Bianca  Conti 
one  day  when  he  was  a  poet  and  looked  like 
one,  and  she  recognized  the  poet  look  and  im- 
mortalized it.  There  are  so  many  interesting 
studies  in  this  studio  that  one  hardly  knows 
where  to  stop.  The  members  of  the  Pavlowa 
Company  of  dancers  appealed  strongly  to  Miss 
Conti's  art  and  she  made  stunning  portraits 
of  them.  The  niece  of  Mrs.  Fiske,  Miss  Merle 
Madden  is  one  of  the  artist's  triumphs.  It's 
much  more  like  paying  a  visit  to  an  art  gallery, 
than  going  through  a  photographer's  studio. 

LARGO. 

By  Beatrice  Irwin. 
There  is  such  quiet  in  the  ram-drenched  leaves. 
Such  resignation  in  the  garnered  sheaves! 
Across  the  worn  and  wind-swept  cheek  of  day 
The  clouds  droop  low,   ld(e  fadmg  locl^s  of 
gray. 

Yet  alt  the  air  is  sWeel  with  hidden  balm. 
And  m  the  storm-spent  hush,   there   reigns  a 
calm. 

That  liberates  the  soul  for  sudden  flight; 

It  wings  new-horn  into  the  void  of  night  .    .  . 

Oh,  when  our  eyes  are  spent  with  storms  of 
tears. 

And  our  tired  liands  are  folded  o'er  their  fears. 
Shall  love  embalm  the  lonely  evening  air — 
The  love  We  gave  for  a  whole  life's  despair? 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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( A  great  deal  of  inleresi  has  been  mani- 
fested lately  regarding  the  organization  originat- 
ed b\)  a  society  of  women  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  property  rights  and  giving  proper 
legal  advice  to  all  Women  rvho  desire  to  seel( 
a  remedy  in  the  courts,  or  for  the  employment 
of  attorneys.  Everywoman  considers  this  a 
strong  move  in  the  right  direction.) 

IT  appears  that  an  organization  of  this  kind 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  women  who 
often,  in  the  course  of  Hfe,  are  called  upon 
to  enter  the  courts  of  the  state   for  the 
purpose  of  redressing  a  wrong  or  obtaining  a 
civil  right. 

At  present  a  woman  is  helpless  upon  the  sea 
of  life,  so  far  as  litigation  is  concerned.  She 
is  dependent  upon  those  around  her  to  guide 
her  into  some  sort  of  safety. 

There  is  no  court  a  woman  can  go  to  for  ad- 
vice. The  justice  of  the  peace  is  too  busy.  If 
she  goes  to  the  superior  court,  it  is  none  of  its 
business.  If  she  goes  to  the  United  States 
court,  it  is  beyond  its  jurisdiction.  If  she  goes 
to  a  lawyer,  she  is  often  too  poor  to  pay  the 
fees.  If  she  can  pay  small  fees,  the  advice  is 
poor.  There  is  no  door  open  to  her  for  ad- 
vice or  counsel.  If  a  woman  is  having  trouble 
with  her  husband  and  desires  a  divorce,  she 
should  have  reliable  advice,  for  she  has  the 
after  effects  to  consider.  She  may  know  that 
her  husband  drinks,  or  is  throwing  away  his 
life,  or  many  other  things  that  would  secure  her 
a  divorce,  but  she  must  consider  the  responsi- 
bility she  would  have  in  caring  for  her  children 
afterwards,  and  working  for  her  livelihood. 
Hence,  it  is  important  that  she  should  have 
careful  consideration  and  conscientious  advice. 

This  advice,  according  to  the  attorneys  them- 
selves, is  difficult  to  obtain.  For,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  members  of  the  State  Bai 
Association,  a  few  years  ago,  R.  S.  Gray, 
a  prominent  San  Francisco  attorney,  spoke 
on  "The  Reorganization  of  the  Bar  as  a  Nec- 
essary Means  of  Justice,"  and  startled  the  as- 
sembled lawyers  by  characterizing  court  trials 
of  the  present  day  as  farces,  and  advocating  the 
establishment  of  trial  bureaus,  to  be  composed 
of  qualified  trial  lawyers,  paid  out  of  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  He  advocated  this  system  for 
civil  as  well  as  criminal  actions.  He  declared 
that  the  legal  profession  of  today  has  become 
"maladorous"  and  that  "reorganization  of  the 
profession  is  the  great  crying  need."  He 
added:  "We  are  merchandise,  bought  and  sold, 
employed  to  distort  and  conceal  the  truth  and 
even  in  some  cases  to  make  away  with  the 
law  and  the  truth." 

This  is  certainly  a  deplorable  condition  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  "great  crying  need" 
would  be  met  by  such  an  organization  as  a 
Women's  Legal  Protective  League,  where  ad- 
vice might  be  given  by  qutilified  trial  lawyers. 
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which  could  result  in  many  cases  being  settled 
without  ever  being  carried  to  the  courts.  And 
with  but  little  e.xpense  in  comparison  with  that 
which  would  be  incurred  were  she  to  take  the 
same  case  to  a  lawyer  alone  and  without  the 
aid  of  this  organization. 

Elbert  Hubbard  wrote,  not  long  before  his 
death  that  "The  greatest  discovery  of  modern 
times  is  the  fact  that  honesty  in  business 
pays.  In  the  practice  of  law  few  lawyers, 
comparatively,  are  alive  to  the  ethical  proposi- 
tion that  Truth  is  an  asset  and  a  Lie  a  liabil- 
ity." 


MKS.  .MAUII'.  S,  III-:  l.(  usi.ij.i-.  w  \  si-; 


The  idea  which  first  suggested  a  movement 
of  this  kind  to  my  mind  was  prompted  by 
reason  of  my  unfortunate  experience  in  legal 
complications,  and  the  misunderstanding  a.nd 
unpleasantness  which  I  suffered,  respecting  the 
payment  of  fees  in  legal  matters  in  which  I 
was  interested.  My  desire  is  to  be  entirely 
unselfish  in  this  movement;  my  whole  purpose 
is  to  create  an  organization  that  will  be  con- 
ducted honestly,  on  wise,  broad  lines,  economic- 
ally and  for  the  sole  purpose  of  giving  to  wom- 
en a  fair  opportunity  of  obtaining  their  legal 
rights  without  long  delays  and  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money. 

I  have  no  unjust  criticism  to  offer  regard- 
ing the  honesty  or  dishonesty  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, for  we  all  know  their  modus  operandi. 
But  it  is  publicly  known  that  the  president  of 
the  Bar  Association  of  this  State  has  lately 
called  the  attention  of  members  of  the  bar  to 
the  fact  that  some  measures  should  be  adopted 
by  the  profession  in  the  State  of  California, 
to  correct  much  of  the  abuse  that  has  been 
practiced  upon  clients  by  members  of  the  legal 
fraternity. 


The  tendency  of  the  times,  throughout  the 
United  States,  is  to  find  some  adequate  method 
of  settling  the  disputes  that  arise,  in  a  speedy 
and  equitable  manner,  and  one  of  the  most  not- 
able and  satisfactory  means  is  that  lately  adopt- 
ed in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  where  there  has 
been  organized  under  the  statutes  of  the  State 
of  Ohio,  what  is  termed  a  "Conciliatory 
Court."  In  this  court,  anyone  who  has  a  dis- 
pute against  another,  wherein  the  sum  does  not 
exceed  a  limited  amount,  may  apply  to  the 
Justice  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation,  without 
any  expense  other  than  a  postage  stamp  and 
the  registration  of  a  letter,  and  without  the  in- 
terference of  attorneys,  constables  or  sheriff, 
may  have  his  case  brought  before  this  tribunal, 
have  it  heard  and  determined  in  a  few  days 
thereafter,  and  a  quick  and  speedy  justice  done 
between  himself  and  adversary. 

There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not 
have  a  society  in  this  city,  as  well  as  in  other 
cities  that  would  be  organized  in  such  a  way 
that  a  woman  might  appear  before  the  prop- 
er officer  or  officers,  state  her  case,  receive 
proper  advice  without  expense  and  from  the 
judgment  given,  determine  whether  she  should 
proceed  in  litigation,  or  defer  it,  and  if  litiga- 
tion were  involved,  she  would  receive  the  as- 
surance and  support  of  the  society,  that  the 
attorney  employed  to  look  after  her  interests, 
would  be  under  its  supervision,  and  during  the 
pendency  of  the  action  ail  proceedings  would 
be  carefully  noted,  and  her  interests  protected 
to  the  final  end.  The  doors  of  the  organiza- 
tion should  be  always  open  to  permit  any 
woman  to  consult  with  its  officers  and  re- 
ceive the  best  judgment  that  it  is  possible 
to  give,  to  the  end  that  she  might  have  the  as- 
surance that  she  had  given  her  interests  to  an  or- 
ganization that  would  protect  her  with  the 
smallest  possible  expense,  and  endeavor  to 
obtain  for  her  every  right  to  which  she  is 
justly  entitled. 

The  financial  methods  to  be  adopted  to  sus- 
tain the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in  an 
organization  of  this  kind,  can  be  arranged 
in  some  unselfish  and  simple  manner,  designed 
by  the  parties  who  have  charge  of  the  society. 
The  question  of  great  importance  at  the  pres- 
ent moment,  is,  to  arouse  an  interest  in  high- 
minded  women  of  this  community  to  get  to- 
gether, discuss  the  matter  of  organizing,  ap- 
point the  proper  committees  with  a  determined 
spirit  to  accomplish  the  best  results ;  and  to 
appoint  officers  who,  in  their  judgment,  would 
best  carry  out  its  work. 

The  field  of  labor  for  such  a  society  is  un- 
limited. It  must  not  be  confined  to  wealth 
alone,  for  then  the  field  of  labor  for  uplift 
work  would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  ob- 
ject is,  of  course,  to  employ  only  the  best  legal 
talent.    The  organization  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
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TODAY  we  hear  on  all  sides  new  civi- 
lization, new  psychology  and  the  race 
goes  on  no  longer  content  to  march 
along  the  beaten  track.  Objective 
expression;  reasoning  from  effect  and  physical 
brain  consciousness  were  accepted  as  logical 
facts.  Today  there  is  a  larger  consciousness 
in  man,  a  fact  asserted  by  so  many,  supported 
by  evidence  so  wide  that  one  can  truly  say  the 
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fact  IS  beyond  dispute,  and  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  evidence  of  a  consciousness  wider  than 
the  ordinary  brain-conscicusness  is  touching  on 
the  overwhelming.  And  beyond  what  we  know 
normally  as  consciousness,  there  exists  a  great 
unknown  field  from  where  come  statements  so 
clear,  commands  so  definite  and  compelling  that 
they  overbear  reason  and  logic  of  the  human 
mind. 

And  this  is  new  thought,  new  civilization — 
simply  a  larger  consciousness,  a  dealing  more 
with  cause  than  effect — applying  subjective 
laws  to  objective  expressions,  bringing  higher 
truths  and  cosmic  laws  into  every  day  life. 
What  once  was  abnormal  is  now  super-normal, 
and  our  race  is  evolving  into  the  superman,  with 
higher  intelligence  and  spiritual  centers  open- 
ing to  contact  things  divine. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  new 
thought  and  new  civilization  are  the  new  idea 
of  God,  the  new  idea  of  man.  Know  thyself, 
and  what  really  is  and  not  what  it  seems  to 
be.  In  the  new  civilization,  men  worship  God 
face  to  face;  they  have  a  direct  inspiration  in- 
stead of  the  indirect  inspiration  of  the  past. 
There  is  not  a  thing  between  God  and  man, 
neither  priest,  king  nor  prophet,  but  man  has 
risen  to  the  Christ  consciousness.  There  was 
between  Christ  and  His  source  no  thing  of  sense 
or  sight,  and  He  taught  us  the  lesson  which 
the  new  civilization  understands:  "God  is  a 
spirit,  and  they  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."     God  is  a 
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great  universal  intelligence  manifesting  in  all 
things  seen  and  unseen.  There  is  only  one 
thing  in  existence — God — God  manifests  as 
consciousness,  force  and  substance  or  intelli- 
gence, action  and  form.  Form  is  God-con- 
sciousness expressed,  differentiated,  diversified. 
The  formless  is  God-consciousness  in  form  so 
light  that  it  does  not  reveal  as  form  to  the  hu- 
man intelligence.  There  is  only  the  one  life 
in  all  and  through  all  and  this  one  life  mani- 
fests in  its  own  way  from  atom  to  man. 

The  old  civilization  declared:  "There  is  no 
life  or  intelligence  in  matter."  The  new  work 
says  there  is  nothing  in  this  world,  or  all  the 
worlds  to  come  but  intelligence  in  some  form; 
material  at  any  place  is  only  the  physical  5  de 
of  the  divine  consciousness.  All  matter  is  ra- 
diantly alive  with  cosmic  intelligence.  It  is 
in  mineral,  vegetable,  animal  and  man.  Every 
grain  of  sand,  every  leaf,  tree,  plant,  flower, 
bird  or  beast  stands  forth  a  resplendent  point 
of  intelligence,  force  and  substance. 

The  whole  universe  has  become  to  the  man 
of  the  new  civilization,  simply  God-conscious- 
ness, and  he  contacts  God  at  every  turn  of  his 
path.  God  has  only  one  thing  out  of  which 
to  make  the  universes  and  man,  and  that  is 
Himself,  so  all  that  is  seen  or  unseen  is  God. 

To  the  old  civilization  with  its  old  idea  of 
God,  there  is  no  choice  but  to  become  what 
they  were — daulists.  To  the  new  civilization, 
there  is  no  choice  but  to  become  what  we  are 
— monists.  The  new  civilization  knows  only 
one  substance,  one  actino  and  one  intelligence, 
and  so  it  has  only  all  good,  with  positive  and 
negative  degrees  of  action  in  this  good.  The 
old  civilization  says:  "God  and  man,"  "good 
and  evil,"  "spirit  and  matter,"  "devil  and 
angel,"  "physical  and  spiritual."  The  new 
civilization  has  no  devil,  no  evil,  no  physical, 
no  spiritual,  but  simply  different  degrees  of 
God-consciousness  manifesting  in  its  own  way 
and  its  own  plan  so  that  the  "works  of  God 
may  be  fulfilled." 

With  this  new  idea  of  God,  we  become  free, 
whole  and  perfecting  individuals.  God  is  love, 
so  man  is  love.  God  is  justice,  and  lives  in  a 
realizing  sense  of  life's  eternal  laws.  He  passes 
on  in  his  daily  life  expressing  more  and  more 
of  the  perfection  and  privileges  which  belong 
to  him  by  the  law  of  divine  inheritance.  He 
is  real,  tangible,  a  never  changing  entity,  and 
man  has  a  continual  sense  of  His  indwelling 
ard  overshadowing  presence  and  is  always  one 
with  his  source. 

The  old  civilization  taught  that  man  was  a 
part  of  God,  a  reflection  of  God,  an  expres- 
sion of  God;  that  he  was  separate  from  God  in 
an  entirely  different  zone  of  consciousness,  and 


that  man  had  separated  himself  from  his  source 
through  sin  and  could  only  return  through  long 
cycles  of  conscious  prayerful  supplication.  Jesus 
taught  the  power  and  majesty  of  man  and  his 
place  and  responsibility  in  the  great  universal 
plan. 

New  thought  says  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion that  man  is  an  individualized  God;  that 
he  is  not  a  part  of  God,  not  a  reflection  of 
God,  not  an  expression  of  God,  not  a  ray  of 
God,  but  that  he  is  God-consciousness  itself  at 
the  human  point  of  manifestation.  Man  is  a 
creator,  a  receiver,  an  unfolder  of  God-con- 
sciousness, and  he  builds  his  own  world  by  his 
own  recognition  of  the  intelligence  of  substance. 
No  one  gives  to  man  but  himself,  no  one  takes 
away  from  him  but  himself.  He  is  universal 
intelligence,  substance  and  force  and  whatever 
he  has  or  has  not  is  simply  a  picture  of  his 
own  manifestation  of  divine  intelligence.  The 
universal  intelligence  is  always  in  manifestation. 
Man  must  meet  and  control,  direct  and  shape 
all  this  intelligence,  seen  and  unseen  to  his  own 
law. 

These  are  some  of  the  fundamentals  set 
forth  by  "The  New  Thought  of  New  Civiliza- 
tion," whose  founder.  Dr.  Julia  Seton  is  to- 
day in  our  midst,  and  who  has  organized  in 
our  city  a  New  Thought  Church,  holding  its 
meetings  in  Scottish  Rites  hall.  Dr.  Seton  is 
a  power  for  good,  and  one  of  the  strong,  up- 
lifting influences  of  the  day.  Her  masterly 
mind  comprehending  the  higher  truths  is  yet 
fine  and  practical  enough  to  tell  them  in  con- 
vincing and  logical  language  of  every-day. 
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Wlio  speaks  of  peace? 
Not  till  her  wings  shall  rise 
Out  of  a  crirruon  sea. 
Out  of  the  red, — the  n>hite- 
To  the  Celestial  blue. 


Hearts  of  oaI(  and  hearts  of  flame, 
Coeur  de  flamme  et  coeur  de  chene 
Speal(  not  to  us  of  peace 
When  Jeanne  D' Arc  leads. 


3  ^Myimi  oi 

(In  the  Wesl.) 
Bp  Katherine  Harvard. 

Saint  Georges  el  Saint  Michael! 

Out  of  a  golden  mist 

The])  rise  and  lead 

Saint  George!  and  Saint  Michael! 

Saint  George  and  Joan  of  Arc, 

Side  by  side. 
On  their  rvhite  steeds  the^  ride — 
Who  speal(s  of  peace. 
With  our  saints  leading  us 
To  our  death  ecstasy. 
To  Victor])! 
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Who  speal(s  of  peace? 
Not  till  her  rvings  shall  rise 
Out  of  a  crimson  sea. 
Out  of  the  red, — the  while— 
To  the  Celestial  blue. 


The  Teuton  wins — thin!(  ijou 
With  our  saints  leading  us? 
Not  while  ihe^  ride 
Their  while  steeds 

Side  b^  side. 
Saint  George!  and  Saint  Michael! 
And  Jeanne  D'  Arc  leads. 


THERE  has  come  to  us  a  charming  httle 
book,  very  dainty  in  its  outward  gel- 
up,  and  very  original  and  entertaining 
in  its  contents.  It  is  Molhe  Slater 
Merrill's  fantasy  of  the  Panama-Pacific  In- 
ternational Exposition,  and  of  all  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  read  of  the  great  fair,  there  has 
been  none  more  attractive  than  this. 


MRS.    MOI.I.IK    SI.ATKR  MKRRII.I. 


The  author  tells  about  the  wonders  of  the 
Jewel  City  from  a  flighty  sea-gull's  point  of 
view,  and  carries  out  the  idea  so  thoroughly  that 
by  the  time  we  have  finished  we  feel  that  the 
best  way  to  go  sight-seeing  that  ever  was 
thought  of  is  the  way  of  the  winged  tourist 
with  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes,  a  pair  of  strong 
pinions  and  no  luggage  whatever. 

"Captain  Gullible"  begins  his  flight  of 
fancy  in  "fowl"  weather  from  the  Farallones, 
and  after  a  hard  and  exciting  journey  he 
espies  the  Golden  Gate  gleaming  in  the  sun- 
shine, "golden  and  glorious,"  and  then  there 


bursts  upon  his  vision  that  which  he  could 
liken  only  to  the  city  of  his  dreams. 

The  naive  humor  of  the  Captain  is  irre- 
sistable,  and  his  encounter  with  an  aeroplane 
and  ingenuous  comments  upon  it,  are  rare 
good  reading.  He  sees  everything  at  the 
Exposition  and  tells  his  impressions  in  a  style 
all  his  own.  He  has  a  flirtation  with  the  Mer- 
maid in  the  Lagoon,  and  uses  the  lake  as  a 
bathtub,  the  wall  of  the  South  Garden  as  a 
[  lorrepade,  and  occupies  his  spare  time  flying 
round  and  round  the  Tower  of  Jewels,  trying 
to  count  the  gems. 

His  modest  assumption  that  the  enormous 
crowds  have  gathered  in  what  he  calls  the  Roy- 
al Gardens  to  see  him,  is  the  light  touch  of 
humor  that  the  author  allows  to  sway  her  in 
telling  of  the  wonders  and  beauties  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  this  touch  though  light  is  sure — 
for  it  is  what  makes  the  little  book  "quite 
different." 

This  sparkling  description  of  the  Exposition 
we  must  not  mar  by  comment.  A  reviewer 
IS  a  ruthless  person  as  a  rule,  but  he  has  to 
reach  high  up  to  catch  a  sea-gull  and  pluck 
a  quill  wherewith  to  write  his  humble  praise 
of  "Gullible's  Travels." 

Mrs.  Merrill  is  a  Californian.  Her  father 
was  a  pioneer  and  came  across  the  plains  from 
Arkansas  in  1852,  settling  in  Lassen  county, 
when  Lassen  county  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
it  belonged  to  Nevada  or  California. 

She  has  written  many  excellent  stories  for 
children,  some  of  which  are  used  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  graded  schools.  One 
can  see  that  she  has  a  keen  knowledge  of  the 
mind  of  the  child,  and  a  rare  ability  to  im- 
part useful  information  in  attractive  form. 
h     L  l, 

Germany  complains  that  the  neutrals  aren't 
marking  their  ships  plain  enough. 

Probably  doesn't  want  to  run  any  chance  of 
missing  them. — Don  Marquis. 


Mrs.  Jeanne  Francoeur, 
Phelan  Building, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur.- 

/  Value  the  friendship  and  confidence  evi- 
denced b^  the  splendid  articles  appearing  in 
September's  issue  of  "Everywonian,  "  advocat- 
ing support  of  m^  candidacy  for  the  office  of 
Mavor. 

I  hope  I  niav  always  merit  this  good  will, 
and  the  eulogistic  references  made  to  me  there- 
m. 

Please  accept  my  sincere  lhan!(s 

V^ery  cordially  yours, 
JAMES  ROLPH,  JR. 

Mayor. 

Said  Borough  President  Marks  at  San  Fran- 
cisco— it  being  Manhattan  Day — "We  do  not 
consider  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  a  local 
affair."  In  other  words,  we  don't  care  a  con- 
tinental for  the  little  distance  between  oceans. — 
N.  Y.  Sun. 

v-lj*  ti* 
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Villa  shouldn't  have  told  the  United  States 
to  go  to  Hell.  He  should  have  said,  "Come 
to  Hell." — Don  Marquis. 
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Turning  now  briefly  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  the  early  writers,  it  was  the 
humorists  that  first  won  general  recognition,  and 
of  these  the  earliest  and  the  most  popular  was 
Lieutenant  George  hi.  Derby,  who  wrote  over 
the  pen-names  "John  Phoenix"  and  "John  P. 
Squibob."  His  contributions  to  Cahfornian 
papers  and  magazines  were  collected  in  two 
volumes,  "The  Squibob  Papers,"  1855,  and 
"Phoenixiana,"  in  1859,  which  are  full  of  the 
boisterous  fun  that  causes  the  loud  guffaw 
rather  than  the  quiet  humor  that  calls  forth  the 
appreciative  smile.  In  its  extravagance,  irrever- 
ence, abandon,  and  occasional  bad  taste,  it  is 
well-nigh  Rabelaisian.  He  was  really  the 
founder  of  a  school  of  Californian  humorists; 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  followers  being 
Stephen  Massett,  A.  Delano,  Prentice  Mulford, 
Charles  Henry  Webb,  "Mark  Twam,"  Bret 
Harte,  and  Ambrose  Bierce. 

The  early  poetry  was  so  abundant  that  Harte 
wrote  in  the  '90's  that  "it  seemed  as  if  most 
of  the  able-bodied  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  had  been  in  the  habit  of  some  time  of 
expressing  themselves  in  verse";  but  for  the  most 
part  it  was  mediocre  in  quality  and  lacked 
any  distinguishing  note.  Three  early  writers 
produced  enough  poems  to  warrant,  in  their 
own  judgment  or  that  of  their  friends,  their 
re-publication  m  separate  volumes:  James  Linen, 
who  had  achieved  some  reputation  as  a  poet  in 
his  native  Scotland  before  coming  to  America 
and  was  honored  while  in  New  York  with  the 
friendship  of  William  CuUen  Bryant,  to  whom 
he  dedicated  his  collected  poems;  John  Roliin 
Ridge,  a  half-breed  Cherokee  Indian,  who  was 
well-known  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state  as 
an  able  newspaper  editor;  and  Edward  Pollock, 
a  native  of  Philadelphia  who  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1852  and  at  first  followed  his  trade  as 
a  sign-painter.  The  last  was  decidedly  the 
most  gifted  of  the  three,  and,  though  entirely 
self-trained,  without  a  day's  schooling  in  his 
life,  attained  net  only  the  power  of  expressing 
himself  in  technically  correct,  limpid,  musical 
verse  but  of  writing  a  clear,  vigorous  prose 
style,  as  his  "Thoughts  toward  a  New  Epic" 
in  the  "Pioneer"  showed.  He  took  up  the 
study  of  the  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1855,  but  died  three  years  later  at  the  age 
of  thirty-six.  It  is  significant  that  the  volume 
of  his  poems  did  not  appear  until  1876,  nearly 
twenty  years  later,  when  they  were  collected 
by  former  friends  on  whom  he  had  made  an 
ineffaceable  impression  and  published  by  a 
prominent  Eastern  firm.  His  "Olivia"  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman  found  worthy  of  in- 
clusion in  his  "American  Anthology,"  but  "The 
Chandos  Portrait,"  one  of  the  most  striking 
tributes  ever  paid  to  Shakespeare,  is  per- 
haps  his   best   known   poem.     I   once  heard 
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Joaquin  Miller  quote  from  it,  and  comment 
— "That's  by  Pollock.  You  young  fellows 
don't  know  Pollock.  If  he  had  lived,  he'd 
have  overtopped  all  of  us!" 

The  best  work  of  the  other  early  Cali- 
fornian poets  may  be  read  in  two  collections: 
"Outcroppings,"  which  Harte  edited  in  1867 
and  years  later  referred  to  as  a  "rather  com- 
monplace collection,  and  I  fear  I  can  not  claim 
for  it  even  that  merit";  and  "The  Poetry  of 
the  Pacific,"  which  "May  Wentworth  "  issued 
in  the  following  year,  partly  to  salve  the 
wounded  vanity  of  those  who  had  had  no 
representation  in  the  previous  collection.  A 
perusal  of  these  volumes  is  somewhat  depressing; 
few  of  the  verses  have  any  local  color  or  pecu- 
liarly Californian  flavor  and  most  of  the  writers 
evidently  mistook  aspiration  for  inspiration. 

Harte  himself  v,'as  one  of  the  first  to  give 
adequate  expression  in  verse  to  certain  phases 
of  Californian  life  and  certain  aspects  of  Cali- 
fornian scenery.  With  him  in  this  respect  are 
Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  today  the  one  link  that 
connects  that  past  with  our  present — all  honor 
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to  her! — Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  Joaquin 
Miller,  and  Edward  Rowland  Sill.  Different 
as  they  are  in  other  respects,  they  are  alike  in 
that  each  found  inspiration  in  typically  Califor- 
nian scenes  which  their  poems  strove  to  present 
or  interpret.  But  even  in  their  manner  of  do- 
ing this  they  differ:  Miss  Coolbrith's  nature 
poems  are  exquisitely  finished  miniatures  of 
the  gentler  aspects  of  nature  here;  from  a  fuller 
— not  to  say  overloaded — palette  Miller  painted 
large  subjects  on  a  large  canvas;  Stoddard 
suffused  his  genre  pictures  with  "the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land" ;  and  Sill  was  the 


philosophical  poet,  the  interpreter  of  nature  fully 
as  much  as  the  painter.  1  oo  little  appreciated 
while  among  us,  Sill  is  now  generally  felt  to  be 
the  truest  poet  that  can  be  called  Californian; 
and  this  because  so  small  a  portion  of  his 
work  IS  distinctively  Californian  either  in  sub- 
ject-matter or  tone.  It  might  have  been  written 
anywhere,  and,  unlike  the  verses  of  which  this 
has  been  said,  is  most  highly  appreciated  in  the 
most  cultured  communities.  In  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  small  boy  who  had  been  named 
for  him,  not  because  his  parents  knew  the  man 
or  much  about  his  personality,  but  solely  be- 
cause of  their  admiration  of  his  poetry.  To 
Sill  may  be  applied  Byron's  tribute  to  Mar- 
ceau,  "He  had  kept  the  whiteness  of  his  soul, 
and  thus  men  o'er  him  wept";  lines  that  I  first 
heard  from  his  own  hps. 

It  was  in  serious  fiction  that  the  early  Cali- 
fornian literature  was  weakest.  But  one  story 
published  in  the  '50's  seems  to  have  attracted 
much  attention  outside  of  the  state,  "The 
Eventful  Nights  of  August  20th  and  21st," 
which  the  editor,  F.  C.  Ewer,  published  i>  the 
"Pioneer"  in  1854.  In  a  realistic  manner,  that 
recalls  Poe's  pseudo-scientific  stories  but  was 
independent  of  them,  Mr.  Ewer  gave  an  account 
said  to  have  been  communicated  to  him  by  one 
recently  deceased,  of  the  condition  of  the  soul 
in  an  intermediate  state  between  this  life  and 
the  life  everlasting.  It  was  considered  by 
spiritualists  a  genuine  communication  and  as 
such  was  reprinted  in  one  of  their  journals  in 
the  East  and  widely  commented  upon.  It  was 
not  intended  as  a  "hoax  story,"  but  as  such  it 
made  its  fame;  and  this  may  have  suggested  to 
W.  H.  Rhodes,  "Caxton,"  the  hoax  tales  that 
some  twenty  years  later  he  contributed  to  the 
local  newspapers:  "The  Case  of  Summerfield," 
"The  Telescopic  Eye,"  and  "John  Pollfexen." 

It  was  Harte  who  first  produced  stories  that 
at  one  and  the  same  time  reflected  Californian 
life,  had  a  distinctive  tone,  and  showed  real 
literary  ability.  To  quote  his  own  words: 
"From  1  862  to  1  866,  he  produced  'The  Soci- 
ety Upon  the  Stanislaus'  and  'The  Story  of 
M'liss' — the  first  a  dialectical  poem,  the  second 
a  Californian  romance — his  first  efforts  towards 
indicating  a  peculiarly  characteristic  Western 
American  literature."  To  the  second  number 
of  the  "Overland"  he  contributed  "The  Luck 
of  Roaring  Camp,"  which  was  followed  by 
"  Tennessee's  Partner,  "  "The  Outcasts  of 
Poker  Flat,"  and  similar  stories;  and  his  fame 
was  made.  Six  or  eight  of  his  tales  were  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  in  Boston  in  1870,  and  in 
the  following  year  Harte  left  California,  and, 
( Conlinued  on  page  25 ) 
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LL  A  ^'OMAN'S  club  in  Alaska!  I 
/\  didn't  know  there  were  so  many 
/  %  white  women  in  any  one  Alas- 
kan town,  "  exclaimed  a  lady 
from  Boston,  as  she  leveled  her  camera  at  a 
group  of  twenty-three  stylishly  gowned  matrons, 
on  the  piazza  of  one  of  the  company  s  cottages 
at  Petersburg. 

An  Admiral  Line  steamer  lay  at  the  dock. 
A  warm  June  sun  flooded  the  picturesque  little 
berg  in  Wrangell  Narrows.  Some  five  score 
wonder-seekers  swarmed  the  high  plank  side- 
walks in  search  of  thrills.  The  Woman's 
Club  of  Petersburg,  Alaska,  was  holding  a  reg- 
ular meeting  at  the  home  of  its  president,  and 
had  just  adjourned  to  the  spacious  verandah 
for  refreshments. 

But  Petersburg  was  only  three  days"  journey 
from  Seattle. 

"Let's  organize  an  improvement  society," 
said  one  of  three  white  women  in  the  hospital 
parlor  at  Konuluk,  one  bright  October  day. 

They  did,  and  elected  the  Konuluk  teacher 
president,  the  Kanakanak  teacher  secretary,  and 
the  trained  nurse  at  the  hospital  vice-president. 
Doctor  L.  H.  French,  of  San  Francisco,  resi- 
dent physician,  in  the  employ  of  the  United 
States  Government,  whose  guests  they  were  at 
that  time,  was  made  an  honorary  member.  And 
right  there  began  a  campaign  for  better  housing 
of  the  natives  of  that  region,  and  for  better  mail 
service  for  the  winter  residents  of  Bristol  Bay. 

Kanahanak  was  a  lone  Eskimo  village  on 
the  western  side  of  the  bay,  five  miles  from  Ko- 
nuluk at  high  tide  in  fair  weather,  a  hundred 
miles  distant  when  the  bay  was  a  mass  ot 
crunching  icebergs.  Five  miles  in  a  kyak  at 
a  dollar  a  mile. 

Have  any  of  the  California  club  women  trav- 
eled in  a  kyak?  Well,  a  kyak  is  one  of 
Beelzebub's  sloes.  It  is  made  of  sea-lion 
skin  stretched  over  a  willow  frame.  Passen- 
gers must  crawl  into  the  tec  of  the  shoe.  Pas- 
sengers are  usually  women,  children  and  dogs. 
Then  Mr.  Eskimo  inserts  the  lower  half  of 
his  body  in  the  ankle  of  the  boat,  draws  his 
water-proof  parka  over  the  opening  to  make 
sure  no  water — nor  air — will  get  into  the  shoe, 
and  starts  merrily  over  the  stormy  water. 

On  this  particular  day  there  were  no  kyaks 
abroad.  The  end  of  navigation  was  at  hand, 
and  the  government  physician  had  to  make  one 
more  trip  across  the  bay  before  the  winter 
freeze-up  housed  his  gasoline  launch.  1  he 
secretary  ol  the  new  club  gave  mental  thanks 
at  the  start,  but  alas,  not  at  the  finish.  Out  of 
the  North  came  one  of  those  unexpected  gales 
for  which  the  Nushagak  is  famous.  Dark- 
ness  dropped.     A   shivering   sea-sick  woman 
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was  landed  at  the  foot  of  a  sleet-covered  pre- 
cipice a  mile  from  her  isolated  home,  after 
the  little  egg-shell  launch  had  been  driven 
twenty-five  miles  from  its  course.  Halfway 
up  the  precipice  she  lost  her  footing  and  slid 
into  the  freezing  creek  below.  Half  a  dozen 
bog-holes  claimed  her  as  she  "broke  trail"  in 
the  dark  across  the  brush-covered  tundra.  It 
was  a  much-exhausted  and  bedraggled  club 
woman  that  unlocked  the  door  of  the  fireless 
schoolhouse-residence  and  practiced  "Christian 
Science  "  on  a  sprained  wrist.  Later  she  heard 
that  the  doctor  and  his  assistant  had  fou?.d 
shelter  at  a  friendly  jail,  where  resided  another 
white  man  and  his  wife.  The  wife  became  a 
member  of  the  new  club,  and  the  husband, 
deputy  United  Stales  marshal  for  that  district, 
was  made  an  honorary  member. 
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The  second  meeting  of  the  new  society  was 
held  at  Kanakanak  when  sleighing  was  good. 
The  members  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay 
arrived  in  a  dog-sled,  escorted  by  the  1  yone 
(chief)  of  Konuluk,  and  a  young  man  who 
was  government  teacher  at  a  post  farther  up 
the  coast.  They  had  camped  out  two  nights 
on  the  trip,  and  experienced  the  delights  of  a 
fur  sleep-bags  in  a  snowdrift  at  thirty  below 
zero. 

This  time  the  club  visited  the  igloo-dwellirgs 
of  Kanakanak,  and  discussed  the  needs  of  the 
neighborhood  over  the  tea  cups  in  the  school- 
house  kitchen,  while  the  visiting  tyone  was 
entertained  in  the  council-house  of  the  village. 
The  records  of  the  meeting  set  forth  the  facts 
that  a  piece  of  reindeer  meat  brought  by  the 
rnaii  from  Chogiuiig  was  exchanged  for  a  dried 


apple  pie  made  by  the  teacher  of  Kanakanak, 
and  that  the  meeting  was  adjourned  to  Dilling- 
ham jail  where  the  members  spent  the  night. 

The  records  also  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
honorary  members  were  absent.  Doctor  French 
was  away  with  his  reindeer  herder,  visiting 
some  of  the  forty-three  native  settlements  en- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  the  marshal,  who  was 
postmaster,  had  gone  to  Nushagak  for  the  mail. 
Four  thousand  patients  may  not  appear  many  to 
San  Francisco  physicians,  especially  when  the 
majority  can  only  be  visited  twice  a  year, 
but  please  remember  that  the  patients  were 
scattered  over  an  area  of  a  thousand  square 
miles  of  the  wildest  coast  of  Alaska. 

Being  wife  of  the  postmaster  was  not  an 
enviable  position,  especially  as  the  postoffice 
was  located  in  the  jail,  and  hotels  and  road- 
houses  were  unknown  in  that  vicinity.  When 
the  club  members  reached  the  habitation  of 
their  evening  hostess,  they  found  the  floor-space 
all  pre-empted  by  "mushers  "  who  had  come 
from  the  westward  for  their  mail.  1  ucked 
away  in  their  sleeping-bags  the  weary  while 
men  dreamed  of  the  world  they  had  once 
known,  while  the  marshal-postmaster  claimed 
the  same  amount  of  floor-space  of  his  fellow- 
official  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

Uncle  Sam  makes  no  provision  for  feeding 
his  patrons  while  they  wait  for  their  mail.  The 
honorary  membership  of  that  club  had  swelled 
to  nineteen  when  the  breakfast  bell  called  the 
active  members  and  the  jailor  to  breakfast. 
Likewise  the  private  bookkeeping  of  the  hostess 
showed  fifty-one  meals  charged  to  "total  loss," 
when  seven  spent  dogs  stopped  at  the  jail  door, 
and  the  postmaster  reported  no  mail.  He  had 
been  gone  eleven  days.  As  the  club  was 
organized  for  improvement  purposes,  no  record 
was  made  of  the  tributes  to  Uncle  Samuel, 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  disappointed 
exiles  as  they  started  on  their  long  "mush" 
into  the  wilderness,  but  the  club  members  after- 
wards learned  that  the  mail-carrier  had  been 
murdered  on  his  route  up  the  Alaskan  peninsula. 

Many  times  the  club  members  enjoyed  the 
hospitality  of  that  little  jail,  but  when  the 
spring  break-up  of  the  ice  isolated  each  com- 
munity around  the  bay,  the  meetings  were 
limited  to  thofe  members  who  resided  within 
visiting  distance.  One  of  them  in  particular 
is  worthy  of  notice.  An  insane  Chinaman 
had  escaped  from  jail  and  headed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Kanakanak.  While  the  marshal  and  his 
men  were  trailing  him,  the  marshal's  wife  went 
to  the  Kanakanak  schoolhouse,  where  the  club 
secretary  lived  alone,  almost  a  mile  from  her 
village,  and  notified  her  of  the  escape. 

The  two  club  women  headed  a  posse  of 
( Contiued  on  page  31) 
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The  San  Francisco  Center 
The  San  Francisco  Center  gave  a  luncheon 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  September  1 8th,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  J.  Borden  Harriman  of  New 
York,  who  was  appointed  by  President  Wilson 
to  represent  the  general  public  on  the  United 
States  Commission  on  Industrial  Relations. 
Mrs.  Harriman  spoke  after  luncheon  on  the 
subject  of  the  social  unrest  and  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  of  the  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

The  speaker  was  introduced  by  the  president. 
Miss  Marian  Delaney,  and  made  a  most  agree- 
able impression  on  her  audience.  Her  personal 
appearance  is  most  attractive  and  unusual,  and 
her  grasp  of  her  big  subject  is  sure.  In  say- 
ing that  the  most  important  phase  of  the  in- 
dustrial situation  in  America  i?  industrial  edu- 
cation, she  made  us  realize  that  she  has  put  her 
finger  on  the  vital  spot  of  the  labor  question. 
She  spoke  of  the  labor  troubles  in  Colorado, 
her  experiences  among  them,  and  of  meeting 
"Mother  Jones,"  whom  she  "came  to  have 
a  real   affection   and  respect  for." 

President  Wilson  appointed  the  Commission 
to  look  into  the  matter  of  social  unrest,  and 
Mrs.  Harriman  is  the  only  woman  member  of 
that  Commission.  The  President  in  appointing 
her,  said  "What  I  want  is  a  woman  who  can 
reach  the  women  and  children;  a  woman  who 
can  stand  in  the  middle  and  see  both  sides 
of  the  question." 

One  can  see  that  this  expressed  desire  of 
the  President  has  had  a  great  influence  upon 
Mrs.  Harriman  during  her  work.  She  is  try- 
ing to  see  both  sides.  She  spoke  of  the  chasm 
between  capital  and  labor  and  the  necessity  of 
cwners  and  operators  understanding  one  an- 
other. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  speaker's  table  one 
recognized  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding,  Dr. 
C.  S.  Tucker,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover  and  Miss 
Anne  Martin. 

Another  very  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Center  was  the  one  at  the  St  Francis 
Hotel  on  September  24th,  when  Myron  T. 
Herrick,  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  France  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  addressed  the  members  at 
a  luncheon,  and  told  in  his  own  attractive 
manner  of  the  wonderful  work  done  by  the 
Americans  in  France. 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover,  whose  work  in  London 
in  connection  with  the  Belgian  relief  fund,  is 
well  known,  spoke  to  the  Center  at  their  head- 
quarters on  October  5th. 

Tamalpah  Center 
The  Tamalpais  Center  Woman's  Club,  at 
its  regular  meeting  at  Kentfleld,  heard  Mrs. 
Percy  S.  King,  San  Francisco  president  of 
C.  F.  W.  C,  speak  on  "Federation  and  What 
It  Means." 
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Sorosis  Club. 
Never  have  we  seen  the  rooms  of  the  So- 
rosis Club  look  more  beautiful,  and  never  was 
the  feeling  of  genial  hospitality  more  preva- 
lent, than  on  the  afternoon  when  Sorosis  en- 
tertained the  hosts  and  hostesses  of  the  Expo- 
sition. Hundreds  of  invitations  were  sent  cut 
to  members  of  the  households  of  the  foreign 
and  state  buildings,  as  well  as  to  prominent 
society  and  club  members,  and  many  distin- 
guished visitors  to  the  city.  The  rooms  were 
filled  with  a  gay  and  fashionable  crowd,  and 
the  floral  decorations  were  particularly  beauti- 
ful. 

The  following  ladies  received  their  guests: 
Mrs.  Sewell  Dolliver,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelly,  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Vail,  Mrs.  William  B.  Lamar,  Mrs. 
John  R.  Robertson,  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  Thomas  E. 
Havens  and  Mrs.  Edward  B.  Young. 

The    Corona  Club 

Corona  honored  itself  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Knight  on  the  afternoon  of  September  23d. 
Mrs.  Knight  IS  president  of  the  club,  and  when 
her  fellow  members  presented  her  with  a 
basket  of  beautiful  roses  and  congratulations 
on  her  ascendency  to  president  of  the  State 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  of  California, 
she  said,  "Corona  is  my  club.  Any  honor 
that  comes  to  me  comes  to  Corona.  And  if  I 
fail,  I  know  that  I  can  find  refuge  in  Corona." 

Receiving  with  Mrs.  Knight  were  Mrs. 
Jennie  Partridge  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Lewis, 
the  vice-presidents;  Mrs.  James  Rolph  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Frank  Dalton,  Mrs.  Robert  Wallace,  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Webster,  Mrs.  Clyde  Brown  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Seagar. 


California  Club. 
Ever^rvoman  had  the  pleasure  of  a  little  visit 
with  Mrs.  D.  J.  MacMaster,  president  of  the 
California  Club,  the  other  day,  and  was  told 
many  of  the  plans  of  this  enterprising  institu- 
tion. 

Mrs.  MacMaster,  herself  the  very  spirit  of 
unostentatious  efficiency,  has  an  able  and  strong 
executive  staff  of  officers  in  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott 
and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Sponogle,  vice-president ;  Mrs. 
George  Breck,  treasurer,  and  Miss  S.  Patch, 
Miss  K.  Gilles  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Lucas,  secre- 
taries. 

The  club  opened  its  season  with  a  reception 
in  the  California  building  at  the  Exposition,  giv- 
en in  honor  of  the  officials  of  the  Exposition. 

Mrs.  MacMaster  said  to  our  representative, 
"We  are  taking  up  the  work  of  having  the 
statue  'The  End  of  the  Trail'  placed  on  Lin- 
coln Highway,  and  'Creation'  in  Golden  Gate 
Park.  We  have  started  this.  Of  course  there 
are  always  plenty  of  people  to  take  an  in- 
terest when  a  thing  is  once  started.  We  hope 
that  everybody  will  work  and  help  us  in  this 
task,  which  is  one  that  needs  the  assistance 
of  all  to  carry  it  through.  " 

Mrs.  MacMaster  also  spoke  of  the  fountain 
the  civic  department  of  the  club  presented  to 
the  Exposition  and  placed  in  front  of  the  Ser- 
vice building.  And  of  the  work  the  Outdoor 
Art  League  department  is  doing  toward  the 
preservation  of  the  Fine  Arts  building. 

"This  year,"  she  said,  "We  are  working 
on  the  legislation  on  kidnapping.  We  want  to 
have  a  treaty  made  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan,  with  a  clause  making  kidnapping 
a  crime.  It  is  a  crime  in  this  country,  but  not 
in  Japan.  When  children  are  kidnapped  and 
taken  to  Japan  there  is  no  redress.  We  have 
a  special  case  now  that  we  are  working  on, 

"We  will  have  a  lecture  on  'Compulsory 
Voting'  by  Ernesto  Nelson  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  in  November." 
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IVomens  Legislative  Council 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  California,  which  will  take  place  at  10 
a.  m.  on  October  30th,  in  the  assembly  hall, 
Phelan  building,  will  be  the  most  important 
in  the  history  of  the  Council. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Harbaugh  of  Sacramento  is 
president.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Herrick  of  Berkeley 
is  vice-president. 

New  officers  will  be  elected  at  the  meetinij 
on  the  30th.  Mrs.  Robert  Burdetle  of  Pasa- 
dena, is  chairman  of  the  nominating  commir- 
tee.  The  revision  of  constitution  committee,  of 
which  Miss  Julia  George  is  chairman,  will  re- 
port. 

The  work  of  the  Legislative  Council  is  to 
be  highly  commended.  Besides  getting  many 
important  bills  through,  it  has  assisted  the  or- 
ganizations belonging  to  it  with  their  bills,  and 
has  brought  strong  enough  pressure  to  bear  lo 
kill  several  pernicious  bills.  It  has  kept  organ- 
izations and  individuals  in  touch  with  legisla- 
tion in  which  they  were  directly  interested. 

The  California  Civic  League  fas  started  a 

new  term  with  a  new  set  of  officers.  Mrs. 
Coolidge  as  President,  Miss  Julia  George  as 
first  vice-president,  Mrs.  Florence  Locke  as  sec- 
ond vice-president.  Miss  Pauline  Warner  as 
third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Walter  Brown  as 
treasurer.  Miss  Muriel  Ransom  as  recording 
secretary.  Dr.  Mary  Jones  Mentzer  as  corre- 
sponding secretary,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Bridge 
as  auditor. 

Outdoor  Art  Club 

The  splendid  work  of  the  Outdoor  Art  Club, 
which  always  commands  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  our  readers,  has  not  yet  started 
for  the  year,  but  we  know  that  Mrs.  Meyer 
Jacobs,  the  president,  and  her  two  vice-piesi- 
dents,  Mrs.  Antonio  Perry  and  Mrs.  O.  C. 
Cappleman,  are  planning  to  begin  their  active 
work  shortly. 

The   Sequoia  Club 

The  social  activities  of  the  Sequoia  C  lub 
have  been  more  than  usually  interesting  during 
the  past  month.  Its  dramatic  evening  directed 
by  Dr.  C.  B.  Root ;  its  Chinese  dinner  with 
Commissioner  Chin  Chi  as  guest  of  honor,  and 
its  reception  to  K.  C.  B.,  prove  that  this  cele- 
brated club  is  living  up  to  its  reputation. 

La  Mesa  Redonda  Club 

At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Mesa  Redonda 
with  its  president  Mrs.  Charles  Wright  pre- 
siding, a  most  interesting  talk  was  given  by 
Miss  Margaret  McGovern,  chairman  of  the 
Highway  Department,  New  Era  League,  on 
"Civic  Betterment,"  a  highly  instructive  one, 
by  a  woman  who  knows  her  subject  and  has 
her  city's  welfare  at  heart.  Mrs.  C.  J.  Woll, 
in  charge  of  the  program,  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  musical  part  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  Miss  Keyser  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Freier. 


Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Society  of  Pioneers 
The  president,  Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps, 
and  her  officers,  Mrs.  Robert  White,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Burnett,  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall, 
Mrs.  Jerome  Madden  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke 
Holliday  (vice-presidents)  ;  Mrs.  H.  P.  Triccu 
and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Shurtleff  (secretaries),  gave  a 
characteristically  enjoyable  afternoon  at  the 
Fairmont  to  the  friends  of  the  auxiliary. 
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Ever])rvoman  is  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
public  the  interesting  piece  of  news  that  Mrs. 
Lovell  White,  respected  and  beloved  by  all 
club  women  and  public  spirited  Californians, 
has  been  made  President  Emeritus  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Club.  Among  the  manifold  wise  and 
popular  decisions  of  the  California  Club,  none 
has  ever  been  more  joyously  acclaimed  than 
this.  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  another  woman  of 
generous  heart  and  recognized  social  and  execu- 
tive ability,  who  is  vice-president  of  the  club, 
proposed  it  and  the  motion  was  unanimously 
carried.  Mrs.  Lovell  White's  noble  work  is 
too  well  known  to  our  readers  to  render  any 
mention  of  it  necessary  here,  but  the  remark  of 
a  proment  member  of  the  Californian  to  us, 
is  significant,  "Mrs.  White  is  always  the  per- 
son who  goes  and  does  a  thing  while  others  are 
talking  about  it."  Her  most  recent  achievement 
in  securing  the  Indiana  Building  at  the  Ex- 
position as  a  permanent  home  for  the  California 
Club,  redounds  to  her  credit.  The  building 
will,  of  course,  be  removed  from  its  present 
site  and  will  make  a  splendid  clubhouse  for 
this  the  most  efficient  of  our  clubs. 
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General  Federation  of  IVomens  Clubs 
At  the  General  Federation,  which  holds  its 
biennial  in  New  York  City  in  June,  1916, 
Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  will  be  made  the 
candidate  for  the  presidency  by  the  California 
women.  Mrs.  Cowles'  noble  action  three  years 
ago,  when  she  refused  to  accept  the  presidency 
in  order  that  the  general  federation  should 
hold  its  biennial  in  San  Francisco,  endeared 
her  to  all  California  club  women  and  they 
are  now  eager  to  show  their  appreciation. 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker  of  Texas,  the 
president,  is  an  intimate  friend  and  staunch 
admirer  of  Mrs.  Cowles,  and  has  announced 
herself  as  being  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Cowles  as 
her  successor. 

The  State  Federations  executive  board's 
announcement  of  Mrs.  Cowles  as  California's 
candidate  for  the  General  Federation  presi- 
dency was  unanimous,  as  was  also  that  the 
Los  Angeles  district  and  the  San  Francisco 
district,  and  the  delegation  will  go  from  Cali- 
fornia united  in  its  earnest  support  of  the  leader 
of  club  women  in  the  State  where  women's 
clubs  have  attained  the  height  of  their  great- 
ness. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Denniston  of  San  Francisco,  is 
chairman  of  the  committee  lo  conduct  this  cam- 
paign, and  her  committee  will  consist  of  mem- 
bers of  every  federated  club  in  the  State.  Mrs. 
Denniston's  active  usefulness  in  Federation 
work  for  many  years  is  well  known.  There 
was  strong  belief  at  one  time  that  she  could 
be  induced  to  accept  the  candidacy  for  one 
of  the  highest  offices  the  State  has  to  offer  its 
brilliant  women. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Ebell  Club 
of  Los  Angeles,  of  which  Mrs.  Cowles  is  a 
charter  member,  although  it  withdrew  from 
the  State  Federation,  will  send  a  delegation  of 
its  own  to  support  Mrs.  Cowles  at  the  New 
York  Convention. 
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IN  speaking  of  the  state  federation,  I  put 
this  question  to  one  of  our  active  members: 
"What  do  you  think  the  federation 
does  for  women  ?" 
"It  brings  us  together  at  the  state  and  dis- 
trict conventions,  and  we  become  acquainted 
and  exchange  ideas  from  our  different  view- 
points,— we  exchange  ideals,  too,  she  an- 
swered. 

"We  learn  also  of  the  things  and  affairs 
which  help  to  make  or  to  mar  our  own  lives 
in  our  various  communities.  Many  of  these 
things  and  affairs  we  have  not  been  hitherto 
cognizant  of  at  ail. 

"We  become  interested  in  a  common  cause 
or  purpose  and  we  soon  become  an  active  unit 
in  the  great  composite  body  of  women  which 
is  working  along  educational  lines  for  social 
betterment. 

"We  begin  by  helping  to  further  this  move- 
ment, each  in  her  own  seemingly  large  or  small 
way.  We  become  enthusiastically  in  earnest, 
and  work  with  will.  When  lo!  after  a  year 
or  two — perhaps  three — we  awake  to  the  reali- 
zation that  we  are  personally  receiving  the  bene- 
fit, the  unfoldment,  which  we  have  been  try- 
ing to  give.  In  a  word,  we  have  become  just 
that  much  more  in  proportion  to  the  effort  we 
have  honestly  made  in  seeking  to  help  others. 

"The  federation  of  clubs  is  making  for  right 
and  truth  and  justice.  It  is  doing  this  not 
from  one  angle  only,  but  from  the  various 
angles  which  concern  women  and  homes  and 
children.  The  work  is  moving  slowly,  because 
it  is  a  work  of  construction — always  construc- 
tion— and  its  building  must  endure. 

"Lastly,  I  would  say,  that  the  federation  is 
teaching  women  to  think  in  terms  of  humanity." 

"What  you  say  of  finding  yourself  in  the 
work  you  do  for  others,  is  true,"  I  remarked, 
"for  it  has  been  my  own  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  federation.  I  find,  also,  that  I 
become  just  that  much  more  to  myself,  in  pro- 
portion to  what  I  have  tried  to  be  to  others." 

I  turned  one  day  to  a  college  woman,  one 
of  our  most  valued  officers.  We  were  at  lunch- 
eon together  at  the  Town  and  Country  Club. 

"You  are  so  well  equipped  in  life,"  I  said. 
"You  are  in  a  position  to  do  much.  You 
have  home,  family — everything  to  be  desired. 
Why,  if  I  may  ask,  do  you  give  so  much  of 
your  time  and  energy — your  life  to  the  federa- 
tion? You  work  in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  I 
know,  and  are  successful.  There  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  dissension  and  turmoil  in  any 
large  body.  The  state  federation  numbers  over 
thirty  thousand  women.  Vital  differences  must 
occasionally  arise  to  mar  the  large  vision,  it 
must  needs  be  that  a  bar  of  discordant  notes 
will  sometimes  sweep  into  the  motif.  You, 
who  are  seeking  the  higher  harmonies  of  life, 
would  surely  rather  avoid  anything  tending  to 
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the  discordant." 

"I'll  tell  you,"  she  answered  in  a  compli- 
mentary way  which  I  knew  was  sincere,  "I 
get  my  reward  in  knowing  you,  and  you,  and 
you,"  pointing  to  those  of  us  who  were  her 
guests  at  the  table.  "I  shall  withdraw  from 
the  work  rather  than  neglect  my  family,  but 
I  am  able  to  find  myself  in  meeting  and  form- 
ing friendships  with  those  women  who  are  true 
to  a  trust,  who  are  in  earnest,  and  who  have 
a  purpose,  however  obscure  it  may  seem,  in 
hfe." 

"What  has  the  federation  done  for  you?"  I 
asked  of  the  woman  from  the  country. 

"What  has  the  federation  done  for  me?" 
she  questioned  back,  in  answer. 

"It  has  brought  me  into  touch  with  the 
town  and  city  women.  It  has  shortened  the 
distance  of  unseen  miles  between  their  lives  and 
mine,  until  now  I  have  but  to  pick  up  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  telephone,  the  federation,  and 
hear  the  countless  number  of  friendly  voices 
which  are  glad  and  willing  to  talk  with  me  of 
our  mutual  aims  and  purposes.  Aims  which 
lift  me  out  of  the  monotony  of  my  loneliness 
— of  purposes,  which  combined  with  patience, 
have  taught  me  that  all  true  work  is  never  end- 
ing. 

"The  federation  has  helped  me  to  find  my- 
self just  where  I  am,  as  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole.  When  we  go  to  our  conventions 
we  feel  this.  We  are  a  body  of  women,  in- 
terested in  women,  and  concerned  in  what  con- 
cerns women." 

I  met  once  at  a  state  convention,  a  little 
woman  from  the  farm. 

"We  have  a  hundred  and  ^ixty  acres,"  she 
told  me. 

"Yes,  I  do  a  good  deal  of  work  about. 
My  husband  is  something  of  an  invalid. 

"We  raise  mostly  grain. 

"We  go  to  bed  early,  very  early — by  8 
o'clock.  That  is  when  I  get  time  to  read  and 
to  study.     I  do  all  my  reading  in  bed." 

From  that  time  throughout  the  entire  year 
in  my  mind  I  assiduously  tucked  that  little 
woman  into  her  bed  each  night  at  8  o'clock. 
I  saw  her  at  the  next  convention.  She  al- 
ways appeared  elated  at  being  a  delegate.  Her 
face  shone  radiantly. 

"I  am  a  chairman  of  the  district  now,"  sle 
informed  me. 

"Are  you?"  I  replied,  "I  am  glad.  "  And 
I  was  glad. 

At  the  following  annual  district  convention 
she  read  a  report  and  a  paper.  Both  were 
written  concisely,  purposefully  and  intelligent- 
ly.    I  haven't  ceased  to  marvel  over  the  de- 


velopment of  the  ego  in  that  particular  case. 
I  have  marveled  enough  at  my  own  develop- 
ment in  the  work,  and  yet  it  has  been  as  noth- 
ing compared. 

"But,"  said  a  husband  lo  me,  in  discuss- 
ing the  federation,  "I  cannot  understand  why 
it  should  be,  and  yet  when  my  wife  goes  out 
as  chairman  of  so  and  so,  of  the  state  or  the 
district,  she  goes  out  wholly  and  solely  as  ?. 
woman,  and  not  as  my  wife  at  all.  Now,  1 
protest,  for  in  my  own  career,  my  wife  has 
been  my  only  inspiration.  It  is  to  her  that  I 
owe  all  of  my  success." 

"I  don't  know  how  you  are  going  to  man- 
age it,  "  I  replied,  "unless  you  somehow  en- 
ter into  it,  and  I  don't  know  how  you  could 
quite  do  that.  The  federation  is  working  para- 
mountly  for  women  and  children  and  the  home. 
Ultimately,  of  course,  this  must  also  entail 
'Man's  World,'  too! — somehow,  somewhere, 
sometime." 

The  soul  of  woman  has  been  reaching  out 
for  ages  to  find  its  own  expression.  It  has 
been  reaching  out  in  all  directions.  Suffrage 
is  one,  but  only  one  of  the  various  avenues 
through  which  it  may  express.  1  he  soul  of 
woman  has  been  endeavoring  to  throw  the 
cupidity,  the  servility,  the  dependency  which 
has  been  its  undesirable  heritage.  It  is  not 
trying  to  shirk  its  duties  or  responsibilities,  it 
is  simply  trying  to  look  the  world  squarely  in 
the  face  and  give  itself  unto  it  freely  in  lov- 
ing service. 

The  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  affords 
more  opportunities  for  women  to  express  than 
does  any  other  organization. 

Our  state  and  district  officers  and  chairmen 
are  among  the  most  efficient  women  in  the  state 
in  their  different  lines  of  work.  Each  one  is 
eager  and  willing  when  allying  herself  with  the 
federation  lo  serve  untiringly,  so  great  is  her 
faith  in  the  movement. 

After  Mrs.  Pennybacker,  president  of  the 
General  Federation,  returned  in  the  early  sum- 
mer from  her  trip  to  Alaska,  she  spoke  of  the 
eagerness  and  earnestness  of  their  desire  to 
know  more  of  its  meaning. 

In  speaking  of  the  two  clubs  which  were  in 
existence  there,  she  asked  one  of  the  presidents 
if  the  members  ever  had  to  be  taxed  for  being 
absent. 

"No,  indeed,  "  was  the  answer.  "We  con- 
sider it  the  greatest  of  disappointments  if  we 
are  forced  by  any  circumstance  lo  remain  away 
from  the  meetings.  It  is  only  the  need  of  our 
families  which  can  keep  us  away.  The  snow 
IS  nothing,  no  matter  how  deep  it  may  be." 

Do  not  these  expressions,  taken  at  random 
from  the  knowledge  gamed  through  my  own 
lime  of  service,  speak  more  for  what  the  fed- 
eration does  for  women  than  any  dissertation 
that  might  be  written? 
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The  Mclha  Recitals 

AS  usual  Madame  Melba  called  to- 
gether at  the  Cort  Theater  an  ex- 
clusive and  crowded  audience  and 
greatly  aroused  their  admiration.  So 
much  has  been  said  and  written   about  this 
famous  lady's   art   and  personality   that  cap- 
tious critics  are  well-nigh  silenced. 

When  I  first  heard  Madame  Melba  years 
ago  she  was  giving  a  series  of  recitals  in 
Berlin  with  the  great  master,  Joseph  Joachim. 
I  then  thought  she  was  the  possessor  of  the 
most  beautiful  voice  I  had  ever  heard.  Those 
deliciously  pure  tones  of  crystalline  brightness. 
£0  certain  through  the  entire  range,  reminded 
one  of  all  the  analogies  of  Nature  in  its 
spring-tide  bloom,  of  the  songs  of  the  birds, 
the  painting  on  the  butterfly's  wings,  the  tinting 
of  the  petals  of  the  rose  and  the  hilarity  of  the 
year  in  the  robes  of  May.  To  such  qualities 
of  voice  nature  has  added  an  extreme  flexi- 
bility of  execution, — but  I  felt  she  lacked 
what  her  co-partner  at  the  recitals  possessec' 
to  such  a  remarkable  degree,  an  intense  mag- 
netism and  spiritual  energy  which  rise  above 
the  mechanisms  of  form.  The  violinist  had  the 
great  moving  forces  which  lift  a  musician  into 
the  regions  of  rapturous  enthusiasm.  Since  then 
I  have  heard  Madame  Melba  many  times  but 
my  opinion  of  her  has  never  changed. 

Messrs.  Robert  Parker,  baritone,  and  Frank 
St.  Leger,  pianist,  worthily  supported  the  great 
prima  donna,  at  her  concerts  and  were  heart'ly 
applauded. 

San  Francisco's  Autumn  Musical  l-cstival 
While  the  terrible  carnage  is  going  on  in 
Europe  devastating  its  art  industries  and  man- 
hood, and  flinging  creations  of  centuries  '  into 
the  melting  pot  of  nothingness,  "  "ou,  pour  vivre, 
on  se  fait  tuer,"  we  should  lift  our  voices  in 
thankfulness  that  in  San  Francisco,  at  our 
wonderful  Jewel  City,  we  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  listening  to  a  grand  music  festival 
worthy  of  the  great  Exposition.  In  taking  ^ 
retrospective  glance  at  the  five  days'  doings, 
summarizing  results  without  individualizing 
them,  there  are  various  grounds  for  congra- 
tulation. In  all  respects  the  preparations  and 
execution  seem  to  have  produced  admirable  re- 
sults. The  arrangements  were  on  an  elaborate 
scale,  the  repertoire  rich  with  the  best  seitc- 
tions  of  oratoria  and  symphony;  the  orchestra 
under  the  able  baton  of  Max  Bendix,  the 
choral  parts  taken  by  excellently  drilled  voices, 
under  the  accomplished  generalship  of  Emil 
Mollenhauer,  and  the  soloist  artists  of  far 
more  than  local  fame,  all  tended  to  success. 
Among  the  principal  soloists  were  Mrs.  Grace- 
Bonner  Williams,  lyric  soprano;  Mme.  Flor- 
ence Mulford,  contralto;  Evan  Williams,  and 
George  Hamlin,  tenors;  Earl  Cartwright.  bari- 
tone, and  many  more.  The  festival  opened 
with  that  sublime  oratorio  "Eijah"  of  lofty 
unspeakable  thoughts  which  Mendelssohn  has 
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translated  into  more  than  eloquent  song,  and 
ended  with  Verdi's  "Requiem." 

The  Beethovan  Choral  Ensemble 
The  forming  of  this  ensemble  by  Mr.  Josiah 
Zuro  has  excited  a  strong  and  immediate  inter- 
est, judging  from  the  number  of  applications 
that  have  been  pouring  into  the  secretary's 
office.  This  is  good  news.  It  shows  a  fast 
growing  taste  for  the  higher  class  of  music  of 
which  oratorios,  symphonies  and  fugues  are  the 
exponents.     Mr.  Zuro  is  the  man  to  lead  the 
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undertaking  to  success.  f-Iis  former  successes 
have  been  marked,  and  most  of  his  previous 
studies  and  efforts  have  been  directed  to 
chorus  work.  Since  his  arrival  in  our  midst, 
when  he  first  conducted  the  Bevani  Opera 
Company,  we  have  known  him  as  a  sincere, 
energetic  and  hard-working  musician,  and  all 
who  join  his  chorus  school  will  be  given  ample 
opportunity  of  becoming  not  only  singers  but 
musicians  as  well,  as  the  entire  range  of  music 
from  the  old  masters  to  the  living  composers 
will  be  studied.  Such  an  institution  will 
have  a  decided  influence  on  the  cultivation  of 
public  musical  taste,  and  anything  which  looks 
toward  such  an  establishment  should  be  her- 
alded with  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Zuro  says  there 
will  be  ample  scope  for  the  efforts  of  local 
artists  and  a  liberal  field  for  American  com- 
posers, as  there  will  be  a  series  of  concerts 
given  at  which  besides  the  members  of  the 
school,  artists  of  distinction  will  be  heard. 
Twice  a  month  the  singers  will  have  a  musicale 
of  their  own  with  interesting  lectures  added. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Musical  Review 
The  beautiful  ard  voluminous  exposition 
edition  of  the  above  mentioned  musical  paper, 
published  by  Alfred  Metzger,  calls  for  more 
than  ordinary  comment.  Besides  the  abundance 
of  cuts,  by  which  it  is  rendered  more  interest- 
ing, the  valuable  reading  matter  on  musical 
topics  of  the  Exposition  and  by-gone  days 
of  San  Francisco's  musical  history  form  a  most 


attractive  feature  of  the  book.  Mr.  Metzger 
has  proved  himself  so  careful  and  well-informed 
that  all  he  gives  us  is  deserving  of  respectful 
attention  and  study. 

Olga  Sieeh  as  Soloist  with  the  Exposition 
Orchestra 

When  playing  Liszt's  E-flat  concerto  at  the 
Exposition,  Olga  Steeb  again  proved  to  be  an 
artiste  of  solid  qualifications,  a  musician  of  un- 
questioned devotion  in  her  attitude  towards  her 
art.  Her  playing  is  inspiring  and  has  a  breath 
and  preponderant  power  about  it  that  carries 
an  audience  by  storm.     How  fascinating  did 
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she  play  as  an  encore  Lizst's  "Un  sopiro 
Etude  and  Chopin's  dainty  Prelude.  Mr. 
Metzger  seems  right  when  he  states:  "Where 
are  all  those  fine  managers  who  seem  to  know 
all?  Where  are  all  those  smart  men  in 
charge  of  musical  destinies  who  claim  to  be 
able  to  make  successes  for  deserving  talent?" 
Here  is  a  very  promising  subject  to  experiment 
with. 

Our  Musical  Societies 
The  Pacific  Musical  Society  opened  the 
season  with  an  interesting  entertainment,  suf- 
ficiently so  to  make  the  rivals  look  anxiously 
after  their  laurels.  Mrs.  Tojeiti  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  presenting  such  an  enjoyable  pro- 
gram to  the  members.  The  vocal  contributions 
offered  were  by  Mme.  Viola  Ellis-Krake,  and 
were  executed  in  a  fashion  exceptionally  good. 
Her  beautiful  contralto  voice  was  heard  to  full 
advantage  in  Tschaikowski's  "Nur  wer  die 
Schnsucht  kennt"  and  Ozymandias"  and  in  sev- 
eral other  interesting  songs.  A  surprise  was 
sprung  on  the  audience  by  the  appearance  of 
Gandenzia  Salassa,  an  old-time  favorite,  who 
has  helped  to  make  the  history  of  the  old  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  San  Francisco's  most  popular 
theater.  He  was  vociferously  applauded. 
Then  Mr.  Arthur  Conradi  won  genuine  ap- 
preciation by  his  beautiful  violin-playing,  es- 
pecially the  Handel  Sonata.  Mr.  Conradi  is  a 
serious  artist,  constantly  striving  for  the  best 
there  is  in  music. 
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An  Eighteenth   Cenlurv  Concert 

What  promises  to  be  a  concert  of  originality 
and  of  interest  has  been  planned  by  Miss  Har- 
rington and  Miss  Estcourt  for  October  21st. 
Only  songs  and  instrumental  compositions  of  the 
eighteenth  century, — the  latter  to  be  played  by 
Mr.  Arthur  Conradi, — with  a  preference  by 
Mozart,  will  be  heard.  To  make  the  event 
more  attractive  and  to  please  those  who  "see" 
a  concert  more  than  "hear"  it,  the  ladies  will 
appear  in  the  costumes  of  that  period.  Miss 
Harrington  will  represent  Mozart's  first  sweet- 
heart, Aloysia  Weber,  later  the  celebrated  sing- 
er, Lange,  who  had  the  audacity  and  heart  to 
refuse  the  love  of  the  greatest  musical  genius 
the  world  has  known,  which  happily  for  him, 
was  accepted  later  by  her  less  brilliant,  but 
more  soulful  sister  Constanze.  Miss  Estcourt 
will  appear  as  Mozart's  sister  Maria  Anna. 

Madame  Foret 

Through  an  unfortunate  error  the  report  of 
the  charming  recital  given  by  above  mentioned 
chic  little  artist  was  omitted  in  our  last  edition, 
the  event  however  was  such  a  meritorious  one, 
that  it  deserves  mentioning  even  at  this  late 
hour.  Since  Madame  Foret  began  giving  these 
quaint  and  graceful  performances  of  the  folk- 
lore of  the  French  people  she  has  steadily 
gained  in  popular  appreciation  and  favor.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  her  genius  for  enter- 
tainment of  this  nature.  She  has  notable  power 
of  characterization,  fine  expression  and  sublime 
command  of  the  meaning  of  the  author. 

Gyula  Ormay  at  the  piano  added  greatly 
to  the  charm  of  the  evening. 
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Mr.    Trittenbach's  Recital 


Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  presented  one  of  his 
pupils  in  a  piano  recital  at  the  Sequoia  Hall. 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Trittenbach  is  the  young  pianist's 
name  who  made  his  first  appeal  to  the  public. 
Considering  that  Mr.  Trittenbach  has  studied 
with  Mr.  Mansfeldt  less  than  two  years  and 
had  received  hardly  any  instruction  previously, 
the  pupil  and  the  teacher  are  to  be  congratulat- 
ed on  the  good  work  done.  Mr.  Trittenbach 
IS  a  capable  young  artist  who  will  be  well  ad- 
vised to  continue  his  studies.  He  has  a  fine 
feeling  for  musical  expression  and  no  definite 
faults  that  prolonged  training  should  not  re- 
move. It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  ^ould 
have  realized  the  high  standard  of  perform- 
ance that  is  required  of  a  pianist  today,  in  so 
short  a  time,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  will  satisfy  all  requirements  later 
on. 


Paquila  M adriguera))  Rodon 
Straight  from  enterprising  Barcelona,  the  city 
of  majestic  old  sycamores,  where  Alfred  de 
Musset  was  exceedingly  happy  in  locating  his 
"Marquesa  Amareguy," — the  spirit  that  per- 
vades the  poem  is  found  there  in  the  very  air — 
a  young  genius  has  appeared  in  our  midst.  I  he 
program  she  played  for  me  at  my  studio  stamps 
her  as  such  in  the  word's  true  meaning.  I 
heard  a  very  interesting  Allegro  de  Concert 
by  her  teacher,  Granados,  the  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Barcelona,  Chopin  valse,  etudes 
and  polonaise,  Beethovan's  Sonata,  and  several 
of  her  own  compositions,  delightful  creations, 
"Les  Adieux  "  and  "St.  Francis  Walking  on 
the  Waves"  by  Liszt. 

The  fair  senorita  is  only  1 4  years  of  age 
and  has  besides  a  great  technique,  a  deep  in- 
sight into  the  meaning  of  the  music.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  a  brilliant  future  is  assured 
to  her.  She  does  not  speak  English,  but  like 
every  Barcelonian  who  makes  any  pretensions 
to  culture,  speaks  French  with  a  certain  sharp- 
ness in  the  dialect  that  reminds  one  of  the  dia- 
lects of  South  France.  Little  Paquita  is  an 
artist  today,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  par- 
ents understand  that  children  at  that  age  can- 
not stand  the  strain  and  struggle  of  artistic  life. 
There  is  a  sad  list  of  musicians  whose  genius 
was  spurred  on  so  severely  that  the  promi;  e  they 
showed  was  deadened  before  they  reached 
maturity.  Senorita  Paquita  Le  deseo  una  car- 
rera  feliz  y  de  buen  exito. 


having  accepted  an  offer  from  the  "Atlantic," 
never  returned.  After  writing  on  other  sub- 
jects with  but  indifferent  success,  he  re- 
curred to  the  vein  that  he  had  worked  so  pro- 
'80's  there  was  comparatively  little  creative  lit- 
of  those  who  had  gone.  During  the  '70's  and 
which  was  produced  was  decidedly  inferior  to 
great  ability  came  forward  to  take  the  places 
that  which  had  preceded.  The  state  was  un- 
erature  produced  in  California,  and  most  of  that 
calling,  but  for  some  time  no  new  writers  of 
Those  who  remained  were  true  to  their  high 
fitably  and  to  his  death,  in  1902,  produced 
stories  of  early  California  life.  He  "fed  not 
on  the  advancing  hours";  and  none  of  his  later 
stories  equalled  those  that  appeared  in  the 
early  numbers  of  the  "Overland." 

As  with  Harte,  so  with  several  other  of 
the  early  Californian  writers  who  achieved  suc- 
cess. The  very  success  led  to  their  leaving 
California  for  Eastern  or  European  centers  of 
population  and  culture  where  publishing  was 
easier  and  the  rewards  of  authorship  greater. 


(Continued  from  page  19) 

During  another  transformation,  one  less  pic- 
turesque and  less  appealing  to  the  imagination, 
but  of  at  least  equal  importance  to  the  com- 
munity, the  opening  of  the  transcontinental 
railroad  started  a  new  immigration  hither,  but 
this  time  the  immigrants  were  lured  by  no 
hopes  of  quickly  gathering  fortunes  from  the 
golden  sands  of  creeks  and  rivers  and  returning 
to  their  Eastern  homes  to  enjoy  their  easily 
won  wealth;  drawn  hither  by  "the  glor'ous 
climate  of  Californy,"  as  the  Judge  in  "  fhe 
First  Families  of  the  Sierras"  puts  it,  and  the 
richly  productive  soil,  they  came  to  stay.  In- 
stead of  an  immigration  of  individuals,  it  was 
an  immigration  of  families,  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  tastes,  standards  and  conventions 
of  older  communities,  which,  little  by  little,  they 
became  sufficiently  numerous  to  impress  on 
those  among  whom  they  settled.  This  immigra- 
tion IS  increasing  rather  than  diminishing,  and 
more  and  more  the  old,  free-hearted,  open- 
handed,  devil-may-care  California  is  passing 
away.    And  with  the  passing  of  the  old  life  the 


old  literature  that  reflected  ir  has  gone  forever. 
Since  1890  California  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  writers,  some  of  whom — Norris,  London, 
Mrs.  Atherton,  and  Mrs.  Austin,  for  instance — 
have  won  more  than  national  fame;  but  in 
both  subject  and  style  their  works  differ  widely 
from  those  of  the  earlier  school.  I  hose  who, 
in  the  midst  of  a  changed  society,  are  striving 
to  keep  up  the  traditions  and  methods  of  that 
earlier  school  by  their  very  striving  show  how 
little  they  appreciate  its  "true  inwardness." 
Fhey  are  imitators  of  those  whose  glory  it  was 
that  they  were  free,  simple,  natural,  and  spon- 
taneous, imitating  no  one;  they  are  poseurs  as 
decidedly  as  if  they  strutted  around  the  streets 
of  the  present-day  San  Francisco  or  Los  An- 
geles wearing  red  flannel  shirts  and  with  their 
"pants"  tucked  into  high,  elaborately  ornament- 
ed boots.  Fuit  Ilium!  Like  it  or  not,  the  "pecu- 
liarly characteristic  Western  American  litera- 
ture" that  Harte  had  in  mind  is  a  thing  of  the 
past  as  completely  as  the  life  that  it  portrayed. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  AN 
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BUT  the  censor  has  shown  us  the  fallacy  of 
this  assumption,  and  instead  of  fiction 
upon  which  to  feed  our  fancy  we  have 
had  the  bare  hard  cold  facts  in  the  form 
of  unvarnished  truths  furnished  by  a  few  men  ac- 
credited for  the  task,  and  who  have  been  able  to 
tell  their  stories  to  the  world  with  almost  brutal 
frankness  because  they  have  not  been  driven  to 
compete  with  an  army  of  newspaper  men 
pledged  to  their  several  journals  to  turn  out 
the  conventional  brand  of  battle  story  for  every 
edition,  no  matter  whether  they  were  "fore  or 
aft  or  between  decks"  from  the  beginning  of 
the  war  to  the  end.  A  much  more  popular 
version  of  an  engagen-.ent  could  be  written, 
and  often  was,  by  a  man  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  a  hotel  bedroom,  than  was  possible 
for  the  one  who  was  having  all  the  "I's  in 
his  copy  dotted  with  schrapnel,  because  of 
his  proximity  to  the  firing  line.  And  this  mili- 
tary-seasoned souffle  was  so  cleverly  served  to 
the  public  that  after  the  first  little  shock  to 
delicate  palates,  because  of  the  introduction  of 
a  new  article  of  diet  it  pave  only  a  piquant 
tang  to  the  daily  jourr.aiistic  menu.  A  person 
followed  the  war  through  the  eyes  of  his 
favorite  correspondent  or  accepted  the  opinion 
of  one  who  had  been  thrust  upon  him  by  his 
otherwise  reliable  newspaper,  just  as  he  ab- 
sorbed the  special  interpretation  put  upon  the 
scriptures  by  any  ministers  whose  clerical  juris- 
diction happened  to  extend  over  the  section  of 
the  city  in  which  he  had  temporarily  rented  an 
apartment. 

Snappy  details,  human  interest  stuff,  spec- 
tacular incidents  were  what  every  editor  de- 
manded of  his  correspondents  because  ihe  pub- 
lic was  clamoring  for  them  and  this  kind  ol 
story  was  furnished  "willy  nilly"  by  hard 
pressed  newspaper  men  and  heroes  were  rushed 
to  the  front  in  every  article  that  came  over 
the  wire.  In  fact,  a  careful  study  of  wai 
correspondence  files,  covering  past  achieve- 
ments in  that  line  reveals  the  startling  fact, 
that  in  a  great  number  of  the  a'-count--,  the 
writers  themselves  figured  as  heroes  wilh  a 
military  background  boldly  lined  in  "a  la  Mo!! 
Pitcher,"  and  with  the  disturbing  details  blurred 
over  with  a  mass  of  verbiage  composed  of 
four  and  five  syllabled  words  that  the  ordinary 
reader  could  not  possibly  have  recognized  as 
"carnage,"  "slaughter,"  "agony,"  "disease" 
and  "stench"  without  consulting  a  dictionary, 
which  he  was  always  too  busy  to  do.  The 
grim  horrible  facts  concerning  what  was  actual- 
ly taking  place  went  directly  from  field  head 
quarters  at  the  front  to  the  War  Department 
at  home  where  the  reports  were  read,  filed 
and  "pigeon-holed"  to  see  the  light  of  day 
again  only  when  their  con'.ents  were  discussed 
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in  the  star  chamber  councils  of  Peace  Com- 
missions and  Boards  of  Indemnity.  This  is 
still  being  done  of  course,  but  the  difference 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  public  is  realizing 
for  the  first  time  that  folded  in  those  brief 
official  documents,  has  always  been  the  true 
tale  of  the  war  and  that  it  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  frenzied  literary  outbursts  which  we 
have  heretofore  demanded,  and  which  before 
the  days  of  the  censor,  it  was  easy  enough 
to  satisfy.  It  was  nobody's  fault  but  our  own 
if  we  insisted  on  having  our  war  drama  inter- 
preted by  correspondents  who  were  "bad 
actors,"  and  we  would  probably  have  gone 
on  indulging  our  taste  for  romantic  excite- 
ment whenever  the  occasion  presented  itself  had 
not  the  powers  that  be  decided  that  in  future 
we  were  to  be  deprived  of  this  means  of  fol- 
lowing their  little  game  at  a  distance  and  that 
our  reporters  were  to  be  kept  at  home.  Nol 
that  they  were  concerned,  one  way  or  the 
other,  as  to  the  effect  upon  us  of  having 
our  source  of  information  cut  off  when  they 
inaugurated  this  "Silent  War,"  but  experience 
had  taught  them  that  a  multiplicity  of  war  cor- 
respondents was  a  nuisance,  that  all  their 
battles  were  fought  for  them  in  the  newspapers 
before  they  had  a  chance  to  try  any  experi- 
ments of  their  own;  and  that  a  most  careful- 
ly devised  coup  was  in  constant  danger  of 
being  upset  by  the  speculative  ingenuity  of  some 
nimble  wilted  scribe.  It  had  produced  a 
situation  as  annoying  and  irritating  and  as 
analagous  as  that  precipitated  by  a  mischiev- 
cus  boy  with  a  long  pole,  who  musses  up  the 
chessmen  and  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the 
players  just  when  some  one  is  ready  to  "move. 

So  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  war 
correspondent  "persona  non  grata"  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  few  who  grafted  themselves 
on  to  the  situation  as  "guests  of  the  Kaiser," 
newspaper  men  are  not  furnishing  the  story 
of  this  war.  But  the  small  number  of  men 
who  have  been  at  the  front,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  rulers  of  the  several  countries, 
relieved  of  the  unfair  pressure  of  journalistic 
competition,  have  told  us  emphatically  and 
simply  of  some  of  the  horrors  that  they  have 
seen,  in  words  that  are  terse  and  understand- 
able, and  there  has  been  no  flood  of  romantic 
effusion  issuing  from  the  storm  center  where 
the  battle  clinched  countries  of  Europe  are 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  to  distract  us. 
These  writers  have  been  guardedly  restrained 
in  making  their  word  pictures  as  shocking 
as  they  might,  expressing  the  natural  delicacy 
of  men,  who  would  hate  to  bring  a  mangled 
and  mutilated  corpse  into  your  drawing  room 


for  the  sake  of  proving  a  point,  but  nevertheless 
they  leave  with  us  a  strange  haunting  picture  of 
Anthony  in  the  Roman  forum,  grasping  the  toga 
of  Caesar  and  exclaiming:  "Weep  you,  when 
you  but  behold  our  Caesar's  vestures  wounded; 
look  you  here — here  lies  himself — " 

And  instead  of  personally  conducted  tours  to 
interesting  spots  on  the  battlefield  by  war  cor- 
respondents, our  newspapers  are  filled  with 
scientific  reports  by  military  experts  and  dis- 
cussions by  college  professors;  and  arguments 
are  presented  at  length  by  the  intellectual  giants 
of  the  country  who  are  laboring  assiduously  to 
formulate  some  plan  that  will  bring  about  last- 
ing international  reconciliation.  On  one  page 
is  displayed  a  cross  section  of  the  Kaiser's 
brain  with  all  his  motives  exposed ;  and  on 
another,  the  plans  and  elevation  of  a  sub- 
marine showing  every  destructive  contrivance 
discovered  to  date,  as  cleverly  and  concise- 
ly packed  into  the  small  compass  as  the  travel- 
ing paraphernalia  in  a  society  girl's  hand 
bag.  These  are  the  substitutes  for  the  old  time 
records  of  deeds  of  individual  valor,  carying 
in  degrees  of  light  and  shade  from  the  ponder- 
ous performances  of  the  knights  on  the  field 
of  Agincourt  to  the  more  subtle  accomplish- 
ments of  carrying  messages  to  Garcia,  and  the 
capture  of  an  escaping  insurgent  leader  by 
grasping  him  by  the  hair  of  the  head  after  a 
record-breaking  swim  across  a  mythical  river. 

Now  through  the  medium  of  our  magazine 
literature,  we  get  the  estimate  of  our  chances  for 
peace,  from  a  professor  of  philosophy  after  he 
has  placed  the  words  "war"  and  "fatalism" 
in  juxta  position  and  juggled  with  them,  through 
four  columns  of  agate  type;  then  we  have 
the  "German  Viewpoint,"  written  by  a  French- 
man; "Suggestions  for  Distributing  Food  to  a 
Starving  Nation,"  by  an  artist  fortunately  not 
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yet  influenced  by  Matisse,  so  we  realize  that 
the  article  is  an  "idea  '  and  not  a  joke;  and 
between  it  and  an  article  on  "America  as 
Europe  Sees  Us,"  by  one  who  signs  himself  a 
veteran  diplomat,  and  who  evidently  never 
did  like  us,  is  a  map  of  the  continent  so 
tracked  and  criss-crossed  with  a  net  work  of 
lines,  that  the  conviction  is  borne  in  upon 
one  that  the  armies  of  the  allies  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Germans  have  certainly  been  hik- 
ing back  and  forth  every  minute  for  the  last 
eight  months  without  having  been  able  to  sit 
down  once.  Any  woman  who  has  not  yet 
begun  to  knit  socks  for  the  soldiers  at  the 
front  ought  to  take  a  look  at  that  map  and 
begin  at  once. 

Bewildered!  Of  course,  we  are  but  we're 
sane,  and  we  don't  want  any  more  war.  With 
the  romance  gone,  woman  will  never  again 
be  roused  to  the  point  of  enthusiasm  that 
will  cause  her  to  pledge  regiments  of  Napoleons 
still  unborn  because  somebody  else  says  there 
ought  to  be  war.  And  at  present  the  Amer- 
ican public  is  unanimous  for  universal  peace. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  matter 
what  a  nation  has  learned  of  the  precepts 
and  practices  of  peace;  no  matter  what  re- 
solutions It  has  made  for  international  toler- 
ance and  neighborly  love,  the  minute  its  en- 
thusiasm is  stirred  it  can  be  led  into  war. 
Peace  congresses  can  not  then  prevail;  peace 
treaties  are  futile  "scraps  of  paper";  peace 
propagandists  mere  masters  of  energy,  breath, 
money  and  brains.  The  Dove  of  Peace  can 
live  and  love,  and  coo  its  songs  of  contentment 
and  happiness  only  so  long  as  the  Eagle  of 
War  is  tolerant.  When  the  sterner  bird  flaps 
his  wings  for  the  attack,  the  Dove  of  Peace 
must  die.  Peace  is  the  child  of  a  nation's 
desire  for  placidity.  War  is  born  of  a 
nation's  enthusiasm  for  struggle  and  strife.  It 
is  argued  that  money  makes  war.  But  that  is 
wrong.  There  was  as  much  money  in  the 
world  before  the  outbreak  of  the  European 
war'as  there  is  today.  Money  can  build  navies, 
mobolize  armies,  buy  cannons  and  guns  and 
powder  and  shells;  it  can  pay  soldiers  and 
sailors;  get  food  for  them  and  clothe  them, 
and  move  them  from  place  to  place.  Money 


can  make  war  possible,  but  it  cannot  of  itself 
make  war. 

There  is  only  one  thing  that  can  make  war, 
and  that  is  a  national  desire  for  it. 

Leaders  are  often  blamed  for  plunging  a 
nation  into  strife;  but  there  never  was  a  leader 
powerful  enough  to  declare  war  unaided.  He 
must  have  the  consent  of  his  nation  and  before 
he  can  get  this,  he  must  arouse  the  enthusi- 
asm of  a   people   for  war. 

History  records  no  more  efficient  way  of 
creating  this  enthusiasm  than  through  the  love 
of  country,  and  national  pride,  and  there  never 
was  a  people  yet,  worthy  of  the  name  of 
nation,  that  did  not  have  names  that  they 
venerated,  that  stood  for  national  sentiments 
and  at  the  mention  of  which  all  their  latent 
love  of  country  was  stimulated. 

Our  senators  and  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington have  utilized  all  the  powers  of  publicity 
to  awaken  the  nation  to  a  realization  of  its 
need  of  a  larger  army  and  navy  for  national 
defense.  They  have  pointed  out  the  inadequacy 
of  our  commissary  department  and  of  our  in- 
fantry and  cavalry ;  they  have  depreciated  the 
preparedness  and  the  efficiency  of  our  medical 
corps;  they  have  belittled  our  coast  defense, 
and  claimed  that  our  artillery,  small  arm 
equipment,  powder,  shells  and  armor  plate,  fall 
sadly  short  of  the  standard  set  by  Europe. 

Every  expedient  of  oratory  has  been  em- 
ployed by  them  to  rouse  the  people  to  en- 
dorse their  measures  for  the  correction  of  these 
alleged  evils;  yet  not  one  prophet  has  arisen 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  with  foresight  enough 
to  recognize  the  potency  of  NAMES  to  stir 
a  people's  patriotism  to  the  point  of  a  desire 
for  war. 

But  consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  Navy 
Departments  of  the  World  put  the  kibosh  on 
the  inspiration  of  a  name  as  the  flashpoint  for 
the  igniting  of  new  patriotic  enthusiasm  long  be- 
fore the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  by  designating 
all  submarines  by  a  combination  of  letters  and 
numerals,  thus  depriving  the  nations  of  an  in- 
telligent reason  for  shouting  over  their  naval 
victories.  So  the  submarines^  upon  which  we 
depend  to  protect  our  harbors;  our  torpedo 
boats  upon  which  we  rely  to  attack  the  advanc- 


ing enemy  before  they  can  get  us  within  range 
of  their  heavier  guns  and  our  torpedo  boat 
destroyers,  desigred  to  rid  the  sea  of  the  swifter 
craft  that  menace  our  shipping,  are  known  only 
by  an  unromantic  cognomen  of  such  scholastic 
mystery  that  it  legislates  out  of  existence  any 
chance  of  stimulating  enthusiasm  through  the 
use  of  their  names  when  they  perform  deeds 
of  valor  and  stultifies  the  efforts  of  our  law 
makers  who  are  exerting  all  their  ingenuity  to 
win  converts  to  their  propaganda  of  large  ap- 
propriations  for  national  defense. 

It  is  the  potency  of  names  that  stimulates 
the  Romance  of  War,  and  without  them  to  con- 
jure with  the  present  European  conflict  has 
become  vague  and  impersonal,  with  victory 
and  defeat,  marking  monotonous  stages  in  the 
awful  game  of  slaughter  instead  of  indicating 
the  rise  and  fall  of  a  nation's  prospects  based 
on  the  spectacular  achievements  of  individuals 
or  on  sea  and  air  craft  with  tangible  person- 
alities. It  was  a  NAME  that  plunged  tie 
United  States  into  its  war  with  Spain.  The 
immediate  cause  was  the  blowing  up  of  our 
battleship  in  the  harbor  of  Havana,  but  it  took 
the  slogan  "Remember  the  Maine,"  to  stir  the 
country's  enthusiasm  to  the  point  where  men 
of  all  classes  rushed  to  avenge  the  insult 
to  the  American  flag. 

It  was  the  magic  of  the  name  that  fanned  the 
flame  of  patriotism  to  the  point  of  conflagra- 
tion. The  name  gave  personality  to  the  cause, 
in  the  name,  national  indignation  found  its 
focal  point,  and  the  "Maine  "  became  his- 
torical in  a  night. 

What  chance  for  immortality  would  a  mod- 
ern submarine  have  handicapped  by  such  an  ap- 
pellation as  it  is  now  forced  to  carry?  Its  lat- 
ent opportunity  to  achieve  a  niche  in  the  Hall 
of  fame  is  smothered  at  its  birth  and  dies 
at  its  christening. 

Who  could  shout  "hurrah  for  K-26"  or 
F-45"  without  feeling  more  ridiculous  than 
patriotic  ? 

And  yet,  in  the  present  war,  these  doughty 
little  sea  fighters — these  "Davids  of  the  Deep," 
have  slung  their  stones  into  the  very  fore- 
heads   of    the    "Goliaths  "    of    the  enemy's 
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fleet  in  every  battle  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged. 

History  must  proclaim  the  downfall  of 
"Thunderers,"  "Terribles"  and  "Invincibles" 
inasmuch  as  they  bear  names,  that  challenge 
the  memory  of  the  world;  but,  their  con- 
querors are  doomed  forever  to  remain  incog- 
nito and  be  robbed  of  all  the  glory  of  their 
victory,  because  they  who  would  learn  their 
identity  are  confronted  with  official  records 
as  mystifying  to  the  unmitiated  as  a  table 
of  logarithms. 

Thus,  because  they  are  numbered  and  let- 
tered instead  of  being  named  there  is  not  a 
single  submarine  of  any  nation  that  has  yet 
gained  individual  distinction  or  popular  praise, 
or  whose  deeds  can  ever  be  immortalized  in 
song  or  story.  It  is  impossible  for  a  poet  to 
make  an  ode  out  of  a  quotation  from  an 
arithmetic  or  to  write  an  epic  to  what  seems 
like  a  section  of  a  blue  print:  The  romance 
has  been  torpedoed  out  of  our  mosquito  fleet 
by  the  elimination  of  names. 

Hobson  bottled  up  the  Spanish  fleet  by 
sinking  the  Merrimac  in  a  narrow  harbor  chan- 
nel and  his  act  of  prowess  was  noted  all  over 
the  civilized  world.  If  he  had  been  called, 
according  to  the  new  method  of  nomenclature. 
Officer  No.  420  who  had  sunk  the  ship 
R-64  would  he  ever  have  been  accorded  the 
praise  that  his  bravery  deserved  or  would  the 
nation's  fair  ones  ever  have  taken  any  interest 
in  the  "Hobson  kiss"? 


Can  you  imagine  a  bevy  of  fluffy  feminine 
beauties,  lining  up  to  salute  with  osculatory 
ardor,  a  man  designated  by  his  superiors  in 
the  terms  of  an  algebraic  equation?  Could  even 
the  most  impressionable  debutante  have  pic- 
tured such  a  man  as  a  hero?  The  most  care- 
fully nurtured  school  girl  romance  would  have 
withered  like  a  rose  of  yesterday  before  such 
a  pedagogic  blight.  Nor  is  it  around  the  names 
of  heroes  alone  that  the  halo  of  romance  is 
placed.  Names  of  inanimate  things  have  be- 
come immortal;  and  the  names  of  localities 
have  grown  to  be  revered  by  the  patriotic. 

Lexington  and  Concord,  Manassas  Junc- 
tion and  Gettysburg,  Bunker  Hill  and  York- 
town,  the  fields  of  Abraham,  and  Valley  Forge 
are  worth  a  regiment  each  as  battle  cries. 
And  there  are  ships  the  names  of  which  will 
stir  the  fighting  blood  of  every  American  Jackie 
that  ever  trod  a  deck. 

What  mess  mate,  with  a  smell  of  salt  water 
in  his  nostrils  could  listen  unmoved  when 
called  upon  to  cheer  for  "Old  Ironsides"  or 
fail  to  respond  enthusiastically  when  mention 
is  made  of  the  "Monitor,"  the  "Kearsarge," 
or  the  "Oregon."  The  people  at  large  love^ 
the  country  in  which  they  live;  the  most  skep- 
tical scanner  of  a  mob  has  to  admit  that 
however  trifling  its  surface  actions  may  ap- 
pear, it  has  depths  of  sincerity  and  reliability 
that  need  only  to  be  sounded  to  be  proved. 
The  simplest  way  to  move  the  people  to  the 
expression   of   this    deep   sincerity    is   to  give 


them  a  rallying  cry — unmistakable  and  un- 
derstandable, popular  and  universal  and  no 
rallying  cry  can  meet  these  requirements  as 
effectively  as  can  a  name.  And  wisely  or 
unwisely  our  most  efficient  units  of  defense  in 
the  present  war  are  nameless. 

There  are  times  when  a  nation  desires  to  re- 
joice because  it  is  prosperous,  because  it  has 
accomplished  a  number  of  noteworthy  deeds; 
because  it  has  produced  many  men  of  almost 
heroic  proportions;  or  because  it  has  no  ene- 
mies threatening  it  upon  its  borders.  This  pros- 
perity makes  it  thrill  with  unexpressed  satisfac- 
tion over  its  condition.  No  particular  phase 
of  its  success  has  overshadowed  another  so  as 
to  claim  for  itself  the  center  of  attention. 
In  each  department  the  nation  seems  to  have 
reached  the  acme  of  perfection.  Yet,  paradox- 
ical as  it  may  seem,  it  is  dissatisfied,  because 
it  has  within  it  an  enormous  pressure  of  pent 
up  fervor  and  no  particular  way  in  which  to 
give  expression  to  this  feeling  of  satisfaction 
with  itself.  At  such  times  as  this  a  nation 
needs  an  outlet  for  its  enthusiasm.  Such  a  con- 
dition faced  the  United  States  when  the  battle- 
ship "Oregon"  left  San  Francisco  for  its  record 
voyage  around  the  Horn.  It  was  the  so-called 
psychological  moment.  The  nation  needed  a 
"hero"  and  it  decided  that  the  "Oregon"  filled 
the  want.  Therefore  the  "Oregon"  is  histor- 
ical. 

The  sailors  who  manned  her  upon  that  voy- 
age are  scattered  to  the  four  points  of  the  com- 
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pass,  but  the  Navy  Department  planned  to 
gather  these  men  together  on  the  same  ship 
to  navigate  her  through  the  Panama  Canal  to 
the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. If  the  Oregon  had  been  called  X-204 
would  there  have  been  preserved  even  a  remin- 
iscence of  her  trip  around  the  Horn,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  sentiment  strong  enough  to  en- 
deavor to  preserve  its  memory  by  a  re-union 
of  its  veterans? 

And  it  is  also  possible  that  when  the  Oregon 
reaches  San  Francisco  and  these  men  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  gallant  ship  upon  their 
hat  bands  and  walk  through  the  streets  of 
the  city,  they  will  do  it  with  pride,  and  even 
with  a  little  pardonable  strutting,  and  that 
the  citizens  male  and  particularly  female,  read- 
ing the  name  "Oregon"  will  sympathize  with 
the  sailors  and  show  them  every  courtesy  and 
nospitable  attention. 

It  is  a  question  if  the  result  could  possibly 
be  the  same  if  these  sailor  lads  had  to  carry 
on  the  name  ribbons  of  their  hats  a  lot  of  hiero- 
glyphics that  might  be  eloquent  enough  to  the 
officers  of  the  navy,  but  that  looked  to  the 
public,  whose  interest  in  its  fighting  men  is 
based  largely  upon  sentimental  appeal,  like  a 
section  of  a  baseball  score  or  a  strip  of  tape 
from  a  stock  exchange  ticker. 

B-42  may  mean  something  to  the  Navy 
(Continued  in  November) 
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Eskimos  and  scoured  the  ravines  and  gorges 
that  spHt  the  soggy  tundra  for  miles  beyond 
the  schoolhouse.  They  did  sentinel  duty  with 
field  glasses  on  lonely  bluffs  and  headlands, 
and  flagged  messages  to  each  other  by  an  im- 
provised code  of  their  own.  Finally  on  the 
third  day,  they  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  poor  lunatic  was  safely  housed  once 
again  in  the  friendly  lock-up. 

"Oh,  yes!  We  have  a  club,  a  parent-teach- 
er's society  that  takes  great  interest  in  our  pub- 
lic school."  An  ex-Salvation  Army  Captain 
stood  at  the  gate  of  her  beautiful  flower  garden 
in  Skagway,  as  she  made  the  remark.  Her 
blue-eyed  son  was  in  her  arms,  himself  the  fair- 
est of  all  Alaskan  flowers. 

"Clubs,"  said  Juneau's  leading  newspaper 
proprietor,  one  bright  day  last  August,  "of 
course,  we've  clubs.  What  would  the  social 
life  of  our  capital  city  be  without  them?  Cer- 
tainly we'll  give  the  club-movement  space  in 
our  newspapers.  Let  me  have  your  article 
now." 

"Our  clubs  mean  a  great  deal  to  us  Alaskan 
mothers,"  declared  one  sweet-faced  young 
matron  on  a  Yukon  River  boat,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  "Our  Valdez  Club  belongs  to  the 
General  Federation  and  entertained  Mrs.  Pen- 
nybacker  this  summer.  We  Alaskan  women 
must  keep  in  touch  with  the  woman  movement 
and  let  the  world  know  something  of  our 
own   social    life   in   Alaska.  " 

She  bent  to  fasten  the  buttons  of  her  little 
daughter's  sweater  as  she  spoke.  Surely  no 
fairer  sample  of  domestic  happiness  could  be 
found  than  the  Fairbanks  Judge's  charming 
family  en  route  to  join  the  father,  then  holding 
court  at  a  down-river  mining  camp. 

"I'm  going  to  visit  my  Alaskan  clubs, 
I  told  my  friends,"  said  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Penny- 
backer  before  a  large  audience  of  Seattle  club 
members  in  July,  "and  I  visited  one — Valdez. 
Then  I  learned  something  of  isolation  and  dis- 
tance in  Alaska.  My  other  club,  Nome,  was 
thousands  of  miles  farther  away,  and  I  could 
not  reach  it — this  summer." 


Mrs.  Pennybacker  had  a  plan  for  uniting  all 
the  Alaskan  clubs  in  a  territorial  federation. 
Time  was  when  the  lawyers  of  the  capital  city 
attempted  to  form  a  territorial  bar  association. 
The  notice  of  the  meeting  reached  the  writer 
at  Kanakanak  several  months  after  the  meeting 
date.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  far- 
distant  points  in  the  Northland  are  united  by 
steamer  routes,  railway  lines  and  automobile 
roads  with  fares  of  sufficient  cheapness  to  en- 
sure regular  travel  for  any  purpose,  except  that 
of  necessity,  by  Alaskan  mothers  and  sisters. 

In  the  meantime  each  and  all  of  these  brave 
empire-builders  are  doing  their  best  to  con- 
struct a  social  life  on  a  par  with  that  of  their 
sisters  in  civilization.  Everywhere  you  may 
find  them  in  this  great  "Land  of  Silence"; 
sisterhoods  of  organized  workers  in  the  incor- 
porated cities  and  thrivirg  centers  of  industry, 
little  groups  of  pioneers  in  solitary  camps  and 
far-scattered  settlements, — clubs,  societies,  fra- 
ternities of  noble  white  womanhood  building 
the  structure  of  domestic  life  upon  which  rests 
the  foundation  of  this  future  empire  of  the 
North. 

Come  up  and  visit  us,  you  dear  sisters  of 
the  Southland;  come  in  the  glorious  summer- 
time when  the  days  chase  away  the  nights  and 
the  land  is  rife  with  gorgeous  flowers.  Come 
up  and  ride  for  two  thousand  miles  on  the 
current  of  the  Yukon,  and  you'll  find  a  Cali- 
fornia climate  every  mile  of  the  way. 

Our  winters  are  terrible,  but  so  are  those  of 
M  aine  and  other  Northern  States.  Our  sum- 
mers are  beautiful,  quite  as  beautiful  as  those 
of  the  Pacific  States. 

"It's  a  desert  to  the  shirker,  and  a  homeland 
to  the  worker,  for  the  one  who  perseveres  can 
make  it  pay.  There  are  lone  peaks  grim  and 
hoary  in  sky-seas  of  crimson  glory,  and  there's 
violets  blooming  all  along  th€  way.  Just  re- 
member, when  you're  staking,  it's  an  empire 
in  the  making,  and  the  structure  won't  be  finish- 
ed in  a  day." 


Clayton  Herrinjiton 


Ernest   A,  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

817    Merchants   National  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bank  Buildins  CALIFORNIA 


Visit  Capitol  City 
Of  Your  State! 

A  Day's  Trip  -  Well  Spent 


Visit  Beautiful  Capitol  Grojnds- 
Capitol  Building   Sutter's  Fort 
Crocker  Art  Ga'.lery— 
Riverside  Drive — 
Etc. 


$3.35  ROIND-TRIP 

Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
With  Monday  return  limit 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Rou"e  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


Banquet  and  Private  Rooms 


Telephone  Douglas  292 


...  ROTISSERIE ... 

453  PINE  STREET,  Betv^een  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 


MERCHANTS  LUNCH,  50c, 


UNSURPASSED  FRENCH  T>INNER,  $1,00 


ETIENNE  VIALATTE  and  ALBERT  LARQUE,  Proprietors 
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Kansan's  Hard  Luck. 

(From  the  Howard  Courant. ) 
Some  people  have  curious  luck.  Last  week 
we  went  over  to  Winfield  hoping  to  spend  a 
pleasant,  restful  day  in  the  dentist  s  chair.  1  he 
D.  D.  S.  finished  up  in  two  hours,  and  the 
balance  of  the  time  we  suffered  in  silence  at 
the  chautauqua. 

cX«  ^-X^ 

w         i>  ST 

Signs. 

"How  do  you  know  that  Blinks  has  had  a 
raise  in  salary?" 

"He  argues  that  the  world  is  getting  better, 
that  the  danger  from  monopolies  has  been  great- 
ly magnified,  and  that  human  nature  isn't  so 
bad  after  all. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

h     h  -i- 

A  Scotch  minister  in  need  of  funds  thus  con- 
veyed his  intentions  to  his  congregation : 

"Weel,  friends,  the  kirk  is  urgently  in  need 
of  siller,  and  as  we  have  failed  to  get  money 
honestly  we  will  have  to  see  what  a  bazaar  can 
do  for  us." — Tit-Bits. 

Correct. 

Schoolmistress  (to  eldest  girl  in  the  class)  — 
"What  is  the  most  destructive  force  of  modern 
times?" 

Girl   (without  hesitation) — "The  laundry." 


"EVERYWOMAN" 

ARGONAUT,  DR.  ST. 

is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  in  San 

3rd  and  Market  Streets 

Francisco: 

ADAMS  NEWS  CO. 

SUTTER  HOTEL 

123  Powell  Street 

ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 

CLIFT  HOTEL 

HOTEL  PLAZA 

Geary  and  Mason  Streets 

Union  Square 

H.  COHEN 

L.  SHUDILL 

2101    Fillmore  Street 

2216  Polk  Street 

S.  P.  NEWSSTAND 

S.  F.  ART  FRAMING  CO. 

4th  and   Totvnsend  Streets 

Fillmore  and  Haight  Streets 

BELLEVUE  HOTbL 

G.  VRACHLIOTTI 

Gear])  and  Mason  Streets 

1  508  Polk  Street 

BOOK  OMNORIUM 

UNITED  NEWS  AGENTS 

1  350  Fillmore  Street 

902  Market  Street 

GOLDEN  GATE  NEWS  CO. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE 

Kearnv  and  Market  Streets 

Sutter  Street  and  Grant  Avenue 

Powell   and  Post  Streets 

WOBBERS 

PAUL  ELDER  BOOK  iriOP 

771  Market  Street 

239  Grant  Avenue 

WHEATLEY  NEWSTAND 

THE  LOGUE 

Kearny  and  Market  Street 

Fillmore  and  McAllister  Streets 

WORLD'S  NEWS  CO. 

LATHAM'S 

All  Stands;  P.  P.  I.  E. 

1  509  Polk  Street 

THE  EMPORIUM 

MARK'S  &  FINK 

Market  Street 

918  Market  Street 

S.  P.  NEWS  STAND 

NATIONAL  NEUo  CO. 

Ferrj) 

988  Market  Street 

FIELDING  HOTEL 

MANX  HOTEL 

Mason  and  Gear]) 

O'Farrell  and  Powell  Stru  ts 

HALE  BROS. 

McFARLANL  &  KlICH 

Market  Street 

Sausalilo   Ferry  Newsstand 

HOTEL  HERALD 

WILLIAM  OTTEN 

Jones  and  Ellis  Streets 

1651   Polk  Street 

HOTEL  FAIRMONT 

PALACE  HOTEL 

HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 

Market  Street 

INSIDE  INN 

REGENT  NEWS  CO. 

P.  P.  I.  E. 

490  Sutter  Street 

KEY  ROUTE  NEWS  STANDS 

ROBER  :SON 

AND  BOATS 

222  Stockton  Street 

"San  Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 

Seating  Capacity  1.000  Large  Lobby 

Free  Checking  Stand  Orchestra 

Vocal  Entertainment  Reasonable  Prices 

Complete  Variety  Quickest  Service 

Clean    Linen  Sanitary 

Acclaimed   by    its  Patrons   the  "Best" 


Drs.  Steele  and  Steele 

SKIN   AND    FEATURE  SPECIALISTS 

w  ill  li  avc  San  l**r an  Cisco  l-'uliruary  next  for  I-"  j-^ 
An g tics  and  rcsiinic  l>iisincss  tlicrc  permanent  1  y 
These  skilled  specialists  correct  ill-shaped  nose^ 
tnitstanding  and  deformed  ears,  sagging  cheek 
and  brow,  double,  thick  and  harelips,  receding, 
chin,  baggy  or  stringy  necks,  and  piitTy  eyeliiN 
Round  out  hollow  cheeks,  thin  necks,  shoui<ier^ 
busts,  arm,  hands.  Remove  scars,  pittings,  mole^ 
liirtlimarks.  facial  timiors,  parafTine  filling,  cyst'* 
w  rinkles.  freckles,  superfluous  hair,  pimples,  black 
heads  and  other  defect s  of  features. 

935   MARKET  STREET 
Pantages    Theatre    Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Hours.  9-5:   Sunday.   10-12.  Tel.  Kearny  2383 


Bella  Dorland  Jenkins  Belle  Gray  Linzce 

Our  Ceramic  Shop 

486    SUTTER    ST..    SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

China,  White  and  Decorated.  Materials 
Lessons  Given.   Firing  Daily 


Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  Vacation  Land.     California's  Popular 
Playgrounds   Provide  Every  Natural 
Attraction 

Seasho.'e   Forest   Mountain  Rivar 

Superb    Climate,    the    Sportsman's  Paradise. 
Matchless  Scenery.    Easily  Reached  Over 
the  Lines  of  the 

Northwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

Hundreds  of  Delightful  Places  for 

A  DAY.  A  WEEK  OR  A  MONTH  S 
PLEASURE 
MT.    TAMALPAIS    AND    MUIR  WOODS— 
A  journey  to  a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
steam  railroad;  Muir  Woods,  a  grove  of  primeval 
redwoods. 

SAUSALITO  FERRY— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate; 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 150-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the  Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL— Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
different  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA — The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from   San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA— A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
known  excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths;  good  accommodations:  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE— Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs:  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  groves,  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearlv  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE— On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San  Francisco:  stage  from  here  for  California 
Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3.000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant;  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley;  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica." Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery;  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs;  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwood  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free    Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our    Agents   or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

Ticket  Offices:   Sausalito  Ferry,  Foot  of 
Market  St..  -nd  874  Market  St.. 
oan  Francisco 
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MEN  OF  AMERICA! 
Give  Us  National  Suffrage 
And  We  Will  Give  "Vou 
Universal  Peace 

EVERYWOMAN 

Guarantees  It. 
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GveRY^oMAn 


Our  Congressional  Union  Is 
One  Million  Strong 

Our  Voting  Women  Three 
Million  More 
REFUSE  US 
And  You  Shall  Have  No 
Peace  At  All 

EVERYWOMAN 
Guarantees  That  Too! 
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Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  NOVEMBER,  1915 

10c  Per  Copy.     $1.00  Per  Year 

To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur : 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am. 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
Kate  Waller  Barrett, 

M.  D.,  D.  Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 


From  the  Oregon  Register: 

That  we  all  are  interested  in 
what  women  are  doing,  espe- 
cially on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
in  the  things,  little  and  big,  that 
affect  us  particularly,  goes  with- 
out saying,  except  as  it  serves 
to  call  attention  to  the  excellent 
monthly  magazine,  c^verywoman, 
published  in  San  Francisco  un- 
der the  very  able  direction  of 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur.  Its 
pages  are  rich  in  information, 
entertainment  and  interest  for 
women  everywhere.  Mrs.  Fran- 
coeur edits  with  rare  insight  and 
discrimination  and  makes  each 
number  just  a  little  better  than 
its  predecessor.  In  herself  she 
shows  what  and  all  a  woman 
may  do — by  doing  it. 
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From  San  Francisco  Bulletin 

October  23,  1915: 
"Everywoman"  has  been 
made  the  official  journal  of 
the  National  Council  of 
Women,  which  means  a 
great  deal  for  San  Fran- 
cisco women,  who  can  ad- 
vertise their  city's  advan- 
tages and  woman's  progress 
through  the  columns  of  this 
organ.  The  National  Coun- 
cil has  a  membership  of 
three  million  women,  which 
will  give  the  magazine  as 
large  a  circulation  as  any 
in  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Jeanne  Francoeur,  the  edi- 
tor, is  a  prominent  club- 
woman as  well  as  journalist. 


From  The  Japan  Gazette  (Yo- 
kohama), Sept.  7.  1915: 
A  magazine  entitled  Ever^- 
rvoman,  published  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, comes  in  attractive  dress 
of  deep  cream,  with  a  water- 
coloured  vignette  reproduction  of 
a  beautiful  woman's  head  on 
the  cover. 

In  a  recent  number  appears 
an  interview  of  a  war  corre- 
spondent by  Mrs.  Marshall  Dar- 
rach, who  will  be  remembered 
in  Yokohama.  She  was  here 
with  her  husband,  the  noted 
Shakesperian  reader,  on  her 
wedding  trip.  She  was  widow 
of  an  army  officer,  and  when 
she  met  Mr.  Darrach  was  writ- 
ing the  social  column  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  sign- 
ing herself  "Lady  Teazle." 
She  and  her  husband  were 
handsomely  entertained  here,  her 
cleverness  and  affability  mak- 
ing many  friends  for  her.  She 
contributes  to  each  number  of 
Everywoman,  which  is  a  bright, 
sparkling  publication,  with  a 
foundation  of  intellectual  pur- 
pose. 
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ALTHOUGH    so    shorl    a    time  has 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  great 
International   Congress  of  Women, 
already  its  beneficent  efforts  are  ap- 
parent in  the  broadened  interest  which  groups 
of  organized  women  are  showing  in  the  activi- 
ties of  other  groups. 

As  valuable  as  the  club  movement  has  been 
to  the  development  and  education  of  women, 
it  has  failed  to  accomplish  all  that  is  possible, 
because  most  organizations  of  women  are  gath- 
ered around  a  central  thought,  such  as  the 
cultural  club,  philanthropic  movements,  temper- 
ance or  suffrage,  and  have  attracted  to  them, 
largely,  women  who  naturally  are  interested  in 
these  subjects.  If  perchance  a  discordant  ele- 
ment finds  its  way  into  a  club,  it  is  either 
silenced  or  withdrawn.  Thus,  in  the  end, 
most  organizations  consist  of  individuals  who 
are  in  harmony,  more  or  less;  consequently 
there  is  not  the  opportunity  for  attrition  or 
contrast,  which  are  potent  influences,  both  for 
the  development  and  for  the  rounding  and  the 
perfecting  of  the  individual. 

National  Councils  and  Congresses,  however, 
have  a  totally  different  effect.  They  are  com- 
posed of  groups  who  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon, except  perhaps  agreement  upon  one  phase 
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of  one  subject.  Even  this  may  be  lacking  and 
a  speaker  may  be  present,  who  is  in  advance 
or  opposition  to  everp  other  person  present. 
The  fact  that  this  association  is  brief  and  is 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  one's 
horizon  and  adding  to  one's  store  of  knowl- 
edge, makes  possible  this  association,  which  is 
of  so  brief  a  period,  that  even  when  it  is  the 
cause  of  unpleasant  sensations  one  can  always 
calm  oneself  with  the  thought  that  possibly 
they  are  suffering  "growing  pains." 

The  Congress  just  closed  was  enormously 
valuable  from  this  viewpoint.  Members  of 
most  conservative  clubs  listened  with  interest 
to  a  discussion  of  the  single  tax,  reports  from 
benevolent  and  fraternal  associations  and  papers 
contrasting  the  advantages  of  Persian  develop- 
ment and  education  upon  its  women  and  other 
equally  divergent  presentations  over  that  of 
western  civilization. 

Seldom  have  more  interesting  and  vivid  pic- 
tures been  presented  of  the  phases  of  the  old 
civilization.  Rozia  Rafel  Hanoum,  in  her 
quaint  Persian  costume  just  arrived  from  the 
Orient,  standing  beside  her  gifted  son,  who 
acted  as  intepreter,  told  of  the  battle  Persian 


women  were  making  for  freedom,  and  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  vigorous,  independent 
American  women,  capable  of  not  only  lifting 
her  own  weight,  but  also  doing  her  part  in 
bearing  on  her  shoulders  fragments  of  human- 
ity who  are  incompetent  even  for  economic 
independence.  Every  programme  showed  sim- 
ilar contrasts. 

A  significant  feature  of  the  Congress  was 
the  part  which  men  took  upon  the  programme. 
One  of  the  most  masterly  presentations  of 
"Woman  as  a  Voter"  was  made  by  United 
States  Senator  Phelan  in  his  address  on  the 
programme  devoted  to  civics.  In  the  presen- 
tation of  the  medal  to  the  Congress,  Mr. 
Brown,  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
P.  P.  I.  E.,  paid  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  part  women  had  played  in  the  Exposition, 
both  visiting  and  local  women.  Commissioner- 
General  Caminetti  stressed  the  absolute  need 
of  friendly  co-operation  of  women's  societies 
with  the  Federal  Government,  if  the  desired 
ends  were  ever  to  be  attained.  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond  presented  his  logical  and 
beneficial  project  of  a  Supreme  Court  of  Ap- 
peal for  the  future  settlement  of  international 
differences.  Many  other  men  presented  other 
phases,  all  emphasizing  the  need  of  the  broader 
education  of  women  upon  civic  and  ethical 
problems  and  their  co-operation  with  men. 

It  would  be  impossible  in  short  space  to 
present  in  detail  any  programme  of  the  Con- 
gress. But  we  cannot  overlook  the  remark- 
able report  presented  by  the  Women's  Benev- 
olent Order  of  Maccabees,  the  Woman's  Re- 
lief Corps  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, and  the  Ladies  of  the  Modern  Macca- 
bees. These  organizations  being  outside  of 
the  ordinary  movements  of  club  women,  their 
reports  were  especially  valuable  in  educating 
the  club  women  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
valuable  work  accomplished  by  women  in  other 
lines  of  activity. 

Another  point  emphasized,  which  is  usually 
not  presented  upon  the  general  programme  of 
women's  activities,  was  the  bringing  into  touch 
with  the  club  women  of  the  religious  organ- 
izations of  women.  Special  emphasis  wa-i 
placed  upon  this  effort  of  the  Congress  be- 
cause many  club  women  who  are  not  asso- 
ciated with  churches  have  no  idea  of  the  prog- 
ress which  church  women  have  made  in  their 
organizations.  The  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  now  practically  study 
clubs  in  geography,  history,  and  economics, 
with  the  background  of  general  humanitarian 
measures.  Nowhere  could  a  more  concrete 
picture  be  found  of  this  effort  than  in  the 
activities  of  the  Occidental  Board  of  Mis- 
sions of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  enter- 
tained the  Congress  at  luncheon  and  one  of 
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the  afternoon  sessions  in  their  spacious  and 
dignified  building,  which  not  only  contains  the 
most  up-to-date  business  offices  with  a  group 
of  college  women  in  charge,  but  also  acts  as 
a  shelter  and  training  school  for  almost  an 
hundred  Chinese  girls.  The  presentation  of 
a  programme  by  these  girls  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Miss  Cameron,  Superintendent,  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  enlightening 
experiences  of  the  delegates.  At  the  close  of 
the  meeting  Lady  Aberdeen's  photograph  was 
taken  in  the  midst  of  this  group  of  Chinese 
girls,  and  this  picture  will  serve  as  a  typical 
evidence  of  the  remarkable  international  life 
of  America. 

Another  remarkable  fact  that  this  Congress 
brought  into  relief  was  the  part  that  inter- 
national marriages  has  played  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  American  ideals,  in  other  countries, 
and  bringing  an  appreciation  of  the  life  of 
foreign  lands  to  the  knowledge  of  American 
women.  A  potent  example  of  this  was  to  be 
found  in  Madame  Vassardakis,  the  wife  of 
the  Royal  Commissioner  of  Greece  to  the 
Exposition.  Madame  Vassardakis  is  a  bril- 
liant, typical  American,  and  yet  has  so  ab- 
sorbed the  ideals  of  the  classic,  philosophical 
Greek  that  she  may  be  said  to  typify  the 
best  of  civilization,  both  ancient  Greece  and 
modern  America.  Both  she  and  her  illustri- 
ous husband  took  an  official  part  in  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  Madame  Vassardakis  pre- 
sented a  Grecian  lady  who  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting  report   of   the   remarkable   progress  in 


Greece.  This  phase  of  international  relation- 
ship was  further  accentuated  by  Madame  Ali 
Kuli  Khan,  herself  an  American  but  married 
to  the  Royal  Commissioner  of  Persia  having 
received  the  signal  honor  of  the  Shah  and 
also  in  a  remarkable  degree  combining  the 
intellectual  vigor  and  poetry  of  America  and 
Persia. 

The  part  which  the  Congress  played  in 
bringing  together  the  official  family  at  the 
Exposition  and  putting  them  in  touch  with 
the  activities  of  American  womanhood,  was 
especially  noticeable.  Hitherto  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  official  family  of  the  foreign 
envoys  to  the  Exposition  had  mainly  seen  fash- 
ionable life,  being  the  recipients  of  notable 
social  honors.  When  they  were  approached 
in  regard  to  taking  a  part  in  the  great  Inter- 
national Congress,  they  willingly  accepted. 
This  special  meeting  was  held,  with  the  Over- 
seas Club  as  host,  the  programme  most  inter- 
national in  character,  was  followed  by  a  pre- 
sentation to  "Columbia,"  typifying  organized 
womanhood  of  the  United  States,  to  whom 
all  of  the  Nations  presented  their  flags,  in 
token  of  the  solidarity  of  organized  womanhood. 
Among  those  who  participated  in  this  effective 
tableau  were  Madame  Vassardakis,  represent- 
ing Greece;  Contessa  Salazar,  Spain;  Madame 
Torchiana,  Netherlands;  Contessa  Giannini, 
Norway;  Madame  Paulsen,  Denmark;  Mad- 
ame Hansen,  Sweden;  Madame  Chen  Chi, 
China;  Madame  Inui  and  little  Miss  Kawi- 
kana,   Japan;    Dr.    Marianna    Bertola,  Italy; 
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the  Daughters  of  St.  George,  Great  Britain. 

The  International  Congress  was  not  intended 
to  be  a  "grab-bag"  into  which  everybody 
could  put  their  hand  and  draw  out  a  prize, 
but  it  was  rather  where  each  one  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  best  which  they 
or  their  country  had  to  offer. 

THE  SHIELD. 
Bv  Kalherine  Howard. 
(Author  of  ''Eve.") 

From  the  surge  of  the  unknown. 
Out  of  the  things  unborn,  a  voice 

came — clear  and  thin — 
Are  you  choosing  my  father  well? 
— The  voice  sounded  clear  and  thin 

like  a  fan  spreading  from  the 

germ  to  the  outmost  rim — 
Are  you  choosing  my  father  well — 
Are  you  weaving  a  girdle  of  weakness  for  me? 
Look  to  the  texture!     The  warp  and  the  woof, 

are  they  fine,  are  they  strong? 
Choose  not  a  sword  of  scabbards — 
Choose  a  blade  white  from  the  flame  to  fuse 

in  your  sheath  unworn — 
Look  to  my  armor!     I  to  my  new  birth 

unborn — select  you   for  my  shield. 
Choose  me  my  father  well — 
Weave  me  a  belt  of  strength  from  the  fleece 

of  the  shining  ram — 
I  he  ram  with  the  curled  horn — 
Look  to  this  matter  of  strength 
For  your  son  who  is  yet  unborn, 


This  important  gathering  was  held  in  the 
Civic  Auditorium  on  November  8th  and  9th, 
with  the  Marquis  of  Aberdeen  as  the  Honorary 
Presiding  Officer. 

Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett  is  president  of  the 
congress,  which  had  its  headquarters  at  the 
Florence  Crittenten  Home. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  who  is  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
White  Slave  Traffic,  has  worked  in  this  field 
for  ten  years,  and  it  is  largely  through  his  ef- 
forts that  the  governments  of  Europe  came  to 
an  international  agreement  to  abolish  white 
slavery. 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  conference 
Lord  Aberdeen  spoke  for  the  friendless  girl, 
and  his  appeal  was  for  "all  classes  irrespective 
of  race,  religion  or  education."  His  Lordship 
said  that  the  Florence  Crittenten  Mission  was 
engaged  in  one  of  the  most  universal  of  social 
endeavors,  and  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 
help  of  his  hearers  in  this  great  work. 

The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Flor- 
ence Crittenten  Mission,  Mrs,  Charles  Spink, 


whose  splendid  work  has  won  for  her  the 
loyal  support  of  all  interested  in -  the  mission, 
presided  at  the  luncheon  which  followed  the 
opening  session,  at  which  the  speakers  were  Dr. 
Kate  Waller  Barrett,  Mrs.  Martin  Bekins,  Dr. 
Sarah  Wise,  Dr.  Samuel  Langer  and  Miss 
Beatrice  McCall. 

&^ 

COLOR  AS  A  CURE 
"Color  science  is  going  to  teach  people  how 
to  keep  young,"  says  Miss  Beatrice  Irwin,  a 
charmingly  pretty  young  woman  who  is  in  San 
Francisco  now,  demonstrating  her  theory  of 
color  in  relation  to  form  and  sound. 

Miss  Irwin  is  the  daughter  of  an  English 
army  officer.  She  was  born  in  India  and  is 
a  poet  and  lecturer  on  color  and  its  influence 
upon  humanity.  She  has  dedicated  her  book 
of  poems,  "The  Pagan  Trinity,"  to  Auguste 
Rodin. 

"When  we  know  with  what  colors  to  sur- 
round ourselves  we  will  be  surrounded  with 
resonance,"  says  Miss  Irwin. 
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WILL  the  time  ever  come  when  the 
citizens  of  this  Democracy  will 
demand  an  increased  average  in- 
telligence at  the  polls? 
Woman  suffrage  is  now  practically  settled. 
Universal  suffrage  for  women  is  a  matter  of 
a  short  time  only.  If  all  the  marvelous  and 
irresistible  force  which  the  women  of  this  coun- 
try have  used  to  get  the  franchise,  could  now 
be  turned  toward  an  intelligent  limitation  of 
the  franchise  for  men  and  women,  this  country 
would  then  be,  indeed,  on  the  straight  road 
to  a  reasonable  and  practicable  government. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  a  pessimist  to  find 
terrible  faults  in  our  present  suffrage  system. 
Do  we  realize  that  in  our  country,  at  present, 
fifteen  million  people  are  voting?  That  these 
voters  are  German,  English,  Irish,  Italian, 
Greek,  Polish,  Scandinavian,  Roumanian  and 
Negro,  with  several  other  nationalities  added? 
When  the  intelligence  of  all  these  votes  is  added 
together  and  divided  by  fifteen  million,  do  you 
believe  that  the  result  is  enough  intelligence 
to  capably  and  successfully  run  the  govern- 
ment of  these  United  States?  On  the  con- 
trary, a  thousand  happenings  prove  that  the 
average  intelligence  of  the  American  voter  is 
still  in  the  minor  stage,  and  far  from  the  age 
of  discretion.  One  has  only  to  listen  to  the 
average  Democrat  blame  the  Republican  party 
for  all  disasters  or  to  hear  the  average  Repub- 
lican denounce  the  Democratic  party  as  the 
author  of  all  evil,  or  listen  to  the  average 
voter  holding  the  President  of  the  United  States 
(whoever  he  happens  to  be),  responsible  for 
everything  that  happens,  whether  it  be  an  act 
of  God,  or  an  epidemic  of  measles.  Surely 
this  is  hardly  intelligent. 

Again,  a  "reform"  candidate,  in  asking  for 
the  votes  of  the  people,  will,  in  all  sincerity, 
make  promises  which  he  does  his  best  to  carry 
out  when  he  is  elected.  He  himself  has  been 
entirely  ignorant  until  now  of  the  terrific  odds 
against  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans.  The 
average  voter  certainly  has  no  conception  of 
the  situation.  If  the  people  are  in  the  least 
disappointed,  if  their  choice  for  office  fails  to 
fulfill  his  promise  to  the  letter,  he  is  a  failure 
— a  political  outcast.  He  may  have  inau- 
gurated many  useful  reforms,  but  if  he  fails 
in  one  item,  he  is  anathema.  Is  that  intelli- 
gent? 

Do  you  know  how  many  men  have  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  not  be- 
cause they  were  really  known,  liked,  or  picked 
out  for  ability,  but  because  their  opponents 
ttiere  k^own  and  haled?  Take,  for  instance, 
the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland — solely  be- 
cause of  the  fierce  feeling  against  James  G. 
Blaine.     To  be  sure,  Cleveland  proved  him- 
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self  a  great  President,  but  at  the  time  of  his 
election  Blaine  was  the  great  man  of  the  day. 
The  same  is  true  of  McKinley's  election. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  Democrats  voted 
for  McKinley  rather  than  vote  for  Bryan,  their 
own  candidate.  Going  back  in  our  history  to 
early  days,  why  did  not  great  men  like  Web- 
ster, Calhoun  and  Clay  make  the  Presidency? 
Because  the  great  enmity  they  aroused  elected 
their  opponents.  Coming  down  to  the  present 
day — how  many  Republicans  voted  for  Wil- 
son because  they  would  not  vote  for  Taft  or 
Roosevelt?  Is  it  intelligent  to  vote  against 
the  party  platform  you  believe  in  and  give  your 
support  to  the  political  principles  you  do  not 
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believe  in  because  of  your  feeling  against  the 
man  nominated  by  your  party? 

It  is  quite  true  that  the  average  voter  is  only 
partly  to  blame  for  the  present  inefficiency  of 
our  governing  system.  A  great  part  of  our 
trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  try  to  make 
very  much  out-of-date  policies  govern  a  coun- 
try which  long  ago  outgrew  those  policies.  The 
machinery  of  our  present  government  was  built 
for  a  few  states  thinly  populated  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Coast.  We  patch  up  this  antiquated  ma- 
chine here  and  there,  when  it  gives  out  com- 
pletely ;  but  it  is  in  sad  need,  at  the  present 
writing,  of  new  equipment. 


Many  of  us  are  agitated  about  the  "Race 
Problem."  It  is  serious,  but  there  is  no  danger 
of  the  Negro  holding  office,  nor  of  his  dan- 
gerously affecting  the  vote  for  office;  but  an^ 
rvhite  persons,  living  but  a  short  lime  here,  can 
become  a  citizen,  vote  and  hold  office.  I  have 
known  men  m  office  who  could  scarcely  make 
themselves  understood  in  the  English  language. 
When  Wm.  R.  Hearst  ran  for  a  high  ofhce  in 
New  York  City,  his  newspapers  Were  printed 
in  five  languages,  because  voters  in  New  York 
City,  thousands  of  them,  could  not  read  the 
English  language!     Is  that  right  or  reasonable? 

The  need  for  a  great  reform  of  suffrage  has 
long  been  felt,  and  many  states  have  attempted 
reform  along  the  line  of  limiting  the  vote,  by 
one  method  or  another.  But  no  satisfactory 
result  has  been  obtained.  Yet  the  most  im- 
portant question  in  the  United  States  today  is 
the  question  of  suffrage  reform.  If  we  can 
devise  a  system  which  will  appreciably  raise 
the  intelligence  of  the  average  voter,  then  we 
shall  soon  cease  to  be  laughed  at  regarding  mat- 
ters which  now  certainly  deserve  ridicule.  The 
length  of  this  article  does  not  permit  more  than 
brief  mention  of  a  very  few  of  these  needed 
reforms: 

The  bugbear  of  all  Presidents — the  "Pat- 
ronage." 

Why  should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  have  to  appoint  postmasters  for  instance? 
Logically,  postmasters  should  be  on  the  Civil 
Service  list,  and  come  to  that  office  gradually 
and  fully  trained.  The  President  of  ihe 
United  States  has  more  than  enough  to  do 
without  reading  scores  of  letters  regarding  the 
candidacy  of  Miss  Quirk  for  post-mistress  of 
Sqedunkville.  Yet  he  must  read  and  appoint. 
I  heard  the  Hon.  William  H.  Taft  say  that 
when  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Collector  of 
Customs  by  the  President  of  the  United  S'ates, 
he  found  that  by  the  time  he  gave  up  the  job 
he  was  beginning  to  understand  the  work!  All 
such  positions  should  be  in  the  Civil  Service, 
and  not  in  the  "gift  of  the  President."  The 
result  would  be  trained  service,  and  the  greatest 
relief  of  the  strain  under  which  the  President 
must,  at  best,  hold  his  high  office.  Besides,  it 
is  clearly  absurd  that  these  positions  should 
be  at  the  mercy  of  our  changes  in  party  con- 
trol, and  the  business  offices  of  the  government 
be  in  upheaval  with  new  heads  in  all  depart- 
ments, each  time  we  have  a  change  at  the 
White  House.  An  important  book  could  be 
written  about  the  needed  reform  in  this  one 
matter  alone. 

Second — The  absurd  lack  of  pensions  for 
Civil  Service  employees. 

We  are  today  paying  full  salaries  to  octo- 
genarians on  Civil  Service  lists,  who,  through 
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I saw  something  very  interesting  in  a  very 
conservative  English  pubhcation  the  other 
day — the  Westminster  Gazette. 

It  was  an  article  on  present  conditions  in 
England  and  it  was  all  most  enlightening — but 
there  was  just  one  sentence  in  it  that  caught 
my  eye — I  keep  thinking  of  it  all  the  time. 

"We  must  face  the  truth  like  men  and  wom- 
en," said  the  article — we  must  face  the  truth 
like  men  and  women. 

Twenty  years  ago  nobody  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  saying  such  a  thing — ten  years  ago 
anyone  who  said  it  would  have  been  laughed 
out  of  print — today  it  is  said  and  printed  and 
nobody  even  thinks  of  laughing. 

Also  I  saw  another  interesting  thing  in  the 
papers  the  other  day,  an  American  paper,  oh, 
they're  sometimes  quite  well  worth  reading  if 
you  really  read  them.  This  was  about  the 
girls  at  the  Northwestern  University  at  Chi- 
cago. Those  girls  have  refused  to  sell  tickets 
to  the  university  football  game  unless  they  can 
get  in  and  see  the  game. 

It  seems  that  this  particular  university  does 
not  permit  the  girl  students  to  go  to  the  foot- 
ball games,  but  it  permits  them  to  sell  tickets 
all  the  same. 

And  the  girls  have  been  permitting  them- 
selves to  be  "permitted",  but  that's  past  now; 
they're  out  in  an  edict  and  the  edict  says,  "No 
game — no  tickets.  " 

The  women  of  America  have  been  selling 
tickets  for  a  long  time  and  now  they  are  get- 
ling  into  the  game. 


By  Annie  Laurie 

Here  in  California  we're  right  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  today,  is  doing 
big  things  in  the  big  game  of  living. 

And,  do  you  know,  that  I  believe  one  of 
the  biggest  things  they  have  done  is  to  get  po- 
licemen interested  in  the  good  boys  and  the 
good  girls,  as  well  as  in  the  bad  ones  and  to 
get  those  same  policemen  to  try  to  keep  the 
good  boys  and  girls — good. 

A  big  policeman  is  the  best  friend  a  poor, 
forlorn  little  tyke  who  is  bad  because  he  doesn't 
know  what  else  to  do,  ever  had  in  the  world. 

The  Juvenile  Protective  Association  is  get- 
ting every  policeman  in  town  to  work  with  it — 
and  I  call  that  a  great  achievement. 

The  second  big  thing  the  association  has 
done,  is  to  get  the  Social  Center  Bill  passed. 

If  we  ever  needed  anything  on  earth  in  this 
country,  we  needed  that  Social  Center  Bill. 
Now  that  it  is  passed,  we'll  be  able  to  keep 
the  school  house  open  and  have  a  party  every 
night  in  the  week  if  we  want  to,  and  we'll 
ask  the  mothers,  the  fathers,  the  girls  and  their 
beaux,  and  the  boys  and  their  girls,  and,  if  we 
can't  think  of  anything  else  to  do  with  them 
we'll  have  some  old-fashioned  spelling  bees 
and  candy  pulls  and  things,  and  help  these 
people  to  find  out  that  there  s  some  fun  in  the 
world  outside  a  moving  picture  theatre. 

Young  people  are  lonesome — so  much  lone- 
somer  than  old  people. 


Can't  you  remember  sitting  at  home  on  a 
moonlight  night  some  time  when  you  were 
about  sixteen,  and  thinking  that  if  somebody 
your  own  age  didn't  come  along  and  throw  a 
rose  into  the  window,  or  invite  you  for  a 
walk,  you'd  die,  right  then  and  there? 

I  do — I  remember  it  well,  and  I  never  see 
a  poor  hobbledyhoy  of  an  awkward  boy  grin- 
ning at  a  little  giggling  silly  girl,  as  he  goes 
past  her  on  his  way  to  the  show,  without  wish- 
ing I  could  have  a  party  right  then  and  there 
and  ask  them  both  to  come  to  it. 

Young  people  need  not  only  food,  clothes, 
shelter  and  work,  but  they  need  fun,  too,  and 
plenty  of  it.  The  Juvenile  Protective  Associa- 
tion is  trying  to  give  the  lonesome  boys  and 
girls  of  this  city  some  kind  of  a  chance  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  decent  good  time. 

And,  if  it  never  did  anything  else  on  earth, 
the  attempt  to  do  that  makes  it  worth  while. 

They're  all  we've  got  to  live  for — the  chil- 
dren— they're  all  there  is  to  the  world,  really 
when  you  come  right  down  to  it. 

Our  beloved  and  distinguished  guest,  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen,  has  done  and  is  doing 
so  much  that  is  wonderful  for  the  children  in 
her  own  country,  that  I'm  sure  she'll  be  glad 
to  know  of  the  few  little  things  we're  trying 
to  do  for  our  children — yes,  they're  our  chil- 
dren, yours  and  mine — the  lonesome  boy  and 
the  lonely,  foolish  little  girl — right  here  in  our 
dear  San  Francisco. 


age,  are' inefficient,  because  our  government  is 
too  decent  to  turn  old  men  (who  have  spent 
their  lives  in  its  service)  out  into  the  world 
without  a  penny,  and  yet  we  are  too  stupid 
to  see  that  Civil  Service  pensions  would  save 
us  money,  and  give  us  only  efficient  service! 

Third — A  uniform  divorce  law. 

Our  present  divorce  laws  are  a  joke  for 
the  merriment  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fourth — 1  he  appointment  of  judges  in  the 
lower  and  higher  courts  should  nol  be  by  po- 
litical favor,  as  is  true  today.  Time  was  when 
the  Profession  of  Law  was  the  serious  busi- 
ness of  men  of  education,  breeding  and  ability; 
and  a  judge  was  always  a  man  looked  up  to 
and  honored  by  the  community.  Today  there 
are  thousands  of  men  admitted  at  the  state 
bars  who  are  entirely  lacking  in  all  but  the 
bare  rudiments  of  education — whose  methods 
of  carrying  on  the  profession  are  a  shame  and 
disgrace  to  this  country.  While  we  have 
many  great  and  upright  judges  It  is  also  true 
that  we  have  incompetent  and  ignorant  judges ; 


and,  worse,  judges  who  have  been  removed  for 
bribery  and  corruption  from  the  bench  to  the 
penitentiary.  The  highest  judiciah  body  in  this 
country  is  filled  by  appointment  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  these  chief 
justices  hold  their  office  for  life,  irrespective  of 
party  control.  1  his  is  as  it  should  be.  The 
appointment  of  the  judges  in  the  lower  and 
the  supreme  courts  should  be  made  after  exami- 
nations of  proved  ability,  entirely  irrespective 
of  political  influence.  There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant reform  needed  today  than  in  the  matters 
of  the  bar  examinations  and  judicial  appoint- 
ments. 

The  high  schools  and  universities  of  the 
United  States  are  turning  out  yearly  increased 
numbers  of  educated  and  trained  minds,  which 
should  and  does  raise  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  voter.  But  the  real  training  in  the  po- 
litical world  comes  through  the  school  of  life, 
when  college  days  are  over.  That  Americans 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  system,  and 
are  reaching  out  for  something  more  practical, 
more  suited  to  present  conditions,  is  proved  by 


the  experiments  now  being  tried  such  as  the 
Recall,  the  Initiative  and  the  Referendum. 

The  moment  that  suffrage  is  limited,  there 
will  be  consequent  higher  average  of  intelligent 
voting;  and  all  the  reforms  referred  to  and 
many  others  will  be  the  natural  result. 

t-jl* 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
Nearly  fifteen  hundred  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  attended  the  conven- 
tion of  their  organization  in  San  Francisco, 
having  made  an  exception  to  their  usual  rule 
of  holding  their  conferences  south  of  the  Ma- 
son and  Dixon  line  or  close  to  it  at  any  rate. 

The  various  state  buildings  of  the  Exposi- 
tion were  visited,  the  hostesses  of  each  wel- 
coming these  southern  sisters  cordially  and  much 
entertaining  was  done  during  the  entire  time 
they  were  in  conference.  One  of  the  largest 
affairs  was  a  luncheon  at  the  Old  Faithful 
Inn  given  by  the  California  sisters.  Miss  Nora 
A.  Queen  being  at  the  head  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco committee. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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The  Golden  l^ule  and  How  to  Apply  It 

ALL  our  lives  long  we  have  heard  of  the  Golden 
Rule,  and  have  been  told  how  to  apply  it;  but, 
either  through  our  own  impatience  or  stupidity, 
or  the  stupidity  or  impatience  of  our  fellow  vic- 
tim, we  only  succeeded  now  and  then.  However,  we  have 
learned  a  new  lesson  in  how  to  manoeuvre  that  rule,  and 
we  will  begin  all  over  again.  For  within  the  month  we_have 
had  two  marvelous  teachers  who  are  living  models  of  the 
real  thing  in  Golden  Rules.  They  lived  them.  They  loved 
them.    They  demonstrated  them  every  moment  of  the  day 

 but,  good  sisters,  let  me  whisper  a  little  secret:  "De'  was 

born  dat  way!"  Never  in  this  world  could  an  imitation  fill 
the  bill. 

And  the  two  ladies  with  the  God-given  gift?  Well, 
they  were  Lady  Aberdeen  of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett  of  America,  Lady  Aberdeen  being  the  International 
President  of  the  Council  of  Women,  and  Dr.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  President  of  the  National  Council  of  Women.  And 
each  woman  differing  physically  from  the  other  very  greatly 
indeed.  Both  being  spiritually  and  mentally  as  much  alike 
as  twins — and,  with  a  twins  difference.  Both,  heart  and 
soul  devoted  to  the  same  cause — the  love  of  little  children, 
the  erring  creatures  and.  indeed,  humanity  in  general.  In 
fact,  the  working  out  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

This  great  Congress  which  will  be  remembered  with 
love  and  enlightenment  for  a  life  time,  was  all  scheduled 
to  occupy  the  space  of  one  week,  and  the  work  was  finished 
in  one  week,  and  they  rested  on  the  seventh  day — Sunday. 
But,  for  seven  months  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  who  had 
been  quietly  living  among  us,  was  zealously  preparing  for 
this  splendid  accomplishment,  which  she  put  into  motion 
and  operated  with  all  the  delicacy  and  precision  of  an  ex- 
pensive and  thoroughly  tested  French  clock.  You  could 
never  call  this  achievement  a  programme.  It  was  much 
higher  and  finer.  It  was  a  psychic  surprise  from  beginning 
to  end.  You  never  knew  just  what  was  coming,  but  when 
it  came  it  always  exceeded  your  most  exacting  expectations. 
The  first  of  these  great  expectations  that  brought  your  specu- 
lative machinery  up  with  a  round  turn  was  Lady  Aberdeen. 
She  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco  District 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  at  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  Building,  P.  P.  I.  E.,  which  was  being 
called  together  by  its  President,  Mrs.  Percy  S.  King,  who 
with  Mrs.  Mary  T.  Gammage,  President  of  the  Local  Coun- 
cil of  Women,  joined  forces  to  welcome  and  entertain  the 
International  Council — a  stroke  of  genius  worthy  of  a  great 
diplomat.  To  welcome  Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  platform  were 
Dr.  Barrett,  Mrs.  Percy  S.  King,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  the 
young  and  earnest  President  of  the  State  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  the  officers  of  the  Federation. 


The  Magnetism  of  the  Great 

Lady  Aberdeen  had  not  been  five  minutes  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  San  Francisco  District  Federation  of  Woman's 
Clubs  before  the  audience,  which  was  composed  of  club  offi- 
cers for  the  most  part,  quite  forgot  whether  their  guest  had 
one  title,  no  title,  or  a  thousand  titles.  They  realized  that 
they  were  in  the  presence  of  a  Woman — a  woman  with  a 
magnificent  human  heart.  A  woman  whose  heart  beat  warm 
and  all  comprehending  for  all  who  need,  and  for  all  who 
suffer.  Before  she  began  to  talk,  she  was  simply  a  tall, 
dignified — not  too  dignified — lady  of  middle  age,  handsome, 
modestly  dressed;  but  without  the  earmarks  of  any  country. 
As  she  continued  to  speak,  however — and  all  her  addresses 
were  conversational — that  wonderful  smile,  which  we  can 
see  in  our  sleep,  and  which  can  only  come  from  the  soul, 
lit  up  her  face  with  a  radiance  that  was  positively  beautiful. 

As  she  reached  the  stage  of  the  little  children  of  Ireland 
- — and  their  mothers,  on  whom  the  "White  Plague"  had  made 
fearful  inroads — the  "W^hite  Plague,"  and  the  poverty  which 
paved  the  way  for  its  reception,  the  sweet  smile  of  pity  soon 
turned  into  one  of  triumph  as  she  was  able  to  relate  of  the 
preventive  methods  now  so  successful,  and  of  the  greatly 
improved  condition  of  the  poor,  since  the  advent  of  Home 
Rule,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  owned  their  own  little 
homes  came  to  them. 

She  spoke  of  the  hope  and  ambition  which  had  seized 
upon  and  almost  transformed  the  people,  until  it  has  become 
a  strong  hope  that  the  fine  young  people  who  had  been 
driven  to  foreign  shores  to  earn  a  living,  will  now  return 
to  people  their  beloved  country,  and  live  there  as  in  the 
olden  days. 

No  matter  what  were  the  beginnings  of  her  address 
throughout  the  week,  that  one  theme  ran  through  it,  until 
you  could  see  the  beautiful,  fairy-like  children  of  the  poor, 
and  the  flower-bedecked  cottages,  every  time  you  shut  your 
eyes.  And  yet  she  said  little  of  the  part  Lord  Aberdeen  and 
she  played  in  it — but  the  world  knows. 

It  was  forcibly  borne  in  on  us  that  greatness  has  an 
indefinable  magnetism  that  is  all  its  own;  which  does  not 
belong  to  any  class,  set  or  country.  Lady  Aberdeen  has  the 
same  unconscious  attraction  which  we  have  felt  the  grip  of, 
when  in  the  presence  of  such  people  as  the  great  Edison, 
Ina  Coolbrith,  our  Poet  Laureate;  Luther  Burbank;  Mrs. 
John  F.  Merrill,  Chairman  of  the  Red  Cross;  Dr.  Kate  Wal- 
ler Barrett,  Sara  Bernhardt;  and,  indeed,  Lord  Aberdeen  is 
not  so  far  out  of  the  circle. 

What  is  it?  And  why  is  it?  For  our  part  we  can  only 
think  that  they  are  more  genuine — more  highly  developed, 
from  a  soul  or  mind  sense,  than  the  balance  of  us.  You  see, 
geographically,  they  are  far  apart — nevertheless  they  are 
very  close  akin. 
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Blessed  Be  the  Peacemaker 

T  has  been  the  great  privilege 
of  San  Francisco,  during  the 
last  month,  to  feel  and  be- 
come permeated  with  the 
wave  of  peace  that  is  sweeping 
America,  as  the  wave  of  war  is 
sweeping  Europe,  and  to  respond 
heart  and  soul  to  the  peace  wave, 
and  repel  with  disgust  the  foul 
wave  of  war.  To  that  end,  and 
with  all  the  force  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  many  thousands  could 
carry,  the  members  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress,  empow- 
ered Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  President  of  the  Congress,  to  take  these  resolu- 
tions and  in  person  present  them  to  President  Wilson  at 
Washington.  This  journey  Dr.  Jordan  undertook  imme- 
diately, and  with  great  pleasure;  for  Dr.  Jordan  is  no  new 
advocate  of  peace.  Years  ago,  when  war  was  not  the  horror 
which  fiends  have  made  it,  he  courageously  set  forth  the 
fearful  consequences  that  were  sure  to  follow  the  course  of 
the  "War  Lords"  who  through  greed  and  an  insatiable  de- 
sire for  power,  slaughtered  the  young  manhood  and  the  hope 
of  nations,  bringing  women  and  children  to  poverty  and 
shame,  and  leaving  the  offspring  of  the  old  and  weak  to 
rule  the  world.   His  prophecy  has  come  to  pass,  and  more. 

Now,  it  is  only  just  that  this  powerful  advocate  of  Last- 
ing Peace  should  present  the  heartfelt  wishes  of  the  Inter- 
national Peace  Congress  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Among  the  many  good  resolutions  was  one  on  which 
particular  stress  was  laid,  and  that  was  that  the  President 
use  every  effort  to  bring  about  a  Conference  of  Neutral 
Nations,  to  the  end  that  a  League  to  Enforce  Peace  should 
be  formed.  All  of  which  was  to  lead  up  to  a  Judicial  Tri- 
bunal for  the  settlement  of  the  grievances  of  belligerent 
nations  in  the  same  manner  as  all  civilized  peoples  have  to 
settle  their  difficulties. 

The  world  being  fully  aware  of  the  determined  effort 
which  President  Wilson  has  put  forward  at  all  times  in  favor 
of  World  Peace,  there  is  little  fear  that  he  will  draw  back 
from  using  his  influence  in  this  great  work  of  mercy  which 
a  suffering  world  pleads  for  at  his  hands. 

.■i^ 

Why  A[ot  California? 

VERYWOMAN  would  respectfully  ask: 


Advisory  Council  of  Everywoman 

Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill 

Ina  Coolbrith 

Mrs.  John  Rothschild 

Mrs.  Charles  Miner  Cooper 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall 

Mrs.  Timothy  Guy  Phelps 

Mrs.  Eugenie  Schroeder 

Mrs.  Henry  Payot 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott 

Mrs.  E.  Gerberding 

The  Countess  of  Aberdeen 

Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett 

Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Krebs 

Mrs.  Georgea  Sperry 

Why  go  to 
country  of 


The  Hague  or  to  any  war-shadowed 
Europe  for  a  peace  center?  All  are  too  saturated 
with  the  accursed  hypnotic  influences  of  war.  After 
seeing  within  the  last  month  more  than  ten  thousand  men 
and  women,  from  every  country  under  the  sun,  meet  at  the 
Hearst  Greek  Theatre,  Berkeley,  California,  to  join  in  the 
opening  session  of  the  International  Peace  Congress,  the 
suggestion  is  most  forcibly  impressed  on  our  mind:  Why  not 
make  the  Greek  Theatre  the  most  inviting,  as  well  as  the 
most  appropriate  meeting  place  on  earth  for  a  Judicial  Tri- 
bunal in  which  to  bring  about  Lasting  Peace?  All  of  the 
great  advocates  of  peace  who  have  been  attending  the  Con- 
gress, we  are  sure  advocate  this,  free  as  it  is  from  all  preju- 
diced influences.  With  us  we  have  such  noted  pacifists  as 
Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine,  of  Belgium;  Most  Rev.  Edward 
J.  Hanna,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco:  Judge  W.  W. 
Morrow,  San  Francisco;  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  Chancellor 
of  Stanford  University;  Madame  Rosika  Schwimmer  of  Hun- 


gary; Mirza  Ali  Kuli  Khan,  Per- 
sian Ambassador;  Louis  P.  Loch- 
ner,  Arthur  C.  Call,  Eva  Marshall 
Schontz,  and  many  others  equally 
interested  in  World  Peace,  whose 
eloquence  and  reasoning  must 
carry  weight  with  all  neutral 
nations  to  join  in  the  great  peace 
movement  that  is  circling  the 
globe  in  the  hope  of  substituting 
harmony  for  slaughter. 

In  all  the  upturned  faces  of  the 
ten  thousand  persons  who  lis- 
tened spellbound  to  the  advocates 
of  peace,  and  to  the  crowds  who 
followed  them  about,  to  the  various  places  of  meetings,  there 
was  stamped  a  hope  and  a  prophecy  that  this  wonderful 
home  of  harmony  should  become  the  theater  for  World 
Peace  in  the  future. 

Education  the  Enemy  of  War 

HE  Woman's  Peace  Party  of  California,  of  which 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson  is  the  Chairman,  gave  strong 
support  to  the  International  Peace  Congress,  of  which 
it  is  a  branch.  The  work  of  this  branch  is  fast 
spreading  over  the  State  of  California,  along  sane  and  sens- 
ible grounds.  It  has  no  idea  of  being  able  to  turn  the  world 
over  in  a  night,  nor  that  we  should  leave  ourselves  unpro- 
tected, at  the  mercy  of  any  enemy,  until  the  world  sets  up 
higher  standards  of  civilization  than  prevail  today;  but  its 
members  do  believe  in  the  education  of  the  race  and  the 
power  and  freedom  of  women  to  so  weaken  false  standards 
in  the  future  that  war  of  invasion  will  be  known  for  the 
degraded  butchery  it  really  is,  and  not  allow  its  instigators 
to  masquerade  as  defenders  of  race  or  country,  when  they 
are  only  bestial  monsters  at  heart,  building  for  themselves 
thrones  and  nations  out  of  the  heart's  blood  of  the  subjects 
they  despise.  Such  is  to  be  the  teaching  of  the  future.  Our  in- 
ventions and  science  must  be  for  the  protection  of  the  life 
and  happiness  of  all,  not  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  few. 
This  does  not  mean  Peace  at  any  price — nor  War  at  any  cost. 

.-■2*     ^-2*  '-■•^ 
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The  Loyalty  of  California  Men 

OULD  the  Eastern  men  who  voted  against  suffrage 
and  the  "antis"  who  talked  and  wrote  against  it, 
hear  the  men  of  California  speak  their  mind  in  its 
favor  during  the  last  month  at  the  various  functions 
tendered  to  women,  they  would  have  suffered  some  bad  half- 
hours  over  the  density  of  their  ignorance.  During  the  recep- 
tions to  Lady  Aberdeen  and  her  co-worker  they  were  con- 
stantly surprised  and  delighted  at  the  help,  admiration  and 
appreciation  the  men  of  California  gave  to  the  women  who 
help  them  in  their  domestic,  political,  and  social  duties. 

The  most  devoted  suffragist  could  not  have  made  a 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  suffrage  than  did  United  States 
Senator  James  D.  Phelan,  during  one  of  the  sessions  of  the 
National  Council  of  Women.  While  Senator  Phelan  still 
thought  suffrage  a  privilege  and  not  a  right,  it  was  clear 
that,  as  far  as  his  support  went,  he  was  willing  to  use  all 
his  influence  in  favor  of  suffrage  as  woman's  just  dues,  even 
if  by  chance  it  were  called  a  rose,  and  he  offered  the  Cali- 
fornia women  as  an  example  of  the  blessings  of  independ- 
ence. But,  owing  to  the  greater  abundance,  more  favorable 
economical  conditions,  and  freedom  of  the  West,  they  were 
better  qualified  to  make  better  use  of  the  franchise  than 
the  women  of  the  East. 

This  delicate  compliment  brought  loyal  "No!  No!"  from 
the  hall  full  of  California  women,  and  the  Senator,  grace- 
fully complimenting  the  women  on  their  loyalty,  agreed  that 
their  intuition  was  better  than  man's,  and  that  gave  them 
the  advantage  of  better  discrimination.  The  women,  of 
course,  felt  that  the  harder  the  conditions  that  surrounded 
their  eastern  sisters,  the  more  they  needed  every  right  and 
protection  for  which  they  have  richly  paid. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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BEFORE  the  Fair  it  was  a  long  way  to 
the  Phihppines.  Now  you  need  only 
to  take  one  of  the  Fadgl  auto-trains 
that  wiggle  like  white  snakes  along  the 
Avenue  of  Palms,  and  ten  minutes  thereafter 
you  may  be  in  the  islands,  in  all  but  the  geo- 
graphical sense.  For  the  instant  you  enter  the 
"Philippines'  Governmental  Building"  you 
lose  sight  of  the  United  States. 

The  first  glimpse  of  the  building  with  its 
long,  low  red-tiled  roofs,  heavy  portico  of 
paneled  woods  supported  by  polished  columns 
of  the  palma  brava,  suggests  the  tropical.  No- 
where but  in  the  "lierra  caliente,"  the  hot  lands 
of  the  earth,  may  one  find  such  beautiful  hard 
woods.  Guarding  the  spacious  doorway  stands 
a  brace  of  "Lanteca,"  ancient  bronze  cannon 
used  by  the  Filipinos  long  before  the  advent  of 
and  probably  against  the  Spaniards.  Their 
bodies,  green  with  the  verdigris  of  the  ages, 
are  beautifully  chased  in  filagree;  their  bell 
mouths  resemble  a  pair  of  roses.  If  one  could 
reconstruct  their  past  what  pictures  would  be 
flashed  upon  the  screen — the  hot  ports,  teeming 
with  brown  life,  they  had  guarded  against  the 
assault  of  Spanish  adventurers  and  long-queued 
Chinese  pirates.  For  they  belong  to  an  age 
when  war  was  really  pitcuresque;  when  men 
fought  body  to  body  with  sword,  dagger  and 
pistolet,  nor  dreamed  of  killing  each  other  by 
machinery  at  fifteen  miles.  But  now  the  can- 
non slumber  peacefully  in  the  doorway,  and 
their  guardians,  the  little  brown  men  of  the 
islands,  bow  you  into  the  rotunda  from  which 
the  circular  exhibit  gallery  opens  to  the  right 
and  left. 

Here,  in  the  rotunda,  is  struck  the  same 
tropical  note — polished  columns  of  the  palma 
brava  upholding  an  upper  gallery,  the  same 
lavish  use  of  costly  hard  woods  m  the  rich  pan- 
eling of  the  walls.  An  enormous  round  table, 
made  of  a  single  piece  and  polished  like  a 
mirror,  occupies  the  center.  All  around,  na- 
tive chairs  of  wicker  with  huge  fan-shaped 
backs,  extend  inviting  arms.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  your  luck,  as  it  was  mine,  to  see  a  lovely 
Spanish  girl  with  wonderful  black  hair  and 
eyes,  accept  the  invitation.  From  the  grilled 
windows  that  are  glazed  with  translucent  shell 
instead  of  glass,  a  flood  of  pearly  light  poured 
down  upon  her  as  she  leaned  back,  relaxed  and 
languid,  her  lovely  head  surrounded,  as  it  were, 
by  a  great  wicker  aurora,  and  in  that  moment 
it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  these  chairs  were 
not  originally  intended  for  common  folk.  They 
were  built  for  queens — or  great  beauties  which 
is  almost  the  same.  Nevertheless,  we  common 
American  folk,  the  Smiths,  Jones  and  Robin- 
sons, are  now  both  using  and  buying  them  for 
our  verandas.  They  will  form  a  proper  set- 
ting for  many  a  pretty  Americana  in  the  com- 
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ing  years.  Here,  in  the  building  they  offer  an 
admirable  vantage  to  hear  the  music  of  the 
Philippines'  Constabulary  Band  when  it  plays 
of  afternoons  in  the  patio. 

The  galleries,  as  before  said,  open  to  the 
right  and  left.  Take  one  or  the  other.  It 
doesn't  matter,  for  they  both  lead  to  the  won- 
derful orchid  house  in  the  dead  center  of  their 
circular  sweep.  If  you  love  old  books  and 
rare  documents,  go  to  the  right  and  enter  at 
once  into  a  fine  library  of  ancient  tomes  in 
the  Spanish  and  native  tongues.  From  hand- 
written pages  bound  in  tanned  leather  with 
manilla  cord,  the  exhibits  run  through  hand- 
illumined  texts  and  wooden  block  type  to  the 
later  histories  of  the  Spanish  friars.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle,  in  startling  contrast, 
stands  an  exhibit  of  modern  book-binding;  edi- 
tions de  luxe,  gilded  and  hand-tooled;  histories, 
and  beautiful  gift  books  done  in  the  fine  mor- 
rocco;  law  sets  in  calf  and  vellum;  all  the 
work  of  Filipinos  and  equal  to  that  of  the 
best  American  craftsmen.  Though  they  were 
manufactured  under  American  supervision,  we 
cannot  take  too  much  credit  for  it,  for  we 
have  only  given  a  new  direction  to  the  skill 
displayed  in  the  manufacture  and  ornamentation 
of  native  implements  and  weapons  in  the  ethno- 
logical exhibit  next  door. 

Here  are  shown  all  the  implements,  weapons, 
furniture  of  bodies  and  houses  used  in  the 
old  regime  that  obtained  before  the  Spaniard 
and  gringo  set  foot  in  the  islands.  In  a  coun- 
try where  nails  are  scarce,  if  not  altogether 
unknown,  things  have,  of  course,  to  be  tied 
together.  In  the  tropics  all  over  the  world 
houses  are  built  without  the  use  of  a  nail  cr 
scrap  of  iron,  their  parts  bound  together  wuh 
tough  jungle  withes.  But  what  do  you  think 
of  a  boat  made  out  of  slabs  of  hard  wood 
nearly  two  inches  thick,  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  which  are  literally  stitched  together?  Here 
you  find  it.  The  joints  are  so  cleverly  fitted 
as  to  be  almost  imperceptible,  and  when  wet, 
the  bejuce  stitching  draws  tighter  than  iron 
riveting. 

The  same  ingenuity  is  shown  in  tiie  manu- 
facture of  a  marvelous  collection  of  grass  hats 
that  run  in  size  and  shape  all  the  way  from 
an  inverted  lamp  shade  to  a  soup  tureen.  In  a 
collection  of  hundreds,  no  two  can  be  found 
exactly  the  same  shape  and  color.  Speaking 
of  soup — though  one  can  get  along  in  a  pinch 
— a  spoon  is  required  for  its  absorption  into 
one's  system,  and  here  is  to  be  found  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  wooden  spoons  ever 
gathered  together.  Mouths  must  run  large  in 
the  islands,  but,  except  in  size,  no  one  of  these 
spoons  is  like  unto  any  other.     Their  handles 


are  carved  into  the  semblance  of  queer  tribal 
gods;  some  with  arms  akimbo;  others  slapping 
their  knees;  some  grinning,  some  serious;  ex- 
pressions various  as  the  moods  of  the  human 
race.  Without  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion one  may  picture  an  island  lady  display- 
ing her  collection  of  spoons  with  something  of 
the  same  pride  an  American  bride  exhibits  in 
her  silver.  Their  construction  was  undoubted- 
ly a  labor  of  love,  only  to  be  equalled  by 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  the  native 
smiths  in  the  forging  and  ornamentation  of 
the  knives  and  weapons  that  occupy  a  dozen 
large  cases. 

One  look  at  them  explains  Filipino  history 
— at  least,  that  portion  of  it  following  the 
American  occupation — much  better  than  the 
text-books.  Bolos,  krises,  barongs,  daggers, 
two-handed  swords,  occur  in  endless  forms  and 
sizes.  Here  a  blade  describes  an  acute  angle. 
A  few  chops  and  you  are  left  with  a  picture 
puzzle  for  the  surgeons  to  piece  together.  The 
krises  are  designed  on  the  cork-screw  principle 
and  wiggle  through  your  anatomy  like  steel 
snakes.  The  bolos  and  barongs,  sharp  as  a 
razor  and  heavy  in  the  blade  as  a  butcher's 
cleaver,  are  terribly  effective.  The  sheathes  of 
the  two  latter  are  made  of  wooden  slabs  bound 
together  with  grass,  a  manifest  advantage.  If 
the  user  is  in  a  hurry,  he  simply  strokes  through 
the  sheath  splitting  it  and  your  head  wide  open 
with  the  same  blow.  Their  handles  are  usually 
finely  carved  and  worked  with  inlays  of  silver, 
ivory  and  gold.  Until  he  has  seen  them  one 
would  never  dream  that  death  could  be  made 
at  once  so  effective  and  ornamental.  Imagine 
a  few  hundred  Moros,  crazed  with  religious 
fervor,  lying  in  ambush  so  close  to  the  trail 
that  a  single  spring  brings  them  within  strik- 
ing distance,  and  you  can  form  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  attendant  upon  their 
subjugation.  Many  an  American  soldier  was 
literally  hacked  to  pieces  with  these  terrible 
weapons  before  the  job  was  completed. 

1  he  grewsome  thought  is  quickly  effaced  by 
the  lovely  tropical  florage  in  the  orchid  house. 
Here  rules  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  tropics, 
the  damp  heat  of  the  jungle  dells  in  the  black 
shade  of  the  nipa  palms.  Deceived  thereby 
into  the  belief  that  these  are  their  native  haunts, 
the  orchids  put  forth  their  delicate  blooms  that 
run  the  gamut  of  the  softer  shades  from  vio- 
let to  pale  gold.  Some  look  like  insects.  In- 
deed, in  the  jungles  one  often  finds  insects  that 
look  far  more  like  flowers  than  do  some  of 
these  blooms.  Here  a  lovely  blossom  spreads 
butterfly  wings  out  from  a  body  of  pale  o.f- 
ange.  There  a  grosser  specimen,  fat-bodied 
snd  mottled  brown  and  violet,  hangs  to  its 
section  of  iree-trunk  like  some  bloated  spider. 
Others  are  ethereal,  waxen  souls  ol  flowers. 
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delicate  spirits  born  of  sunshine  and  warmth. 
All  do  their  best  to  throw  over  you,  for  the 
minute,  the  spell  of  the  jungle  m  the  soft  isl- 
lands'  clime.  The  feeling  is  strong  upon  you 
when  you  pass  into  the  gallery  of  illummated 
transparencies  that  reproduce  in  color  photo- 
graphs of  every  kind  of  Filipino  scenery  and 
most  of  its  industries. 

The  fine  government  roads  that  replace  the 
old  jungle  paths  and  wind  for  hundreds  of 
miles  through  jungles  and  mountains;  the  palm- 
roofed  native  villages  and  modern  frame 
schools;  natives  playing  a  spirited  game  of 
baseball  to  which  they  have  turned  as  the  next 
best  sport  to  head-huntmg;  young  girls  hulling 
rice  with  an  old-fashioned  churn  and  pole  ar- 
rangement; a  modern  sugar  mill  alongside  an 
old  bullock-wheel,  palm-roofed  mill,  every  cog 
and  wheel  of  which  is  made  of  hard  woods; 
a  mine  operated  by  latest  machinery  and  an 
ancient  arrastre  showing  a  bullock  at  work 
dragging  a  boulder  round  and  round  through 
the  ore  slimes;  the  fine  government  houses,  stone 
schools  rising  in  villages  of  palm-thatched  ja- 
cales;  the  old  and  the  new  orders  shown  side 
by  side  in  their  most  striking  features. 

It  may  be  that  while  you  are  studying  a 
colored  transparency  of  a  native  woman  at 
work  at  a  hand  loom,  you  will  be  ready  to 
swear  that  you  hear  the  clack  and  clatter  of 
the  swmg  bar  packing  the  thread  after  the 
passage  of  the  shuttle.  The  illusion  will  grow 
as  you  move  along  the  gallery  until,  presently, 
you  come  on  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
exhibits — a  round  dozen  of  Filipino  boys  and 
girls  at  work  at  their  native  hand  crafts. 


The  youths  carve  canes  and  box  panels  with 
elaborate  devices  that  seem,  somehow,  quite 
familiar.  With  something  of  a  shock,  you 
may  presently  perceive  that  one  pattern  exact- 
ly duplicates  that  on  the  scabbard  of  a  particu- 
larly nasty-looking  barong  in  the  ethnological 
museum,  and  the  idea  instantly  suggests  itself 
that  perhaps  this  polite  little  fellow  who  wields 
his  knife  with  the  skill  and  delicacy  of  a  sur- 
geon, may  have  formerly  counted  head-hunt- 
ing among  his  avocations.  A  second  glance 
proves  him  too  young  for  that.  His  years 
bring  him  well  within  the  American  dispensa- 
tion. But  if  he  didn't,  it  is  ,a  safe  bet  that 
his  father  did,  so  a  second-hand  halo  of  ro- 
mance still  surrounds  him. 

The  old  woman  who  is  winding  pina  thread, 
pineapple  fibre,  upon  loom  spools,  could  un- 
doubtedly tell  queer  stories  if  she  was  so 
minded ;  but  owing  to  the  disrepute  in  which 
head-hunting  and  kindred  practices  are  held  in 
these  degenerate  days,  she  feigns  bland  ignor- 
ance of  all  but  her  trade.  Close  to  her  a 
young  man  deftly  fashions  pieces  of  capiz,  the 
translucent  shell  with  which  the  grilled  win- 
dows are  glazed,  into  lamp  shades  and  can- 
delebra  on  old-fashioned  patterns.  Others  are 
weaving  hemp  and  grass  hats  of  a  fineness  that 
equals  the  best  Panamas.  With  their  big, 
brown  eyes,  golden  skin,  gentle,  courteous  ways, 
they  are  all  interesting,  but  where  personality 
is  in  question  the  sex  feminine  naturally  secures 
a  little  more  than  its  share  of  the  limelight. 


The  two  girls  who  weave  pina  and  juisi  cloth 
— the  latter  a  mixture  of  raw  silk  and  hemp 
— attract  the  most  attention. 

Little  senorita  Maria  Dorendes,  the  smaller 
and  prettier  of  the  twain,  speaks  English  and 
was  not  afraid  of  being  interviewed.  She 
liked  San  Francisco,  oh,  yes!  But,  after  the 
Philippines,  she  found  it  a  little  cold!  Her 
sweet  little  face  clouded  as  she  acknowledged 
it;  a  sudden  surge  of  longing  brimmed  in  her 
big  brown  eyes.  An  illuminated  transparency 
in  the  gallery  a  few  feet  away  depicted  a 
stretch  of  road  along  which  wooden-wheeled 
caraboa  carts  rolled  through  a  palm-roofed  vil- 
lage. Any  one  of  those  huts  might  have  been 
her  own  home  in  far-off  Jaro.  As  she  sat 
at  her  hand  loom,  at  home,  weaving  her  pina 
cloth,  she  could  see  out  of  the  open  door  and 
windows,  the  stately  cocos  and  brilliant  banana 
foliage  gently  swaying  to  the  ocean  breeze; 
always  the  creak  of  the  caraboa  carts  mixed 
with  her  loom's  clatter.  No  wonder  she  found 
San  Francisco  a  bit  chilly!  Yet  she  was  happy. 

"I  like  it — here,"  she  stoutly  asserted.  "Of 
course  I  wouldn't  like  to  stay  here  forever.  I 
want  to  go  home  to  Jaro  at  the  close  of  the 
Fair." 

At  the  suggestion  that  she  had  probably  left 
a  "novio"  there  she  drew  herself  up  and  an- 
swered with  dignified  stiffness,  "No,  sir,  Fm 
a  lady."  But  she  unbent  again  on  being  as- 
sured that  no  one  could  possibly  mistake  her 
for  anything  else.  A  little  questioning  brought 
out  the  reason  for  her  sudden  stiffness.  No 
nice  Filipino  girl  would  allow  her  thoughts  to 
dwell  on  a  sweetheart  without  her  mother's 
approval.  Yet  she  unbent  still  more  and  laughed 
merrily  at  the  interviewer's  comment  on  such 
a  state  of  affairs:  "How  sad!" 

Her  quiet  meditation  when  she  resumed  her 
weaving  indicated  that  in  spirit  she  was  al- 
ready back  in  Jaro.  Seven  short  months  more 
and  she  will  be  there  in  the  flesh.  Then — of 
such  contradictions  is  made  the  human  spirit — 
as  she  sits  weaving  in  her  nipa  house,  she  will 
slip  out  of  the  window  with  the  soft  Pacific 
breeze  and  cross  the  wide  ocean  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. While  her  fingers  ply  the  swift  shut- 
tle, memory  will  weave  into  the  woof  of  her 
cloth  recollections  of  the  great  Fair  of  which 
she  now  is  a  part.  When  the  "novio,"  with 
mama's  permission,  shall  become  her  "esposo," 
and  small,  brown  children  crowd  of  evenings 
around  her  knee,  she  will  recreate  for  them  the 
glories  of  the  Exposition — its  shining  streets, 
golden  towers  and  domes,  the  great  "  Fower  of 
Jewels,"  flashing  brightly  by  day;  at  night  a 
tongue  of  white  flame  whirling  up  into  the 
heavens.  Long  after  we  material-minded  An- 
glo-Saxons shall  have  forgotten  the  Fair,  it  will 
be  a  living  memory  in  that  far  Filipino  village. 
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ALL  over  the  world  at  this  moment 
most  serious  thought  is  being  de- 
voted to  the  question  of  lastmg  peace. 
Some  forty  plans  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  Europe  in  the  interest  of  law  and  or- 
der have  been  put  forth  by  societies  of  stand- 
ing and  authority,  and  still  others,  equally  im- 
portant, by  individual  men  and  women.  It  is 
a  very  hopeful  sign  that  so  many  persons  are 
planning  terms  of  peace,  schemes  of  interna- 
tional organization  and  outlines  of  federations. 

The  federation  of  Europe  may  be  possible 
just  so  soon  or  so  far  as  the  people  take  pos- 
session of  their  governments.  The  present  war 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  "double  standard" 
of  politics.  In  one  part  of  Europe  the  peo- 
ple create  the  nation,  maintain  it,  and  the  mo- 
rality of  the  state  is  a  measure  of  the  collec- 
tive morality  of  the  people.  In  other  regions, 
the  theory  has  been  taught  for  centuries  that 
the  state  is  above  the  people,  who  are  its  chat- 
tels, and  that  the  state  cannot  do  wrong  as 
there  is  no  authority  above  it.  Individuals  are 
capable  of  right  and  wrong  because  the  state 
can  enforce  its  standards  upon  them.  These 
standards,  the  work  of  the  state,  are  made  evi- 
dent by  the  force  of  the  state  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  church. 

It  is  evident  that  a  state  under  autocratic 
diction  cannot  readily  federate  with  a  state 
that  the  people  control.  It  is  evident  also  that 
given  an  adequate  number  of  political  agitators, 
each  type  of  state  is  a  menace  to  the  other.  It 
is,  however,  probable  that  there  may  exist  in 
Europe  the  materials  for  a  league  ol  peace, 
a  league  of  self-governing  people  to  whom  the 
army  will  be  merely  of  the  nature  of  police 
for  mutual  protection.  Such  a  league  or  fed 
eration,  would  be  essentially  a  democracy,  for 
continued  peace  rests  on  a  condition  of  mutual 
trust. 

Free  trade,  along  with  interchangeable  citi- 
zenship and  the  suppression  of  secret  diplomacy, 
would  virtually  raise  the  European  states  to 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  would  be  a  similar  federation,  with  con- 
siderably more  emphasis  laid  on  "State  rights." 
It  will  not  be  easily  secured,  but  nothing  po- 
litical worth  while  can  be  gained  without  great 
effort.  "Small  efforts,"  says  John  Stuart 
Mill,  "do  not  produce  great  effects;  they  pro- 
duce no  effects  at  all." 

The  Congress  of  Vienna,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  tried  to  provide  for  perpetu- 
al peace  by  exalting  the  power  of  the  kings 
and  cutting  up  the  territories  as  though  the 
people  were  mere  flocks  of  sheep.  The  con- 
structive work  of  the  future  must  stand  on  a 
broader  basis.  It  must  consider — not  the  status 
of  dynasties  or  the  traditions  of  dynasties — 
but  the  actual  welfare  of  '.he  European  people. 


Bp  David  Starr  Jordan,  L.  L.  D., 
Chancellor  of  Stanford  University 

To  a  large  extent,  the  democratic  nations  of 
Europe  now  trust  each  other;  allies  perforce 
in  times  of  war,  the  real  alliance  will  endure 
in  times  of  peace.  It  is  a  mutual  arrangement 
for  mutual  security.  Such  an  alliance  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  customs-unions  and 
postal-unions.  It  is  likely  that  the  federation 
will  exist  in  fact  before  it  does  in  form.  The 
fact  is  the  real  thing.  The  United  Stales  of 
Europe  will  grow  up  of  itself  when  the  peo- 
ple everywhere  take  charge  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. World  politics  has  become  more  press- 
ing than  local  politics,  and  can  no  longer  be 
carried  on  in  the  dark.  Its  "ape  and  tiger" 
degeneration  comes  from  the  fact  that  in  most 
nations  it  has  lain  in  the  hands  of  the  privi- 
leged few,  hermetically  sealed  from  the  light 
of  publicity. 

The  loose  relation  that  joins  the  dominions 
of  Great  Britain  is  perhaps  the  most  natural 
type  of  the  federation  of  Europe. 

A  single  unified  world-government  under 
one  set  of  men  gathered  at  some  one  place,  is 
only  a  dream,  and  not  a  very  promising  one 
at  that;  the  conception  of  a  continent  in  which 
each  nation  should  be  governed  by  wisdom  and 
that  wisdom  the  resultant  of  the  collective  in- 
telligence of  the  people,  is  far  from  realization, 
and  yet,  it  must  by  degrees  become  actual  if  civ- 
ilization is  not  to  end  in  a  blind  sac  and  a  pool 
of  blood.  1  he  issue  is  frankly  presented.  In 
the  words  of  Hamilton  Holt,  the  goal  must 
be  "Utopia  or  Hell," — civilization  or  mili- 
tarism. And  all  those  who  believe  in  the  no- 
bility of  human  nature,  who  believe  that  every 
human  problem  can  be  solved  by  human  in- 
telligence, who  believe  that  this  is  God's  world 
and  not  the  Devil's,  should  face  the  future  un 
dismayed. 

"The  muddy  stream  of  hatred  and  false- 
hood," says  Dr.  Heilberg  of  Breslau,  "has 
inundated  and  covered  with  mud  many  things, 
but  when  that  stream  shall  have  passed  away, 
sooner  or  later  (let  us  hope  it  will  be  soon), 
peace  will  have  been  concluded  and  from  out 
this  mud  there  will  grow  and  blossom  again 
the  honest  common  work,  mutual  esteem,  mu- 
tual love,  and  the  spiritual  unity  of  all  who 
will  serve  the  common  welfare  of  humanity." 

From  a  private  letter  of  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  London,  under  date 
of  August  1 8th,  1914,  I  take  these  words: 
"I  want  you  to  realize  the  conviction  among 
many  friends  of  peace  and  sanity  in  Europe 
that  the  fate  of  civilization  in  the  present  crisis 
may  depend  chiefly  on  the  action  of  the  United 
States.  ...  In  the  presence  of  such  an 
enormous  complexity  of  interests  and  passions. 


any  approach  to  a  European  understanding 
must  be  slow  and  difficult,  but  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  create  a  basis,  however  uncertain,  for 
future  negotiations." 

The  conception  of  a  world  dominated  spir- 
itually by  one  priest  and  physically  by  one 
emperor,  ruling  likewise  by  divine  right,  and  to 
whom  kings,  princes  and  cities  in  varied  fashion 
paid  tribute,  passed  away  with  the  Middle 
Ages.  This  loose-jointed  Imperialism  gave  way 
to  the  compact  individual  units  of  Feudalism. 
The  struggles  of  rival  cities,  of  greedy  barons 
and  of  lawless  soldiers  of  fortune  wrought  the 
downfall  of  Feudalism.  Nationalism,  the  feder- 
ated alliances  of  like  groups,  succeeded. 

A  nation  is  a  body  of  people  at  peace 
among  themselves,  and  its  good  side  is  evident 
— the  development  of  local  institutions,  of  local 
pride  and  of  neighborly  good-will.  But  the 
evil  passions  of  men  have  given  it  an  evil  side 
— the  national  feeling,  or  "patriotism,"  thai 
spends  itself  in  envy,  fear  or  hatred  of  one's 
neighbors — this  is  thoroughly  evil.  By  forc- 
ing the  arming  of  nations  against  one  another, 
this  evil  spirit  has  brought  about  the  greatest 
catastrophe  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
great  achievement  of  a  few  decades  of  p.-ace 
had  brought  civilization  to  an  estate  of  which 
militant  feudalism  could  not  conceive.  I  he 
abuse  of  nationalism  has  carried  Europe  back- 
wards financially  and  socially  for  a  generation; 
biologically,  for  a  century.  It  has  put  the 
whole  system  of  nationalism  on  trial.  It  has 
forced  the  world  to  look  forward  to  the  next 
era,  the  era  of  Federation. 

Complete  federation,  with  autonomy,  must 
sooner  or  later  follow  Nationalism,  even  as 
partial  race  federation  (Nationalism)  succeeded 
the  anarchy  of  Feudalism.  Such  a  change  will 
not  take  place  instantly,  nor  without  opposition. 
But  the  progress  ofthe  Federated  States  of  our 
Union,  each  of  which,  retaining  autonomy  or 
self-government,  has  given  up  its  armies,  its 
tariffs  and  its  special  citizenship,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  indicates  the  route  which  civilized 
government  must  traverse. 

Belgian  Ladies'    War  Relief  Committee 

The  Belgian  Ladies'  War  Relief  Commit- 
tee, with  headquarters  at  1771  Sutter  street, 
is  planning  a  concert  and  ball  to  be  given 
December  1  1  th  in  Dreamland  Rink,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  to  the  war  sufferers.  The  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  and  the  patronesses 
met  on  November  I  st  to  formulate  plans  for 
the  programme  for  the  affair,  which  is  to  be 
made  so  attractive  that  it  is  certain  it  will 
draw  a  large  attendance  on  its  own  merits  re- 
gardless of  the  splendid  charity  which  inspires 
the  women  interested. 
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IN  this  world-wide  movement  for  peace  which 
so  vitally  concerns  the  thmking  women 
as  well  as  the  men  of  all  countries,  there 
is  among  the  former,  in  their  eagerness  to 
give  their  best  to  serve  a  noble  cause,  a  desire 
for  unique  achievement,  that  is  to  say,  labor 
along  distinctive  lines  wherein  they  may  con- 
tribute that  perhaps  \vhich  man's  efforts  alone 
might  not  procure. 

The  question  many  ask  is:  "What  can  we 
women  do  that  the  men  can  not  accomplish? 
What  can  we  add  to  the  work  planned  and 
being  undertaken  by  the  men  of  the  peace 
movement  ?  " 

I  do  not  know  of  any  branch  of  the  work 
that  could  be  better  handled  by  one  sex  than 
by  the  other.  It  seems  to  me  that  co-opera- 
tion along  all  lines  should  be  the  aim  and  the 
very  best  means  of  getting  results. 

Here  in  this  country  where  liberal  educa- 
tion— and  in  many  states  the  ballot — give  much 
power  and  influence  to  women  the  entire  field  of 
man's  endeavor  is  open  in  this  cause,  the  same 
opportunities  to  push  it  are  afforded  to  both 
sexes  and  each  can  be  of  immense  assistance  to 
the  other.  Given  the  platform  the  program  can 
be  carried  out  along  the  same  general  plans 
among  men  and  women. 

For  women  as  a  political  influence  to  at- 
tempt alone  to  induce  this  or  any  other  gov- 
ernment to  ask  for  peace  is  not,  I  think,  ad- 
visable, and  any  effort  at  the  present  time  to 
bring  about  a  cessation  of  the  war  in  Europe, 
though  it  were  made  by  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  all  the  peace  parties  of  the  world,  will 
avail  not  at  all. 

Belgians  to  a  man  now  feel  so  strongly  that 
rather  than  stop  where  they  are  they  will  dis- 
appear from  the  earth,  wiped  out,  annihilated, 
what  you  will,  to  the  last  patriot — which  means 
the  last  Belgian.  And  so  it  is  with  France 
and  Great  Britain  and  Serbia.  This  is  to  be 
a  fight  to  a-  finish! 

Of  no  use  is  it  at  this  time  to  interfere  in 
Europe  in  the  name  of  Peace.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  Germany  which  proposed  at  The  Hague, 
a  Permanent  Court  of  Justice,  to  be  elected 
by  a  Conference  of  States.  But  when  the 
question  of  the  choice  of  judges  arose  Ger- 
many advocated  that  the  eight  great  powers. 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
the  United  States,  Japan,  and  herself,  as  the 
more  powerful  nations,  should  appoint  one 
judge  at  least,  leaving  to  the  smaller  states 
altogether  only  seven ;  so  the  proposition  was 
dropped. 

As  to  Germany,  the  trouble  has  been  that 
she  never  had  international  ideas.  She  as- 
pires to  stand  alone  and  to  enjoy  the  most 
of  the  benefits  of  commerce  and  industry.  To 
be  sure,  she  is  socialistic,  but  her's  is  very  poor 
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socialism.  She  has  applied  certain  of  the  so- 
cialistic principles  to  the  forming  of  a  state 
socialism,  and  with  the  principle  that  the  man 
exist  for  the  state,  has  made  the  man  the 
servant  of  the  state,  rather  than  the  state  the 
servant  of  the  man. 

To  one  who  has  visited  Germany  off  and 
on  before  the  seventies  it  is  impossible  to  find 
a  pschycological  explanation  of  the  change  that 
has  come  over  the  people.  Where  once  there 
were  to  be  found  individuals  working  and 
thinking  each  in  his  own  way,  now  in  these 
more  recent  years,  one  finds  all  individuality 
gone  and  in  its  place  the  gigantic  machine  of 
the  state  bending  the  people  to  its  will  and 
taking  from  them  all  liberty  of  thought  and 
action.  This  is  the  more  to  be  marveled  at 
when  one  considers  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  German  people. 

The  military  man  has  the  right  of  way  be- 
fore all  others.  To  him  all  others  must  bow 
and  one  sees  even  men  of  the  highest  educa- 
tion going  into  the  barracks  and  accepting  with- 
out a  protest  the  insult  of  some  officer.  A 
kind  of  army  discipline  prevails  even  in  the 
schools,  where  children  feel  the  rod,  and  all 
the  universities  are  regulated  as  is  the  army 
and  one  progresses  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  government.  Caste  is  everything;  as  for 
a  middle-class  it  has  almost  nothing  to  do 
but  obey. 

The  individual  has  become  a  mere  tool  un- 
der the  machine-like  government  of  the  state. 

It  is  particularly  fitting,  too,  that  here  in 
this  independent,  liberty-loving  country,  the 
land  of  the  greatest  influence  of  all  the  neutral 
states,  there  should  be  roused  so  much  enthu- 
siasm for  world  peace  since  it  \yas  here  that 
the  first  peace  party  was  organized  as  far 
back  as  1815,  a  fact  which  seems  not  to  be 
generally  known.  The  movement  was  spe- 
cially furthered  by  one  Elihu  Burrett,  a  black- 
smith, who  started  even  the  movement  in  Eu- 
rope about  1  848. 

But  getting  back  to  the  question  as  to  what 
can  be  done  toward  securing  peace,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  understand  that  at  the  present  time  the 
warring  nations,  having  no  intention  of  quitting 
the  struggle,  the  idea  of  a  status  quo  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  for  it  would  not  be  con- 
sidered, even  though,  among  the  masses  all 
along  for  peace.  To  band  together  in  a  league 
to  enforce  peace  at  this  time  would  of  course 
be  futile.  Let  all  peace  parties  unite  to  form 
a  common  platform  and  before  the  war  is  over 
there  can  be  arranged  an  informal  conference 
of  representatives  from  neutral  nations  to  be 
held  in  this  country  to  study  the  platform  and 
choose  from  it  what  may  be  acceptable. 


It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  could  be  organized  under 
one  general  government,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  the  United  States,  but  the  world 
cannot  be  organized  as  we  organized  the  United 
States.  For  one  thing  there  must  be  considered 
the  strong  feeling  of  independence  of  the  vari- 
ous nations.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  elect 
an  international  parliament.  What  seems  pos- 
sible is  to  organize  a  Conference  of  States. 
This  should  not  be  a  parliament  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  but  should  be  something 
of  a  diplomatic  body  with  parliamentary  privi- 
leges. This  international  organization  would 
consider  methods  of  constraint  and  the  use  of 
armed  force,  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
national  communities  in  order  to  secure  their 
autonomy  or  the  redress  of  their  grievances, 
regulation  of  emigration,  the  establishment  of, 
councils  of  management,  the  protection  of  back- 
ward populations,  etc.,  matters  which  cannot 
be  properly  handled  by  one  state.  Non-judi- 
cial questions  such  as  commercial  and  economi- 
cal ones  should  be  settled,  not  directly  by  the 
concerned  states,  but  by  a  Council  of  Con- 
ciliation. But  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
favor  of  such  plans  it  is  necessary  that  the 
peace  organizations  should  have  money.  TTie 
peace  societies  as  a  rule,  have  little  in  the 
way  of  funds  and  as  the  war  continues  they 
seem  likely  to  have  less. 

Let  the  churches,  the  labor  organizations, 
the  women's  clubs,  the  school  teachers,  the 
associations  of  commerce,  all  unite  and  give 
a  very  little  of  their  time  and  money  toward 
the  movement.  A  central  committee  of  all 
the  organizations  could  then  arrange  a  petition 
or  form  to  be  distributed  in  lots  by  means  of 
the  parcel  post  to  the  heads  of  local  organiza- 
tions who,  in  turn,  could  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  the  members  to  a  pfotest  to  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who, 
as  a  servant  of  the  people  awaits  only  the 
sentiment  of  that  people  to  act  in  times  of 
stress  on  matters  of  great  moment.  And  right 
nobly  can  the  women  of  this  country  lend  a 
helping  hand  as  they  well  know  how  to  do 
in  their  experience  with  public  matters;  as  for 
their  sympathy,  we  of  the  peace  party,  know 
that  every  mother,  wife  and  sweetheart,  every 
sister,  every  daughter,  is  with  us  and  deploring 
with  all  her  woman's  heart  the  greatest  carnage 
the  world  has  ever  known. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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LAUREL-CROWNED 

Dedicated  to  California's  Poet-Laureate  a 
Sister  of  the  Holy  Names 

Here  in  Convent  Halls  we  welcome 

Her,  the  people  name  as  great. 
On  whom  rests  a  golden  title — 

New-crowned   laureate  of  our  State! 


Ina  Coolbrith 


To  its  shores,  her  tireless  efforts 

Wooed  the  golden-tongued  of  lands 

Far-removed, — yet  not  less   friendly — 
For  they  sought  its  golden  strands. 

California  hailed  their  coming. 

Breathed  its  welcome,  warm,  sincere — 
From  the  hearts  of  golden  poppies 

Poured  its  sunshine  of  the  year. 

And  from  throats  of  myriad  songsters. 
Came  the  welcome  that  we  know 

Always  speaks  through  bird  and  blossom. 
To  the  soul,  with  God,  aglow. 

Then  these  poets  sought  their  sister. 
Claimed  her,  honored  her,  and  paid 

Tribute,  well-deserved — and  royal — 
Tribute  all  too  long  delayed. 

Crowned  her  as  our  Laureate-Poet, 
And  we  hail  her  such  today. 

As  we  greet  her,  here,  and  welcome 
Those  who,  with  us,  homage  pay. 


By  a  Staff  Correspondent 

On  October  1  7th  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
College  of  the  Holy  Names,  Ina  Coolbrith, 
Poet-Laureate  of  California,  was  presented  by 
Charles  Phillips  to  a  distinguished  audience. 

The  recent  honor  conferred  by  the  Authors' 
Congress,  held  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Expo- 
sition, was  the  reason  for  the  gathering. 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Names  assuredly 
deserves  credit  for  the  quick  action  which 
followed  the  decision  of  the  Authors'  Congress, 
at  which  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  University  of  California,  bestowed  the 
crown  of  laurel  upon  Ina  Coolbrith,  and  pro- 
claimed her  "Laureate  of  California." 

The  verdict  had  already  been  pronounced  in 
far-off  lands,  and  the  Native  Daughters  had 
voiced  it  sometime  before  the  Authors'  Con- 
gress declared  her  worth. 

This  movement  is  to  be  applauded  and 
there  are  many  literary  societies  in  our  own 
golden  land  that  will  do  well  to  inaugurate  an 
Ina  Coolbrith  cult,  and  become  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  soul-inspirmg  numbers  of  Califor- 
nia's Laureate. 

Her  "Songs  of  the  Golden  Gate"  are  truly 
songs  of  the  West.  They  breathe  the  spirit 
of  beauty,  the  breath  of  the  blossoms  that 
clothe  this  land  of  sunshine.  They  reveal  the 
cultured  soul  of  the  poet,  and  bid  California 
rejoice  that  it  has  found  among  its  own  and 
crowned  as  its  own,  a  great  poet,  whose  fame 
will  lie  ever  in  the  golden  glow  of  western 
sunshine. 

Deep  appreciation  of  the  literary  gifts  of 
California's  Laureate  is  felt  by  the  Sisters  of 
the  College  of  the  Holy  Names,  and  their  de- 
sire to  offer  public  testimony  of  this  apprecia- 
tion found  expression  in  the  programme  pre- 
pared for  the  enjoyment  of  those  privileged  to 
spend  the  hour  with  Miss  Coolbrith. 

Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  himself  a  poet,  and 
interpreter  of  poets,  introduced  Miss  Coolbrith 
to  the  assembly. 

Following  Mr.  Phillips'  introductory  re- 
marks came  "Laurel-Crowned,"  a  poem  com- 
posed for  the  occasion,  and  dedicated  to  Ina 
Coolbrith  by  a  Sister  of  the  Holy  Names. 

First  among  the  selections  from  "Songs  from 
the  Golden  Gate"  was  "The  Poet."  This 
beautiful  poem  has  been  set  to  music  for  the 
occasion  by  a  Sister  of  the  Holy  Names.  It 
was  sung  with  violin  obligato  by  members  of 
the  College  Choral  Club. 

Miss  Coolbrith's  exquisite  sonnet,  "Copa  de 
Oro,"  was  next  interpreted,  followed  by  the 
reading  of  her  poem,  "War  and  Peace,"  writ- 
ten for  the  peace  demonstration  held  at  Golden 
Gate  Park,  September  20th,  1914. 


Miss  Coolbrith,  herself,  crowned  the  stu- 
dents' programme  with  golden  words  addressed 
to  those  who  have  honored  her  with  sincere  ap- 
preciation of  her  gift  of  song. 

The  entertainment  was  the  most  artistically 
beautiful,  in  all  its  perfect  arrangements,  that 
has  been  given  in  California  during  the  sum- 
mer of  wonderful  entertainments. 

Mrs.  Millie  Bevan,  one  of  the  first  pupils 
of  the  Holy  Names,  and  a  devoted  friend  of 
Miss  Coolbrith,  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  afternoon  and  was  in  close  at- 
tendance upon  the  Poet  Laureate.  Her  five 
sons  acted  as  ushers. 

4*    4*  'i' 

Miss  Froelich's  Interesting  Exhibit 
An  exhibition  of  oil  paintings  on  Panama 
Exposition  subjects  by  Miss  Maren  Froelich, 
attracted  many  to  the  Schussler  galleries  dur- 
ing the  last  half  of  October.  The  paintings 
numbered  thirty  and  were  chiefly  remarkable  for 
delicacy  of  conception,  accuracy  in  design  and 
a  certain  atmospheric  treatment  that  gave  much 
of  the  lightness  of  water  colors.  Miss  Froelich  is 
indeed  particularly  happy  in  sunlight  effects, 
both  of  early  morning  and  mid-day,  with  its 
warmer  brilliancy.  Good  examples  are  "Early 
Morning"  and  "Morning  Sunshine,"  also 
"Morning  on  the  Lagoon.  "  Her  color  effects 
in  flowers  and  decorations  as  well  as  costumes 
have  a  charm  all  their  own  and  an  excellent 
arrangement  in  lighting  assisted  materially  to- 
ward making  the  exhibition  enjoyable. 

#  -ir 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  George  Jacobson  en- 
tertained a  large  party  of  distinguished  guests 
at  their  home,  1276  California  street.  Pro- 
fessor Jacobson  is  so  popular  in  musical  circles 
here  that  our  expectations  were  high — and 
needless  to  say  they  were  realized.  Perfect 
congeniality  marked  the  occasion,  and  both  so- 
cially and  artistically  it  was  a  great  success. 

George  van  Hagel  played  a  French  concerto. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach,  the  great  composer, 
accompanied  Mrs.  LeRoy  Chase  in  some  of 
Mrs.  Beach's  songs;  and  afterward  played 
several  of  her  own  compositions.  Hugo  Mans- 
feldt  played  selections  by  Schumann  and  Cho- 
pin. Alice  Gentle  sang  extracts  from  Car- 
men accompanied  by  Josiah  Zurr.  Miss  Nellie 
Walker  appeared  in  Indian  costume  and  sang 
some  of  Professor  Carlos  Troyer's  Indian  songs, 
accompanied  by  the  composer.  Miss  Clara 
Alexander  gave  several  of  her  inimitable  im- 
personations, which  have  made  her  famous  in 
this  country  and  abroad. 
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THERE  are  just  two  ways  in  which 
the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  won  for 
all  the  women  of  the  United  States — 
one  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  guaranteeing  that  right 
to  the  women  of  every  state;  the  other  by 
amendments  to  the  individual  constitutions  of 
each  of  the  several  states. 

To  secure  a  national  amendment  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  a  two-thirds'  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers of  each  House  of  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
submission  of  such  an  amendment  to  the  legis- 
ture  of  the  several  states.  Having  secured  that, 
it  is  necessary  then  to  secure  a  majority  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  the  state  legislatures  ratify- 
ing that  amendment.  To  secure  amendments  to 
the  constitutions  of  the  several  states  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  legislature  of  each 
of  the  states,  or,  in  some  few  states,  to  initiate 
a  petition  for  the  submission  of  a  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  voters.  Having  secured  that, 
it  is  then  necessary  to  go  before  every  man  in 
each  of  the  states — white,  black,  red,  yellow, 
drunk,  sober,  educated,  ignorant,  native  born 
citizen  or  naturalized  alien  (in  some  few  states 
to  aliens  not  yet  naturalized),  and  cajol  them, 
flatter  them  and  plead  with  them  to  please  give 
to  the  women  of  the  state  the  right  to  a  voice 
in  the  government  which  they  help  to  support 
by  taxes  and  to  whose  laws  they  are  subject. 

It  requires  hardly  more  than  a  moment's 
thought  to  determine  which  of  the  two  meth- 
ods is  the  less  humiliating,  the  more  dignified, 
which  is  the  less  devastating  of  strength  and 
time  and  energy.  It  is  easy  to  sit  up  in  the 
complacency  of  political  superiority  and  say 
with  flippant  ease,  as  do  some  of  our  psendo- 
statesmen,  that  the  proper  way  for  women  to 
win  suffrage  is  state  by  state.  To  any  woman 
who  has  gone  through  a  state  compaign,  who 
knows  its  humiliations,  its  racking  of  body  and 
mind  and  heart,  who  knows  of  the  sacrifice 
of  time  and  money  and  strength,  such  a  sug- 
gestion is  little  short  of  insult. 

For  many  weary  months,  the  women  of  New 
Jersey  made  every  sacrifice,  some  of  them  went 
without  comforts,  even  without  what  are  con- 
sidered necessities,  to  give  to  the  suffrage  cam- 
paign ;  they  over-taxed  their  strength  and  de- 
voted every  moment  of  their  time  to  win 
for  New  Jersey  women  their  fundamental  right 
of  self-government.  And  with  what  result? 
To  see  the  political  gangster,  the  allied  forces 
of  vice  and  ignorance,  through  fraud  and  cor- 
ruption and  old-world  prejudice,  triumphant 
over  justice  and  right. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  by  the  unthinking  in 
California,  "What  is  the  matter  with  your 
Eastern  men?"    To  this,  Mrs.  Florence  Kelly, 
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at  the  California  State  Convention  of  the  Con- 
gressional Union,  said,  "Our  men  are  all  right. 
It  is  the  steerage  that  stands  in  the  way  of 
woman  suffrage."  Every  year  we  welcome  into 
this  country  vast  hordes  of  the  most  ignorant 
peasants  of  Europe,  and,  in  a  few  years'  time 
we  put  into  their  hands  citizenship  and  the  bal- 
lot and  give  to  them  the  power  to  say  whether 
or  not  native  born  women  shall  have  as  much 
to  say  in  the  government  of  their  own  country 
as  have  these  naturalized  aliens. 

President  Wilson  found  time  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia to  address  4,000  newly  naturalized 
citizens,  who  will  vote — who  have  voted  by  the 
time  this  article  is  published — as  to  whether 
native-born  Pennsylvania  women  shall  have  the 
right  to  vote;  but  was  unwilling  to  give  even 
ten  minutes  of  that  day  to  address  the  women 
of  Philadelphia  who  were  seeking  the  right 
of  suffrage,  was  unwilling  even  to  give  a  few 
minutes  of  his  time  to  meet  the  committee  of 
women  who  traveled  to  Washington  to  ask 
him  to  address  the  women  of  Philadelphia. 

Most  of  these  steerage  citizens  are  steeped 
in  the  old-world  peasant  belief  that  women 
should  be  men's  slaves.  Many,  if  not  most,  of 
them  regard  their  votes  merely  as  a  money 
making  possession,  and  the  forces  of  vice  and 
corruption  are  only  too  ready  to  buy,  and  to 
buy  them  against  woman  suffrage,  of  which 
they  are  in  deadly  fear.  In  New  Jersey, 
women  who  asked  the  ignorant,  exploited  em- 
ployees of  some  of  the  New  Jersey  factories 
to  vote  for  the  suffrage  amendment  received  in 
reply  the  question,   "How  mucha  you  pay?' 

If  the  political  corruptionist  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  vice  are  doubtful  «f  their  ability 
to  defeat  suffrage  even  with  the  vicious  and 
the  purchased  vote,  there  is  always  political 
fraud  to  fall  back  upon,  for  the  revelations 
of  fraud  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  other  states, 
too  numerous  to  mention,  prove  that  man,  gov- 
erning alone,  has  not  established  exactly  ideal 
conditions.  There  has  never  been  a  suffrage 
campaign  in  any  state  where  extensive  fraud  has 
not  been  practiced  to  defeat  woman  suffrage. 
California  was  no  exception,  but  a  cog  slipped. 
And  in  more  than  one  state  the  suffrage 
amendment  has  been  defeated  by  fraud.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  ballots  cast  on  October  19th 
were  unnumbered  so  as  to  make  fraud  almost 
impossible  of  detection.  In  addition,  by  a 
special  law,  men  were  permitted  to  register  on 
October  19th,  and  then  immediately  vote,  with- 
out any  opportunity  being  given  to  check  up  and 
see  if  they  were  bona  fide  voters  or  had  given 
their  correct  names  and  addresses. 

One  New  Jersey  woman  who  watched  all 


day  at  the  polls  reports  that  all  day  long, 
until  5:30,  men  came  in  at  irregular  intervals 
and  voted,  the  votes  being  pretty  evenly  divided 
for  and  against  suffrage,  so  far  as  could  be 
judge — perhaps  slightly  against.  At  5:30  the 
party  boss  of  the  precinct  went  on  a  round-up 
and  from  5:30  until  7:00,  when  the  polls 
closed,  men  came  in  a  steady  stream  and  regis- 
tered and  then  immediately  voted,  no  oppor- 
tunity, of  course,  being  given  to  learn  whether 
they  were  legally  entitled  to  vote  or  not.  When 
the  ballot  box  was  opened,  all  of  the  ballots 
on  top,  the  ballots  cast  by  those  men,  were 
uniformly  "no." 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  women 
are  up  against  in  trying  to  win  suffrage  state 
by  state.  At  this  writing,  the  vote  has  not 
yet  been  cast  in  Massachusetts,  New  York  or 
Pennsylvania.  In  those  states,  however,  there 
are  waged  against  woman  suffrage  the  same 
forces  of  ignorance  and  vice  as  in  New  Jersey, 
and  the  probable  result  will  be  the  defeat  of 
woman  suffrage  in  those  states  through  fraud 
and  corruption,  as  in  New  Jersey.  Fhe  in- 
evitable conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  such  cam- 
paign experiences  is  that  the  state  by  state 
method  is  too  costly  in  dignity,  too  costly  in 
money,  too  costly  in  time  and  strength  and 
health  to  be  continued. 

It  is  time  for  all  women  to  unite  in  one  great 
campaign,  in  a  strong  pull  and  a  pull  altogether 
for  woman  suffrage  through  an  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
IS  done,  success  can  be  won  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Women  voters  alone  can  win  it  if  they  will 
make  the  political  liberty  of  the  women  of  the 
nation  the  paramount  political  issue,  if  they 
will  put  the  liberty  of  women  above  all  the 
lesser  claims  of  party  politics.  There  are  4,- 
000,000  women  entitled  to  vote  in  the  next 
presidential  election.  The  states  in  which  wom- 
en vote  elect  one-fourth  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  one-sixth  of  the  House  and  cast  one- 
fifth  of  the  electoral  vote.  Women  hold  the 
balance  of  power.  If  they  will  use  that  power 
for  women,  if  they  will,  as  already  said,  make 
woman  suffrage  the  paramount  political  issue 
in  the  next  election,  they  can  win  for  the 
women  of  the  other  states,  the  political  liberty 
which  those  women  can  not  win  for  themselves. 


The  Journal  des  Dchals  attributes  the  un- 
rest in  British  public  opinion  to  the  ignorance 
in  which  the  public  is  kept,  and  the  systematic 
silence  imposed  by  the  censor  regarding  events 
known  to  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
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Department,  but  is  there  a  girl  in  any  part  of 
the  world  who  would  not  stampede  from  it 
like  a  wild  maverick  and  rivet  her  attention 
on  the  man  who  wore  a  name  full  of  romantic 
possibilities  like  the  "Maryland,"  the  "Massa- 
chusetts" or  the  "California,"  and  treat  with 
contempt  the  beaurocratic  slave  who  is  forced 
to  woo  as  best  he  may  under  a  naval  caption 
that  marks  him  as  possibly  belonging  to  one 
of  Uncle  Sam's  fighting  ships  but  that  never- 
theless suggests  to  her  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion that  he  represents  some  mysterious  com- 
pound with  a  chemical  formula  reading  R-40, 
P-69.  M-7  or  V-38. 

When  it  comes  to  asking  for  support  for  a 
bigger  navy  and  increased  armament,  it  will 
take  many  hours  of  picturesque  oratory  to  gen- 
erate as  much  enthusiasm  as  could  be  gained 
by  the  mere  mention  of  one  name  of  a  sub- 
marine that  had  performed  a  single  deed  of 
glory.  As  well  recognize  the  habitat  of  these 
fierce  little  sea  midgets  and  make  their  identi- 
fication completely  impossible,  by  marking  them 
all  H-20  as  far  as  the  sentimentalists  are  now- 
concerned. 

So  with  the  submerging  of  the  personality 
of  the  fighting  craft  that  have  been  the  "heroes" 
of  this  war,  and  that  in  future  promise  to 
be  the  most  efficient  aids  we  have  for  the  safe 
guarding  of  our  coasts  in  time  of  peril  bona- 
fide  evidence  has  been  given  that  "civilized" 
warfare  as  it  is  now  being  waged  in  Europe, 
has  been  moved  with  all  its  infernal  ma- 
chinery beyond  the  pale  of  the  emotional  im- 
pulse that  was  wont  to  carry  people  reck- 
lessly into  battle  because  their  blood  could  be- 
stirred by  the  magic  sound  of  a  name.  War. 
as  we  see  it  now  is  a  soulless  business  pro- 
position, little  more  gigantic  and  a  thousand 
times  more  mad  than  the  bloodless  but  none 
the  less  deadly  financial  struggle  in  Wall  Street, 
with  nothing  in  it  to  wake  the  martial  ardor 
of  men  or  to  make  women  complacent  if  not 
willing  contributors  of  the  vital  equipment  of 
war  as  they  have  been  through  all  the  ages. 

The  last  of  the  trio  of  romance  wreckers 
in  the  present  war  is  the  moving  picture. 

The  princely  income  of  a  long  established 
theatrical  manager  is  not  the  only  thing  that  has 
been  affected  by  the  "movies"  this  winter. 

The  wizardly,  truth  recording  eye  of  the 
camera  has  brought  home  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  smallest  hamlets  in  the  country  pictures  of 
war  that  they  had  never  even  dreamed  of,  and 
the  last  bit  of  romance  concerning  it  has  been 
torn  to  tatters  by  what  has  been  revealed.  Even 
the  dwellers  in  cities  had  never  before  been  able 
to  follow  the  troops  ^vith  their  eyes  further 
than  to  the  point  of  their  gallant  departure, 
with  its  accompaniment  of  stirring  music,  flutter- 
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ing  banners  and  ringing  cheers.  But  now 
at  any  time  and  at  any  place  you  can  slip 
into  a  seat  in  a  darkened  moving  picture 
house  and  see  for  yourself  what  war  means 
stripped  of  the  romance  with  which  you  have 
always  unconsciously  surrounded  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  some  influence  which  you  may  or  may 
not  be  able  to  trace.  The  pictures  are  al- 
ways preceded  by  a  flash  bearing  the  appeal 
from  the  White  House  and  signed  by  President 
Wilson  that  the  audience  will  refrain  from 
cheering  while  the  war  scenes  are  being  shown. 
Phis  request  might  be  withdrawn  with  perfect 
impunity  for  the  desire  to  cheer  is  as  dead  as 
the  proverbial  mackerel,  because  we  know  full 
well  that  what  is  being  registered  on  the  screen 
for  our  benefit  barely  suggests  the  more  terrible 
realities  that  really  exist,  and  our  hearts  are 
crying  out  fiercely  against  the  brutality  of  it. 
People  in  Europe  who  have  seen  some  of  the 
horrors  write  that  if  the  moving  pictures  in 
America  would  only  show  some  of  the  really 
heart-rending  scenes  that  it  would  be  possible 
for  them  to  depict — that 

"It  would  put  a  tongue  in  every  wound 
of  Caesar  that  would  make  you  rise  and 
mutiny."  But  that  would  be  wronging  these 
"honorable"  men  in  Europe  who  have  their 
own  private  reasons  for  conducting  a  war. 

However,  the  movie  has  shown  us  enough 
to  put  thoughts  into  our  heads  that  never  were 
there  before,  and  now  when  we  are  confronted 
with  the  statement  that  millions  of  men  are  line 
up  in  a  certain  geographical  section  of  the 
earth  for  the  purpose  of  exterminating  each 
other  and  of  destroying  property  belonging 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  that  which  is  the 
heritage  of  enlightened  civilization,  something 
definite  and  tangible  takes  form  in  our  brain 
and  convinces  us  that  what  we  want  is  not  a 
"German  View,"  or  an  "English  View,"  or  a 
"Russian  View"  of  the  war,  but  a  "Universal 
View"  that  will  obliterate  all  these  conflicting 
"Reasons"  for  war  and  that  will  shine  out 
clearly  for  international  peace,  and  with  the 
"fading  out"  process'  of  the  movie  apparatus 
applied,  we  must  hope  to  see  it  registered  yet. 

The  influence  of  the  movie  has  been  far 
reaching  and  has  planted  the  seed  of  revolt 
against  the  idea  of  war  in  remote  places,  as 
well  as  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  social  strata 
where  the  word  of  the  learned  professor  of  phil- 
osophy could  not  be  understood  even  if  it  were 
heard,  and  it  is  killing,  in  quite  as  scientific  a 
manner,  the  germ  of  romance  upon  which  the 
monster  war  has  fed  and  fattened  for  cen- 
turies. 

If  men  start  wars  they  can  certainly  stop 


them.  They  occur  through  the  working  of  no 
supernatural  agency,  so  it  needs  no  Divine 
Act  of  Providence  to  end  them.  Women 
have  always  hated  war,  but  they  have  resigned 
themselves  to  them  for  a  dozen  romantic  rea- 
sons. 

But  the  state  of  mind  of  the  American 
public  has  been  completely  made  over  in  the 
last  eight  months  and  now  if  some  one  presses 
a  button  somewhere  and  the  President  steps 
out  on  the  front  veranda  of  the  White  House 
and  announces  that  a  state  of  war  exists  be- 
tween our  country  and  some  other,  the  women 
of  the  nation,  unblinded  by  romance — and 
with  courage  to  voice  their  opinion  for  the 
first  time — are  planning  to  say  to  the  nearby 
husband  or  brother  or  sweetheart:  "No,  you 
are  not  going  to  war,  or  if  you  do,  I'm  going 
with  you.  If  it's  right  for  you  it's  right  for 
me,  and  it's  just  as  easy  to  suffer  and  die 
with  you  in  the  trenches  or  on  the  firing  line 
as  it  is  for  me  to  be  tortured  in  one  part  of 
the  country,  while  you  are  being  torn  to  piece- 
meal in  another." 

And  with  that  contingency  confronting  them 
the  men  of  the  country  may  think  twice  before 
they  decide  to  march  away  jauntily  to  the 
strains  of   "The  Girl   I   Left   Behind  Me." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  as  a  neutral 
country,  our  position  of  dispenser  of  relief 
is  somewhat  different  from  what  it  has  ever 
been  before,  in  time  of  war.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing assistance  impartially  to  the  wounded  and 
distressed  in  all  the  warring  countries  and  thus  in 
reality  assisting  the  various  governments  to 
keep  their  men  in  condition  so  that  they 
might  be  able  to  fight  longer,  our  energies 
are  being  directed  toward  saving  the  Belgians, 
and  of  aleviating  the  suffering  of  women  and 
children — martyrs  to  the  ideal  of  neutralization 
— to  the  realization  of  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  and  to  which  we  are  prepared  to 
dedicate  all  the  romantic  chivalry  which  in  the 
past  was  devoted  to  the  cause  of  war  whenever 
we  heard  the  rallying  cry  "To  Arms." 

Whether  the  women  of  the  world  are  to 
form  a  crusading  force  to  be  reckoned  with 
in  the  question  of  future  wars,  remains  to  be 
seen,  but  at  least  as  a  result  of  this  one,  they 
have  been  left  no  illusions  concerning  them. 

i~     h  h 

The  Restorative. 

Madge — So  you  feel  better  since  you  gave 
up  dancing  and  devoted  yourself  to  Red  Cross 
work? 

Marjorie — Indeed,  I  do,  dear.  I've  had  my 
name  in  the  papers  nine  times. — London  Opin- 
ion. 
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BEFORE    the    women    of    today — the 
women  of  yesterday. 
With  the  women  of  yesterday  must 
be    considered    the    disadvantages  of 
being  a  woman. 

With  the  women  of  today  we  can  consider 
the  advantages  of  being  a  woman. 

For  the  women  of  tomorrow — the  special 
privileges  of  being  a  woman. 

1  he  woman  of  today  has  advantages  phy- 
sical, psychical,  vocational,  personal  and  social. 

The  primitive  woman,  or  the  woman  of 
yesterday,  has  not  been  pictured  for  us  from 
her  very  earliest  position  by  many  writeis  or 
biographers.  Here  and  there  on  the  pages  of 
the  Sacred  Volume  is  sketched,  either  as  a 
warning  or  an  example,  an  object  lesson  from 
woman — Mary  and  Martha,  Eve,  Lot's  wife 
— the  foolish  Virgin,  Ruth,  Esther  and  Naomi 
— history  on  those  yesterdays  was  silent  at 
the  name  of  woman.  Classical  antiquity  does 
not  present  much  that  can  be  considered  com- 
plimentary to  our  sex,  for  example  of  any  sus- 
tained though  for  femininity.  I  n  ancient 
Greece,  the  wife  of  one  of  its  philosophers 
has  obtained  mention  through  the  varied  trials, 
through  which  she  sought  to  perfect  the  philoso- 
phic patience. 

Rome  but  slightly  lifts  the  household  veil 
from  the  mother  of  the  Grachi,  as  she  exult- 
ingly  exhibits  her  heart's  jewels. 

Cleopatra  with  her  royal  barge  has  floated 
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on.  Broadicea  has  rushed  for  her  moment,  in 
her  rude  chariot  over  the  battlefield,  and  passed. 

In  modern  paganism  there  was  disclosed 
even  less  regard  and  more  degradation  for 
women. 

The   aboriginal   lord   of   the   forest  placed 
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the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of  his  weaker 
companion,  and  stalked  on  in  unbounded  ma- 
jesty. In  India  she  plunged  into  the  Ganges, 
her  female  infants,  that  they  might  escape  her 
lot  of  misery,  or  wrapped  in  the  flames  of  the 
burning  pile,  turned  into  ashes  with  the  corpse 
of  her  husband. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Moslem,  her  high- 
est condition  was  a  life  long  incarceration,  her 
best  treatment  that  of  a  gilded  toy, — a  soul- 
less slave. 

Thus,  we  consider  the  women  of  yesterday — 
"as  always  remaining  anonymous — indifferent 
to  herself,  not  believing  in  her  liberty,  having 
none  and  leaving  no  trace  of  her  passage  upon 
earth." 

But  now  how  the  scene  has  changed  for 
the  woman  of  today — Christianity  has  pre- 
vailed— the  brute  force  is  softened,  and  the 
weaker  vessel  upheld — and  woman  begins  to 
add  to  the  literature  of  the  world  a  new  volume 
— the  "History  of  Woman,  "  and  her  life  be- 
comes enriched  by  incident  and  study.  She 
is  not  only  teacher  but  practitioner,  entering 
unrebuked  into  the  fields  of  science,  art,  lit- 
erature, music  and  citizenship.  With  all  this 
for  the  woman  of  today — what  remains  for 
tomorrow:  Service.  Service  according  to  op- 
portunity. Service  according  to  the  new  in- 
carnation of  the  old  spirit  and  purpose  of 
womanhood. 


THE  REBOUND  OF  DEFEAT 
The  defeat  of  the  hard-earned  fight  for 
Suffrage  which  overwhelmed  the  women  in 
the  East  has  only  added  incalculable  ambition 
and  energy  to  the  cause.  The  trickery  and 
treachery  of  politics  was,  perhaps,  never  so 
clearly  understood  as  following  the  New  Jersey 
election.  The  brazen  effrontery  of  a  political 
boss,  flaunting  his  "influence"  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  and  maintaining  that  he  defeated 
the  just  demands  of  half  the  voting  popula- 
tion of  his  State,  is  worthy  of  the  shameless- 
ness  of  his  breed — a  breed  whose  only  fitting 
place  is  behind  prison  bars.  And  his  wonder- 
ful justification — "Just  to  spite  President  Wil- 
son"— only  proves  what  a  monumental  brag- 
gart he  is. 

However,  even  though  the  Suffragists  lo;,! 
this  time,  such  trickery  has  added  hundreds  oi 
thousands  of  members  to  their  ranks.  People 
who  were  lukewarm  before  are  now  aggres- 
sive workers.  In  California,  where  full  suf- 
frage has  been  enjoyed  now  for  several  years, 
the  feeling  has  taken  possession  of  all  to  help 
in  every  way  to  give  to  their  sisters  of  other 
States  the  rights  and  the  protection  which 
enfranchisement  has  brought  to  them.  And 
this  is  only  just,  and  in  a  measure  returning 
the  assistance  the  East  extended  to  California 
in  her  efforts  to  win  the  long  coveted  freedom. 


SLUMBER  SONG 
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Wee  bird,  rocked  safe  in  the  tree; 

Mighty  ship,  gliding  out  on  the  deep ; 
And  a  little  white  cot  for  thee; 

Child,  sleep! 

Dim  aisle  of  cathedral  blest. 

Shaded  lane,  where  no  wild  crowds  rush. 
And.  for  thee  a  dreamless  rest. 

Child,  hush! 

Shining  guards  through  a  low,  fruitful  land. 
Heaven-born  helpers  on  mountain-path  steep. 

Around  thee,  too,  a  bright  angel  band, 
Child,  sleep! 

Refrain : 

Sleep,  sleep! 
While  the  holy  ones  keep 
Loving  watch  over  thee; 
Heaven's  own  watch  over  thee. 

Sleep ! 


EXPERIENCE  AND  COURTESY 
COUNT 

Two  months  ago  Monsieur  Etienne  Vialatte, 
former  proprietor  of  the  "Poodle  Dog,"  and 
M  onsieur  Albert  Larque  of  Blanco's,  who  were 
popular  as  restaurateurs  for  courtesy  and  a 
complete  knowledge  of  their  business  opened 
the  "Chantilly  "  on  Pine  street  near  Kearny, 
and  in  that  short  time  re-established  the  fame 
of  San  Francisco  as  the  home  ol  the  best 
restaurants  in  America.  1  he  name  of  this  city 
which  had  spread  around  the  world  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  French  restaurants  is  again  being 
fully  established  by  these  very  experienced  men 
who  take  the  same  pride  in  their  cuisine,  in  the 
fitting  of  their  establishment  and  in  the  refine- 
ment of  attention  given  their  guests,  that  an 
artist  would  bestow  on  his  canvas.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  old  connoisseurs  of  the  days 
before  the  fire,  are  gathering  there  again,  to- 
gether with  the  travelers  who  love  good  music, 
good  food  and  the  camaraderie  that  goes  with 
good  company. 
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"EVERYWOMAN"  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth  at  the  Stewart  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  a  resolu 
tion  was  unanimously  adopted  making  "Ever^reoman" 
the  official  journal  of  that  party. 


(Signed) 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Mrs.  C.  E. 


Cumberson, 
Chairman. 


MRS.  C.  H.  CLMHEKSON 
Chairman    Northern  liranch 


THROUGH  the  courtesy  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  Hotel  Stewart,  the 
meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  Woman's  Peace  Party  will  be 
held  in  the  parlor  of  the  Hotel  Stewart,  first 
and  third  Wednesday,   2   P.   M.  Meetings 
open  to  all  members. 

A  very  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  district  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party  was  held  in  Los  Gatos,  October  4th,  at 
which  time  the  organization  of  the  District 
Council  was  completed.  The  officers  now  are: 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Woodnut  Burr,  Los  Gatos; 
1st  Vice-President,  Mrs.  O.  L.  Elliott,  Stan- 
ford, University;  2nd  Vice-President,  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Herff,  San  Jose;  3rd  Vice-President,  Mrs. 
Edw.  Berwick,  Pacific  Grove;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  O.  Jensen,  Los  Gatos;  Treasurer,  Mrs. 
Alexander  McBean,  Los  Altos. 

Mrs.  Burr  is  planning  an  active  campaign 
throughout  her  territory,  which  includes  Santa 
Clara,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey  and  San  Bo- 
nita  counties.  She  has  already  held  meetings 
in  Pacific  Grove,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz  and 
San  Jose. 

On  October  8th,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson, 
state  organizer,  accompanied  by  Arthur  D. 
Call,  president  of  the  American  Peace  Society 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  addressed  the  Tuesday 
Club  in  Sacramento  and  aroused  such  inter- 
est that  Mrs.  Richardson  will  address  a  meet- 
ing the  afternoon  of  November  1 8th,  organiz- 
ing the  Sacramento  District  Council.  Senator 
Henri  La  Fontaine  will  address  a  public 
evening  meeting. 

Many  women  feel  that  they  should  not 
unite  with  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  because 
they  cannot  endorse  all  of  the  platform  of 
the  party.  The  impression  has  also  been  cir- 
culated that  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  advo- 
cates disarmament. 

I  want  to  make  these  points  very  clear  in 
the  minds  of  all  our  readers. 

First,  that  there  is  nothing  compulsory  about 
endorsing  our  platform  in  order  to  become  a 
member.     Every  woman  who  is  conscious  of 
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a  protest  against  war  and  the  slaughter  of  hu- 
manity should  feel  it  her  duty  to  unite  herself 
with  the  organized  protest  that  is  now  being 
brought  against  this  evil  by  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party. 

Another  impression  that  has  been  spread 
broad-cast  is  that  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
favors  disarmament.  This  statement  is  entire- 
ly erroneous.  We  are  not  trying  to  combat 
anything  our  government  may  have  done  in 
the  past,  knowing  as  the  world  becomes  more 
enlightened  it  will  naturally  drop  methods  that 
will  retard  progress,  and  militarism  can  only 
be  compared  to  a  great  octopus  that  saps  the 
life  of  the  home,  the  state,  the  national  and  the 
world,  and  in  every  way  retards  growth,  de- 
velopment and  progress.  However,  we  do 
most  strenuously  oppose  any  increase  in  arma- 
ment at  this  crisis  of  the  world's  history  when 
a  nation  to  whom  the  whole  world  is  looking 
to  for  leadership,  should  be  calm,  cool  and 
well  poised,  ready  to  grasp  the  opportunity 
when  it  presents  itself  to  lead  the  world  to 
higher  ideals. 

Americans  have  always  looked  upon  them- 
selves as  being  a  very  brave  people,  but  wheii 
you  note  the  inroads  the  fear  microbe  is  mak- 
ing in  our  national  life,  we  reverse  our  opin- 
ion and  feel  a  blush  of  shame  for  its  weak- 
ness. The  nation-wide  cry  for  preparedness, 
which  includes  the  training  of  our  school  boys 
in  military  tactics,  is  a  movement  unprecedented 
in  our  national  history. 

If  we  persist  in  this  movement  we  should 
be  debarred  for  all  time  to  the  right  to  be 
called  a  peace  loving  nation. 

Was  it  not  Goethe  who  said,  "When  a 
nation's  children  begin  to  play  soldier,  look 
out  for  war." 

A  special  meeting  has  been  called  by  the 
National  President,  Jane  Addams,  for  Novem- 
ber 1 8th- 19th,  at  the  Hotel  McAlpine,  New 
York  City,  to  consider  the  policy  of  the  party 
especially  in  regard  to  the  burning  issue  of 


the  day,  preparedness,  which  includes  military 
training  for  school  children. 

Military  training  in  our  public  schools  is 
the  most  serious  problem  confronting  our  na- 
tion today  and  one  in  which  every  woma:i 
should  feel  her  individual  responsibility. 

Military  training  is  not  yet  compulsory,  but 
a  state  fund  has  been  provided  for  military 
drill  and  rifle  practice  for  all  boys  of  four- 
teen years  of  age  and  over,  who  may  desire  it. 
It  is  time  now  for  mothers  to  protest,  for  no 
doubt  at  the  next  meeting  of  our  legislature 
an  effort  will  be  made  to  pass  a  measure  that 
will  make  military  training  compulsory. 

Every  careful  student  of  human  life  knows 
that  the  ideals  and  thoughts  which  fill  the  hori- 
zon of  childhood  color  all  after  life.  If,  dur- 
ing the  formative  period  the  ideals  which  fill 
the  child's  mind  be  essentialy  noble  and  hu- 
mane, if  he  be  taught  that  his  mission  is  to  help 
subdue  the  savage  in  man,  to  transform  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning- 
hooks,  or  in  other  words,  to  become  a  saviour 
of  life  and  a  dispenser  of  happiness  instead  of 
a  slayer  of  his  brother  and  an  angel  of  dark- 
ness, he  will  grow  to  manhood  brave  but  gen- 
tle, manly  but  loving. 

On  the  other  hand  the  child  who  is  drilled 
in  the  manual  of  arms  has  constantly  before 
him  the  hour  when  he  may  draw  the  trigger 
which  means  death  to  a  fellow-man;  he  comes 
to  love  the  sound  of  the  drum  beat,  and  learns 
to  long  for  a  chance  to  shoulder  the  mur- 
derous gun.  He  turns  to  the  lives  of  Alex- 
ander, Caesar  and  Napoleon;  dreams  of  fame 
through  slaughter,  of  power  through  devasta- 
tion and  destruction,  fill  his  mind,  and  by 
coming  to  believe  it  is  legitimate  to  kill  his 
fellow-men  when  ordered  to  by  a  superior  offi- 
cer, the  highest  and  finest  elements  in  his  mind 
are  benumbed.  And  I  may  say  here,  what 
I  most  profoundly  believe,  that  there  can  never 
be  an  approach  to  civilization  so  long  as  the 
child  mind  receives  military  drill,  for  the  as- 
sociations, ideals  and  dreams  which  necessarily 
follow  in  the  wake  of  war-like  instruction  are 
so  at  variance  with  the  ideals  which  alone  can 
redeem  the  world  from  hate,  greed  and  injus- 
tice, that  until  children  are  taught  to  entertain 
a  profound  reverence  for  human  life,  human 
rights  and  for  justice  in  its  broadest  sense,  hu- 
manity will  not  know  what  true  civilization  is. 

4.     ol.  .1, 
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IN  drawing  this  paper  to  a  close,  I  return 
to  the  point  from  \vhich  it  started — to  the 
motherland,  old  England.  Despite  the  nat- 
ural antagonisms  of  our  environment  and 
training,  I  repeat,  we  should  remember  that 
England  is  our  mother.  We  cannot  get  away 
from  that  kinship.  Nor  do  I.  for  one,  desire 
to.  The  family  bond  is  strong.  Let  Eng- 
land and  America  see  to  it  that  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  earth  have  no  reason  to  believe  in 
any  weakening  of  that  bond. 

My  final  picture  is  that  of  an  Englishman, 
who  not  only  serves  well  his  own  country,  but 
who  appreciates  our  republic  at  its  full  value 
— James  Bryce.  It  was  a  distinct  loss  to  our 
country  when  he  closed  his  well-earned  record 
of  the  years  he  spent  with  us  as  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  Great  Britain. 

A  high  type  of  statesman  found  in  him  a 
union  with  the  historian  and  the  lilerateur.  We 
We  must  all  admit  that  his  literary  style  is  of 
the  best;  lucid,  concise  and  forceful,  are  his 
histories  and  essays.  The  man  stands  forth 
with  a  clear,  discerning  and  logical  mind,  and 
something  more.  He  is  just  in  his  criticisms, 
and  exhibits  an  honest  desire  to  write  history 
as  it  is,  and  to  avoid  the  juggling  of  facts  with 
tradition. 

When  Mrs.  Bryce  and  he  were  at  The 
Wayside  (my  summer  home,  and  the  old  home 
of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne),  Mr.  Bryce  natural- 
ly expressed  himself  in  regard  to  Hawthorne. 
His  pale  eyes  (but  how  keen  they  are), 
gleamed  with  fire  of  a  lofty  admiration.  He 
was  so  humble  in  telling  of  his  deft  to  the 
great  romancer,  whose  matchless  genius  he 
thought  was  one  of  America's  claims  to  great- 
ness; and  he  did  really  envy  me  for  possess- 
ing, and  for  living  in,  the  environment  where 
these  magic  spells  had  been  wrought. 

That  is  one  of  the  charms  of  Mr.  Bryce's 
personality.  He  has  such  a  modest  estimate  of 
his  own  marvelous  ability.  But  then — that  is 
the  hall-mark  of  greatness.  No  man  stamped 
with  that,  can  escape  the  plaudits  of  the  world. 

But  all  this  does  not  make  a  statesman;  and 
James  Bryce  first  and  foremost  is  a  true  ex- 
ponent of  statecraft.  Diplomatic,  without  pan- 
dering to  people  or  policies,  tactful  to  avoid 
creating  unhappy  differences  and  dividing  issues, 
firm  for  the  cause  that  is  right,  he  towers,  in 
my  opinion,  far  above  the  ordinary  idea  of 
what  a  statesman  should  be.  He  has  done 
much  to  cement  our  country  to  the  mother- 
land in  mutual  interest,  and  a  deeper  regard 
each  for  the  other.  And  he  has  been  a  large 
factor  in  bringing  about  that  calmer  state  of 
mind  that  has  resulted  of  late  between  our  two 
countries. 


By  Mrs.  Daniel  Lolhrop 

Author  of   "Five  Little   Peppers,"   and  read 
by  her  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Women. 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Patriotism,  Pounder 
of  National  Society  of  Children  of  the 
Revolution 
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Well  now,  here  we  are  in  this  present  whirl 
of  events  that  the  on-rushing  feet  of  time  speeds 
to  us  day  by  day,  with  an  ever-increasing  tale 
of  horrors.  Catastrophe  seems  piled  on  catas- 
trophe, hurled  from  the  gate  of  hell  itself, 
so  malevolent  of  purpose,  that  no  man  is  safe 
from  the  greedy  clutch  of  war,  eager  for  the 
throat  of  any  opposer,  or  that  of  defenseless 
innocence. 

We  cannot  see  for  the  black  clouds,  what 
or  why  the  conflict.  We  only  know  that  it 
rages — and  that  seas  of  blood  are  flowing  con- 
stantly. 

At  present  our  country  is  an  outsider,  with 
pitiful  helping  hand.  God  grant  that  tliis  re- 
public may  not  be  hurled  from  her  mountain- 
top,  where  she  is  at  peace  with  all  the  world! 

Those  of  us  who  believe  in,  and  work  for. 


the  ultimate  World  Peace  Congress,  sure  to 
materialize  when  this  cataclysmic  war  is  over, 
may  well  stay  our  faith  upon  some  vision  as  the 
following  that  Tennyson  made  us  see  in  Locks- 
ley  Hall: 

"For  I  dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human  eye 
could  see. 

Saw  the  Vision  of  the  World,  and  all  the  won- 
ders that  would  be; 
Saw  the  heavens  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 

of  magic  sails. 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down 

with  costly  bales; 
Heard  the  heavens  fill  with  shouting,  and  there 

rained  a  ghastly  dew 
From  the  nation's  airy  navies  grappling  in  the 

central  blue; 
Far  along  the  world-wide  whisper  of  the  south 

wind  rushing  warm. 
With   the  standards  of  the  peoples  plunging 

thro'  the  thunderstorm; 
Fill  the  war-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  and  the 

battle-ilags  were  furled 
In  the  Parliament  of  Man,  the  Federation  of 

the  World." 

Think  of  it — more  than  seventy  years  ago 
Tennyson  was  writing  about  "the  nation's  airy 
navies  grappling  in  the  central  blue."  If  any 
reader  then  had  imagined  him  foretelling  the 
dirigible,  the  aeroplane,  and  the  Zeppelin,  it 
would  have  been  set  down  to  a  poet's  frenzy, 
not  worth  a  second  thought.  But  here  the 
world  stands  today  under  just  the  conditions 
that  Tennyson,  the  poet-prophet,  foretold! 

Equally  true  is  his  vision  that  the  war-drum 
and  the  battle-flags  will  usher  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  man  and  the  federation  of  the  world. 

What  of  the  international  influences  now  up- 
on America?  The  setback  of  the  warring  na- 
tions of  the  earth  from  the  civilization  of  the 
twentieth  century  is  to  the  barbarous  Middle 
Ages.  What  have  they  to  offer  to  our  great 
republic  noxv  ? 

I  hey  offer  to  every  man  in  our  country — 
yes,  to  every  woman  and  child  as  well — a  new 
conception  of  peace.  As  sure  as  there  is  a 
God  in  Israel,  the  letters  of  light  on  this  black 
cloud  must  spell  this  word,  for  there  shall  be 
no  more  wars, — the  universal  voice  of  humanity 
is  slowly,  but  surely  getting  ready  to  declare. 
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THE  history  of  California  is  written  at 
length  by  Bancroft,  Hitteil,  Dwinell, 
Eldredge  and  others.  We  find  it  in 
the  old  "Annals  of  San  Francisco," 
published  in  1854.  It  is  at  hand  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  exhibit  at  this  Exposition. 
Richard  White  in  his  sweet  lyrics,  tells  of  the 
coming  of  the  Padres.  Helen  Hunt  in  Ra- 
mona,  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  vanishing  In- 
dians. Ina  Coolbrith,  now  poet  laureate  of 
California,  was  the  first  to  draw  the  eyes  of 
the  world  to  our  state  through  her  famous 
poem,  "California."  Gertrude  Atherton  has 
caught  and  echoed  back  to  us  the  music  of 
Spanish  life  and  its  tragedies,  too.  1  he  Cali- 
fornia reports  and  the  transcripts  of  cases  tiled 
in  the  state  supreme  court,  legal  records  though 
they  be,  are  filled  with  the  history  of  many 
a  California  family.  For  here  we  find  fought 
out  the  legal  battles  that  arose  from  the  con- 
flict of  Spanish  and  American  law.  The  pages 
of  Bret  Hart  breathe  the  fragrance  of  the  for- 
est and  the  clear  air  of  the  mountain.  We 
see  the  long  stretches  of  dusty  road  and  feel 
the  heat  of  the  noon-day  sun.  He  has  pictured 
a  type  of  frontier  life  and  a  type  of  pioneer 
but  his  portraits  are  not  of  the  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers. 
From  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  comes  the 
song  of  the  golden  gram  sung  in  the  "Octopus" 
of  Frank  Norris,  alas,  he  died  too  soon! 

Hill  painted  the  wonders  and  Keith  trans- 
ferred the  beauty  of  our  landscape  to  canvas. 

One  by  one  the  California  Pioneers  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond.  I  he  daughters  married 
and  known  by  their  husbands'  names,  were  fast 
becoming  separated  from  the  Society  of  Cali- 
fornia Pioneers.  The  knowledge  that  they 
held  in  their  memories  was  perhaps  never  to 
find  a  place  in  the  records  of  California.  The 
loss  would  have  been  great,  for  woman  (what- 
ever her  calling  in  life)  is  ever  a  poet  at  heart 
and  an  idealist  who  treasures  the  traditions  of 
her  home. 

In  the  autumn  of  1900  Mrs.  M.  V.  H. 
Gurnett  and  Mrs.  Florence  Templeman,  daugh- 
ters of  a  California  pioneer,  decided  to  or- 
ganize the  Society  of  Daughters  of  California 
Pioneers.  They  placed  their  plan  before  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

On  November  23,  1900,  the  society  was  or- 
ganized and  it  was  incorporated  December  3, 
1900. 

The  constitution  reads.  Article  II,  Sec.  1 , 
"The  objects  of  this  society  is  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  our  fathers,  further  the  well-being  of 
its  members,  cultivate  social  intercourse.  Sec. 
2,  Promote  an  interest  in,  collect  and  preserve 
historic  objects,  facts  and  scientific  literary  rec- 
ords pertaining  to  the  history  of  California." 


Bp  Margaret  Mahone}),  M.  D. 

The  memory  of  our  fathers  is  perpetuated 
in  the  work  they  have  done.  Read  the  roll 
of  members  of  the  Society  of  California  Pio- 
neers and  you  will  find  the  names  of  the  men 
who  by  their  ability  and  industry  built  our 
state,  and  those  of  their  sons  who  are  among 
the  foremost  men  in  California  today.  How- 
ever, there  are  certain  characteristics  of  the 
pioneers  on  which  we  must  dwell  if  we  are  to 
do  them  justice. 

They  came  in  search  of  gold  and,  lo!  ihey 
found  the  promised  land.  Here  they  dwelt 
and  here  they  sleep  their  last  long  sleep  by  the 
shores  of  the  Western  sea. 

Our  pioneer  mothers  came,  too,  and  added 
the  sanctity  of  the  presence  of  good  women  to 
the  marvels  of  the  land.  1  hey  came  not  to 
a  land  that  had  no  past,  these  California  pio- 
neers. California  was  already  a  Spanish  col- 
ony. It  had  been  such  since  1  769,  when  the 
missions  of  San  Diego  and  Monterey  were  es- 
tablished. We  must  remember  that  San  Fran- 
cisco was  founded  in  1  776,  the  year  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed.  fhe 
civilization  of  Spain  was  here.  The  land  was 
stocked  and  planted  in  the  old  days  of  the 
padres.  * 

The  pioneers  were  men  who  were  not  afraid 
to  face  hardship  for  success.  No  matter  how 
they  came,  the  pioneers  struggled  with  savage 
nature.  Over  the  plains  and  through  the  for- 
bidding Rockies  and  Sierras  they  came. 
Around  the  Horn  where  storm-rocked  schoon- 
ers fought  for  life,  they  sailed.  Across  the 
isthmus,  where  no  Panama  Canal  made  it 
a  holiday  journey,  they  battled  with  tropical 
disease,  which  no  sanitation  had  yet  subdued. 
With  insufficient  supplies  of  food  they  often 
reached  the  golden  land  of  plenty,  destitute  and 
well-nigh  starved. 

They  came  in  search  of  gold,  those  heroes  of 
the  early  days.  In  the  mines,  unused  as  they 
were  to  hard  labor,  they  often  suffered  from 
sickness  and  privation.  Many  of  them  were 
lost  on  the  trails.  Look  at  the  statue  of  "The 
End  of  the  Trail"  and  realize  what  that 
meant.  In  spite  of  these  things  they  were  not 
discouraged.  Practical  men,  they  dug  the  gold 
out  of  the  earth  and  developed  the  resources  of 
the  state.  Nevertheless,  they  always  kept  the 
true  idea  of  relative  values.  Honor  and  right 
were  sacred  to  them.  The  character  of  the 
California  pioneers  is  shown  in  the  constitution 
of  1849  written  and  adopted  by  them  and  of- 
ficially proclaimed  December  12,  1849.  It 
provided  that  no  involuntary  servitude  be  per- 
mitted. So  California  came  into  the  Union  a 
free  state.   It  provided  that  a  woman  should 
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have  control  of  her  separate  property.  This 
was  very  advanced  legislation  for  that  time. 
When  we  realize  the  attitude  of  the  pioneers 
towards  women  it  is  not  surprising  that  with  the 
development  that  has  come  in  all  these  years 
their  successors  should  be  among  the  first  to 
grant  the  franchise  to  women. 

It  provided  for  a  system  of  common  schools 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  university  in 
which  literature  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were 
to  be  taught.  When  that  university  was  es- 
tablished it  was  made  co-educational.  1  he 
history  of  the  school  system  as  we  read  it  in 
the  "Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  show  the  de- 
votion of  the  pioneers  to  education.  As  early  as 
1847  a  school  was  established. 

In  1852  the  Mercantile  Library  was  estab- 
lished. The  reading  rooms  were  open  until 
5  p.  m.  with  this  provision,  "hor  two  hours 
after  noon  they  are  only  open  to  ladies  or  to 
gentlemen  accompanied  by  ladies."  James 
Lick,  a  California  pioneer,  was  the  man  who, 
among  many  benefactions  to  San  Francisco, 
provided  the  money  for  the  Academy  of 
Science. 

The  second  object  of  our  society  concerns 
internal  policy  and  its  obligations  have  al- 
ways been  complied  with.  Fhere  is  no  difiicul- 
ty  about  promoting  social  intercourse.  Whenever 
the  Daughters  of  California  Pioneers  meet  they 
are  friends.  Theirs  is  the  pleasant  social 
relationship  that  comes  to  those  who  have  the 
heritage  of  a  common  past.  The  barriers  that 
made  the  journey  of  the  pioneers  to  California 
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so  difficult  precluded  rapid  communication  \vith 
the  East  for  many  years.  Being  an  isolated 
community  we  developed  traits  that  are  thor- 
oughly Californian  and  we  are  proud  of  them. 
Our  history  and  our  environment  has  made 
us  different  from  the  people  of  other  states.  1  he 
knowledge  of  what  our  fathers  suffered  to 
reach  this  land  binds  us  together. 

The  San  Francisco  of  our  youth  is  often 
present  to  our  minds.  We  knew  herein  her  early 
life  and  the  beauty  of  her  maidenhood.  We 
see  sand  bank  after  sand  bank,  hill  after  hill; 
they  are  clad  in  blue  lupin  and  scrub  oak; 
they  are  brightened  by  the  red  Christmas  ber- 
ries. There  is  California  lilac  with  its  feathery 
blossom  and  trailing  Chilicothe  vines  and  yar- 
row. The  gorgeous  poison  oak  is  everywhere. 
Sturdy  brakens  spring  from  the  sand.  Along 
the  road  where  the  old  stage  coach  lumbered 
to  the  fort,  painted  cups  and  yellow  snap- 
dragons decorate  the  way.  The  yellow  mustard 
blooms  dominate  the  land.  The  red  brushes  of 
the  thistle  dared  us  to  pluck  them  but  the 
thorns  forbade.  Over  and  under  everything 
were  tangled  the  blackberry  vines.  We  all  re- 
member the  Kanakas  straight  of  form  and  lithe 
of  figure  as  they  carried  bundles  of  clothes 
on  their  heads  from  the  steamers  to  washer- 
woman's bay,  there  to  be  washed  on  the  little 
wooden  platforms  that  were  built  out  into  the 
waters  of  the  lagoon.  The  picture  is  of  San 
Francisco  as  she  was  in  those  days.    That  San 
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SEPTEMBER  9,  1915,  the  sixty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  admission  of  Califor- 
nia in  to  the  Union,  was  celebrated  with 
exercises  fitting  the  Exposition  year. 
From  the  ferries  to  the  Exposition  and 
through  the  grounds  passed  the  procession  of 
Native  Sons  and  Native  Daughters,  having 
as  their  honored  guests  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  California  Pioneers. 

The  chosen  golden  color  of  the  order  was 
never  more  effective.  Every  tone  and  the 
shades  of  yellow  mingled  harmoniously  with 
the  deep  blue  of  the  bay  as  they  marched 
along  the  Marina. 

The  Native  Daughters  in  line  with  their 
fathers,  brothers,  husbands  and  friends  keeping 
time  to  the  music  with  elastic  step,  and  with 
no  signs  of  fatigue,  showed  how  well  they 
were  trained.  Young,  beautiful,  graceful,  wo- 
manly, it  was  a  pleasure  to  look  upon  them. 

When  admiration  was  expressed  for  the 
spirit  of  perfect  companionship  that  exists  be- 
tween the  Native  Daughters  and  Native  Sons, 
Mr.  Fred  Jung,  the  secretary  of  the  order, 
said:  "It  is  only  as  it  should  be."  Ihat  is 
the  marvel,  for  things  are  so  seldom  as  they 
should  be. 


Francisco  is  the  San  Francisco  you  see  Irom 
the  Exposition.  Most  of  the  Exposition  grounds 
were  then  under  the  waters  of  the  bay.  We 
all  have  heard  the  gun  at  sunset,  the  bugle  call 
at  the  Presidio  at  night,  the  soft  sound  of  the 
waves  on  the  ocean  beach  on  still  nights,  the 
roar  of  the  ocean  on  stormy  nights  and  the 
tolling  fog  bell,  slow  and  sure.  All  these 
sounds  are  now  drowned  in  the  noise  of  a  great 
city.  Still  the  fog  comes  in  and  wraps  us  care- 
fully in  a  blanket  at  night,  while  the  west  wind 
ever  blows  disease  from  our  city  and  the  sleep- 
ing beauty  undisturbed  by  change,  sleeps  quiet- 
ly on  the  top  of  Tamalpais. 

In  the  hearts  of  the  Pioneer  Daughters  are 
all  these  sounds  and  pictures  treasured  and  so 
when  we  meet,  our  common  past  makes  us 
friends.  It  had  been  said  that  our  climate 
had  enervated  us,  that  the  native  Californian 
lacked  energy.  The  earthquake  and  the  fire 
showed  the  material  of  which  we  were  made. 
We,  the  children  of  pioneer  parents,  were  not 
afraid  of  hardship.  After  the  flames  of  the 
great  conflagration  of  1906  had  reduced  to 
the  whitest  of  ashes  much  of  our  wealth  and 
many  of  our  most  cherished  treasures,  the 
Daughters  of  California  Pioneers  with  great 
labor  and  care  collected  such  objects  of  his- 
torical value  as  had  escaped  the  wide-spread 
destruction.  i  hey  deposited  them  in  Golden 
Gate  Park  Museum  for  safe  keeping.  1  hey 
are  ever  active  in  collecting  every  record  and 

It  was  suitable  that  the  review  should  be 
at  the  Column  of  Progress  for  the  organiza- 
tion that  celebrated  the  day,  is  remarkable  for 
the  progress  it  has  made. 

The  first  parade  of  the  Native  Sons  was 
July  5th,  1875.  On  that  date..  300  Native 
Sons,  mostly  under  age,  marched  in  the  In- 
dependence Day  procession. 

At  that  time  (the  order  was  not  organized 
until  July  11,  1875),  there  were  not  more 
than   300  native-born  voters  in  California. 

September  9,  1915,  Mr.  James  Foley  mar- 
shalled some  1 5,000  voters  through  the  Ex- 
position gates. 

What  is  the  capability  of  these  Native  Sons, 
the  human  product  of  our  golden  state? 

The  answer  is:  To  them  have  we  entrusted 
the  affairs  of  our  commonwealth.  Mr.  James 
D.  Phelan  represents  us  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  Mr.  Hiram  Johnson  is  our  governor; 
Mr.  James  Rolph  is  our  mayor. 

Mr.  John  Davis,  grand  president  of  the 
Native  Sons,  concluded  the  programme  with  an 
eloquent  address  on  the  Pioneers.  He  said 
they   had   laid   the   foundation   on   which  the 


every  legend  of  early  California  and  of  its 
pioneers.  That  is  the  particular  work  of  the 
historian  of  our  society,  but  she  has  the  co- 
operation of  every  member  of  the  society.  Cali- 
fornia has  a  past  rich  in  story  and  rich  in 
ideals.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
for  many  years  by  the  barriers  with  which 
nature  surrounded  her,  she  developed  into  what 
she  is  today.  Gold  brought  the  pioneers  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  the  early  Cali- 
fornians  did  not  worship  money  for  itself. 
They  wanted  it  that  it  might  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  those  things  that  were  worth  while. 

The  practical  may  be  of  importance  for  a 
day.  The  ideal  lives  through  the  ages.  The 
culture  of  Greece  and  the  teaching  of  Judea  are 
potent  factors  in  the  life  of  man  today.  Both 
countries  were  small  but  their  people  were 
people  with  ideals.  The  influence  of  Greece 
is  great,  but  greater  is  the  influence  of  that 
little  mountain  country  of  Judea.  To  us  the 
Daughters  of  California  Pioneers  has  fallen  the 
sacred  privilege  of  keeping  alive  the  ideals  of 
our  fathers.  Books  and  records  may  lie  on 
shelves  forgotten  and  dust  covered,  but  the  voice 
that  tells  the  sweet  story  of  olden  days  will 
ever  stir  the  hearts  of  the  hearers.  Californians 
have  a  heritage  of  lofty  ideals.  Commercialism 
may  sway  us;  it  can  never  dominate  us. 
Let  us  be  true  to  the  principles  taught  us  by 
our  pioneer  parents  and  California  will  be  the 
greatest  factor  for  good  in  the  United  States. 
#  ''I* 

Native  Sons,  their  successors,  would  build.  If 
the  Native  Sons  seemed  ever  to  strive  for  per- 
sonal ends,  he  asked  his  hearers  to  be  lenient, 
as  they  were  but  human,  and  he  promised  that 
in  the  final  accounting  they  would  be  found 
worthy  of  their  Pioneer  Parents. 


JOHN  F.  DAVIS 
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IT  is  commendable  m  the  Live  Stock  De- 
partment and  the  Woman's  Board  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition  to 
do  something  that  will  appeal  so  much  to 
the  child  as  the  Children's  Pets  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  the  Motor  Truck  building,  at  P.  P. 
I.  E.,  on  December  2nd  and  3rd. 

This  is  the  first  Exposition  to  put  on  an 
"Exhibition  of  Children's  Pets,"  and  it  should 
prove  highly  entertaining  and  educational  to 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children. 

The  object  is  to  encourage  the  holding  of 
children's  pets  exhibitions  in  the  future,  its 
promoters  believing,  "that  weird,  innate  chum- 
ship in  the  nature  world  of  the  little  people, 
animal  and  human,  is  an  asset,  ethical  and 
moral,  which  clamors  for  a  broader  interpreta- 
tion and  happier  utilization  than  we  are  wont 
to  accord  it. 

Nature  lovers  everywhere  are  sending  their 
good  wishes  and  promises  of  co-operation  to 
place  the  Children's  Pets  Days  at  the  Exposi- 
tion among  the  happiest  memories  of  child- 
hood. 

The  exhibition  will  not  be  a  fancier's  show 
in  any  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  by  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  children  and  for  the  children  of 
the  whole  nation.  No  entry  fees  will  be 
charged,  no  advertising  prizes  accepted,  nor 
will  commercial  exploitation  of  any  kind  be 
permitted.  Feed,  coops,  benching  and  care 
will  be  provided.  All  pets  will  be  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  utility  and  desirability 
as  pets  for  children.  Exposition  prize  ribbons 
will  be  awarded  in  all  classes.  Special  prizes 
will  be  awarded  as  donated. 

Any  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  liv- 
ing anywhere,  may  enter  pets  in  the  Exhibition. 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Con- 
gress: President,  Mr.  Robert  Newton  Lynch, 
San  Francisco;  Vice-President  and  Manager 
San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Vice- 
President  California  Development  Board.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Plummer,  Salt 
Lake  City,  President  Burroughs  Nature  Study 
Association  of  Utah;  Gordon  H.  True,  Ber- 
keley. Professor  of  Animal  Industry,  University 
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Farm,  University  of  California;  A.  C.  Bar- 
ker, Oakland,  Superintendent  Oakland  City 
Schools;  Dr.  Charles  L.  Edwards,  Los  An- 
geles, Supervisor  Nature  Study,  City  Schools, 
Los  Angeles;  Miss  Estelle  Purinton,  Spokane. 
Wash..  Principal  Holmes  School;  Miss  Agnes 
G.  Murphy,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  Press 
Club,  Sydney;  Hobart  Kay,  M.  D.,  Pretoria, 
M.  O.  Northern  Transvaal;  G.  Tyrwhitt- 
Drake,  Esq.,  London,  Hon.  Secretary  Ama- 
teur Menagerie  Club.  Secretary,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Baldwin,  Chairman  Probation  Committee,  San 
Francisco,  Secretary  Department  of  School  Pa- 
trons, N.  E.  A.,  Assistant  Secretary,  Miss 
Bernice  Clark  D'Evelyn,  San  Francisco;  Miss 
Marjorie  Stolz,  San  Francisco;  Mr.  Guy 
Smith,  San  Leandro,  Supervising  Principal  City 
Schools. 

Everybody  is  interested  in  children  and  all 
children  are  interested  in  pets.  Creatures  that 
walk  on  two  legs  or  four,  that  creep,  crawl, 
fly,  or  swim,  will  be  exhibited  in  a  way  to 
most  interest  the  many  spectators.  But  the 
purpose  of  this  exhibition  is  not  merely  to 
entertain  the  visitors  who  come  to  view  the 
children's  pets.  It  is  intended  to  show  what 
the  schools  and  homes  of  our  country  are  do- 
ing in  the  way  of  humane  education.  It  will 
demonstrate,  too,  that  in  no  way  can  real  hu- 
mane work  be  so  well  taken  up  as  through 
teaching  children  the  proper  care  of  pels. 

The  greatest  endorsement  of  the  Children's 
Pels  Exhibition  and  what  a  pet  really  means 
to  a  child  has  come  from  an  enthusiastic  en- 
trant in  the  following  form: 

"Dear  Sir: — I  have  a  pel  goat.  Her  name 
is  Snowball.  I  have  taught  her  to  stand  on 
her  hind  legs.     She  will  stand  up  as  high  as 


she  can  to  reach  the  leaves  and  then  she  will 
talk — Ma-Ma — as  if  she  means  I  like  and 
want  more.  She  is  some  nice  goat  to  my  idears 
belief  me,  and  I  am  very  proud  of  her,  you 
bet  I  am." 

The  tenderest  maternal  solicitude  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  coming  woman  who  puts  her  pre- 
cious pet  on  the  bench  side  by  side  with  her 
masculine  neighbor,  having  equal  opportunities 
with  him  of  winning  the  highest  award,  as 
evidenced  by  the  little  daughter  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Pigeons  at  the  Fair,  who  would 
only  part  with  her  own  pet  pigeon  long  enough 
to  have  it  shown  at  the  Fair,  upon  the  solemn 
assurance  demanded  of  her  father  that  he  would 
in  person  give  the  best  feed  and  care  to  her 
bird,  as  he  did  to  the  finest  thoroughbreds  at 
the  Exposition.  "Few  birds  or  animals  equal 
pigeons  as  pets  for  children,  "  is  the  opinion  of 
Superintendent  De  Long,  who  has  had  oppor- 
tunity for  many  years  to  observe  children  car- 
ing for  and  enjoying  their  common  pet  pigeons 
as  much  as  if  they  were  the  finest  pure-bred 
varieties. 

Among  the  many  pets  already  entered  to 
teach  Young  America  good  habits,  is  the  rac- 
coon which  always  washes  its  food  in  a  pan 
of  water  before  eating  it  and  a  badger  which 
carries  its  own  bedding,  a  piece  of  carpet, 
and  carefuly  spreads  it  out  in  its  sleeping  apart- 
ment to  make  down  its  bed  for  the  night. 

With  "The  Happy  Family,"  two  cavies  and 
a  Belgian  Hare,  comes  a  request  that  this 
happy-go-lucky  trio  be  cooped  together  as  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  each  other  s  society 
and  a  separation  would  cause  much  grief  among 
them.  In  the  same  mail  is  a  warning  with  the 
entry  "Two  Guinea  Pigs — males — these  are 
fighting  pigs  and  must  be  separated." 
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Lelter  from  Lady  Aberdeen  to  the  Exhibitors 
of  the  Children's  Pets  Exhibit 
Dear  Children: 

I  am  much  interested  to  hear  that  be- 
fore the  great  Panama-Pacific  Interna- 
tional Exposition  closes,  the  pets  are  to 
have  a  day  of  their  own. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  ever  remember  the 
time  when  I  was  without  a  dog.  My  very 
earliest  photograph  shows  me  clasping  a 
white  Skye  terrier  that  we  called  "Ben," 
and  he  was  but  the  first  of  a  number  of 
dog  friends  that  have  proved  a  great  hap- 
piness to  me.  I  am  sure  that  all  children 
are  the  better  for  having  pets  whom  they 
can  make  friends  of  and  whom  they  must 
care  for.  I  am  sure  you  agree  with  me 
that  the  only  pets  worth  having  are  those 
who  can  be  at  liberty  and  whom  you  can 
treat  like  intelligent  beings. 

One  time  my  little  daughter  used  to 
edit  a  magazine  called,  "Wee  Willie  Win- 
kie,"  to  which  children  used  to  write  and 
tell  all  sorts  of  stories  about  themselves, 
their  friends,  their  lessons,  their  play  and 
pets,  and  in  this  magazine  we  had  quite 
wonderful  stories  of  wise  dogs  and  casts 
and  other  animals,  many  of  which  saved 
lives  and  did  all  sorts  of  clever  things. 

Hoping  that  the  Pets'  Day  will  be  a 
great  success,  believe  me, 

Yours  sincerely, 
Isabel  Aberdeen  and  Tremair. 

Eminent  Educators  Interested 
Dr.  M  aria  Montessori  in  connection  with 
the  Children's  Pets  Exhibition  at  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  describes  "the 
Children's  House"  at  Milan,  where  are  kept 
several  animals,  among  them  a  pair  of  pretty 
little  white  American  fowl  that  live  in  a  dimi- 
nutive and  elegant  chalet,  similar  in  construc- 
tion to  a  Chinese  Pagoda,  in  front  of  the 
dwelling,  a  little  piece  of  ground,  enclosed  by 
a  rampart  is  reserved  for  the  feathered  inhabi- 
tants. The  little  door  of  the  chalet  is  locked 
at  evening,  and  the  children  take  care  of  it  in 
turn. 

"With  what  delight,"  exclaims  Madame 
Montessori,  "the  little  ones  go  in  the  morning 
to  unlock  the  door,  to  fetch  water  and  straw, 
and  with  what  care  they  watch  during  the  day, 
and  at  evening  lock  the  door  after  having  made 
sure  that  the  fowl  lack  nothing!  The  teacher 
informs  me  that  among  all  the  educative  exer- 
cises this  is  the  most  welcome,  and  seems  also 
the  most  important  of  all.  Many  a  time  when 
the  children  are  tranquilly  occupied  in  tasks, 
each  at  the  work  he  prefers,  one,  two,  or  three 
get  up  silently,  and  go  out  to  cast  a  glance 
at  the  animals  to  see  if  they  need  care. 

"Often  it  happens  that  a  child  absents  him- 


self for  a  long  time  and  the  teacher  surprises 
him  watching  the  fish  gliding  in  the  sunlit 
waters  of  the  fountain  near  by.  To  the  chil- 
dren it  is  a  great  festival  when  the  pigeons  are 
hatched.  The  child  loves  naturally  the  mani- 
festations of  life.  Little  ones  are  interested 
even  in  earthworms  and  in  the  movement  of  the 
larvae  of  insects  in  manure  without  feeling  that 
horror,  which  we,  who  have  grown  up  isolated 
from  nature,  experience  toward  certain  animals. 
It  is  well,  then,  to  develop  this  feeling  of  trust 
and  confidence  in  living  creatures,  which  is, 
m.oreover,  a  form  of  love  and  union  with  the 
universe." 

Luther  Burbank  says: 

"I  am  greatly  in  favor  of  the  movement.  I 
hold  to  the  history  that  children  will  learn  to  be 
of  people  if  they  are  taught  to  be  considerate  of 
pets." 

Dr.   David  Starr  Jordan  of  Stanford  Uni- 


versity, offers  testimony  as  to  what  the  care  of 
animals  may  do  in  building  up  the  character 
of  a  boy,  in  the  lamb  playmates  of  his  youth: 

"I  owe  a  great  deal,"  he  confesses,  "to  a 
flock  of  lambs  that  were  put  in  my  care  when 
I  was  a  boy,  and  which  I  cared  for  a  nunv 
ber  of  years,  shearing  them  all  myself,  giving 
each  one  a  name  and  keeping  account  of  the 
amount  of  wool  furnished  by  each  one.  Ever 
since  this  experience  I  have  regarded  natural 
history  as  a  means  of  grace  to  a  boy  or  girl. 
It  can  show  itself  in  no  better  way  than  by 
making  friends  among  animals.  " 

Rabbi  Martin  A.  Meyer,  of  the  Temple 
Emanuel,  San  Francisco,  an  interested  patron 
of  the  Children's  Pets  Exhibition,  maintains 
that  a  child  without  pets  will  never  understand 
the  value  of  life.  He  believes  that  the  care 
of  helpless  animals  is  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
teaching  children  unselfish  devotion,  indeed, 
that  the  care  of  dumb  animals  teaches  this  even 
more  than  the  care  of  babies. 
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JacI;  London  Enthusiastic 
"By  all  means  let  us  have  a  Children's  Pets 
Exhibition,"   enthuses  Jack  London. 

"The  only  way  for  man  to  understand  him- 
self is  by  an  understanding  of  all  life  about 
him.  Pets  for  children  serve  to  begin  this  in- 
stilling and  to  set  them  on  the  path  of  under- 
standing. Indeed,  an  animal  pet  for  a  child 
is  more  effective  in  this  matter,  than  scores  of 
books  after  the  child  has  become  an  adult." 

Everywoman  is  heartily  in  favor  of  this  ex- 
hibition. There  is  nothing  better  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  child's  character  than  the  care 
of  a  pet — something  all  its  own.  The  sense 
of  responsibility,  that  comes  to  a  small  boy  with 
a  small  pup — the  happy  sense  of  being  a  protec- 
tor— these  are  strong  influences  on  the  boy's 
character. 

Of  course  there  are  animal  lovers  who  dis- 
like the  idea  of  a  child  having  pets,  and  we 


admit  that  many  pets  lead  miserable  lives  and 
suffer  much  neglect  at  the  hands  of  their  child 
owners,  but  a  child  may  be  taught  to  take 
pride  in  the  fine  condition  of  his  pet,  to  learn 
that  a  cage  pet  requires  more  intelligent  care 
and  kindness  than  one  which  can  run  free. 
The  very  inability  of  animals  to  care  for  them- 
selves should  be  made  the  appeal  for  tender 
care  from  the  child.  leaching  a  child  the 
practical  care  of  a  pet,  the  need  of  cleanliness, 
exercise,  fresh  air,  freedom  from  drafts  and 
dampness,  and  the  necessity  of  proper  food 
will  give  him  a  knowledge  of  right  living  that 
will  later  in  life  be  of  use  to  him  '  '. 

Full  information  and  entry  blanks  in  regard 
to  the  Children's  Pets  Exhibition  at  the  Pana- 
ma-Pacific International  Exposition,  December 
2nd  and  3rd,  of  which  the  congress  is  a  part, 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  D.  O.  Live- 
ly, Chief  of  the  Department  of  Live  Stock,  P. 
P.  I.  E.,  San  Francisco,  California. 
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EVERY  WOMAN 
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FROM  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Juha  Seton 
we  learn  many  methods  which  lead  to 
success.  When  one  has  found  his  place 
in  the  great  system  of  universal  con- 
sciousness and  has  faithfully  fulfilled  all  the 
personal  side  of  the  laws  of  adjustment ;  when 
his  plan  has  become  so  crystallized  that  it 
hangs  like  a  shining  star  of  promise  in  his 
field  of  conscious  thinking;  when,  sleeping  or 
waking,  he  is  one  with  divine  order  of  his 
desire,  then  he  is  really  ready  to  receive  fulfill- 
ment. 

There  are  many  who  have  built  their  plan 
with  all  the  skill  of  a  divine  architect,  yet 
the  success  which  they  seek  eludes  them.  Day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  they  sink  down  in 
despair,  saying:  "There  is  no  use  trying." 
Why  doesn't  he  receive  it?  The  struggle  for 
success,  the  giving  up  of  all  hope,  the  con- 
quest of  poverty  goes  on  for  years.  The  old, 
old  story  what  is  the  matter?  What  is  the 
next  thing  to  do  to  break  the  bondage  and  be 
free?  There  is  only  one  answer.  Patience — 
don't  hurry.  Live  each  day  for  all  there  is 
in  it.  Every  step  brings  its  compensation.  The 
flowers  of  loss  and  gain,  bloom  in  full  fra- 
grance in  time's  paradise.  Life  is  a  season 
and  not  all  of  life  is  born  in  us  all  at  once.  We 
are  continually  passing  out  of  one  law  into 
another.  Desires  and  demands  take  time  to 
develop.  We  must  remember  that  our  today 
and  our  tomorrow  are  linked  with  our  yester- 
days. We  set  many  causes  into  operation  in 
the  past,  which  come  into  effect  in  the  future. 

The  law  must  be  fulfilled,  yet  we  cannot 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO  TEACHERS' 
INSTITUTE 

About  two  hundred  school  teachers  of  San 
Luis  Obispo  county  attended  the  Teachers'  Insti- 
tute meeting  in  the  California  theater  of  the 
Palace  of  Education  at  the  Exposition  for 
the  forty-eighth  annual  session.  The  confer- 
ence lasted  three  days.  Mr.  W.  S.  Wight, 
the  San  Luis  Obispo  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  opened  the  meeting  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite La  Tourette  and  Miss  Blanche  Cum- 
mings  were  named  as  secretaries. 

Among  those  delivering  addresses  were  H. 
K.  Bassett  and  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  sec- 
retary of  the  education  council.  Between  ses- 
sions the  teachers  made  hurried  tours  of  the 
Exposition  buildings  and  grounds. 

U     L  i, 

->  --y 

A  Beautiful  Pair. 

Stella — Are  they  a  handsome  couple? 

Bella — She  looks  like  a  magazine  cover  and 
he  looks  like  the  outside  of  a  check  book. — N. 
Y.  Sun. 


Bp  Eugenic  Schroeder 

hurry  it.  Impatience  only  causes  delay.  Not 
everyone  who  says,  "Lord,  Lord,  "  will  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  health,  wealth,  love,  joy, 
happiness  or  freedom.  "The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  (harmony),  is  not  taken  by  violence." 
We  must  reap  what  we  have  sown ;  reap  all 
that  stands  between  us  and  our  new  garner- 
ing, before  the  perfect  fruit  of  all  we  desire 
will  come  to  us.  The  law  will  take  and  the 
law  will  break,  whatever  is  truly  its  own ;  and 
our  delayed  desires  are  but  the  signals  of  our 
own  debts  to  the  universal  law  of  love  and  jus- 
tice. 

Many  hearts  throw  down  their  hope  at  the 
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DAUGHTERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

Local  chapters  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  are  interesting  them- 
selves in  trying  to  create  what  President  Wil- 
son terms  the  "atmosphere  of  opinion"  neces- 
sary to  persuade  Americans  of  foreign  birth  to 
champion  America  before  all  other  countries, 
that  is  to  say,  to  be  Americans  first. 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Wilkins,  regent  of  Sequoia 
Chapter  says  she  is  prepared  to  do  what  she 
can  along  this  line  and  Mrs.  L.  P.  Force,  re- 
gent of  Sierra  Chapter  states  that  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  President  Wilson's  plea  will 
be  brought  before  the  Sierra  Chapter,  while 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Wymore,  past  regent  of  Puerta 
Chapter  declares  that  this  chapter  is  enthusias- 
tic about  bringing  to  the  minds  of  hyphenated 
Americans  in  San  Francisco  the  advisability 
of  being  genuine  Americans. 

Sequoia  Chapter  also  held  interesting  cere- 
monies at  Golden  Gate  Park  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  planting  of  "Liberty  Tree"  in 
Conservatory  Valley  of  the  park  in  1894  by 
Daughters  of  Sierra  Chapter. 


very  moment  when  they  are  just  ready  to  re- 
ceive life's  gifts.  If  we  want  to  succeed  we 
must  keep  the  same  hope  eternally  renewed 
under  every  and  all  conditions. 

Time  is  an  element  in  all  human  desires. 
It  does  not  limit,  it  always  fulfills,  and  wail- 
ing is  one  of  the  greatest  human  initiations  after 
one  has  visualized  the  plan,  then  projected  it 
in  cosmic  consciousness.  One  must  water  it 
with  the  rains,  dews  and  showers  of  his  expec- 
tations and  wait  that  hour  when  he  has  passed 
up  the  props  of  his  own  steadfastness.  Some 
things  will  come  slowly,  but  all  must  materialize 
by  the  great  law  of  fulfillment.  Some  plants 
blossom  the  first  season,  but  others,  like  the 
century  plant,  take  many  years.  Yet  without 
continual  care  the  plant  must  die,  so  also  the 
vision  must  pass  away — the  working  of  the 
law  is  to  make  a  plan  clearly  with  definite 
thought,  then  flinging  its  whole  conviction  into 
it,  wait  patiently  upon  the  law  of  the  thing  it 
desires. 

Living  in  the  consciousness  of  the  eternal 
now,  this  life  is  one  with  the  great  universal 
law  of  success,  and  it  will  come  face  to  face 
with  its  desires,  worked  out  in  some  sensible 
form. 

"On  the  fool's  path  are  broken  petals  scat- 
tered. 

Telling  of  hast  too  eager  to  be  blest; 
While  close  beside,  there  shines  the  gleaming 
footprints. 

Where  feet,  too  true  for  eagerness,  have 
pressed." 

A  SCHOOL  WORTH  WHILE 

A  Social  Service  School  will  be  opened  on 
October  15th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  San 
Francisco  Polyclinic  and  Post  Graduate  Col- 
lege, at  1535  Jackson  street. 

The  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  fit  edu- 
cated women  for  civic  and  social  service,  either 
professional  or  volunteer,  and  for  effective  work 
as  directors  of  philanthropic  institutions,  mem- 
bers of  committees,  social  investigators,  etc. 

The  course  includes  practical  training  in 
clinics  and  classes  and  lectures  on  the  princi- 
ples and  methods  of  case  work  with  families 
and  individuals. 

The  classes  will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  Phil 
lip  King  Brown  and  a  staff  of  physicians  and 
expert  social  workers,  including  Drs.  Lucas, 
Langer,  Morrow,  Cosgrove,  Bridgman,  Kath- 
erine  Felton  and  Mary  Kidder. 

The  evening  lectures  will  be  given  by  socio- 
logists from  both  universities.  Professors  Car- 
leton  Parker,  Jessica  Peixolto,  Arthur  Pope, 
Lewis  Terman  and  D.  Podstata. 
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CHRISTMAS  is  coming.  The  chil- 
dren are  dreaming  of  the  beautiful 
tree,  with  all  its  decorations,  lighted 
candles,  electric  lamps,  etc.  Santa 
Claus  is  expected  very  soon,  bringing  with  Irm 
many  presents  and  happiness  to  all.  Young 
and  old  will  be  wishing  one  another  long  life, 
good   health   and  good  luck. 

V.'e  seldom  think  of  the  future  and  what 
may  happen.  Fire  is  our  worst  enemy.  Don't 
trust  to  luck.  Don't  take  any  chances.  It 
might  cost  you  your  life  or  the  lives  of  your 
children.  Be  especially  careful  with  the  Christ- 
mas tree,  as  all  its  decorations  are  very  dan- 
gerous, catching  fire  quickly  and  spreading  with 
terrible  rapidity.  No  insurance  company  can 
make  good  or  help  you  for  the  lo'-?  of  life. 

Now  is  the  time  to  protect  yourself,  your 
children  and  your  home. 

A  discovery  has  been  made  by  which  no 
more  fires  can  occur.  Don't  wait  until  you 
are  compelled  by  law  to  protect  yourself 
from  unfortunate  experiences.  The  discovery 
is  the  BLENIO  PROCESS  OF  FIRE- 
PROOFING.  It  will  make  anything  fire- 
proof, from  a  handkerchief  to  a  battleship. 
Professor  Guido  Blenio,  who  is  the  inventor 


The  Work  of  '''c  Master  Chemist 
Professor  Cuido  Blenio 

of  these  processes,  has  had  tremendous  suc- 
cess with  them. 

The  Blenio  Process  saved  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  in  New  York  from  being 
burned  to  the  ground  in  19J5,  and  also 
saved  the  Casino,  the  Thalia  Theatre,  sev- 
eral a !Ti' cement  places  at  Coney  Island,  and 
homes,  factories,  garages,  etc. 

The  finest  fabrics  can  be  made  absolutely 
fireproof  without  injuring  or  changing  ti  e  color 
of  the  goods.  Ladies  can  easily  fireproof 
everything  in  their  homes  by  following  the 
instructions  of  the  Blenio  Co. 

All  woodwork  can  be  made  fireproof,  or 
rather  'Vc  reta  ding,  with  Blemo  Oilin  Paint. 
This  paint  is  made  in  all  colors  and  is  also 
waterproof.  It  is  cheaper  than  ordinary  oil 
paint.  It  is  used  extensively  as  an  interior 
wall  decoration,  for  frescoing,  etc.,  ar.d  has 
the  advantage  of  being  washable  without  rub- 
bing off. 

Professor  Blenio  claims  that  the  success  of 
his  paint  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  uses  ex- 
clusively as  its  base  the  purest  magnesite  ob- 


tainable, which  is  from  R.  hi.  Moore  Magne- 
site Deposits,  the  largest  and  best  in  the 
world,  located  in  San  Benito  County.  Kaolin 
was  also  used  as  part  of  the  base,  and  was 
obtained  from  lone,  Amador  County,  Cali- 
fornia. This  Kaolin  is  essential  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  paint,  and  is  also  used  in  mak- 
ing the  best  crockery,  porcelain  ware,  etc. 

Magnesite  in  connection  with  Kaolin  in 
certain  proportions,  and  with  the  proper  binder, 
forms  a  stonefication  of  the  wood  surface, 
which  is  absolutely  waterproof  and  will  never 
crack  under  any  conditions. 

The  Blenio  Processes  have  been  used  for 
twenty  years,  and  Professor  Blenio  has  re- 
ceived gold  medals  and  diplomas  from  all 
over  the  world. 

The  P.  P.  I.  E.  and  the  representative  of 
the  Board  of  Underwriters  approved  and 
adopted  the  processes  for  everything  at  the 
Exposition;  700  tons  of  this  paint  have  been 
used  and  about  3,000,000  yards  of  differ- 
ent fabrics  have  been  treated. 

The  Blenio  Company  will  be  pleased  to 
give  information  at  their  offices  in  the  Sharon 
Building,  this  city. 


SAFETY  FIRST  FOR 
HOME  AND  FAMILY 


The 

Blenio  Family  Honored 
by  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
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Blenio  Process  of  Fireproofing  Saves  Life  and  Property 
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PLANS  are  under  way  to  save  the  ma- 
jestic Palace  of  Fine  Arts  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. To  this  classical  structure  must 
be  accorded  the  distinction  of  being  generally 
pronounced  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Exposi- 
tion palaces.  Former  President  Roosevelt  called 
it  the  most  beautiful  structure  at  the  Expo- 
sition, and  unsurpassed  in  all  the  world.  Lord 
Neville,  special  emissary  from  King  George  of 
England,  said  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  that  it 
was  one  of  the  two  most  beautiful  buildings  in 
the  world,  Taj  Mahal  in  India  being  the  other. 

As  plans  are  now  under  way  to  save  this 
exquisite  building  for  all  time,  a  description  of 
it  will  not  be  out  of  place.  Of  all  the  palaces, 
it  seems  the  most  enduring,  a  worthy  temple 
for  the  reception  of  the  art  works  of  the  world's 
great  geniuses.  As  viewed  from  the  opposite 
side  of  the  forest-bordered  lagoon  in  which  its 
majestic  proportions  are  mirrored,  it  presents 
the  effect  of  an  ancient  ruin,  a  temple  of  some 
by-gone  age  overgrown  with  vegetation  sprung 
up  in  the  course  of  the  centuries. 

The  palace  describes  a  graceful  arc,  fol- 
lowing the  curve  of  the  lagoon.  Before  its 
steel  and  concrete  frame,  and  following  its 
contour,  arises  far  aloft  a  double  row  of  Co- 
rinthian colonnades  with  columns  colored  to  re- 
semble striated  marble.  From  its  upper  eaves 
drop  long  skeins  of  moss  and  flowering-  vines; 
a  huge  bed  of  begonias  in  their  flaming  red 
forms  a  broad  panel  below  the  great  domed 
rotunda  165  feet  in  height.  Beneath  the  dome 
on  the  interior  of  the  rotunda  is  a  series  of 
classic  Greek  panels  by  Bruno  Louis  Zimm,  rep- 
resenting "The  Unattainable  in  Art,  '  "Poetry 
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or  the  Triumph  of  Pegasus,"  and  the  "Char- 
iot of  Apollo."  Figures  of  the  classic  arts 
by  Ulric  H.  Ellerhusen  are  set  between  the 
Zimm  panels.  Beneath  the  dome  and  on  the 
mner  vault  of  the  dome  are  great  murals  ex- 
quisitely done  by  Robert  H.  Reed.  The  four 
larger  panels  have  to  do  with  the  conception 
and  birth  of  art,  its  commitment  to  the  earth 
and  its  progress  and  acceptance  by  human  in- 
tellect. The  other  four  panels  symbolize  the 
four  golds  of  California;  the  gold  of  the 
poppy,  of  the  citrus  fruits,  of  the  wheat  and  of 


the  metal.  In  his  design  for  the  palace,  the 
architect,  Mr.  Bernard  R.  Maybeck  of  San 
Francisco,  was  inspired  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  to  be  made  of  permanent  materials  and 
that  it  would  probably  stand  long  after  the 
Exposition  had  become  but  a  splendid  memory 
and  a  superb  record.  The  architecture  is  really 
Roman  with  a  harmonizing  strain  of  Pompeiian 
and  Italian  forms — the  latter  occurring  mainly 
in  the  garden  details.  A  quiet  note  of  aristo- 
cratic elegance  is  attained  by  the  architect  as 
well  as  by  the  landscape  gardener  in  the  still 
waters  of  the  lake  and  the  sculptural  note  im- 
posed. 
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Why  do  you  smile  with  your  poor  dead  face. 
Soldier  ? 

"I  feel  my  soul  fly  up  thro'  space 
To  where  my  wife  and  child  keep  place 
For  me  beside  them,  by  God's  Grace." 
What  do  you  see  with  your  staring  eyes. 
Soldier  ? 

"The  open  Gateway  in  the  skies, 
My  loved  one  waiting  as  I  rise. 
To  draw  me  thro'  to  Paradise." 

Who  else  d'you  see  at  this  Heavenly  feast. 
Soldier  ? 

"The  warriors  of  West  and  East 
And  all  the  souls  that  are  released 


THE  SOLDIER 

B;^  Caroline  Russell  Bispham 

From  duty — those  whose  pains  have  ceased." 
You  should  lie  in  state  in  a  church's  nave. 
Soldier! 

"Don't  mourn  for  me,  but  go  and  lave 

With  your  gentle  hands,  the  wounds  I  gave 

To  the  man  who  killed  me,  kind  and  brave." 

What  has  he  got  in  his  bloody  grip. 
Soldier? 

"The  bottle  he  held  to  my  dying  lip 
'Till  I  had  taken  the  utmost  sip. 
Ere  the  leash  of  life  my  soul  let  slip." 

What  will  you  ask  at  our  Lord's  feet. 
Soldier? 

"I  will  ask  that  I  once  more  may  meet 


That  man  whose  heart  was  strong  and  sweet 
And  walk  with  him  in  Heaven's  street." 

How  did  you  feel  at  your  soul's  release. 

Soldier  ? 
"I  felt  a  gentle,  deep  surcease 
Of  rage  and  horror,  'mid  th'  increase 
Of  conflict:  Only  Death  brings  Peace." 

And  yet  you  took  men's  lives  away. 
Soldier! 

"Yes,  but  they  who  caused  this  war  must  pay 
When  they  hear  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God 
say: 

'Come  forth — this  is  your  Judgment  Day!'  " 
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HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 

Powell  St.  adjoining  Union  Square 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Perfect  Service 

Unsurpassed  Location 

Room  and  Bath  (One 
Person)  $1.50  to  $3.00 

Room  and  Bath  (Two 

Persons)  $3,  $4,  $5 

Weekly  Dansants  a 
Special  Feature  of  the 
Hotel 


Good  Music 


The  CHANCELLOR 
Is  under  the 
Management  of 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Palmer 

The  office 

Is  in  charge  of 

J.  Carroll  Doolittle 

Special  attenlion 
Paid  to  Ladies 
Traveling  alone 


The  CHANCELLOR  is  a  fifteen  story  fire-proof  Hotel 
of  1 40  rooms,  each  with  bath  connected.  The  ground 
floor  has  a  spacious  lobby,  dansant  and  grill  rooms,  also  a 
luxurious  ladies  rest  room. 


OVER  THE  SISKIYOUS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

FIRST  IN  SAFE  l  Y 

"SHASTA  ROUTE" 

Through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery  in  America — snow-capped  Shasta,  pine-clad  canyons  and  foaming 
streams.  From  Siskiyou's  glorious  summit  looking  southward  on  California's  peaks  and  verdant  slopes,  and  north- 
ward on  Oregon's  timbered  heights  and  orchard-checkered  valleys — a  succession  of  views  unequaled  in  their  com- 
bination. 

FOUR    DAILY  TRAINS 
San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

"Shasta  Limited,"  Extra  Fare  $5  11:00  A.  M. 

"Portland    Express"    1 :00   P.  M. 

"Oregon    Express"    8:20   P.  M. 

"Sound  Special"   11:40    P.  M. 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 
Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,    Equipment,    Motive    Power  and 

Safety-First  Appliances,  San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915. 
For  Fares,  Tickets  and   Berths,  inquire   Southern   Pacific  Ticket  Offices — 
M(mh1    l',inl<liii.i^.    I'.ilacc-    llott'l,   'I'liinl-SlriTt   SUitioii,   l-'crry  Stali.Hi 
Soiitlicrn   Pacific   I'lUildint;,  l^.\i)()^ition  (h'diiiuU 
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Mrs.  H.  H.  A.  Beach 
An  afternoon  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  famous 
lady,  whose  name  heads  this  article,  invited  a 
small  gathering  of  musicians  to  hear  some  ol 
her  beautiful  compositions.  I  only  wished  ihat 
all  my  musical  friends,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  all  music  lovers,  could  have  been  present. 
It  was  an  intellectual  feast  provided  for  our 
delight.  The  spirit  of  true  music  is  within 
her.  She  is  a  musician  and  a  composer  be- 
cause she  has  to  be,  not  for  "a  rui  sacra  fames," 
but  because  she  is  a  musical  instrument  meant 
lo  give  forth  the  harmony  of  the  divine  mind. 
We  listened  eagerly  to  her  secret  thoughts 
made  audible  through  the  medium  of  harmony 
and  willingly  paid  homage  to  her  creative 
genius. 

The  first  of  the  compositions  Mrs.  Beach 
played  was  a  suite  entitled,  "Eskimos,"  ar- 
ranged from  Indian  melodies,  a  dainty  and 
wistfully  tender  creation  of  four  pieces:  "Arc- 
tic Night,"  "The  Returning  Hunter,"  "Exiles" 
and  "With  Dog  Team,"  which  immediately 
lifted  us  into  regions  of  delight.  The  most 
important  of  the  compositions  we  heard  was 
"Variations  on  Balkan  Themes."  Very  in- 
terestingly the  composer  made  use  of  three 
national  airs,  one  as  a  main  theme,  while  the 
other   two   were   interwoven   here   and  there. 

The  genius  of  Mrs.  Beach  is  not  confined 
to  piano  works  and  songs  alone.  She  has 
displayed  her  skill  in  nearly  every  branch  of 
musical  writing.  The  Gaelic  symphony,  Op. 
32,  the  beautiful  sonata  for  violin  and  piano. 
Op.  34.  which  possesses  perhaps  more  dis- 
tinctly the  characteristics  of  the  author's  musi- 
cal conception;  many  oratorios,  cantatas,  cho- 
ruses for  men's  and  women's  voices  have  been 
performed  before  the  most  critical  audiences 
of  Europe  and  America  and  secured  for  her 
recognition  as  a  profound  and  learned  musi- 
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cian.  At  19  years  of  age  this  wonderful  wo- 
man composed  the  Mass  in  E  flat,  Op.  5,  and 
since  then  her  genius  has  poured  out  without 
diminuation  from  the  lofty  standard  set  by 
her. 

Mrs.  Beach  was  a  child  prodigy.  Before 
she  was  able  to  walk  her  musical  talent  mani- 
fested itself.  When  but  18  months  of  age 
she  sang  over  thirty-five  songs  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly, not  the  cooing  of  a  child,  and  before 
she  reached  the  age  of  three  years  she  would 
sing  the  alto  voice  to  any  song  heard. 

"From  the  first  day  I  was  allowed  to  sit 
down  at  the  piano,  at  the  age  of  four,"  says 
Mrs.  Beach,  "I  could  play.  The  only  thing 
that  bothered  me  was  that  my  little  hands 
could  not  stretch  the  intervals  I  wished  to  take.'^ 

Mrs.  Beach's  genius  as  a  composer  is  so 
noticeable  that  we  seem  to  overlook  how  pro- 
ficient she  is  as  an  exponent  of  virtuoso  piano- 
playing.  She  plays  like  a  composer.  Her 
playing  has  about  it  a  virile  quality,  a  whole- 
some strength  and  frankness,  with  clarity  of 
execution.  I  refer  to  the  piano  concerto  we 
heard  in  Festival  Hall  with  the  Exposition  or- 
chestra. 4 

Three  Noted  IV omen  Soloists 

The  "beginning  of  the  end  "  of  the  musical 
gifts  poured  out  to  us  so  richly  through  our 
wonderful  Exposition  is  approaching.  What 
an  education  for  us  has  this  year  been,  this 
great  undertaking  which  has  gained  the  ad- 
miration of  all  who  were  able  to  attend.  There 
was  plenty  of  food  for  the  hungry  musical  soul 
and  those  who  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  rich 
harvest  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  If 
we  think  of  the  presence  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony and  Dr.  Muck,  Camille,  Saint-Saens, 
the  famous  singers,  the  great  pianists,  violinists, 
organists  and  other  instrumentalists,  the  cho- 
ruses of  hundreds  of  voices  conducted  by  emi- 
nent leaders,  the  well-trained  orchestra  with 
men  like  Max  Bendix  as  conductor,  the  noted 
bands,  etc.,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

Music  tramples  down  prejudices  and  politi- 
cal ill  feeling  and  links  nations  together,  fhe 
last  three  soloists  who  appeared  with  the  Ex- 
position orchestra  belonged  to  the  gentler  sex. 
Woman's  day  has  approached.  Fwo  were 
pianists,  Olga  Steeb,  and  Paquita  Madrigera, 
and  the  third,  the  favorite  soprano,  Alice 
Gentle. 
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Olga  Steeb 

So  much  praise  has  been  justly  written 
about  Miss  Steeb's  piano  readings  that  more 
euphoniums  would  only  be  repetitions.  Her 
interpretation  of  the  E  flat  Liszt  concerto -fair- 
ly carried  the  audience  by  storm  and  made 
the  star  feature  of  the  programme.  Olga  Steeb 
has  the  ability  to  inspire  her  audiences  and 
arouse  their  enthusiasm,  a  secret  only  the 
highly  gifted  musician  possesses.  The  concep- 
tions to  which  she  gives  expression  are  always 
impressive.  It  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  listen 
to  her  playing.  Her  recent  concert  in  the  audi- 
torium of  the  College  of  the  Pacific  created 
a  sensation.  The  University  of  Redlands  should 
consider  itself  fortunate  in  having  secured  the 
services  of  such  an  artist. 

Paquita  Madrigera 

A  week  later  we  heard  with  pleasure  the 
young  and  highly  gifted  Spanish  prodigy,  who 
has  now  left  us  again  for  more  conquests. 
Summing  up  her  appearances  in  our  city,  twice 
with  the  Symphony  Orchestra  and  twice  in  a 
piano  recital,  we  must  admit  that  we  have  been 
confronted  with  an  exceptional  talent  for  which 
a  brilliant  future  is  assured.  The  little  senorita 
is  only  I  4  years  of  age,  but  many  of  her  read- 
ings were  those  of  a  more  matured  artist.  The 
recital  she  gave  in  conjunction  with  Herbert 
Riley  at  the  St.  Francis  hotel  probably  showed 
her  at  her  best.  The  Bach  Fugue  was  beauti- 
fully played.  The  execution  of  the  Liszt  num- 
ber showed  what  powers  are  lying  dormant  in 
the  little  Spaniard.  She  owes  vastly  more  to 
inspiration  than  to  toil  and  plodding  effort. 
But  fame  and  greatness  cannot  be  reached  in 
a  few  swift  leaps.  I  doubt  not  that  her  bud- 
ding talent  will  bloom  into  greatness,  and  that 
Senorita  Paquita  will  ascend  the  lofty  peak  of 
fame. 

Mr.  Riley  worthily  did  his  share  toward 
the  enjoyment  of  the  evening.    The  Beethoven 
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sonata  seemed  to  lack  ensemble  practice  but  the 
Bach-Wilhelmy  number  was  beautifully  played 
and  much  applause  greeted  the  rest  of  his  solos. 

Alice  Cenlle 

Miss  Gentle's  appearance  with  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  her  smging  of  the  Rus- 
sian songs  for  the  Beethoven  Ensemble  Society 
sustained  the  hearty  verdict  of  approval  al- 
ready passed  on  her  by  the  public  and  the 
critics  the  evening  Mr.  Redfern  Mason  spoke 
so  entertainingly  on  Russian  folk  lore.  The 
Russian  songs  were  especially  beautifully  giv- 
en and  invested  with  poetic  feeling  and  pas- 
sion. Through  her  dramatic  power  and  her 
skill  in  managing  her  voice.  Miss  Gentle  will 
always  be  recognized  as  a  great  artist.  We 
remember  with  delight  her  charming  interpre- 
tation of  Carmen. 

A  Musician  s  Director};  for  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco  has  reached  a  stage  in  its 
growth  as  a  musical  center  where  it  has  urgent 
need  for  means  of  ready  reference  in  compact 
form,  not  only  of  the  resident  musical  talent, 
but  also  of  the  leading  music  schools,  conser- 
vatories, composers,  artists,  booking  offices, 
publishers,  etc. 

While  suitable  publicity  is  at  all  times 
necessary,  it  is  indispensable  during  the  com- 
ing year,  since  owing  to  the  deplorable 
conditions  now  existing  in  Europe,  an  excep- 
tional opportunity  and  demand  will  exist  for 
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musical  instruction  and  education  in  this  coun- 
try. Regardless  of  the  degree  of  prominence 
attained  in  musical  circles  it  will  be  of  benefit 
to  all  artists  to  be  identified  with  a  work  of 
such  general  musical  circulation.  A  publication 
which  is  designed  to  embrace  an  authentic 
course  to  which  any  one  can  turn  for  imme- 
diate and  accurate  information  as  to  artists, 
musicians,  critics,  managers,  representatives, 
schools,  etc.,  will  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  this 
community.  The  National  Musicians  Direc- 
tory Company  has  already  received  the  co-op- 
eration and  endorsement  of  the  leading  critics 
such  as  Redfern  Mason,  Walter  Anthony,  Al- 
fred Metzger,  Mr.  Hopkins  and  the  leading 
artists. 

Short  Notes  of  Interest 

The  recent  recital  of  the  Mansfeldt  Club 
at  which  only  Liszt  compositions  were  heard, 
was  more  than  interesting  as  my  informant  tells 
me.  Unfortunately  I  could  only  hear  the  last 
number  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfeldt. 
It  was  the  difficult  E  flat  concerto  of  the  great 
Hungarian  and  executed  in  masterly  manner. 
I  was  particularly  impressed  with  the  excel- 
lence of  the  second  piano  part  as  played  by 
Mrs.  Mansfeldt. 
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Professor  Carlos  Troyer  has  composed  the 
music  to  Joaquin  Miller's  beautiful  poem  "Co- 
lumbus." It  is  original  and  effective  and  will 
soon  appear  in  print.  The  creative  force  in 
Mr.  Troyer  is  stronger  than  ever.  Fie  is  com- 
pleting several  large  compositions. 

Once  more  we  will  hear  Tina  Lerner.  Her 
playing  is  so  instructive  that  not  only  every 
musician,  but  all  music  lovers,  should  flock  to 
her  recitals. 

San  Francisco   Musical  Club 

That  a  prophet  is  not  without  honor  in  his 
own  land  was  shown  when  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Musical  Club  gave  a  programme  made 
up  entirely  of  the  works  of  Pacific  Coast  com- 
posers at  the  St.  Francis  Hotel. 

A  chorus  directed  by  Mrs.  Mary  Carr 
Moore,  California  composer,  was  a  feature 
of  the  offering.  Soloists  included  Mesdames 
Arthur  Fickenscher  and  George  G.  Winchester 
and  the  Misses  Catherine  Golcher,  Marion  de 
Guerre  and  Susanne  Pasmore.  Arthur  Fick- 
enscher and  Harold  Paris  Williams  were  as- 
sisting artists.  Miss  Josephine  F.  Daniel  was 
club  hostess. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost 

An  afternoon  of  singular  pleasure  was  giv- 
en at  the  last  reception  at  the  Emerson  studios, 
when  Mrs.  Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost,  late  of 
China,  gave  a  lecture  on  "The  Powers  of 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,"  the  master  hypnotist  of  the 
Orient. 

Mrs.  Frost's  charm  as  a  public  speaker  is 
remarkable.  As  a  writer  she  is  lucid  and  witty. 
She  is  a  member  of  Evcr\)n>oman' s  staff  and 
a  former  editorial  writer  for  the  "Smart  Set." 
She  is  a  member  of  Everyrvoman' s  staff  and 
acquisition  to  the  literary  set  of  California. 
Her  story  of  the  "Master  Hypnotist"  was 
published  in  Ever^rvotnan. 
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California  Club 

Mrs.  Lee  C.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  Sarah 
Wright  McDonald,  who  arrived  in  San  Fran- 
cisco after  a  transcontinental  trip  as  represen- 
tatives of  the  Lincoln  Highway  Woman's  Auxi- 
liary gave  a  lecture  with  illustrations  of  the 
highway  in  the  Italian  room  of  the  St.  Francis 
hotel  in  the  interest  of  the  California  Club. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  chairman  of  the  pro- 
gramme committee,  and  her  assistants,  are  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  preserve  the  magnificent 
statue,  "The  End  of  the  Trail,"  which  has 
attracted  world-wide  attention  at  the  Exposi- 
tion, their  plan  being  to  place  it  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Lincoln  Highway.  Mrs.  Scott's 
extended  trip  abroad  and  her  experiences 
throughout  the  war  zone  make  her  the  more 
eager  to  have  all  we  have  in  art  preserved  and 
added  to  as  well. 

The  Corona  Club 

The  Corona  Club  at  an  October  meeting 
voted  to  endorse  the  movement  to  establish 
a  $100,000  art  museum  after  listening  to 
Michael  Williams,  who  told  of  the  develop- 
ment of  art  in  the  west,  the  influence  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  the  revival  of 
societies  standing  for  art. 

Three  plans  for  definite  action  by  the  clubs 
m  the  endeavor  were  named,  as  follows:  Money 
applied  toward  the  purchase  of  a  picture,  clubs 
may  apply  for  membership  in  the  art  institute, 
support  of  the  rehabilitation  of  art,  club  mem- 
bers may  enroll  as  individuals  for  $  1 0  a  year. 

Mrs.  Rose  V.  S.  Berry,  whose  federation 
work  has  been  so  widely  acknowledged,  ad- 
dressed the  Corona  Club  on  "Modern  Art 
as  Shown  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts."  She 
used  stereopticon  slides  which  included  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  Fine  Arts  galleries. 

Mrs.  Berry  is  chairman  of  the  art  commit- 
tee of  the  California  Federation  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  foremost  lecturers  on  art 
in  club  circles. 

The  programme  on  the  occasion  of  the 
lecture  included  songs  by  Miss  Albertine 
Du  Bois,  with  Mrs.  Cecile  von  Sieber- 
lich  at  the  piano.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Lewis  was 
chairman  of  the  day  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wallace 
was  vice-chairman. 
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San  Francisco  Center 

Senator  Henri  La  Fontaine  of  Belgium,  win- 
ner of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  Mme.  Rosika 
Schwimmer  of  Budapest,  Hungary,  Dr.  John 
Mez  of  Munich,  and  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick 
of  Kyoto,  were  speakers  on  "Some  Aspects 
of  International  Relations,"  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  St.  Francis  hotel  under  the  auspices  of  San 
Francisco  Center. 


Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 

Mrs.  H.  C.  Hoover,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Hoff- 
man Kellogg,  Mrs.  Leale,  Miss  Marion  Leale, 
Mrs.  Ramon  E.  Wilson  and  Miss  Marion 
Wilson  were  guests  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
given  by  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae 
at  the  Hotel  Bellevue. 

A  series  of  lectures  were  arranged  by  the 
joint  school  study  committees  of  the  associa- 
tion and  San  Francisco  Center  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Civic  League,  for  the  purpose  of  study- 
ing the  educational  exhibits  in  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  under  the 
leadership  of  experts. 

These  lectures  are  held  every  Saturday 
morning,  at  1  0  o'clock,  at  the  Palace  of  Edu- 
cation, P.  P.  I.  E. 

The  following  lectures  were  given  during 
October : 

Saturday,  October  9. — "School  Organiza- 
tion and  Administration,"  Dr.  Richard  Boone. 

Saturday,  October  16. — "Health  and  Hy- 
giene," N.  E.  A.,  p.  89,  C.  T.  A.,  p.  I  1 , 
Dr.  W.  A.  Sawyer. 

Saturday,  October  23. — "Moral  Educa- 
tion and  Citizenship,"  N.  E.  A.,  p.  93,  C. 
T.  A.,  p.  6  and  7,  Dr.  C.  E.  Rugh. 

Saturday,  October  30. — "Care  of  the  Ex- 
ceptional Child,"  N.  E.  A.,  p.  86,  C.  T. 
A.,  p.   10,  Prof.  Louis  Terman. 

The  English  Club  of  the  Universilv  of 
California 

Five  thousand  persons  attended  the  open-air 
performance  of  "Prunella,"  given  by  the  Eng- 
lish club  of  the  University  of  California,  in 
the  Hearst  Greek  theater  at  Berkeley  on  one 
of  the  loveliest  of  moonlight  evenings.  A 
sprightly  group  of  college  maidens  added  to 
the  beauty  of  the  garden  setting  of  the  play 
and  college  athletes  strutted  the  "boards"  with 
the  air  of  stage  veterans. 

Miss  Ruth  Hammond  and  Mr.  William 
Rainey,  the  former  of  Los  Angeles  and  the 
latter  from  San  Francisco,  took  the  principal 
roles  and  merited  the  honors  they  carried  off. 
As  Prunella,  Miss  Hammond  who,  be  it  known 
is  in  the  freshman  class,  brought  to  the  per- 
formance a  charm  and  simplicity  of  manner 
that  made  her  immediately  a  favorite.  Mr. 
Rainey  is  a  senior  and  his  experience  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  dramatic  organizations  at 
the  university  enabled  him  to  make  the  role 
of  Pierrot  with  ease  and  finish. 

Pretty  and  animated  were  the  Misses  Doro- 
thy Epping,  Rose  Horvitz,  Camille  Purdy, 
Dorothy  Wetmore  and  Josephine  Dunne  and 
H.  B.  Scarborough,  as  the  villain  and  K.  C. 
Kaufman  as  gardener,  not  to  say  comedian, 
proved  very  satisfactory. 


New   York  Clubs 

The  New  York  State  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  have  elected  the  following  officers: 
President,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Hildreth,  Syracuse; 
vice-presidents,  Miss  Florence  Guernsey,  Man- 
hattan; Mrs.  Hamilton  Ormsbee,  Brooklyn; 
Mrs.  John  W.  Ford,  Waterford;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Merwin  Fay,  Syracuse,  gen- 
eral federation  secretary,  Mrs.  J.  T.  D.  Black- 
burn, Albany;  treasurer,  Mrs.  George  N. 
Hall,  Binghampton. 

The  officers  of  the  New  York  City  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  are  as  follows: 
President,  Mrs.  Eugene  J.  Grant;  first  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Thomas  Black;  second  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Griffin;  tl-.ird  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  Elmer  Black;  recording  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  Harry  Lily ;  corresponding  sec- 
retary, Mrs.  C.  E.  Donellon;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Parker;  historian,  Mrs.  Haryot  Holt 
Day. 

The  1 ,600  members  of  the  Women's  Muni- 
cipal League  of  which  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son  is  president,  are  planning  as  a  major  part 
of  their  programme  work  for  the  coming  year, 
to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  proposed  re- 
organization of  the  schools  along  the  lines 
recommended  by  Mr.  Wirt  of  Gary,  Indiana. 
This  study  will  be  directed  by  a  committee 
of  educational  experts  in  the  city.  1  he  league 
is  organizing  sub-committees  in  every  district 
which  will  visit  the  schools  of  their  neighbor- 
hood, confer  with  local  officials  and  study 
neighborhood  conditions  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  the  Gary  plan  will  best  meet  the  needs 
of  that  locality. 

A  radical  change  has  been  made  in  the 
policy  of  the  league.  Instead  of  trying  to 
attack  through  standing  committees,  a  great 
number  of  community  problems  at  one  time, 
it  has  been  decided  to  concentrate  for  the  com- 
ing year  all  its  efforts  in  two  departments  of 
public  service,  namely,  public  education  and 
public  health.  These  two  departments  were 
chosen  because  their  work  affects  more  di- 
rectly than  that  of  any  other,  the  welfare  of 
every  citizen  in  the  community,  and  must  there- 
fore, make  an  appeal  to  every  woman,  no  mat- 
ter what  her  special  interest  may  be. 

Miss  Agnes  de  Lima,  whose  splendid  work 
on  social  and  civil  lines  in  San  Francisco  and 
New  York,  fits  her  for  the  important  position, 
has  been  appointed  executive  secretary  of  the 
league. 

The  officers  of  the  league  are:  President, 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Stimson;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Travis  H.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  French, 
Mrs.  Shepard  Korgan;  secretaries,  Mrs.  Percy 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  F.  R.  Jones;  treasurers, 
Mrs.  Nelson  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Edward  E. 
Loomis.  The  league  headquarters  are  at  42 
West  39th  street. 
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Tuesday  Club  of  Sacramento 

A  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  Tuesday 
Club  of  Sacramento  at  the  opening  of  the  sea- 
son of  the  club  this  month  when  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Richardson  of  San  Francisco,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  northern  California  branch  of 
the  peace  party,  appeared  and  advocated  the 
formation  of  a  local  branch  takmg  the  initial 
step  in  the  matter. 

At  the  same  meeting  Arthur  Deering  Call, 
secretary  of  the  American  peace  party  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  gave  an  outline  of  the 
plans  of  the  party  which  was  organized  Janu- 
ary 10th  of  this  year  in  Washington  with 
Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Chicago,  as  president. 

The  officers  of  the  Tuesday  Club  for  the 
year   1915-16  were  announced  as  follows: 

President,  Mrs.  George  M.  Purnell ;  first 
vice-president.  Miss  Jennie  McConnell;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Dewees;  re- 
cording secretary,  Mrs.  Hetty  H.  Dunn ;  corre- 
sponding secretary.  Miss  Edith  White;  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  W.  S.  Kendall ;  club  hostess,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bradford;  custodian,  Mrs.  Lewis  T. 
Hudson. 

The  Tea  Club 
The  Tea  Club  met  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
E.  Burke,  1 609  San  Antonio  avenue.  The 
subject  of  the  afternoon  was,  "What  Men 
Live  By,"  by  R.  C.  Cabot,  which  proved  more 
than  usually  interesting. 

I 


THE 


In  the  year  1897  eight  ladies  who  were 
interested  in  art,  met  to  study  the  art  essays 
of  Will  Low.  Their  pleasure  in  these  meet- 
ings inspired  other  friends  to  seek  admittance 
to  the  little  circle,  and  soon  the  number  had 
grown  to  fifteen.  A  few  months  later  it  was 
necessary  to  seek  a  hall  which  was  obtained 
and  furnished  and  a  club  incorporated  under 
the  name  of  The  Adelphian  Club.  Other 
branches  of  study  were  taken  up  by  the  con- 
stantly growing  organization  which,  in  a  short 
time,  had  become  a  factor  in  the  social  life 
of  the  town.  After  the  fire  in  1906,  a  num- 
ber of  the  ladies,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Mrs.  L  N.  Chapman,  formed  the  Adelphian 
Building  Company,  and  under  her  guidance, 
purchased  a  lot,  and  erected  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  clubhouses  in  the  state.    Of  the  great 


Dorian  Club 

The  first  ground  for  the  new  Dorian  Olym- 
pia  Clubhouse  was  broken  this  month,  when 
Mrs.  G.  Childs  Macdonald  used  a  silver  spade 
for  the  purpose  at  California  street  and  thirty- 
second  avenue. 

The  clubhouse  is  to  have  every  convenience 
for  athletics  as  well  as  for  literary,  musical 
and  dramatic  work  and  will  cost  about  $12,- 
000  before  the  last  stone  is  laid. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  A.  MacDonald  had  charge  of 
the  ground  breaking  exercises  and  Judge  John 
J.  Van  Nostrand  was  chairman  of  the  day. 
Others  participating  in  the  programme  were 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Kepner,  president  of  the  club; 
Mrs.  Edward  Dexter  Knight,  president  of  the 
California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Black,  chairman  of  the  San  Francisco 
Auxiliary;  James  S.  Webster,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Sharp,  Mrs.  D.  E.  F.  Easton  and  Mrs.  E. 
M.  North-Whitcomb. 

Laurel  Hall  Club. 

The  Laurel  Hall  Club  gave  a  reception  on 
the  20th  of  October  to  the  ladies  of  the  foreign 
and  state  commissions  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Dr. 
Maria  Montessori  was  the  guest  of  honor. 

Mrs.  James  Rolph,  Jr.,  and  the  past  presi- 
dents of  Laurel  Hall  Club  received  the  guests 
in  the  California  Club  building,  which  was 
beautifully  decorated  for  the  occasion. 


expense  incurred  there  now  remains  propor- 
tionately but  a  small  balance  to  be  paid. 

The  clubhouse  is  a  spacious  edifice,  built  in 
the  picturesque  mission  style,  with  tiled  roof 
and  palms  and  masses  of  scarlet  geraniums 
against  its  cream-toned  walls.  The  rooms  are 
richly  furnished,  and  the  large  modern  hall 
is  constantly  in  demand  for  lectures,  assem- 
blies and  social  functions.  The  work  of  the 
club  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  The  civic 
section,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Phillip 
feller,  originated  Burbank  Day.  On  that 
occasion  the  ladies  annually  present  the  schools 
and  city  with  trees  and  growing  flowers,  and 
hold  appropriate  exercises  in  the  schools — a 
custom  now  being  followed  throughout  the 
state.     The  music  section  has  as  curator.  Miss 


.  Papyrus  Club 
Myriam  DeRoxe  was  the  drawing  card  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Papyrus  Club  giving  a  scene 
from  "Salome,"  in  which  she  scored  a  great 
success  before  the  royal  family  in  London. 
Miss  DeRoxe  had  the  assistance  of  Rice  Par- 
sons. 

The  programme  of  the  club  was  quite  varied 
and  contained  a  talk  on  music  by  Mrs.  T. 
Tho  mas  of  Chicago,  vocal  selections  by  Mrs. 
Prosper  Reiter,  an  address  on  "Peace,"  by 
Mrs.  E.  Blum,  songs  by  Miss  Rosalie  Harri- 
son, and  a  dramatic  sketch  entitled,  "The 
House  Next  Door,"  presented  by  Mrs.  Daniel 
J.  Patterson  and  Rice  Parsons.  Mrs.  Charles 
Edward  Linaker  had  charge  of  the  programme. 

Another  event  of  interest  at  the  club  was 
the  lecture  given  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Walker  Col  eman  Graves,  chairman  of  the 
travel  section,  with  Mrs.  Mabel  Chilson,  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Wo- 
man's Press  Association,  as  the  speaker.  Mrs. 
Chilson's  subject  was  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Miss  Rosalie  Harrison  sang  Hawaiian  songs. 
J.  .i,  X 
Tamalpais  Center  Won^ans  Club. 

"Old  Settlers'  Day"  was  celebrated  at  Kent- 
field  by  the  Tamalpais  Center  Woman's  Club 
with  Mr.  William  Kent  in  charge.  Mrs.  E. 
M.  North-Whitcomb  spoke  on  "Reminiscences 
of  the  Pioneers." 


OAK- 
LAND, 
CAL. 
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Gertrude  Proll,  an  enthusiastic  musician,  whose 
high  ideals  have  resulted  in  earnest  study  and 
fine  programmes.  The  club  is  noted  for  its 
charities,  maintaining  free  hospital  beds  and 
in  other  ways  helping  the  unfortunate  ones. 
It  is  rated  second  in  charitable  work  in  Ala- 
meda county.  The  union  meetings  are  held 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  each  month,  when 
a  fine  programme  precedes  a  reception. 

The  president,  Mrs.  Augustus  J.  Burgner, 
IS  a  lady  of  gracious  presence,  whose  sym- 
pathetic charm  endears  her  to  every  Adelphian. 
She,  together  with  Miss  Ida  Spencer,  one  of 
the  eight  founders,  gave  me  the  history  of 
women's  achievement,  the  growth  of  an  ideal 
into  the  organization  that  is  a  factor  in  the 
social  and  intellectual  life  of  the  bay  cities. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Ever\)TVoman's  representative  found  club  life 
in  Los  Angeles  at  its  height,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers looking  forward  to  a  season  of  unprec- 
edented club  activities. 

Ehell  Club 

Ebell  Club  had  a  birthday  party,  a  joyous 
occasion,  when  members  and  guests  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  anniversary  with  music  and  merri- 
ment. A  surprise  programme,  planned  by  the 
president,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bartlett  and  her  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  M.  H.  McCoy,  gave  us  all  great 
pleasure,  and  the  giant  cake  bearing  the  gold- 
en flag  of  the  club,  was  decorated  with  candles. 
The  first  president  of  Ebell,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Strong,  lighted  the  first  candle  and  was  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Bartlett  with  a  beautiful  bou- 
quet. 

The  pretty  ceremony  of  lighting  the  candles 
was  carried  out  with  spirit,  the  following  mem- 
bers each  lighting  a  candle  and  giving  an  ap- 
propriate quotation  as  she  did  so:  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Chicester,  Mrs.  G.  Brock,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Swain,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Hole,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Orcutt,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Hunt, 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Knight,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Holder,  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Millard,  Mrs.  H.  P.  Barton,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Martindale,  Mrs.  William  Reed,  Mrs. 
George  P.  Thresher,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Freeman, 
Mrs.  F.  W.  King.  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cowles,  Mrs. 
C.  C.  Ashley,  Miss  M.  H.  Wilson  and  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Jones. 

*  <^ 

Wishing  to  extend  to  the  new  "Club  Cas- 
tellano"  the  hand  of  fellowship,  Ever\)Woman 
is  publishing  today  in  the  Spanish  language 
a  notice  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  organiza- 
tion, which  has  for  officers  several  prominent 
Spanish  and  American  women.  The  announce- 
ment follows: 

La  primera  sesion  del  Club  Castellano  tubo 
lugar  en  los  salones  del  California  Club  en 
la  calle  de  Clay  I  750  el  1 5  del  presente. 
Se  llamo  a  sesion  con  el  proposito  de  esta- 
blecer,  en  forma  regular,  la  organizacion  del 
Club  y  elejir  sus  oficiales  permanentes.  La 
Senora  Herminia  C.  Aguilar  fue  elegida  por 
unanimidad  Presidenta  para  el  primer  termino. 
Por  igual  veto  la  Senora  R.  Sutherland  fue 
elegida  Vice  Presidenta ;  la  Senorita  Adela 
Padilla,  Secretaria;  la  Senora  H.  Lopez,  Sec- 
retaria  Financiera;  la  Senora  Carolina  White, 
Tesorera ;  y  las  Senoritas  Aida  Rodriguez, 
Aida  Luther  y  Hermelinda  Kotta,  Vocales. 
La  habilidad,  prominencia  y  popularidad  de 
estas  officiales,  aseguran  una  capaz  y  justa 
administracion  de  los  asuntos  de  la  organiza- 
cion. 

Las  miembros  fundadoras,  cuarenta  y  cinco 
en  numero,  se  encontraban  casi  todas  presentes, 
y  gran  entusiasmo  e  interes  caracterizaron  la 
sesion.     EJ  Club  sera,  en  debido  tiempo,  in- 


The  president  lighted  the  twenty-first  candle 
and  toasted  the  future  of  Ebell  amid  great  en- 
thusiasm. A  reception  followed  in  honor  of 
Charter  Day. 

Hispanic  Sociel^ 
The  Hispanic  Society,  which  sprang  into 
existence  as  a  result  of  the  visit  from  Count 
Salazar  to  Captain  and  Mrs.  R.  W.  Miner 
(in  compliance  with  directions  from  King  Al- 
phonso),  met  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Hotel  Clark 
and  discussed  plans  for  its  new  home  and  its 
future  activities.  Mrs.  Miner  was  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  society,  and  Messrs.  John  Mott 
and  Edward  Doheny  are  vice-presidents,  and 
Mr.  Hector  Alliot  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 
1  here  are  now  twenty-five  members,  and  the 
interesting  work  of  the  society  in  preserving 
knowledge  of  early  Spanish  life  here  will  ap- 
peal to  Californians  and  the  membership  is 
sure  of  rapid  growth. 

Cosmos  Club 
The  Cosmos  Club  has  given  much  attention 
to  encouraging  the  interest  and  attention  of 
its  younger  members  in  the  requirements  of 
club  life,  and  the  programme  of  its  October 
meeting  was  given  over  to  their  charge.  The 
president,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Delano,  presided,  and 
a  musical  afternoon  of  high  excellence  was  en- 
thusiastically enjoyed  by  the  large  number  of 
members  and  guests  present. 
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Pacific  Coast  W omen's  Press  Association 

Through  arrangements  of  Miss  Ina  Cool- 
brith,  president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's 
Press  Association,  that  organization  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Charles  Phillips, 
author  of  "The  Divine  Friend,"  who  spoke 
on  California  literature  and  its  influence.  Mr. 
Phillips  was  the  guest  of  honor  upon  this  oc- 
casion. 

A  fine  musical  programme  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  Charles  Smith  was  rendered, 
the  numbers  being  furnished  by  the  Misses 
Edna  Browning  Ruby,  Marguerite  Frances 
Copeman  and  Louise  Anderson  Patten  and 
Mrs.  Tyler  Tubbs  Henshaw  and  Mr.  Earle 
C.  Little. 

Miss  Patten,  who  is  a  cousin  of  Nelson 
Page  and  has  been  with  Margaret  Anglin  in 
the  Greek  plays  at  the  Hearst  Greek  theater, 
gave  dramatic  readings  from  Browning,  Mrs. 
Mary  Carr  Moore,  acting  as  her  accompanist. 
Soprano  solos  were  rendered  by  Miss  Ruby,  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss  Copeman 
rendered  violin  selections.  Two  bass  solos  were 
given  by  Mr.  Little  with  Mrs.  Little  at  the 
piano. 

In  October  the  Guest  Day  programme 
proved  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  the  en- 
tertainments of  the  club  with  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Hart,  hostess  of  the  Alaska  exhibition  at  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition  and  vice-president 
of  the  club,  in  the  chair. 

corporado  bajo  las  leyes  del  Estado  de  modo 
que  la  organizacion  adquirira  una  posicion 
legal. 

Como  lo  establecido  en  la  edicion  de  Seti- 
embre  de  esta  devista  mensual  los  objetos  del 
Club  son  "promover  relaciones  de  amistad 
entre  sus  miembros,  y  mutuo,  social,  intelec- 
tual  y  material  progreso.  El  Club  sera  for- 
mado  por  personas  que  hablen  o  entiendan  la 
lengua  Castellano." 

Aunque  no  se  han  formulado  planes  defini- 
tivos  en  la  sesion,  entendemos  que  en  la  proxi- 
ma  se  haran  arreglos  para  fiestas  sociales 
bailes,  tertulias  y  demas  fiestas  verosimiles,  de 
modo  que  se  ofreceran  atracciones  a  las  per- 
sonas interesadas  en  el  trabajo  del  Club.  Pero 
esto  no  es  de  ningun  modo  el  solo  objeto  de 
la  organizacion.  El  bienestar  material  y  ade- 
lanto  de  los  miembros  sera  una  de  las  prin- 
cipales  funciones  del  Club.  Por  lo  presente 
las  sesiones  seran  en  los  salones  del  California 
Club.  La  poblacion  de  habla  Espanola  de 
San  Francisco  y  cercanias  debe  congratularse 
de  la  prospera  organizacion  de  un  Club  que 
mantenga  sus  intereses  y  su  felicidad.  Publi- 
camos  en  esta  edicion  una  fotografia  de  la 
primera  Presidenta  del  Club,  Senora  Herminia 
C.  Aguilar.  La  segunda  sesion  del  Club  tubo 
lugar  el  22  de  Octubre  en  la  que  los  detalles 
de  organizacion  fueron  completados. 
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THE  OLD  RELIABLE  BREAKFAST  HOUSE 

VIENNA  MODEL  BAKERY  AND  CAFE 

Established  1876 

AT  171  OTARRELL  ST.  (Near  Powell  St.)  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Famous  for  the  variety  of  Coffee  Cakes,  delicious  Vienna  Coffee, 
Fresh  Crisp  Vienna  Rolls.     Quiet  and  attentive  service 
prompt  the  same  Breakfast  patrons  to  return  for 

LUNCH  AND  DINNER 

No  Music  No  Cabaret 

Just  good  food,  properly  cooked  and  served,  most  popular  prices — thaCs  all 


Centrally  located. 


All  conveniences. 


THE  MAEWOOD 


1207-1221  O'Farrell  Street 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  SUITES  AND  ROOMS 


Reasonable  rates. 


Steam  heat. 


The  Ideal  Resort  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

OPEN   THE   YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first- 
class  hotel.  Spacious  living  room  and  dining  room  with  wide  open 
fireplaces.  Running  water  and  electric  lights  in  all  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard,  gardens,  berry 
patches,  poultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and  climate  unsurpassed. 
Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

A  Place  to  Play,  a  Place  to  Rest; 

A  Place  to  Eat  Your  Meals  With  Zest. 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 

OPEN   THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil    of    Philip    Scharwenka.    Felix  Dreyschock. 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin.  Germany 

Studio  : 

1276  California  Street 

Tele.  Franklin  1746  (Near  Leavenworth) 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits, 
STUDIO 

GAFFNEY    BUILDING         376    SUTTER  ST. 
Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Clayton  Herrington 


Ernest  A.  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

il7   Merchants   National  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bank  Building  CALIFORNIA 


Visit  Capitol  City 
Of  Your  State! 

A  Day's  Trip  -  Well  Spent 


Visit  Beautiful  Capitol  Grounds- 
Capitol  Building— Sutter's  Fort 
Crocker  Art  Gallery — 
Riverside  Drive — 
Etc. 


$3.35  ROUND-TRIP 

Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
With  Monday  return  Ifmit 


Oakland,  Anlioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Roule  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


Banquet  and  Private  Rooms 


Telephone  Douglas  292 


(ri)antillY 

...  ROTISSERIE ... 

453  PINE  STREET,  Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 


MERCHANTS  LUNCH,  50c, 


UNSURPASSED  FRENCH  "DINNER,  $1,00 


ETIENNE  VIALATTE  and  ALBERT  LARQUE,  Proprietors 


E^ERY WOMAN 
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ART  AT  HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 

The  most  difficult  flower  for  an  artist  to 
paint  is  the  English  violet.  Even  the  skilled 
flower  painters  sigh  over  the  exquisite  shades 
and  leave  it  alone. 

A  recent  distinguished  guest  spread  the  word 
abroad  that  San  Franciscans  know  how  and 
it  is  one  of  our  well-known  women  artists  who 
has  proved  that  she  knows  how  to  paint  Eng- 
lish violets. 

On  the  walls  of  the  apartments  of  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Baker,  at  the  Chancellor  hotel,  where  hang 
so  many  beautiful  gems  of  California  artists,  is 
a  small  canvas  painted  by  Sarah  Bender  de 
Wolfe. 

Falling  out  of  a  Chinese  bowl  of  strange 
bluish  porcelain  is  a  mass  of  violets.  Sun- 
shine from  a  window  lights  to  an  amethystine 
glow  some  of  the  flowers  and  the  water  slop- 
ping over  the  rim  of  the  bowl  has  caught  some 
of  the  tints. 

Each  precious  flcwer  is  true,  the  transpar- 
ent texture  of  the  petals  perfect,  the  violet 
shades  are  nature's  own  and  the  soft  purplish 
grey  background  harmonize  and  produces  a 
charmmg  effect.  The  flowers  in  the  shadows 
are  as  real  as  the  single  ones  lying  on  the 
table  and  the  artist  has  made  them  look  as 
fresh  as  though  they  were  just  brought  in  from 
the  garden. 


"San   Francisco's   Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 


Seating  Capacity  1.000 
Free  Checking  Stand 
Vocal  Entertainment 
Complete  Variety 
Clean  Linen 

Acclaimed   by  its 


Large  Lobby 
Orchestra 
Reasonable  Prices 
Quickest  Service 
Sanitary 

Patrons   the  "Best" 


Drs.  Steele  and  Steele 


SKIN   AND    FEATURE  SPECIALISTS 

will  leave  San  I'rancisco  February  next  for  [-us 
Angeles  and  resume  husincss  there  permanently. 
These  skilled  specialists  correct  ill-shapetl  noses, 
outstanding  and  deformed  ears,  sagging  cheek 
aii'l  l)row,  double,  thick  and  harelips,  receding 
chin,  baggy  or  stringy  necks,  and  puffy  eyelids. 
Round  out  hollow  clieeks.  thin  necks,  shoulders, 
busts,  arm.  hands.  Remove  scars,  pittings.  moles, 
birthmarks,  facial  tumors,  parafTine  filling,  cysts, 
wrinkles,  freckles,  superfluous  hair,  i)imples.  black- 
heads and  other  flefects  of  features. 

935   MARKET  STREET 
Pantages    Theatre    Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Hours.  9-5:   Sunday.   10-12.  Tel.  Kearny  2383 


Bella  Borland  Jenkins  Belle  Gray  Linzee 

Our  Ceramic  Shop 

486    SUTTER    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

China,  White  and  Decorated.  Materials 
Lessons  Given.   Firing  Daily 


■'EVERYIVOMAN'- 
is  on  sale  at  the  following  places  in  San 
Francisco: 

SUTTER  HOTEL 
ST.  FRANCIS  HOTEL 
HOTEL  PLAZA 
Union  Square 
L.  SHUDILL 
2216  Polk  Street 
S.  F.  ART  FRAMING  CO. 
Fillmore  and  Haighi  Streets 
G.  VRACHLIOTTI 
1508  Polk  Street 
UNITED  NEWS  AGENTS 
902  Market  Street 
THE  WHITE  HOUSE 
Sutter  Street  and  Crant  Avenue 
WOBBERS 
771  Market  Street 
WHEATLEY  NEWSTAND 
Kearny  and  Market  Street 
WORLD'S  NEWS  CO. 
All  Stands;  P.  P.  I.  E. 
THE  EMPORIUM 
Market  Street 
S.  P.  NEWS  STAND 
Ferrij 

FIELDING  HOTEL 

Mason  and  Ceary 
HALE  BROS. 
Market  Street 
HOTEL  HERALD 
Jones  and  Ellis  Streets 
HOTEL  FAIRMONT 
HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 
INSIDE  INN 
P.  P.  I.  E. 
KEY  ROUTE  NEWS. STANDS 
AND  BOATS 


ARGONAUT,  DR.  ST. 
3rd  and  Market  Streets 
ADAMS  NEWS  CO. 
123  Porvell  Street 
CLIFT  HOTEL 
Geary  and  Mason  Streets 
H.  COHEN 
2101    Fillmore  Street 
S.  P.  NEWSSTAND 
4//i  and   Tonmsend  Streets 
BELLEVUE  HOTEL 
Ceary  and  Mason  Streets 
BOOK  OMNORIUM 
1350  Fillmore  Street 
GOLDEN  GATE  NEWS  CO. 
Kearny  and  Market  Streets 
Porvell  and  Post  Streets 
PAUL  ELDER  BOOK  SHOP 
239  Grant  Avenue 
THE  LOGUE 
Fillmore  and  McAllister  Streets 
LATHAM'S 
1  509  Polk  Stree 
MARK'S  &  FINK 
918   Market  Street 
NATIONAL  NEU  j  CO. 
988  Market  Street 
MANX  HOTEL 
O'Farrell  and  Porvell  Str^zts 
McFARLANE  &  KtlCH 
Sausalito  Ferry  Nervsstand 
WILLIAM  OTTEN 
1651   Polk  Street 

PALACE  HOTEL 
Market  Street 
REGENT  NEWS  CO. 
490  Sutter  Street 
ROBER  rSON 
222  Stockton  Street 


Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  Vacation  Land.     California's  Popular 
Playgrounds   Provide   Every  Natural 
Attraction 

Seashoie   Forest   Mountain  River 

Superb    Climate,    the    Sportsman's  Paradise, 
Matchless  Scenery.    Easily  Reached  Over 
the  Lines  of  the 


Norttiwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

Hundreds  of  Delightful  Places  for 

A  DAY.  A  WEEK  OR  A  MONTH'S 
PLEASURE 
MT.    TAMALPAIS    AND    MUIR  WOODS— 
A  journey  to  a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
steam  railroad:  Muir  Woods,  a  grove  of  primeval 
redwoods. 

SAUSALITO  FERRY— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate; 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 150-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the  Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL— Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
different  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA — The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California ;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from   San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA — A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
known  excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths ;  good  accommodations ;  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE— Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs;  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  grov'es.  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE— On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San  Francisco:  stage  from  here  for  California 
Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3.000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant;  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley;  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica. "  Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery;  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs;  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwood  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free    Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our    Agents   or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

Ticket  Offices:   Sausalito  Ferry,   Foot  of 
Market  St.,  and  874  Market  St., 
.>an  Francisco 
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Official  Journal  of 

5lational  (Touitcil  of  Women 
^embers^p  3,000, 


f»oman 


^president's  !&rl6e 


CONTRIBUTORS:    Ina  Cool- 
brith,  Isabel  Fraser,  General  Enrique 
Loynaz  del   Castillo,  Charlotte 
Baldwin  Frost,  Mrs.  Marshall  Dar 
rach,  Julia  Churchill,  EleanorOliver 


b. 


Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan,  Major  John 
Jeffery,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson, 
Arthur  Dering  Call,  Katherine  Mc- 
Cracken,  Abbie  E.  Krebs,  Ellen 
Coit  Elliott. 


5  H  REVE  •  ^  Company 


JEWELRY 
WATCHES 
STATIONERY 
PLATED  WARE 
CHINA 


Established  1852 


ID 


SILVERWARE 
CLOCKS 

LEATHER  GOODS 
GLASSWARE 
ART  WARES 


TRAVELING  CASES 
and 

CORRESPONDENCE  PORTFOLIOS 

Articles  in  Fine  Leathers 
Especially  Serviceable   For  Travelers 

POST  STREET  and  GRANT  AVENUE 
San  Francisco 


"Fast  bind,  fast  find; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind." 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

Loss  of  your  valuables  can  l)est  be  guarded  against  by  phuint;  tluiii  in  tlu-  K'reat  Vaults  of  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  beyond  the  reach  of  h'ire  anil  Theft. 
Convenient  access.    Moderate  Rates. 

I  nilivichial  Boxes  of  good  size,  may  be  rented  as  low  as  Fifty  Cents  a  Month. 

Large  Storage  Vaults  for  tlic  acconiniod.ition  of  bulky  packages,  .-noli  a>  Trunks,  Valises,  Boxes,  etc.,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Month 

and  upw.irds. 

.\'o  article  too  large  or  too  valuable  to  be  accepted.    Visitors  will  lind  these  Vaidts  one  of  the  interesting  places  of  San  I'rancisco 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Between  Sansome  and  Montgomery  Streets 


IT'S  NEW- 


20th  Century  Waterless  Hot  Water  Bottle  -^^^  a  wonder 


A  GIFT  OF 
THOUGHTFULXFSS 
AND  PURPOSF 

I'OR  MAX.  WO.MAX  OR  CHILD 

Mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  Free 

ABSOLUTELY  SANITARY 

The  First  Cost  ($5.00)  the  Only  Cost 

Guaranteed 
5  Years 

Room  482  Monadnock  Bldg. 


California  Agent 

FRED  L.  SAYLES 


WOMAN'S  GREATEST  FRIEND 

Simply  renio\e  cap.  admit  air  and  it  becomes 
hot  and  retains  even  heat  for  hours.  No  water 
to  boil  or  rubber  bag  to  leak  or  burst.  Does  not 
become  moist  or  clammy  and  will  not  burn  or 
blister.  Has  no  e(|ual  as  a  bed  or  foot  warmer, 
aTul  relieves  and  cures  pain  when  the  old  fashion- 
ed rubber  hot  water  bags  fail.  Will  last  a  life- 
time. 

Agents  Wanted. 

Best  Selling  Article  Ever. 


San  Francisco,  California 


"i<:le.  D()L'(;l.\s  4.x=;3 


LOUIS  GASSNER,  Inc. 

Manufacturing  Furriers 

IMPORTERS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  MODELS 
AND  NOVELTIES  IN  FUR  GARMENTS 


112-114  GEARY  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


OFTHE 


^  UNION 

made 
^  ONE  PIECE 


PIAYSUIT 


Neustadter  Bros. 


'-\J»i    ■^■^  bANfHANCISCOPORTlANO 


EvervTvoiran  makes  a 
a  most  earnest  request  that 
out  of  your  generosity  you 
will  remember  the  tortured 
and  innocent  sufferers,  who, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
are  condemned  to  starva- 
tion and  misery  throughout 
the  invaded  countries  of  the 
old  world. 


CveRvy/OMAtt 


There  is  one  broad, 
sweeping  obligation  which 
we  must  never  forget  — 
that  is  the  Red  Cross.  It 
only  asks  from  us  once  a 
year,  and  gives  to  the  world 
every  day. 
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To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
Kate  Waller  Barrett, 

M.  D..D.  Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  do  not  wish  the  time  to  go 
too  far  by  before  I  express  my 
appreciation  of  your  excellent 
magazine.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  about  women  and  for 
women,  and  gives  a  sufficient 
touch  of  general  interest  to  make 
it  of  greater  value.  Any  service 
I  can  render  you  I  shall  be  glad 
to  render.  With  all  good  wishes 
for  the  continued  success  of  youi^ 
magazine,  I  am. 

Very  cordially, 
Jessica  Lee  Briggs, 
Associate  Chairman  Press,  Cali- 
fornia  Federation   of  Wom- 
en's Clubs. 

*     *  * 

My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Enclosed  find  one  dollar  for 
renewal  of  my  subscription  to 
Everyrvoman  whicti  I  consider 
the  best  magazine  on  my  reading 
list.  With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Cordially, 

A.  J.  Lawton, 
President  Southern  District  Cal. 
Federation  Women's  Clubs. 


Ind 
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CHRISTMAS    DAY    WITH    ABDUL    BAHA    IN  LONDON 
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Everywoman  is  Published  Monthly  by 
Everywoman  Company  (Incorporated) 
Phelan  Building,  San  Francisco 

Subscriptions  for  United  States.  Canada  and  Mexico  one  dollar  per 
year  in  advance.  For  Canadian  delivery  sixty  cents  fhould  be  added  for 
postage. 

Entered  as  second-class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.. 
jnder  Act  of  March  3,  1879. 


My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  am  taking  this  first  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  you  for  the  help 
you  gave  us  through  your  paper 
in  the  work  for  our  conve.ition. 
We  are  indeed  grateful  for  the 
interest  which  EveryVDonan  has 
shown  and  the  splendid  co-op- 
eration which  you  have  extended 
to  us. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Alice  Paul, 
Chair  ir  an   Congressional  Union 
for  Woman  Suffrage. 

The  Editor  of  Everyrvoman: 

My  Dear  Madam: — Every- 
woman has  been  received  and  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  same  and 
congratulate  you  on  giving  such 
a  periodical  to  the  people  of  our 
slate  and  nation.  I  am  sure  that 
it  will  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
people,  and  carry  on  that  sub- 
liminal process  of  refinement  and 
depending  without  which  we  can- 
not be  full  men  and  women. 
I  am  yours  cordially, 
J.  A.  B.  Fry,  D.  D., 

Pador. 

Dear  Everywoman : 

My  Everyrvoman  is  very  wel- 
come here,  sixty  miles  below  the 
Arctic  Circle  in  Alaska,  and  I 
hope  it  will  reach  me  during 
the  winter.  The  mai!  has  to  be 
brought  so  far  by  dog  team.  1  he 
winter  will  drop  down  on  us 
soon,  but  we  are  prepyiecl. 
Sincerely  youv;v 

Isabel  A.  Cilmun, 
Bureau    of    Education,  A!asl(a 

School  Service,  Rampart, 

Alaska. 

*      >{■  -Y- 

From  the  Daily  Colusa: 

I  here  is  upon  our  table  a 
beautiful  magazine  called  Every- 
rvoman. It  deals  with  the  great 
issues  of  the  hour.  Peace,  Suf- 
frage, and  among  the  contribu- 
tors are  many  distinguished 
names. 


Address  All  Mail  to  Everywoman,  Phelan  Building,  S.  F. 
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ABDUL      BAHA      returned  from 
America    to    the    Holy    Land  via 
London,  in   1912,  and  there  spent 
Christmas  day,  amid  the  holly  and 
chimes  of  old  England — the  home  of  Christ- 
mas as  we  know  it — the  Christmas  of  cheer, 
gift-giving,  and  mutual  well-wishing. 

To  have  seen  the  world's  greatest  prisoner 
amid  these  surroundings  was  a  never-to-be-for- 
gotten picture,  but  one  hard  to  reproduce  in 
words.  Many  beautiful  and  touching  incidents 
could  be  related  of  that  Christmas  had  we  the 
records  of  the  hundreds  that  thronged  to  see 
him.  Some  he  met  in  little  groups  in  the 
dining  room  of  his  flat  m  Chelsea,  and  on 
request  he  would,  at  intervals,  address  a  larger 
gathering  in  the  drawing  room,  as  people 
kept  coming  and  going  ail  day.  Anon,  some 
distressed  soul  wished  for  a  conference  alone, 
or  a  peace  advocate  sought  his  advice  on  an 
important  issue. 

Many  came  bearing  gifts — the  mighty  and 
the  lowly,  the  rich  and  the  poor  in  this 
world's  goods.  A  detailed  account  of  the 
mere  happenings  of  the  day  would  mean 
nothing.  The  trivial  details  of  life,  even  on 
a  Christmas  day,  are  seldom  regarded  in  the 
light  of  a  spiritual  unfoldment,  but  it  is  through 
these  seemingly  small  incidents  that  this  master 
spirit  brings  out  into  the  court  of  objectivity 
those  principles  which  he  teaches.  Thus  the  very 
essence  of  his  existence  is  vested  with  the  pene- 
tration of  the  spirit — so  much  so,  that,  save  as 
his  life  manifests  those  principles  for  which 
he  stands,  he  wishes  to  be  forgotten  as  a  per- 
sonality. 

To  each  who  came  to  him  on  that  Christ- 
mas day,  he  gave  a  spiritual  present — com- 
patible with  the  capacity  of  each;  for  Abdul 
Baha's  method  of  teaching  the  people  so  they 
become  moved  with  conviction,  is  through  the 
heart. 

Someone  brought  him  an  expensive  gift.  He 
accepted  it  graciously.  Holding  it  lovingly 
for  a  moment,  he  told  the  wealthy  giver  of 
his  own  simple  life.  "And  now,"  he  said 
smilingly,  "you  see  I  have  accepted  your 
beautiful  present,  and  it  has  made  me  very 
happy.  I  thank  you  for  it.  And  now  I  am 
going  to  give  it  back  to  you.  Sell  it,  and 
give  the  money  to  the  poor.  The  rich  in 
England  are  too  rich,  and  the  poor  are  too 
poor." 

The  man  was  at  first  astonished,  but  when, 
after  further  conversation,  he  arose  and 
took  his  departure,  one  felt  from  his  attitude 
toward  the  great  master,  that  a  new  impulse 
or  seed  had  been  planted. 

Often  Abdul  Baha  would  laugh  outright 
at  some  little  gift  that  showed  Yankee  in- 
genuity, and  many  a  compliment  he  wafted 


Bp  Isabel  Eraser 

back  to  America,  the  land  of  his  then,  recent 
sojourns. 

One  American  girl  was  much  amused  at 
his  rehearsal  of  American  experience.  He 
concluded  by  saying,  "I  learned  much  from  my 
travels  and  hardships.  Among  other  things,  I 
learned  to  wash  my  handkerchiefs  when  oc- 
casion demanded,  and  to  sew." 

On  an  impulse,  she  ran  out  to  a  nearby  shop 
and  bought  the  tiniest  leather  sewing  box,  and 
on  her  return,  laughingly  presented  it,  saying 
that  it  was  impossible  for  her  to  imagine  a 
prophet  sewing  on  his  buttons. 

"I  will  accept  the  sewmg  case  with  grati- 
tude, and  will  keep  it,"  he  said,  as  he  put  it 
among  his  things,  and  then  added,  "I  am  not  a 
prophet.  I  am  a  man — like  yourself."  He 
laughed,  and  we  all  laughed,  for  she  was  a 
well-known  suffragette. 

"He  accepted  it!"  she  exclaimed  at  the 
door,  and  so  extremely  overjoyed  was  she,  that 
one  felt  that  some  deeper  message  or  awaken- 
ing beyond  that  which  we  had  witnessed,  had 
been  accomplished  through  the  simple  trans- 
action. 

From  laughter,  Abdul  Baha's  face  would 
become  stern  or  expressive  of  a  great  weight  of 
impersonal  sorrow,  the  suffering  induced  by  the 
realization  of  the  hunger  of  humanity  for 
spiritual  rest. 

The  Real  Meaning  of  the  Advent  of  Christ 
on   This  Earth. 

"Christ's  birthday  is  a  glorious  day,"  he 
said.  "It  is  necessary  that  these  anniversary 
celebrations  be  observed,  else  man  in  his  negli- 
gence would  forget  all  about  his  Creator;  but 
we  should  seek  to  penetrate  the  dark  veils  of 
custom  and  imitation  of  ancestors,  perchance 
we  may  discover  the  reality  of  the  meaning. 

"The  advent  of  Christ  on  this  earth  was  a 
blessed  day,  for  it  was  the  day  on  which  the 
sun  of  reality  dawned;  the  day  on  which  all 
beings  were  revivified.  In  the  world's  cal- 
endar, it  was  the  beginning  of  a  heavenly 
spring. 

"Today  they  are  celebrating  this  event,  but 
they  are  dead  to  the  reality  of  its  meaning. 

"His  Holiness  Christ  did  not  appear  on 
this  earth  in  order  that  certain  of  the  inhabi- 
tants should  acknowledge  his  prophethood.  He 
did  not  appear  that  we  should  acknowledge 
him  as  the  Christ,  and  form  a  separate  sect, 
and  adore  him.  He  did  not  appear  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  nation,  though  in  the 
heavenly  realm,  Christ  was  a  king.  The  un- 
limited reality  of  Christ  cannot  be  bounded 
by  man-made  forms  and  rituals. 


"Nay,  this  great  sun  of  reality  dawned 
from  the  eastern  horizon  in  order  to  illumine 
the  human  world,  and  render  man  celestial  in 
nature;  to  free  men  from  the  bonds  of  de- 
pendence, and  usher  them  into  the  kingdom 
of  God. 

"Today  the  mention  of  Christ  is  on  a  thou- 
sand tongues,  but  when  he  was  on  earth,  he 
was  not  thought  much  of,  notwithstanding  they 
were  a-waiting  his  coming  with  great  im- 
patience. They  thought  that  they  would  be 
his  intimate  friends.  Some  there  were  who 
used  to  cry  day  and  night,  saying,  'O  God, 
hasten  the  day  when  the  promised  one  will 
manifest  himself  on  this  earth.'  When  he 
came,  they  knew  him  not ;  they  persecuted 
him  and  finally  killed  him,  for  they  said, 
'This  is  not  the  true  Messiah  whose  coming 
is  to  be  under  special  conditions.  How  is  it 
that  he  claims  to  be  from  Nazareth,  the  son 
of  Mary?  He  was  to  come  with  a  sword; 
this  man  does  not  possess  even  a  staff.  He 
was  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  David;  this  man 
does  not  possess  a  mat  to  sit  on.  He  must 
conquer  the  East  and  the  West;  this  man 
does  not  possess  a  shelter.  He  was  to  teach 
the  law  of  Moses;  this  man  is  abolishing  it. 
In  his  day,  justice  was  to  encircle  the  world, 
the  wolf  and  the  sheep  drink  from  one  foun- 
tain; the  lion  and  the  deer  to  graze  in  one 
pasture;  the  vulture  and  partridge  live  in  one 
nest.' 

"The  people  could  not  see  that  these 
things  were  taking  place.  The  reality  of  Christ 
was  from  heaven,  though  his  physical  body 
was  from  Mary.  The  sword  was  the  tongue 
of  Christ,  which  cut  right  from  wrong.  Many 
had  swords,  but  his  sword  conquered  the 
world. 

"The  kingdom  of  Christ  was  heavenly  and 
not  like  the  kingdom  of  Bonaparte;  it  was 
the  reality  of  the  ancient  law  Christ  spread, 
not  the  words.  He  conquered  East  and  West 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  not  by  force.  Sects  which 
were  in  the  utmost  animosity  drank  from  the 
one  fountain — that  it,  the  fountain  of  love. 

Abdul  Baha  Visits  the  Poor  on  Christmas 
Night. 

On  Christmas  night  Abdul  Baha  visited 
the  poor  of  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter,  West- 
minster, where  each  year  a  Christmas  dinner 
Is  provided  for  those  who  have  no  homes  and 
no   friends,   and,   but   for  the  shelter,  would 
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have  no  lodgings.  There  were  about  1 ,000 
present  on  this  occasion. 

Another  never-to-be-forgotten  picture — the 
dinner  for  the  homeless  and  the  Master  from 
the  East  delivering  Christ's  message  to  the 
poor ! 

A  supreme  test  of  attention  transpired  when 
many  of  the  hungry  men   forgot  to  eat  and 


listened  intently.  In  conformity  with  the  won- 
derful tact  Abdul  Baha  displays  on  all  oc- 
casions, his  message  to  the  homeless  was 
simple,  direct  and  short. 

"I  feel  tonight,"  he  said,  "great  joy  and 
happiness  to  be  in  this  place,  because  hitherto 
my  meetings  and  visits  have  been  mostly  with 
the  poor,  and  I  think  as  one  of  them.  My  lot 
has  ever  been  with  those  who  have  not  the 


goods  of  this  world.  The  world  consists  or 
brothers.  The  poor  have  ever  been  the  cause 
of  the  freedom  of  the  world  of  human- 
ity; have  ever  been  the  cause  of  the  up- 
building of  the  country,  and  have  ever 
labored  for  the  world's  production.  The  morals 
of  the  poor  have  ever  been  above  those  of  the 
rich;  the  poor  are  ever  nearer  to  the  threshold 


of  God;  the  humanitarianism  of  the  poor  has 
ever  been  more  acceptable  to  God. 

"Consider  His  Holiness  Christ.  He  appeared 
in  the  world  as  one  of  the  poor.  He  was  born 
of  a  lowly  family;  all  the  apostles  of  Christ 
were  of  humble  origin  and  his  followers  were  of 
the  very  poorest  of  the  community.  This  is  what 
Christ  states  in  the  gospels,  'It  is  easier  for  a 
camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  chan 


for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  God.' 
This  testimony  of  Christ  to  the  exalted  state 
of  the  poor  ones  is  sufficient.  It  is  easy,  very 
easy,  for  the  poor  to  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  the  Almighty. 

"The  poor  have  capacity,  and  are  favored 
at  the  threshold  of  God.  If  wealth  was  a 
necessity,  Christ  would  have  wished  it  for 
himself.  He  lived  a  simple  life,  and  one  of 
the  titles  of  Baha'o'llah  was  'the  poor  one.' 
In  Persian  his  title  was  'darvish,'  and  that 
means  one  who  has  not  a  slave.  All  the 
prophets  of  God  were  poor.  His  Holiness 
Moses  was  a  mere  shepherd.  This  will  show 
you  that  in  the  estimation  of  God  poverty  is 
greater  than  the  accumulation  of  wealth — that 
the  poor  are  more  acceptable  than  the  lazy 
rich.  A  rich  man  who  spends  his  wealth  for 
the  poor  is  praiseworthy.  Consider  that  the 
poor  are  not  born  in  a  state  of  solvency ;  they 
are  not  naturally  tyrannous.  All  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  in  this  world  comes  from  accum- 
ulation. The  poor  have  ever  been  humble  and 
lowly.  Their  hearts  are  tender.  The  rich  are 
not  so.  Sorrow  not,  grieve  not!  Be 
happy!  You  are  brothers  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Christ  was  one  of  you.  Baha'o'llah  was  poor. 
For  forty  years  he  was  imprisoned  and  in  dire 
poverty.  The  great  ones  of  the  world  have 
come  from  a  lowly  station.  Be  ever  happy 
on  account  of  your  kingly  associates,  and  if  in 
this  world  you  undergo  dire  vicissitudes,  I  hope 
that  in  the  kingdom  of  God  you  will  have  the 
utmost  happiness." 

In  generous  conformity  with  Baha'o'llah's 
teachings  that  "our  words  should  not  exceed 
our  deeds,"  Abdul  Baha  left  twenty  sovereigns 
and  many  handfuls  of  silver  with  Colonel 
Spencer  of  the  Salvation  Army  Shelter  so  that 
the  poor  might  enjoy  a  similar  dinner  on  New 
Year's  night. 

Rapping  for  silence.  Colonel  Spencer 
mounted  the  rostrum  and  informed  the 
men  that  they  were  to  have  this  New  Year's 
dinner  in  Abdul  Baha's  honor.  Abdul  Baha 
was  just  leaving  the  hall  when  this  announce- 
ment was  made.  With  one  accord  the  men 
jumped  up  and,  waving  their  knives  and  forks, 
gave  a  rousing  farewell  cheer,  after  which  there 
was  a  moment  of  deep  silence,  before  Abdul 
Baha  in  answer  to  Colonel  Spencer,  said:  "May 
God  prosper  you!"  and  then  to  the  men: 
"May  you  all  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
Almighty! " 
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IT  is  doubtful  if  among  the  thousands  of 
officials  who  honored  the  great  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition  by  their 
presence,  that  any  one  man  among  them 
so  completely  and  satisfactorily  filled  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  was  appointed  as  did  General 
Enrique  Loynaz  del  Castillo,  Commissioner 
General  from  our  sister  republic,  Cuba. 

General  Castillo  is  a  hero  of  two  war.5. 
As  a  young  lieutenant  who  rose  to  fame  and 
a  generalship  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
erals Gomez  and  Maso,  he  fought  beside 
them  until  Spanish  rule  was  a  thing  of  the 
past  in  Cuba,  and  liberty  crowned  the  long 
struggles  of  a  brave  race.  In  1897  he  was 
one  of  the  fourteen  signers  of  the  Cuban 
Declaration  of  Independence. 

In  1906,  the  Palma  administration  at- 
tempted to  get  into  power  through  fraudulent 
election.  General  Castillo  again  took  the 
field  with  General  Guerra  at  Pina  del  Rio, 
and  aroused  the  whole  island  to  arms.  At 
this  time  he  led  the  division  of  Havana  to 
the  very  decided  victory  of  Waja.  Receiving 
on  this  occasion  wounds  that  at  the  time  were 
believed  fatal,  but  for  the  good  of  his  country 
he  was  spared  for  better  things,  and  for  the 
high  honors  his  country  delights  to  heap  upon 
him.  All  this  would  naturally  prepare  one  lo 
meet  a  stern  conqueror ;  but  by  some  magic 
of  modesty  you  meet  an  almost  timid,  thougii 
very  natural  courtier. 

There  was  a  little  story  told  at  the  Ex- 
position which  might  give  a  clear  understanding 
of  these  dissimilar  phases  of  the  General'^ 
character.  Two  offensive  tourists  trespassed 
too  far  on  his  almost  boundless  hospitality, 
when  he  quietly  beckoned  them  out  on  the 
veranda  of  the  Cuban  Pavilion  and  there 
knocked  them  down.  As  they  arose  he  threw 
them  into  the  street.  Then  he  quietly  wiped 
his  hands,  and  without  the  lest  excitement,  in 
his  own  retiring  manner,  he  mingled  again 
with  his  guests,  quietly  bringing  to  a  close 
a  most  magnificent  reception. 

This  little  action  perhaps  gives  a  glimpse 
into  the  true  character  of  a  man  whose  Span- 
ish ancestors  fought  at  the  siege  of  Havana 
in  I  7(  ]2  during  the  war  with  England,  and 
whose  proudest  boast  is  that  he  is  a  Cuban 
soldier  and  consequently  an  American.  And 
he  has  certainly  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
North  and  South  Americans  into  a  close 
and  sincere  friendship  and  understanding  dur- 
ing his  mission  in  California. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  receptions  given 
by  General  Castillo  was  in  honor  of  our  poe! 
laureate,  Ina  Coolbrith,  at  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Coast  Woman's  Press  As- 
sociation, to  the  number  of  many  hundred,  were 
entertained.     He  has  a  great  admiration  for 


Miss  Coolbrith  and  her  poetical  works,  of 
which  he  is  a  thorough  student. 

Following  a  reception  tendered  him  by 
Miss  Coolbrith  and  the  Press  Association  o^ 
which  she  is  the  adored  president,  he  wrolo 
the  following  for  Everywoman: 

# 

B)}  General  E.  Lo])naz  del  Castillo 

BEFORE  I  say  a  word  on  any  subject, 
you  will  kindly  permit  me,  Mrs. 
Francoeur,  to  try  to  express  the  feel- 
ings I  entertained  of  the  beautiful  re- 
ception given  in  my  honor  by  the  President 
and  members  of  the  Woman's  Press  Associa- 
tion. Never  before  did  I  enjoy  anything  just 
like  it.  To  be  received  by  a  club  of  ladies 
(and  what  charming  ladies!  )  ;  to  be  the 
honored  guest  of  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  that 
lovely  lady  of  genius,  and  to  listen  to  he- 
very  kind  words  of  welcome  and  introduction ; 
to  be  entertained  by  the  editor  and  collabor- 
ators of  Ever^rvoman,  was  to  feel  deep  i'l 
my  heart  the  sensation  of  warm,  breathing 
friendship  and  kindness  from  all;  to  feel  that 
my  words,  however  simple  and  pale,  wer; 
welcome,  and  to  feel  that  my  eyes,  sometimes 
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tired  out  by  the  busy  rush  of  daily  life,  yes- 
terday, wherever  they  fell  found  only  cheer- 
ing and  welcoming  smiles.  For  all  this,  to 
express  my  joy  and  gratitude,  would,  indeed, 
be  a  vain  attempt.  On  that  day  my  soul  had 
been  under  a  wave  of  sadness  which  quite 
overcame  me;  yet,  in  a  very  short  time  the 
welcome  from  so  many  pure  hearts  quickly 
dispelled  the  sorrow,  and  acted  as  a  most 
welcome  tonic. 

I  can  tell  you  with  all  sincerity  that  that 
hour  when  I  stood  by  the  side  of  your  great 
American  Poet-Laureate,  Ina  Coolbrith,  and 
the  hour  we  Cubans  stood  bareheaded  in  tiie 
presence  of  our  American  friends  and  army, 
when  Cuban  freedom  was  declared,  and  my 
beloved  country  was  forever  freed  from  tyranny, 
are  the  greatest  and  most  treasured  hours  of 
my  life — and  for  the  fact  that  English  will 
not  come  to  me  freely  enough  to  put  my  grati- 
tude into  words,  I  can  say  nothing. 

When  I  meet  again  the  women  of  my 
country  I'll  tell  them  the  achievements  of 
their  sisters  of  California,  who  knew  how 
to  establish  admirable  clubs,  to  unite  and 
produce  an  effort  whose  influence  seems  to  be 
as  permanent,  as  beneficial  to  society  and 
that  in  the  eternal  struggle  between  the  forces 
of  evil  and  the  cause  of  good,  they  have 
helped  with  the  effort  of  their  votes  and  of 
their  ideals  the  welfare  of  men.  The  battle 
against  vice  is  to  be  won  only  by  the  help  of 
the  women's  vote. 

I  am  sure  that  the  women  of  Cuba  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  feminine  work 
in  C  alifornia. 

1  here  is  in  Cuba,  if  I  may  now  speak  as 
you  desired,  of  the  things  of  my  country, 
there  is  in  C  uba  a  strong  sentiment  among 
women  in  favor  of  suffrage.  More  than  that, 
there  is  a  large  feminine  organization  lo  thit 
end.  1  here  is  undoubtedly  a  fear  among  the 
men  that  the  entrance  of  women  into  the  po- 
litical strife  wiW  add  yet  more  passion  to  the 
already  bitter  fight  among  the  men,  and  they 
seem  to  think  that  while  women  are  no!  called, 
as  the  men  are,  under  the  Constitution,  to  serve 
the  country  with  arms,  in  time  of  war,  they 
should  in  peace  be  left  to  the  duties  of  the 
home,  so  much  beautified  by  the  exquisite, 
delicate,  feminine  character  of  the  Cuban 
woman.  This  they  fear  the  political  struggle 
will  impair.  It  seems,  though,  that  the  cause 
of  woman's  suffrage  is  daily  gaining  ground 
in  Cuba. 

Social  life  is  active  in  the  Island  Republic. 
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There  are  no  women's  clubs  yet,  but  the 
ladies  receive  in  then-  homes  generally  in  the 
evenings.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening 
they  favor  with  their  presence  the  paseos,  or 
promenades,  which  are  the  rendezvous  of 
nearly  all  the  carriages  and  automobiles  of 
Havana.  Society  meets  there  and  exchanges 
greetings.  It  is  the  sight  that  principally  gives 
to  Havana  that  joy  and  gaiety  in  which  it 
surpasses  any  ether  city  of  Spanish  America. 
Very  beautiful  faces,  crowning  elegant  dresses, 
are  seen  in  the  daily  afternoon  drive,  from  five 
to  ten,  or  \valking  along  the  center  of  the 
Paseo  de  Marti,  or  surrounding  the  Temple 
of  Music  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor,  where 
a  military  band  usually  plays  national  and 
classic  music. 

The  political  troubles  of  Cuba  had  an  end 
with  the  close  of  the  War  of  Independence. 

What  three  generations  longed  for,  the  in- 
dependent Republic  of  Cuba  is  now  not  a 
dream,  but  a  glorious  reality.  The  flag  that 
the  American  women  pinned  to  their  bosoms 
in  token  of  love  to  the  people  who  courage- 
ously defended  it,  in  the  battlefields,  now 
greets  the  breezes  of  the  Atlantic  upon  the 
severe  bastions  and  lofty  walls  of  Morro 
Castle,  on  whose  blood-stained  stones  the  cen- 
turies  wrote  deeds   of  heroism   and  glory. 


CU6AN  PAVILION  DOULEVARD  OFNATIOWS 
P.  P .  I  .  E  .  I  9  I  5 


By  Ina  Coolbrith  - 


The  chitr.e  of  many  bells  upon  the  air 

Calling  to  halis  of  prater. 

And,   from    the  street, 

A  child's  laugh,  shrill  and  sweet. 

Break      "pon  "ij)  silence,  and  the  thought 

The  day  has  brought. 

Christ's  Day!  The  sacred  morn 

Whereon,   long  centuries  past,   the  Lord  n>as 
born. 

With  the  deep-toning  bells. 

The  organ  sinl(s  and  sn>ells. 
The  churches'  pageantry. 
The  song,  the  feasting  and  fesliviiy 

HoTX>   many   thinff   of  Thee? 

Of  Thee,  and  this  Thy  day. 
And  all  the  solemn  story  rvhich  it  tells? 
Do  /?   Look  yvilhin 
On  mine  orvn  sin; 

I  do  not  need  to  gaze  without,  to  find 

The    mote    that    makes    another's  vision 
blind 

Or  seek  along  strange  ways 
For  burdens  that  make  weary  all  the  days. 
I  know   Whose  willing  breast 


Would  bear  my  load; 

I  know  Whose  clasp,  most  blest, 
Would  lead  the  feet  that  stumble  on  the  road; 
I  l,now  His  sure  abode, — 

And  hear,  unceasingly. 

The  call,  "Come  unto  me. 

And  I  will  give  ycu  rest!" 
W e  know  .   .   .  and  answer  not! 
The  fiercest  fights  are  fought. 

Not  between  nations,  nor  'twixt  ra-e  and 
race. 

But  in  the  human  soul's  still,  secret  space. 
The  pride  that  yields  not  unto  foe  or  friend: 
The  stubborn   will  that  breaks  not,   nor  will 
bend; 

The  vengeful  thought  where  falsehood's 

cruel  wrong 
And  serpent- fanged  ingratitude  have  stung: 
i  he  base  ambition  that  would  self  exalt 
Upon  another's  effort;  envy,  strife. 
The  cowardice  that  dares  not  oWn  the  fault; 
The  vam:pire,  hate,  that  drains  the  veins 
of  life,—  . 
Of  these  the  forces  which  ihe  .sou/  engage 


To  hold  it  from  its  holy  heritage; 

Of  these  the  foes,  whose  multitudes  appall, 
That  it  must  meet,  to  fell  them  or  to  fall. 
How  hard  it  seems!  How  simple  it  all  is! 

And  oh,  the  priceless  Worth! 
It  reckons  not  of  worldly  power  or  pelf. 
Nor  of  earth-praise  the  meed. 
The  all  in  all  in  this 
His  Simple  creed : 
Love  thou  thy  God;  thy  neighbor  as  thyself; 
Forgive,  as  thou  dost  hope  to  be  forgiven!" 
And  lo!  We  have  sweet  Heaven 
About  us  on  ihe  earth. 
It  is  Thy  day,  dear  Lord, 

Help  me  remember  it. 
Help  me  to  live  Thy  word. 

So  living,  honor  it. 
Help  me  to  thrust  aWay 
My  cruel  foes  today. 
Forever  and  for  aye. 
It  is   Thy  day,  dear  Lord, 
It  is  Thy  day! 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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EVERYWOMAN  rvishes  you  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
Nen>  Year!  We  have  an  overwhelming  desire  to  wish  the  same  to  all 
the  World,  but,  "Man's  inhumanity  to  man" — in  foreign  lands — would 
render  the  old  custom  a  shameful  and  hollow  mockery. 

n- 

Thoughts  That  Move  the  World  of  Today 

IN  these  days  of  gigantic  problems  there  are  two  that  take 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  in  this  country — they  are 
peace  and  preparedness.  And  there  are  times  when  these 
all  absorbing  necessities  face  up  each  other  as  if  they  were 
enemies.  And,  indeed,  from  the  tone  of  their  various  ad- 
vocates it  would  seem  that  they  were  marshalling  their  forces 
for  that  very  purpose.  But,  nothing  could  possibly  be  more 
foolish,  more  disastrous,  or  farther  from  the  ideals  for  which 
the  earnest  men  and  women  of  America  are  working. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  both  sides  are  equally  in  earn- 
est and  devoted  to  the  side  they  represent ;  for  both  sides  are 
headed  by  men  and  women  whose  honor  can  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Yet  there  are  a  few  Colonels  and  Commoners  who 
even  call  one  another  bad  names  over  their  very  different 
views  on  these  momentous  problems,  and  that  is  hardly  to 
be  wondered  at,  as  the  violent  extremes  of  any  question  are 
apt  to  be  wrong,  and  fanatics  are  always  wrong,  no  matter 
which  side  they  espouse. 

Peace  we  must  have  or  let  the  world  lapse  into  savagery. 
That  thought  is  forced  into  the  very  fibres  of  our  being  by 
the  sudden  savagery  of  the  old  world,  or  at  least  of  a  part 
of  it — the  part  that  glories  in  the  slaughter  of  the  weak,  the 
innocent,  the  unprotected  and  the  unprepared.  We  hear  and 
feel,  with  sickening  horror  (though  that  horror  is  second- 
hand and  far  away)  what  war  has  brought  to  the  most  peace- 
loving  people  in  the  world,  and  we,  who  have  time  and 
thought  and  security  must  take  into  our  very  souls  the  les- 
son it  has  taught.  The  lesson,  so  sickening  to  heart  and 
brain,  that  man's  wisdom  seems  a  poor,  shallow,  shimmering 
thing,  and  God's  mercy  seems  far,  far  away. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  fully  determine  which  would  be 
the  greater  misfortune  to  the  people  of  America  today — the 
Peace-at-any-price  fanatics,  or  the  War-at-any-cost  spielers. 
But  we  think  the  latter  are  more  easily  tolerated.  For  here 
and  there,  in  lucid  moments,  they  have  accomplished — but 
the  oratorical  phonographs  of  Peace-at-any-price  have  nothing 
on  record  except  words,  words,  and  more  words,  in  be- 
wildering and  confusing  array. 

Patience  That  Has  Ceased  to  be  a  Virtue 

AT  last,  after  what  must  be  weary  and,  possibly,  watch- 
ful waiting.  President  Wilson's  patience — long  suf- 
fering and  over-strained,  has  ceased  to  be  a  virtue; 
and  at  last    we  can  say:  Thank  God!  Patience 
is  a  virtue  so  fine  that  the  bully  never  realizes  its  mean- 


ing, and  the  coward,  which  is  his  twin-brother,  never  did 
know  and  never  could  understand.  So  the  President's  pati- 
ence was  misunderstood,  imposed  upon  and  insulted.  And 
the  free  and  equal  opportunities  which  America  so  gen- 
erously bestowed  upon  the  most  humble  foreigner  who 
came  within  her  doors  has  been  made  the  ground  work 
of  the  vilest  treachery,  to  be  repaid  by  the  plots  of  traitors, 
and  by  the  slaughter  of  the  innocent  and  unprepared.  After 
a  review  of  such  treacheries  the  President  says  in  part: 

"A  little  while  ago  such  a  thing  would  have  seemed  in- 
credible." Now,  however,  realizing  that  the  "ugly  and  in- 
credible thing  has  actually  come,"  he  urges:  "Such  creatures 
of  passion,  disloyalty  and  anarchy  must  be  crushed  out.  They 
are  not  many  but  they  are  infinitely  malignant,  and  the  hand 
of  our  power  should  close  over  them  at  once."  These  are  but 
a  few  of  the  strong  words  of  denunciation  that  the  patient 
President  used  to  the  traitors  who  are  and  have  been  laying 
their  foul  plots  and  plans  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  civil- 
ization. 

Now  that  the  President  has  so  clearly  diagnosed  the 
disease  with  which  they  are  trying  to  poison  our  national 
life,  not  a  moment  should  be  wasted  by  the  law-makers  of 
this  country.  Root  and  branch,  such  creatures  should  be 
sent  back  to  the  country  whose  hired  tools  they  are.  Nor 
should  the  professors  and  press  agents  who  are  palpably  in 
the  pay  of  those  who  are  spreading  the  miasma  of  treachery 
go  unscathed,  suffering  only  the  disgust  and  contempt  of  all 
who  have  the  misfortune  to  read  or  hear  them. 

It  is  high  time  that  America  became  aroused  to  its  own 
danger  and  that  the  President  of  these  United  States  will 
not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  until  all  who  love  their 
country  use  every  particle  of  their  intelligence  to  enforce 
our  laws  to  the  very  last  letter  and  to  fortify  the  country  by 
such  other  means  as  will  forever  put  an  end  to  traitors  and 
their  machinations  for  all  time  in  this  country.  And  the  les- 
son should  be  so  severe  that  traitors  would  no  longer  turn 
longing  eyes  to  these  shores. 

#  '3*  4* 

Strength  Must  Be  the  Foundation 

PEACE  we  must  have.  Peace  we  must  work  for,  write 
for  and  if  the  mad  white  savages  are  allowed  to  ex- 
terminate the  civilized  people  of  the  Old  World  and 
over-run  our  own  country,  we  may  some  day  have  to 
fight  for.  But,  like  all  great  achievements,  this  blessing  must 
of  necessity  be  of  slow  growth.  It  must  come  through  the 
teachings  of  the  mother  in  the  home.  It  must  come  through 
the  influence  of  the  teachers  in  the  schools.  It  is  wild  and 
foolish  fanaticism  to  insult  the  tortured  victims  of  savagery  in 
Europe  today  with  any  cheap  opera  bouffe  babbling  of  Peace, 
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which  sensationalism  in  search  of 
adventure  is  infHcting  upon  a  de- 
fenseless people,  and  with  which 
Americans  who  are  of  the  think- 
ing class  can  have  nothing  but  in- 
dignant contempt. 

Universal  Peace,  National 
Peace,  or  any  other  kind  of  Peace 
worth  having  cannot  be  built  on 
a  foundation  of  sand,  or  worse 
still,  on  a  foundation  of  slippery 
words — words  without  a  shadow 
of  reason  to  set  a  foot  upon.  Our 
Peace  infant  must  be  nurtured, 
protected  and  prepared  for  as  any  other  infant  deserving  of 
a  fair  show  in  this  world  of  cold  currents  and  cross  tides. 
And,  it  must  be  allowed  its  chance  for  growth.  Therefore, 
the  very  best  in  the  line  of  self-protection,  or  preparedness, 
as  the  case  may  be,  is  none  too  good  for  a  Lasting  Peace. 
We  can  no  longer  rely  on  "Scraps  of  Paper"  and  far  less  on 
sugar-coated  words — most  of  which  are  highly  paid  for  in  the 
hope  of  lulling  us  to  deceptive  security;  but  which  in  most 
cases  are  repeated  thoughtlessly  because  they  have  an  angelic 
and  pleasant  sound. 

The  Preparedness  That  Shall  Make  For  Peace 

BUT,  this  preparedness  for  Peace  as  well  as  for  War  if 
forced,  must  not  be  tainted,  no,  nor  even  suspected  of 
the  taint  of  commercialism.  It  must  be  a  preparedness 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States;  at  all  times  under  its  jurisdiction  for  the  protection 
of  its  loyal  people  and  for  the  protection  of  the  weaker  peo- 
ples who  are  desirous  of  our  help,  if  needed.  Our  sister  re- 
publics should  be  as  free  to  call  for  our  sympathy  and  pro- 
tection, as  any  citizen  of  this  country,  and  changes  in  political 
parties  should  have  no  detrimental  influence  on  what  is  best 
for  humanity. 

Preparedness  of  the  right  kind  can  be  made  one  of  the 
blessings  of  this  country.  Not  one  dollar  of  the  money  for 
which  we  are  taxed  for  that  purpose  need  be  wasted — every 
cent  should  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  government. 
Every  .dollar  should  be  spent  in  America  and  for  American 
materials.  In  one  form  or  another  in  the  work  shops  of  the 
country  idle  men  should  be  provided  with  work.  The  so- 
called  tramps,  the  prisoners,  the  unfortunate  men  who  have 
to  beg  for  bread  (an  act  that  is  a  lasting  disgrace  to  America), 
the  poor  men  who  feel  the  shame  of  a  poor-house  lodging,  and 
who  would  willingly  become  self-respecting  and  in  a  measure 
self-supporting. 

There  are  millions  of  acres  of  land  to  reclaim.  There  are 
vast  forests  to  protect  and  nurture.  There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  roads  that  should  be  turned  from  dangerous 
paths  into  good  roads,  and  where  the  human  waste,  under 
government  supervision,  could  be  made  useful  and  happy 
citizens,  without  greater  taxation  than  the  country  now  has 
to  bear  for  making  hoboes  out  of  them. 

The  statesmen  and  politicians  who  can  not  in  the  twen- 
tieth century — and  in  America,  make  such  use  of  their  brains 
as  to  devise  honest  remunerative  work  for  every  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  who  is  able  and  willing  to  work, 
should  be  relegated  to  the  scrap  heap  of  the  down-and-out 
politicians,  and  a  deep  and  dead  silence  enforced  upon  them. 

There  is  no  more  danger  that  American  citizens  under 
government  control  would  grow  frenzied  with  a  desire  for 
war,  than  there  is  that  every  man  who  has  a  large  insurance 
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on  his  property  would  burn  it 
down,  or  that  a  man  having  a 
bank  would  wantonly  go  out  and 
scatter  his  gold  in  the  streets. 

Peace  and  preparedness,  for  a 
generation  or  two,  must  go  hand 
in  hand.  Perhaps,  by  that  time 
the  blood  of  the  white  savages 
who  can  babble  of  God  and  back 
up  the  unspeakable  Turk  in  the 
Armenian  horrors  may  be  "kul- 
tured"  or  shed  to  such  advantage 
that  treachery  and  slaughter  will 
become  abhorrent  to  them  as  to 
the  sufferers  of  today.  Then,  indeed,  we  can  talk  and  think 
of  Peace  without  preparedness.  But  until  then,  we  must 
prepare  against  war  as  we  would  against  yellow  fever,  small- 
pox or  leprosy. 

^9 

The  Passing  of  Our  Dream  City 

DEAR  FELLOW  CITIZENS:  Everywoman  would 
call  you  all  back  to  the  dreams  of  our  youth  where 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  learned  and  those  who 
were  not,  all  built  "Castles  in  Spain,"  and  lived  in 
them  without  fear  of  any  frowning  landlord.  Lived  in  them 
until  the  jolts  of  world  grabbers  pushed  us  up  onto  the  rough 
road  of  struggle,  before  the  "Castles  in  Spain"  had  sufficiently 
materialized  to  be  transported  to  the  golden  shores  of  San 
Francisco.  We  insist  all  such  should  now  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel,  as  we  never  did  before,  and  stop  the  passing  al- 
together of  our  Dream  City  before  it  is  too  late. 

Never,  in  the  whole  history  of  dreams,  was  there  a  more 
glorious  city — even  superlatives  are  pale,  poor  things,  to  try 
to  coin  into  fitting  expressions  with  which  to  picture  its 
glory,  its  color,  its  romance,  its  magic  lights,  its  mystery  and 
its  magnificence — so  we  will  have  to  let  that  pass.  But  we 
shall  not  let  the  few  buildings  which  we  can  save  pass.  We 
simply  can  not.  The  destruction  of  our  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
would  simount  to  a  tragedy.  So  also  would  the  loss  of  the 
California  Building,  the  French  Building  and  the  Cuban 
Building,  so  generously  offered  to  us  by  General  Enrique 
Loynaz  del  Castillo,  Commissioner-General  of  Cuba.  All  of 
these  hold  precious  memories  which  it  were  sacreligious  to 
destroy. 

San  Francisco  is  so  poor,  and  has  been  now  for  many 
years,  in  buildings  which  vanished  in  the  flames,  and  which 
we  are  anxious  to  forget,  that  it  would  amount  to  criminal 
negligence  were  we  now  to  allow  these  splendid  remnants 
of  our  never-to-be-forgotten-year  to  go  down  into  oblivion. 

The  men  and  women  who  created  the  wonderful  Inter- 
national Panama-Pacific  Exposition  can  be  trusted  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  every  part  of  it  which  comes  into  our 
hands. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  respectfully  ask  the  United  States 
Government  to  grant  us  the  small  piece  of  land  which  was 
reclaimed  by  the  Exposition  Company  for  the  continued  use 
of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  And  so  we  respectfully  ask  for 
it.  For  it  will  be  to  the  Presidio  as  great  a  boon  as  to  all 
of  San  Francisco. 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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UNTIL  August,  1914,  it  was  con- 
sidered smart,  in  London,  to  laugh 
at  tourists  and  sightseers  who  never 
failed  to  "do"  Westminster  Abbey. 
Many  a  fashionable  Britisher  who  knew  each 
London  music  hall  by  heart,  and  could  have 
sketched  for  you  every  race  course  in  England, 
knew  really  nothing  of  the  most  tremendouf. 
and  august  monument  possessed  by  any  nation 
in  this  world.  To  the  average  Britisher  the 
Abbey  was  the  place  where  the  King  was 
crowned,  where  the  great  were  buried,  and 
where,  on  all  other  occasions  tourists  and  trip- 
pers abounded.  It  meant  nothing  to  him  per- 
sonally. 

Now  all  this  has  changed.  A  letter  from 
a  friend  in  London  tells  of  crowded  services 
held  daily,  and  of  throngs  of  Britishers  coming 
to  the  grey  old  Cathedral  all  through  the  day, 
for  an  hour  of  quiet  and  comfort  during  this 
time  of  horror  and  sacrifice  and  death.  Now, 
when  Britain  has  staked  her  life  upon  her 
honor;  while  in  the  smoke  of  battle  the  blood 
of  her  own  sons  is  being  shed  daily ;  while 
new  history  is  being  made,  and  new  heroes 
are  adding  undying  names  to  ancient  rolls  of 
honor;  while  hearts  are  breaking  and  eyes  look 
proudly  through  their  tears, — in  these  days, 
when  all  that  is  sham  and  pretense  slinks  away, 
ashamed,  and  all  that  is  natural  and  true  and 
human  stands  forth  unashamed, — now,  British- 
ers go  quite  simply  to  their  grand  old  abbey 
for  comfort  and  for  hope. 

We,  who  are  far  away  but  whose  hearts  are 
sore  and  troubled,  for  many  different  reasons, 
because  of  this  monstrous  war,  we,  too,  can 
get  comfort  and  inspiration  if  we  let  our  im- 
aginations take  us,  for  a  quiet  hour,  to  West- 
minster. 

Let  us  stand,  for  a  moment,  at  the  end  of 
Whitehall,  where  we  can  see,  spread  out  before 
us,  that  gorgeous  and  mighty  bit  of  the  city 
which  shows  us  the  magnificent  Parliament 
buildings,  triumph  of  modern  beauty,  and  the 
old  Abbey,  in  its  dignified,  stately,  old-world 
loveliness.  The  proud  embankment  of  the 
famous  river  is  a  fitting  settmg  for  the  Palace 
of  Government  with  its  grand  square  towers 
and  long  stretches  of  stately  gold-worked  roof. 
While  we  look,  let  us  think  of  the  great  men 
of  the  past  who  have  toiled  in  this  great  House 
of  Power, — those  men  who  gave  their  brains, 
their  hearts  and  the  best  years  of  life,  to  the 
piloting  of  the  ship  of  state,  and  who,  no  mat- 
ter how  troubled  the  seas,  always  succeeded 
in  bringing  her,  ever  victorious,  into  safe  and 
quiet  harbor.  And  let  our  thoughts  go  out 
to  the  men  who  are  toiling  there  today,  facing 
a  problem  as  great,  as  awful,  and  as  inspiring 
as  any  statesmen  have  ever  been  called  upon  to 
face.     We  are  Americans  to  our  hearts'  core, 
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but  the  blood  of  English  forbears  calls,  and 
we  pray,  with  Britam,  that  the  God  of  Battles, 
our  help  in  ages  past,  will  bless  the  whole- 
souled  efforts  of  Britain's  statesmen  of  today 
with  the  same  honorable  success  that  has 
blessed  her  great  men  of  the  yesterdays. 

Let  us  go  into  the  Abbey.  We  will  enter 
at  the  north  transept,  from  Solomon's  Porch, 
so  that  we  will  see  first  the  great  rose  window 
which  showers  the  whole  transept  with  gor- 
geous bits  of  purples  and  crimsons,  deep  rich 
colors  which  are  royal  enough  and  majestic 
enough  for  even  this  sacred  place.  The  high 
arches,  in  long  stately  rows,  sweep  straight  up, 
like  slender  trees  in  a  white  forest,  until  at  last 
they  curve  with  the  most  delicate  grace  to  meet 
sister  arches,  and  become  a  part  of  the  lacy 
carvings  of  the  wonderful  roof.  We  will 
walk  down  the  avenue  of  arches  called  the 
Statesmen's  transept.  Here  is  one  long  line 
of  greatness.  The  famous  pilots  of  Britain's 
ship  of  state,  who  toiled  and  faltered  not,  are 
now  come  here  to  rest.  Canning  and  Peel, 
Fox,  Pitt,  Grattan  and  Disraeli;  Castlereagh, 
Admiral  Warren,  Palmerston  and  the  others. 
At  the  end  we  will  turn  to  the  right,  where 
the  tombs  of  the  great  dead  stand  row  upon 
row,  two,  three  and  four  deep ;  perishable 
bodies,  enduring  marbles,  and  everlasting 
fame.  Here  are  the  names  which  have  made 
Great  Britain.  Here  is  Darwin,  who  made 
a  new  zoology ;  Newton  who  gave  a  new  and 
lasting  direction  to  astronomy ;  Stephenson, 
father  of  railways;  the  dearly  loved  Living- 
stone of  Africa;  Arnold  and  Kingsley.  The 
great  soldiers  of  the  mutiny, — Clyde,  Outram 
and  Lawrence.  Here  is  Wolfe,  upon  the 
Height  of  Abraham,  the  great  soldier  who, 
with  his  brave  men,  gave  North  America  to 
the  English-speaking  peoples.  Here  are  count- 
less other  great  ones  of  the  earth, — surgeons, 
authors,  painters.  Let  us  sit  down  in  the  be- 
loved Poets'  Corner.  Before  us  is  the  great 
tomb  of  Chaucer,  father  of  English  poetry. 
Here  is  Dryden,  there — Walter  Scott,  and, 
nearby,  Byron.  Here  are  Dickens,  Shakes- 
peare, Thackery  and  Macauley.  And,  side  by 
side  in  death,  as  they  were  close  in  life,  lie 
Browning  and  Tennyson.  We  know  that  in  the 
inner  chapels  all  about  us,  are  the  tombs  of 
Britain's  kings  and  queens,  princes  and  nobles. 
For  six  hundred  years  this  grey  old  Abbey 
has  received  their  royal  bones — proud  con- 
querors, gracious  and  powerful  sovereigns. 
High  over  our  heads  are  the  tattered  remnants 
of  noble  pennants  proudly  borne  through  many 
battles  and  now  honored  in  this  home  of  sacred 
memories.  We  see  the  great  altar  where 
Britain's  kings  and  queens  receive  their  crowns 


and  we  know  the  exact  spot,  in  the  confessor's 
chapel,  where  the  old  chair  with  the  wonder 
stone  of  Scone  is  kept. 

We  sit  here  beneath  these  ancient  arches, 
with  centuries  of  wonderful  history  piled  about 
us  and  we  realize  that  the  Great  Mother, 
England,  stretched  forth  loving  arms  and 
brought  home  her  sons,  when  their  service  was 
done,  to  lie  here  in  Britain's  great  Valhalla. 
And  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  irresistably,  that 
for  every  good  son  who  gives  his  life  for  Eng- 
land, another  son  is  sent  forth,  that  the  loins 
of  the  Creat  Mother  are  forever  fruitful,  her 
children  forever  loval. 

Look  at  that  white-haired,  proud-faced  old 
man  kneeling  there  to  the  right, — the  Duke  of 

 .     He  has   lost  his  only  son  and  two 

grandsons  in  this  war — all  the  heirs  to  his 
title-  —one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  in  Eng- 
land. What  IS  he  thinking,  kneeling  there? 
Over  his  head  is  the  flag  his  ancestors  bore  at 
Hastings;  to  his  right  lie  many  of  his  fore- 
fathers, who  lived  and  died  in  service  of  their 
kings,  and  now  he  himself  has  given  the  lives, 
more  precious  than  the  blood  in  his  proud  old 
veins,  to  England. 

Do  you  see  that  little  lady  in  deep  black 
draperies  crying  uncontrollably;  She  is  Lady 

S  ,  who  lost  her  boy  in  the  first  month  of 

this  war — and  her  husband  last  month.  The 
woman  with  her  is  her  maid,  who  has  lost  her 
son  in  the  war.  They  sit  here  hand  in  hand 
— rank  forgotten — two  mothers  weeping  to- 
gether. At  what  other  time  in  history  could 
we  have  seen  such  sights  as  these,  in  the  old 
Abbey  ? 

Is  it  any  wonder  they  come  here  now — to 
look  about  them  for  the  proof  of  England's 
greatness  in  the  past,- -to  gather  hope  for  the 
future, — comfort  for  their  broken  hearts?  What 
matter  if  many  brave  English  boys  must  lie 
in  unnamed  graves  in  Northern  France?  Their 
bodies  have  made  it  English  soil!  And  they 
are  honored  as  tho'  they  were  lying  here  in 
the  stately  Abbey.  For  them,  "Sunset  and 
Evening  Star"  and  the  greatest  pilot  of  all  to 
take  them  safely  home!  As  we  realize  it,  we 
feel  the  sob  of  pride  and  gratitude  rise  in  our 
throats,  and  the  thick  beat  of  love  of  country 
in  our  hearts  and  we  know  we  need  not  fear 
for  the  future  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  safe 
in  the  hands  of  her  sons. 

C'i* 

j>  jy  ."v 

Die  and  depart.  Old  Year,  old  sorrotv! 
W elcome,  O  morning  air  of  health  and 
strength.' 

O  glad  Nen>  Year,  bring  us  nen>  hope  to- 
morrow. 

With  blossom,  leaf,  and  fruitage  bright 
at  length.  — Atlantic. 
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MARGARET  FOLEY  is  a  unique 
figure  in  the  suffrage  movement  in 
America  and  to  the  strength  of  her 
vigorous  personahty  may  be  credited 
the  conversion  of  thousands  of  men  to  the 
cause  of  "Votes  for  Women,"'  even  in  the 
conservative  States  where  the  majority  of  them 
are  still  too  timid  or  too  selfish  to  trust  the 
ballot  to  the  otherwise  satisfactory  hands  of 
females. 

I  met  Margaret  Foley  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Copley-Plaza  Hotel  in  Boston  on  the  eve  of 
the  big  election  that  was  to  decide,  among 
other  things,  whether  the  women  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  were  to  be  enfranchised. 

The  hearty  handshake  accompanying  her 
greeting  was  so  typically  Western  that  it  gave 
me  a  pang  of  homesickness.  The  transmission 
of  a  feeling  of  friendliness  through  this  medium 
is  unknown  in  the  effete  East.  No  woman, 
and  few  men,  born  and  bred  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  extends  what  is  known  in  the  ver- 
nacular as  the  "glad  hand"  to  a  person  casually 
encountered  for  the  first  time. 

But  Margaret  Foley  is  different.  Not  only 
from  the  majority  of  Eastern  women  but  from 
all  other  suffrage  speakers  whom  I  have  ever 
met.  She  is  neither  coldly  statistical  like  Helen 
Todd,  emotionally  feminine  like  Sarah  Bard 
Field,  loftily  positive  like  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt,  nor  masculinely  opinionated  like  Lydia 
Pankhurst.  Her  ability  to  get  "next"  to  the 
people,  to  rouse  the  great  mass  of  men  who 
have  it  in  their  power  to  give  women  the  vote 
or  to  deny  it  to  them,  is  what  has  made  her  of 
such  value  to  the  cause  in  half  a  dozen  suffragi' 
campaigns  in  as  many  States. 

Men  cannot  be  swayed  by  feminine  logic 
alone.  Women  who  are  merely  clear,  concise 
judicial  speakers  fail  utterly  in  their  efforts  to 
convince  men  who  are  opposed  to  equal  en- 
franchisement. .  It  is  the  big  human  appeal 
that  gets  them  and  Margaret  Foley  knows  it. 

"Playing  to  the  gallery"  is  what  I  have 
heard  some  of  the  disgruntled  women,  associated 
with  her  in  speaking  campaigns  call  it,  but  aflci 
all  is  it  not  the  gallery  upon  which  the  suf- 
fra  gists  are  depending  largely  to  turn  their 
defeat  into  victory  at  the  polls? 

The  great  big  job  of  uprooting  the  prejudice 
of  the  masses,  with  its  tendrils  wound  tenac- 
iously about  old  world  customs  had  gone 
begging  until  the  advent  of  Margaret  Foley. 
She  has  found  her  mission  among  the  sturdy 
"artichokes  and  onions"  of  the  body  politic, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
United  States  is  found.  If  woman's  suffrage 
must  be  carried  in  each  individual  State  at  tlic 
polls  instead  of  by  Federal  amendment  to  the 
constitution,  then  the  vote  of  the  masses  must 
be  mustered  to  its  support. 


Dv  Mrs.  Marshall  Danoch 

Suffrage  is  being  defeated  in  the  East,  be- 
cause this  element  is  opposed  to  it.  In  the 
West  there  has  never  been  any  such  condition 
to  combat  and  while  it  is  humiliating  in  the 
extreme  for  these  women  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
to  be  forced  to  beg  enfranchisement  from  what 
is  practically  the  peasantry  of  Europe,  instead 
of  obtaining  it  from  a  select  body  of  her  peers 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress,  they  are  accepting 
the  situation  philosophically  and  are  doing  their 
best  to  educate  and  convert  this  mass  of  oppos- 
ing males.  That  American  women  in  the  East 
are  being  forced  to  beg  for  the  right  to  vote 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  who  are, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  foreigners,  is  a 
new  and  appalling  phase  of  this  State  fight 
for  suffrage  that  is  a  revelation  to  the  women 
of  the  West. 
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So  Margaret  Foley  is  devoting  her  life  to 
spreading  the  propaganda  of  Equal  Rights  for 
Women,  among  the  people  of  the  factory 
tcwns  of  New  England  as  well  as  in  the 
densely  populated  wards  of  the  various  cities. 

But  that  the  force  of  her  arguments  and  the 
grip  of  her  personality  is  acknowledged  by 
ethers  beside  factory  workerg  and  miners  was 


demonstrated  on  the  day  of  the  mammoth  suf- 
frage parade  that  startled  conservative  Boston 
into  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  many  thou- 
sands of  women  living  within  its  confines  wanted 
the  ballot  badly  enough  to  take  this  means 
of  demonstrating  their  desire. 

The  calmly  critical  Boston  onlookers  viewed 
the  miles  and  miles  of  determined  marchers 
with  indifference  until  Margaret  Foley  hove  in 
sight,  and  then  cheers  broke  forth  from  the 
blase  crowd.  She  was  seated  in  a  hand- 
somely appointed  automobile  driven  by  a  golden 
haired  woman  of  the  slender  girlish  type,  who 
was  gowned  in  a  soft  black  satin  dress  and 
a  close  fitting  black  velvet  hat  with  luxurious 
white  fox  furs  and  long  white  suede  gloves. 

Margaret  wore  a  clinging  gown  of  dark 
green,  a  mannish  hat  of  soft  tan  felt  with  a 
broad  drooping  brim,  a  pair  of  tan  shoes  with 
thick  soles  and  broad  flat  heels  and  a  heavy 
storm  coat  of  frieze.  She  carried  a  large 
bunch  of  long-stemmed  yellow  chrysanthemums 
over  her  left  arm  and  with  her  right  she  wafted 
friendly  salutes  to  her  well-wishers  along  the 
line  of  march  who  cheered  her  to  the  echo  as 
she  passed. 

When  she  breezed  into  the  Copley-Plaza 
Hotel  and  greeted  me,  I  realized  that  efficiency, 
sugar-coated  with  a  wonderful  Celtic  sense 
of  humor,  furnishes  the  secret  of  her  big  appeal 
to  men,  no  matter  what  their  station  in  life, 
whenever  she  asks  them  to  vote  for  woman  s 
suffrage. 

She  told  me  that  she  was  born  in  Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts.  (As  she  didn't  vol- 
unteer the  date  of  her  birth  I  didn't  ask  it)  — 
but  she  doesn't  look  her  age.  She  attended 
the  public  schools  there  and  after  graduating 
from  a  Boston  high  school,  became  a  worker 
in  a  union  factory,  where  she  learned  the  trade 
of  hat  trimmer.  She  had  a  voice  of  remark- 
able range,  and  great  promise,  and  so  devoted 
all  her  spare  time  for  nearly  fifteen  years  to 
voice  culture  with  the  hope  of  one  day  singing 
in  grand  opera  like  her  fellow  townswoman 
Geraldine  Farrar.  To  this  early  training  of 
her  voice  she  attributes  much  of  her  success  as 
a  public  speaker.  Being  able  to  use  it  in- 
telligently it  never  shows  signs  of  strain,  no 
matter  how  long  or  how  frequently  she  uses 
it,  nor  does  it  lose  any  of  its  wonderful  carry- 
ing quality. 

"What  converted  you  to  suffrage.  Miss 
Foley?"  I  asked. 

"Unconsciously  I  think  I  was  always  a 
suffragette,"  but  it  didn't  break  out  violently 
until  after  I  had  been  West  and  began  to 
observe  the  status  of  women  there.  I  had  a 
brother  a  few  years  older  than  I  to  whom  I 
was  devoted.  As  he  scorned  to  play  with  girls 
{Contiued  on  page  32) 
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NESTLING  in  its  little  garden,  under 
the  smiling  skies  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, picturesque,  a  bit  of  perfec- 
tion  in    its   way,    is   the  Children's 

House. 

A  Monlessori  pupil  built  and  furnished  it. 
and  with  it  she  is  carrying  out  in  spirit  and 
letter  the  Montessori  ideas  of  the  education  of 
young  children. 


Mi^s  TInrdtnan  and  a  ft-w  nf  lur  pupiU 

This  apostle  is  Cecilia  Hardman,  a  very 
charming,  soft-voiced,  dark-eyed  young  en- 
thusiast, who  seems  admirably  suited  by  edu- 
cation and  temperament  to  demonstrate  the 
Montessori  method. 

"You  ask  me  how  I  present  the  work," 
said  Miss  Hardman.     "I  don't." 

"You  see,  each  piece  of  material  is  placed 
in  a  conspicuous  position.  This  room  is  de- 
voted to  that  purpose.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
little  newcomer  isn't  sufficiently  fascinated  to 
go  and  help  himself,  while  the  children  who 
have  been  wivh  us  since  the  school  started  take 
the  materials  as  a  matter  of  course,  coming  to 
me  occasionally  for  advice,  but  almost  always 
il  is  the  "do-it-myself"  spirit  that  prevails. 

"The  only  time  I  ever  offer  suggestions  as  to 
the  choice  of  work  is  when  two  or  three  of  the 
little  ones  with  no  work  and  no  interest  in  the 
work  of  th(  ir  companions  start  to  play  noisily. 
That  is  a  disturbing  element  and  it  becomes 
necessary  to  gently  suggest,  'How  would  you 
like  to  play  with  the  long  stair,  etc' 
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"There  is  always  something  to  catch  the 
child's  famy,  if  it  is  only  the  little  broom  and 
dustpan,  an  J  from  that  even  the  most  boisterous 
little  one  s(;ttles  into  fascinated  concentration." 

The  Little  House  has  seven  rooms  besides 
the  bathroom,  and  all  are  furnished  for  chil- 
dren. This  reducing  the  size  of  everything 
to  child-size  is  one  of  the  inspired  touches  of 
the  Montessori  idea.  At  once  the  babies  feel 
at  home,  aiid  the  feeling  of  comfort  they  have 
(without  at  all  realizing  it)  is  shown  in  their 
quiet,  contented  way  of  moving  about  and 
using  things  with  a  sureness  the  writer  never 
saw  in  children  before. 

They  gather  on  the  tiny  porch  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  score  of  tots  ranging 
in  years  from  two  to  five,  and  Miss  Hardman, 
her  assistants,  and  the  fortunate  grown-up 
visitor  stand  inside  the  screen  door  to  shake 
hands  and  say  "good  morning"  to  each  child 
as  he  or  she  enters  carefully  and  quietly,  greets 
the  grown-ups  very  gravely  (this  pretty  cere- 
mony becomes  very  solemn  and  dignified  and 
is  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  take  part)  and 
goes  to  the  little  dressing-room  to  take  off 
hat  and  coat  and  return  ready  and  eager  for 
whatever  there  is  to  do. 

And  much  there  is* to  do,  for  as  a  Montes- 
sori follower  says,  "The  main  business  of  the 
day  is  the  use  of  the  apparatus,  the  different 
Monlessori  exercises,  and  these  scon  occupy 
the  attention  of  all  the  children." 

There  are  the  colored  pencils,  the  stereo- 
"-""ost'c  exercise',  the  fersory  exercises,  the  baric 
exercise  and  those   for  developing  the  sense 


of  touch  on  which  great  stress  is  laid  in  Mon- 
tessori training. 

The  child  is  taught  to  keep  his  hands 
scrupulously  clean,  because  he  can  "touch 
things  better"  with  clean  finger  tips  than  with 
dirty  ones.  He  is  of  course  allowed  to  take 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  his  own  hands 
clean,  and  encouraged  to  do  it  by  the  presence 
of  the  dainty  little  wash-stands,  just  the  right 
height  for  him,  supplied  with  jug  and  basin, 
etc.,  just  the  right  size  for  him  to  handle.  They 
enjoy  these  simple  little  wash-stands  and  delight 
in  using  them. 

The  Montessori  apparatus  is  the  result  of  th^ 
ripest  thought,  ingenuity  and  practical  exper- 
ience of  a  gifted  specialist  who  has  concentrated 
all  her  forces  on  the  invention  of  the  different 
devices  of  her  apparatus. 

"There  is  no  smallest  item  in  the  Montessori 
training  which  is  intended  merely  to  amuse  the 
child,"  we  are  told,  and  this  we  realize  as  we 
watch  the  children  "playing"  with  the  color 
spools.  There  are  various  color  games.  One 
of  them  is  played  by  eight  children.  Each 
chooses  the  name  of  a  color,  then  the  sixty- 
four  spools  are  poured  out  in  confusion  on  the 
table  round  which  the  children  sit.  One  (the 
eldest,  or  one  chosen  by  lot)  begins  to  deal 
out  to  the  others  in  turn.  That  is,  the  child 
on  his  right  asking  for  red,  the  dealer  must 
quickly  choose  a  spool  the  right  color  and 
hand  it  to  his  neighbor.  Then  the  child  asks 
for  blue  and  so  on,  until  the  dealer  makes  a 
mistake  and  when  he  does  the  deal  goes  to  the 
next  child.  After  every  child  has  before  him 
in  a  mixed  pile  the  eight  shades  of  his  chosen 
color,  they  all  set  to  work  as  fast  as  they  can 
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to  see  who  can  soonest  arrange  them  in  the 
right  chromatic  order.  The  child  who  does 
this  first  wins  the  game,  and  is  the  one  who 
deals  first  in  the  next  game. 

"The  work  with  the  children  is  progressin^j 
wonderfully,"  says  Miss  Kardman.  "There 
are  days  when  I  am  simply  astounded  with  the 
knowledge  thsse  wee  or.es  have  gamed  through 
their  'playing'  ^^'ith  'he  m.aterial. 

"Some  of  the  children  prefer  exercising  their 
minds  by  watching  the  other  children.  As  long 
as  they  are  quietly  interested  we  let  them 
alone.  One  of  these  vicarious  workers  has 
learned  how  to  count  by  looking  and  listening 
while  the  others  play  with  the  counters. 

"It  thoroughly  humbles  me  to  watch  the 
miracle  of  these  budding  little  intellects,  and  I 
realize  the  value  of  Dr.  Montessori's  remark, 
'We  cannot  hope  to  be  creators.  We  can 
only  be  as  priests — and  serve.'  " 

The  entire  interior  of  the  L  ittle  House  is 
of  white  enameled  wood,  and  the  sides  of  the 
three  front  rooms  are  all  windows  through 
which  the  sunshine  pours. 

When  little  heads  and  hands  have  been 
busy  for  a  time  over  delightful  toys  that  teach 
letters  and  figures  and  reading  and  counting. 
Miss  Hardman  sits  down  at  the  tiny  piano 
and  strikes  up  a  lively  tune.  Every  one  jumps 
up  with  a  shout,  and  soon  all  are  prancing 
or  dancing  or  lightly  stepping  or  sedately 
marching  (according  to  the  tune — their  sense 
of  rythm  is  remarkable)  about  the  rooms,  and 
this  sort  of  thing  makes  one  hungry,  so  the 
first  thing  we  krow  some  child  has  gone  to  the 
pantry  and  brought  back  with  her  little  blue 
and  white  tablecloths  and  napkins;  others 
quickly  join  her  and  with  pretty  little  platters, 
cups  and  saucers,  plates  and  jugs  they  set  the 
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tables,  and  a  wee  girl  with  an  artistic  eye 
will  fetch  a  vase  of  flowers  and  place  it  on  the 
table  and  stand  off  to  study  the  effect.  A 
demure  person,  who  must  be  all  of  two  and  a 


half  years,  with  a  solemnity  and  precision  that 
arouses  in  a  frivolous  grown-up  onlooker  a 
wild  desire  to  giggle,  reaches  over  and  changes 
the  position  of  the  vase  and  walks  slowly  round 
the  tables  to  see  that  everything  is  in  order. 

The  jugs  are  filled  with  water  by  the  babies 
and  they  bring  graham  crackers  on  the  plat- 
ters, and  all  sit  down  happily  and  decorously 
to  enjoy  a  meal  together.  Their  deportment 
is  charming,  and  the  conversation  and  little 
acts  of  unconscious  politeness  make  it  hard  to 
keep  from  hugging  the  whole  lot  of  them. 

Miss  Hardman  is  there,  her  gentle  assist- 
ants are  there,  and  a  great  grown-up  intruder 
is  there,  but  the  children  are  in  a  world  of 
their  own  and  do  not  notice  the  big  presences, 
except  to  look  up  at  Miss  Hardman  occasion- 
ally and  exchange  quiet  understanding  smiles 
with  her,  or  a  hug  or  squeeze  of  hand.  She  is 
such  a  comfy  person,  and  so  pretty  and  not 
always  a-saying  Don  I  and  Do  and  other 
unpleasant  things  that  most  grown-ups  can't 
seem  to  help  saying  every  time  they  open  their 
mouths. 

Philosophers  of  two  and  three  and  four  are 
quick  to  appreciate  this,  and  they  express  their 
entire  approval  of  Miss  Hardman  by  snuggling 
up  to  her,  or  rubbing  against  her  like  a 
kitten,  with  a  little  purr  of  pleasure,  then  off 
again  to  work  and  play. 

That  was  no  Montessori  child  who,  when 
asked  his  name  said  "Willie"  and  asked  for 
his  other  name,  replied  "Willie  Don't." 

After  lunch  is  eaten  and  cleared  away  by 
the  children,  there's  a  rush  for  the  garden. 
Swings  are  there  and  out-of-door  playthings 
and  each  child  has  its  own  little  garden. 


What  is  this?  A  beautiful  surprise  Miss 
Hardman  has  prepared  for  us!  One  little  girl 
is  having  her  fourth  birthday — and  here  under 
the  tree  stands  a  dainty  table  with  a  wonderful 
cake  and  four  candles  on  it. 

There  are  the  chickens  to  look  at,  the  rabbits, 
the  puppy.  Blocks  to  build  wonderful  towers 
with,  and  lots  of  unrestricted  space  for  sturdy 
little  legs  to  scamper  about  in. 

Wonderful  things  are  made  in  clay  by  tiny 
fingers,  and  eager  little  minds  are  absorbed 
in  the  occupation. 

Before  we  know  it,  and  far  too  soon,  comes 
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one  o'clock  and  time  to  say  "good-bye"  until 
tomorrow  to  Little  House  and  Wonderful 
World.  Back  to  the  Olympians  and  the 
bother  of  reaching  for  everything. 
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THE  Woman's  Peace  Party,  like  any 
new  organization,  gets  at  least  a  criti- 
cal scrutiny  from  the  public,  and  oc- 
casionally, it  must  stand  up  to  a  sharp 
challenge.  We  are  asked:  Why  form  a  new 
peace  society  when  so  many  already  exist? 
Why  a  woman's  party — should  not  man  and 
woman  work  together?  Why  mix  up  the  suf- 
frage demand  with  the  peace  principles — so 
many  would  support  the  one  who  are  hostile 
to  the  other.  We  are  charged  with  the  state- 
ment that  if  women  had  been  in  control  this 
war  would  not  have  occurred,  and  then  it  is 
affirmed  that  women  have  ever  shown  them- 
selves more  savage  than  men  during  war  and 
more  rancorous  afterward.  And,  with  a  polite 
sneer  for  this  crowning  idiocy,  we  are  asked 
"Do  you  expect  to  stop  the  war!  "  Even 
our  friends  make  the  frequent  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  we  claim  a  hearing  for  our  protest 
on  the  ground  that  we  are  "the  chief  sufferers 
in  war,"  and  many  a  champion  of  our  cause 
considers  this  as  reason  enough. 

In  a  recent  magazine  a  popular  essayist  de- 
cants upon  "Women  and  War."  With  easy 
condescension  she  notes  the  contrast  between 
the  conduct  of  woman  before  the  war,  "har- 
anguing mobs,"  "raiding  Buckingham  Palace," 
"baiting  Mr.  Wilson,"  and  deliberating  in  clubs 
and  conventions,  and  her  present  acceptance  of 
the  "role  of  ministering  angel,"  resignedly 
knitting  socks  for  the  victims  of  militarism  and 
bestowing  pity,  broth  and  cigarettes  upon 
weary  volunteers.  "Never,"  she  cries,  "did 
the  simplicities  of  life  so  triumphantly  efface 
its  complexities!"  It  IS  easier,  the  ministering 
angel  role  fits  so  comfortably.  Also,  it  com- 
mends us  unequivocally  to  a  general  public 
which  likes  its  women  to  be  knitting  socks 
for  soldiers  but  prefers  them  not  to  make 
remarks  about  those  feet  being  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  other  women's  sons.  1  his  con- 
trast, however,  was  not  created  by  the  war. 
It  lies,  a  perpetual  conflict,  at  the  heart  of 
womanhood,  whether  to  content  themselves 
with  dispensing  pity,  broth,  and  "ever  welcome" 
cigarettes,  or  to  get  up  and  do  their  endeavors 
towards  a  new  earth  wherein  dwelleth  righteous- 
hess. 

But  the  women  of  the  world  are  stirred  to- 
day as  never  before  with  the  sense  of  their 
solidarity,  and  thrilled  with  a  united  purpose 
to  put  an  end  to  warfare.  Many  a  quiet 
sister  in  her  modest  place,  many  a  selfish  mother 
of  sons  who  in  former  times  would  have  sent 
them  out  to  battle  and  bade  them  return  "with 
their  shields  or  upon  them,"  is  soberly  yielding 
her  allegiance  in  the  face  of  misinterpreta- 
tion and  contempt.  It  is  not  too  sweet  to  be 
called  a  mollycoddle  and  accused  of  selfish- 
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ness,  cowardice  and  disloyalty,  with  ineffable 
silliness  to  boot.  They  do  this  because  they 
are  growing  into  new  convictions  of  honor  and 
duty  which  are  large  and  imperative,  and  no 
less  exacting  than  the  old.  And  their  protest 
is  not  because  of  the  personal  suffering  of  wom- 
en in  war  time,  or  even  because  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  death  of  their  sons.  When  has  wom- 
an shrunk  from  suffering  or  asked  relief  from 
sacrifice?  When  has  she  claimed  her  children 
for  her  own  as  against  the  larger  claim  of 
society?  But  now  she  is  suddenly  becoming 
aware  that  these  sufferings,  this  age-long 
sacrifice,  the  ruin  of  her  home  and  the  annihila- 
tion of  all  that  makes  her  life  is  in  vain. 
Thinking  to  do  God  service  she  is  only  laying 
herself  upon  the  altar  of  a  devouring  fiend. 
War  will  cease  when  the  mothers  of  armies  are 
fully  convinced  of  this  awful  fact  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  militarists  are  excited  to  virulence 
at  the  prospect. 

It  is  a  moment  in  time  when,  for  once,  wom- 
en and  men  may  find  themselves — I  speak  in 
generalizations — ranged  on  opposite  sides.  Man 
has  had  to  play  the  warrior,  even  for  the  sake 
of  his  mate  and  offspring  and  their  shelter, 
from  pre-historic  time*.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  his  present  habits  of  thought  and  action 
should  show  the  marks  of  it.  Woman  has  been 
and  is  the  non-combatant.  Somewhat  removed 
from  the  rigors  of  battle  and  somewhat  exempt 
from  the  hypnotism  of  its  "glories,"  she  bears 
always  the  responsibility  for  order  and  industry 
and  the  care  and  sustenance  of  life  both  young 
and  old.  She,  too  is  marked  by  her  history 
and  it  is  marking  of  a  different  stripe.  At  this 
time,  when  the  one  question  looms  above  all 
others  demanding  a  settlement,  men  are  found 
to  be  more  or  less  entangled  with  militarism, 
and  lacking  in  vision  even  when  the  will  is  good. 
They  are  identified  with  the  situation  as  it 
is,  desperately  bound  up  with  its  monstrous 
culmination,  they  know  not  how  to  get  free. 
Whether  women  would  have,  or  could  have, 
prevented  the  present  conflict  only  the  gods  may 
know.  It  is  a  futile  discussion,  since  "there 
are  no  might-have-beens."  But  it  remains  a 
fact  that  it  is  not  woman  who  has  brought 
society  to  this  desperate  pass,  and  she  does 
not  feel  under  obligations  in  the  matter.  In 
the  work  for  peace  this  is  a  vantage  ground 
which  she  may  not  refuse,  for  men  are  in  need 
beyond  broth  and  cigarettes,  or  even  socks  and 
red-cross  nurses. 

It  may  be  that  women  have  been  more 
partisan  in  war  than  men  and  have  clung  to 
their  grudges  afterwards.  They  too  are  hu- 
man.   It  may  be  that  the  women  of  the  warring 


countries  see  no  other  way  than  to  stand  in 
agonized  loyalty  by  the  nation  in  its  hour  of 
greatest  need.  All  alike  are  helpless  in  the 
grip  of  present  reality,  and  women  as  well 
as  men  must  reap  what  all  mankind  has  so 
blindly  sown.  But  this  does  not  proclaim  them 
militarists  and,  this  war  over,  they  will  turn 
with  desperate  resolution  to  the  task  of  making 
another  one  impossible.  Even  now  women's 
peace  societies  have  sprung  up  spontaneously 
in  several  of  the  countries  at  war  and  they 
are  not  engaged,  either,  in  sweeping  back  the 
ocean  with  a  broom. 

Clearly,  the  hope  for  the  future  is  in  dem- 
ocracy. It  is  believed  that  whenever  democracy 
is  fully  established  in  the  nations,  the  voice  of 
the  great  body  of  women  added  to  that  of 
the  "common  people,"  may  indeed  serve  to 
bring  war  to  an  end.  It  is  thought  that  the 
many  women  who  are  at  once  and  instinctively 
on  the  side  of  peace  can  be  readily  reached 
and  leavened  by  a  peace  propaganda,  and  that 
it  is  "strategic"  to  attempt  just  this  against 
a  time  when  their  influence  may  have  weight 
in  affairs  of  state.  The  desire  for  the  suffrage 
receives  from  this  war  a  distinct  impetus.  The 
Woman's  Peace  Party  has  rightly  made  it  a 
plank  in  its  platform,  since,  in  the  coming 
struggle  against  militarism,  it  is  just  and  neces- 
sary that  the  will  of  a  womanhood  largely  in 
favor  of  permanent  peace  should  be  made  politi- 
cally effective. 

As  to  "stopping  this  war,"  why  not!  For 
my  part,  I  had  rather  go  to  bed  with  the  de- 
lusion that  my  good  will  could  prevent  a  war 
or  stop  it  than  rest  beneath  the  weight  of  the 
Kaiser's  night  thoughts.  Why  waste  perfectly 
good  sarcasm  upon  even  so  pitiful  an  enthusiasm 
as  that.  And  if  a  large  and  growing  num- 
ber of  the  women  themselves  feel  it  within  them 
to  be  peacemakers,  the  harassed  earth  might 
do  worse  than  to  welcome  their  efforts  with 
something  of  respect  if  not  with  hope.  If  life 
is  ever  to  be  regarded  again  should  not  the 
"custodians  of  life"  have  a  hearing?  If  moth- 
ers are  still  expected  to  rear  their  sons  in  ideals 
of  freedom  and  service  must  they  not  be 
answered  when  they  begin  at  last  to  ask,  "Then 
why  do  you  command  our  sons  to  go  out 
against  their  will  and  slaughter  those  whom 
we  have  taught  them  to  love?" 
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THE  wonderful  dream  city  by  tht 
Golden  Gate  is  now  but  a  memory, 
its  glories  of  form  and  color  are  no 
more,  its  palatial  buildmgs  have  been 
dismantled,  and  are  fast  being  leveled  with  the 
earth ;  and  will  soon  vanish  over  night  with 
the  same  magic  as  that  by  which  they  sprang 
forth  and  stood  for  one  short  year  for  all 
the  world  to  pass  through  their  portals.  The 
world  has  gone  its  way  with  higher  ideals 
and  a  better  conception  of  the  beauties  and 
duties  of  life. 

Autumn  lingered  long,  as  though  like  mor- 
tals she  was  loathe  to  leave  the  glorious 
South  Gardens  to  the  hoary  frosts  of  winter, 
and  on  the  last  day,  December  4th,  the 
flaming  blossoms  of  the  begonia  and  dahlia 
flowered  as  under  summer  skies. 

With  the  closing  of  the  Exposition  a  pub- 
licity campaign  ended  that  brought  nearly 
19,000,000  people  to  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  name  and  fame  of  California  and  the 
splendors  of  the  great  world's  fair  celebrating 
the  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

Although  the  fiercest  war  in  history  was 
raging  and  half  the  population  of  the  world 
was  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  news  of  the 
Exposition  and  photographs  of  its  wonders 
and  events  took  first  page  positions  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  This  exploitation  resulted 
literally  in  square  miles  of  articles,  and 
1 ,000,000  columns  of  type  proclaimed  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Jewel  City.  The  facts  and 
figures  of  the  final  result  are  far  beyond  th'? 
conception  of  the  human  mind. 

Practically  every  sentence  of  this  vast  volume 
of  matter  was  written  or  was  passed  upon 
by  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Exposition,  Ham- 
ilton IVT.  Wright,  to  whom  great  credit  is 
due  for  the  monumental  success  of  the  enter- 
prise. The  words  of  his  inspired  pen  reached 
the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  brought 
millions  of  visitors  to  San  Francisco  for  the 
1915  celebration.  His  descriptions  of  the 
glories  of  the  Exposition  made  the  most  prosaic 
individual  stop  and  wonder  whether  one  could 
afford  to  miss  so  wonderful  a  panorama  of 
the  world's  progress. 

Publicity  is  conceded  by  all  to  be  the  fore- 
runner of  accomplishment,  and  a  well-written 
advertisement  produces  more  results  than  any 
medium  employed  in  up-to-date  promotion. 
That  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position was  heralded  at  home  and  abroad  in 
a  truthful  yet  picturesque  manner,  has  been 
the  consensus  of  every  distinguished  visitor  who 
has  expressed  an  opinion. 

That  Mr.  Wright  has  written  a  book  on  the 
Philippines  that  reached  a  sale  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  volumes  may  be  forgotten, 
but  that  while  yet  a  young  man  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  great  Exposition,  in  the  face 
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of  the  most  stupendous  adverse  circumstances 
that  ever  confronted  a  universal  celebration, 
made  the  attendance  a  most  spectacular  success, 
set  a  new  pace  for  exploitation,  will  in  the 
last  analysis  be  a  great  part  the  history  of 
the  Exposition. 

No  review,  however,  of  the  success  of  the 
Exposition  would  be  complete  without  mention 
of  the  Woman's  Board.  The  personnel  of 
this  organization  consists  of  some  of  the  most 
representative  women  of  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia,  thirty-six   in   number,   who   have  worked 
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side  by  side  with  the  Board  of  Directors  of  th^^ 
Exposition,  taken  part  in  all  the  events,  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  general  success  o  f  the 
Exposition,  particularly  in  affairs  of  a  social 
nature.  They  furnished  the  California  Host 
Building  and  maintained  a  tea  room  and 
gave  daily  dansants  in  the  ballroom  through- 
out the  period  of  the  Exposition.  1  hus  procur- 
ing funds  to  entertain  the  distinguished  visitors 
who  have  from  time  to  time  been  honored 
guests  of  the  Fair. 


I  hese  workers  for  the  benefit  of  the  Exposi- 
tion organized  and  opened  a  Travelers'  Aid 
Society,  an  organization  primarily  established 
to  aid  young  women  traveling  alone,  but 
whose  good  offices  are  extended  to  all  travelers 
who  ask  its  assistance.  This  branch  of  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Board  is  to  be  continued 
as  a  permanent  institution. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst,  the  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  Woman's  Board,  is  one  of  the 
best  known  and  best  loved  women  in  the 
Golden  State.  Through  her  generosity  the 
beautiful  tapestries  which  adorn  the  walls  of 
the  lobby  and  reception  room  of  the  great 
building  dedicated  to  California,  were  pro- 
vided. Mrs.  Hearst  has  many  calls  upon 
her  time  and  bounty,  and  could  not  always 
be  present  when  an  able  hand  was  needed  to 
guide  the  destinies  of  the  undertaking.  There- 
fore, another  well  known  woman  was  called 
to  be  the  acting  president  of  the  board.  She 
was  Mrs.  Frederick  G.  Sanborn,  a  woman 
whose  fame  as  an  organizer  was  already 
recognized,  but  is  now  considered  great. 

Though  the  helm  of  the  organization  was 
under  the  management  of  the  president,  there 
has  been  a  great  work  in  smoothing  the  troubled 
waters  so  the  bark  would  glide  safely  and 
peacefully  past  the  shoals  that  are  bound  to 
appear  in  every  undertaking  that  is  worth  while. 
Mrs.  Gaillard  Stoney,  a  gracious,  competent 
woman,  whose  ability  and  personality  have  been 
great  factors  in  the  marked  success  of  the 
Woman's  Board,  was  the  secretary  of  the 
board  since  its  organization.  Mrs.  Stoney 
has  been  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  woman 
in  the  membership  and  popular  favor  has  ac- 
claimed her  a  general  social  favorite. 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Slack,  as  auditor,  endeared 
herself  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her. 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  as  chairman  of  the 
entertainment  committee,  proved  herself  an 
executive  of  force  and  adroitness. 

With  women  of  such  tact  and  unquestionable 
ability  so  closely  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Exposition,  there  was  every  reason 
for  achievement  and  honors  and  they  have 
been  nobly  won. 


An    l''.x|ii.sitiiin  \ 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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EVERYWOMAN  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  making 
Everyivonian  the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)     Mrs.  C.   E.  Cumberson, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Chairman. 


MRS.   C.    l-  C'lMliKKSOX 


DESPITE  the  counter  attractions  of  the 
close  of  the  Exposition  and  the  ap- 
proach of   Christmas,   the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  has  been  moving  stead- 
ily forward. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Stewart  on  November  1  7lh,  and 
officers  for  the  San  Francisco  an  Penm- 
sula  districts  were  elected  as  follows:  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  J.  C.  Levy;  first  vice-president, 
Mrs.  A.  Aichers;  second  vice-president,  Mrs. 
Hartell;  third  vice-President,  Miss  Vera  Ger- 
win;  secretary,  Mrs.  Mark  Neuman;  treasurer. 
Miss  McTeague. 

On  November  1 8th  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson 
and  Senator  Henri  LaFontaine  addressed  large 
audiences  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  in  Sac- 
ramento. Mrs.'  E.  H.  Traxler  was  appointed 
chairman  for  the  Sacramento  district,  and  is  now 
organizing  her  executive  council.  Mrs.  H. 
deC.  Richards  of  Placerville,  has  been  appoint- 
ed chairman  of  the  Placerville  district,  and  is 
also  organizing  the  executive  council  for  that 
district. 

The  meeting  of  the  Berkeley  district,  of 
which  Mrs.  Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn  is  chair- 
man, a  large  gathering  of  representative  educa- 
tional and  literary  people  showed  their  interest 
in  the  peace  movement.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumber- 
son  delivered  a  forcible  address  on  the  unwis- 
dom of  preparedness  unless  taken  under  gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction,  and  she  spoke  of  the  lady 
from  New  York  who  during  her  visit  this  sum- 
mer to  the  Exposition  voiced  her  sentiments  in 
favor  of  increasing  preparedness  by  saying  that 
a  country  that  would  not  go  to  war  was  rot- 
ten. Mrs.  Cumberson  said  that  the  countries 
who  had  gone  to  war  are  rotten,  and  the 
soldiers  in  their  fields  today  are  in  that  condi- 
tion. Mrs.  Sanborn  is  organizing  her  forces 
and  we  will  publish  her  list  of  officers  and 
plans  in  our  next  issue. 

When  we  note  the  concerted  effort  that  is 
being  made  by  a  certain  element  for  pre- 
paredness, we  recall  the  words  of  the  late  Jus- 
tice Brewer.  He  said,  "No  one  can  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  persistent  effort  being 


made  to  make  this  a  great  military  nation." 
And  yet  large  numbers  of  the  American  people, 
criticising  the  ignorant  souls  in  the  trenches  of 
Europe  because  they  are  being  lead  blindly  to 
the  slaughter,  are  just  as  blindly  being  led  by 
ambitious  holders  of  military  office  and  manu- 
facturers of  munitions  of  war,  to  lower  the 
standard  of  our  great  country  to  that  of  the 
monarchies  of  Europe.  The  militarists  under- 
stand fully  the  law  of  psychology  and  con- 
tinually put  before  the  unthinking  public  in  print 
and  picture  the  suggestion  that  will  stir  his  fears 
and  his  emotions  and  hypnotize  his  reason  until 
he  echoes  "preparedness"  without  asking  who 
is  furthering  the  movement  or  what  it  will  lead 
to. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party  does  not  advo- 
cate disarmament,  but  it  sees  the  evil  of  increase 
at  this  time,  and  it  calls  upon  the  American 
people  to  practice  self-control,  wait  until  (his 
war  is  over  before  making  plans  for  the  future. 

Let  us  realize  that  in  our  cry  for  prepared- 
ness we  are  sowing  the  seed  of  hate,  suspicion 
and  fear  in  the  minds  of  other  nations  who 
know  that  increase  armament,  training  of  citi- 
zens in  methods  of  warfare,  and  putting  rifles 
into  the  hands  of  school  children,  lead  to  but 
one  end — War. 

Preparedness  means  how  to  be  prepared  to 
take  human  life  to  the  best  possible  advantage, 
to  sweep  into  eternity  the  greatest  number  of 
human  beings  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and 
at  the  least  expense. 

"As  a  man  thinketh,  so  is  he"  applies  to 
nations  as  well  as  individuals. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  militaristically 
inclined  can  not  be  compelled  to  look  upon 
the  miles  of  land  sodden  with  human  blood  and 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying;  to  see  women 
bearing  in  their  violated  bodies  the  children  of 
the  next  generation;  to  know  that  a  nation  that 
goes  to  war  goes  to  rot. 

Among  the  fallacies  of  the  old  military  patri- 
otism is  that  of  the  chivalry  of  war.  For 
answer  to  this  we  look  to  the  man  who  re- 
turns from  the  war  to  find  his  home  has  been 


invaded,  his  wife  and  daughters  victimized,  his 
old  mother  brutally  murdered. 

No  event  of  this  epoch-making  year  has 
added  so  unique  a  page  to  the  history  of  the 
world  as  the  birth  of  the  Woman's  Peace 
Party.  This  organization  fairly  leaped  into 
existence,  as  though  impelled  by  some  mighty 
unseen  power.  It  marks  the  first  organized 
protest  by  woman  against  the  slaughter  of  her 
offspring.  Its  object  is  to  enlist  all  women  in 
arousing  the  nations  to  respect  the  sacred.ness 
of  human  life  and  abolish  war. 

Briefly,  its  plan  has  been  to  stop  the  present 
war  through  a  conference  of  neutral  nations 
sitting  in  continual  mediation  until  some  peace 
plan  might  be  evolved  that  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  nations  and  then  through  interna- 
tional co-operation,  agree  upon  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  the  nationalization  of  their  manu- 
facture, the  creating  of  an  international  legisla- 
tive body  and  world  court  of  justice,  with  an 
international  police  to  substitute  armies  and 
navies. 

This  is  no  Utopian  dream.     What  woman 
has  accomplished  in  suffrage  and  prohibition 
gives  us  faith  in  the  woman  soul  that  responds  to 
the  tortured  cry  of  humanity,  and  we  believe 
that  she  will  never  cease  her  labors  until — 
"The  War  drutr.s  heal  no  longer,  and  the 
battle  flag  is  furled 
In  the  parliament  of  men,  the  federa- 
tion of  the  World." 

"t-^  't-' 

CHINA  TODAY 

The  Seattle  papers  bring  us  word  of  the  great 
success  of  Mrs.  Ralph  Alden  Frost's  lectures 
there.  She  gave  her  lecture  "China  Today"  be- 
fore the  Sunset  Club,  and  in  her  talk  which  was 
simple  and  direct,  she  tells  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Republic,  the  personality  of 
Yuan  Shi  Kai,  his  habits  and  his  methods  of 
administration. 

Mrs.  Frost's  compelling  personality  is  a 
valuable  accompaniment  to  her  charming  man- 
ner of  speech,  her  lively  wit  and  her  great  de- 
scriptive powers.  Wherever  she  lives,  she  gets 
the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  brings  away  with 
her  a  fund  of  information  which  is  stored  care- 
fully in  her  capable  brain  and  produced  with 
intelligence  and  discernment  when  occasion 
arises  for  her  to  entertain  her  audiences  with 
tales  of  her  wide  travels  and  experiences. 
Every^woman  is  fortunate  in  being  among  the 
first  in  San  Francisco  to  know  Mrs.  Frost,  and 
we  can  promise  our  readers  some  splendid 
articles  from  her  gifted  pen. 
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Alanna,  vou  k^oiv  not  the  infinite  sadness 
That   dwells  in   the  soul  of  an  exile,  away 
From  the  lands  of  her  fathers,  for  countless 
long  ages 

Since  Scota  and  Danaan  engaged  in  the  fray. 

You  smile  when  I  tell  you  of  royal  Milessian, 
From  Herman  and  Free,  sprung  heroic  mould. 
Whose    deeds    of    great    valor    and  god-li{e 
achievement 

No  land  may  boast  nobler,   more  valiant  or 
bold. 

You  doubt  when  I  claim  for  that  Isle  o'er  the 
ocean 

Great  scholarship,  art  and  the  lore  of  the  sl(ies. 
On  the  laws  of  the  Brehan  the  proud  con- 
stitution 

Of   England   Was   founded   and   hence  came 
its  rise. 

The   great  Alfred  could  boast   of   our  Isles 

high  distinction; 
St.  Bernard  of  Clairveaux  from  Saint  Malachy, 

too. 

And  the  wise  Charlemagne,  to  his  court  and 
his  college 

Went  scholars  from  Erin,  so  famed,  not  a  few. 

Your  wise  look  °f  humor,  I  oft  note,  Alanna, 
When  chiefs  and  their  clans  mal(e  our  long 

evening's  theme. 

And  I  know  that  between  us  the  Rockies  high 

mountains 

Divide  our  hearts'  pulses  from  source  to  the 
stream. 


You  can  boast  of  a  line  that  swings  back  to 
the  ages. 

Ere  Solomon   built  free   with   his   cedar  and 
gold. 

Ere  Solon  of  Athens  his  wisdom  imparled 
Lycurgus  to  Sparta  his  code  did  unfold. 


(1  (Gi^^jlMrr^ 


(girl  1jD'</s  misi  'LMa  Axb  Da^ 

Bv  Ellen  Dwver  Donovan 


You  laugh  when  I  tell  you  your  line's  long 
descended 

And  Taras  high  /fings  one  time  boasted  your 
name, 

Clanmaenois  is  their  abbey,  Eugenian  of  lineage. 
Who  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  famed  Liah  Fade. 


Mr;.    Ellen    D.  Donovan 

Ere  Pericles  handled  the  coin  from  far  Delos, 
And  built  to  the  glory  of  gods  and  of  men. 
With  Pentellic  marble  and  tusks  of  the  jungle 
And  bronzes  and  gold  that  our  age  may  not 
been. 

Do   I   blame   you,   Alanna,    if   birthright  of 
freedom 

Dims  your  vision  of  feelings,  so  dear  to  nip 
soul? 

No,  acorra,  I,  too,  love  with  deathless  devotion 
This  land  of  the  poppy,  of  sunshine,  my  goal. 


I  love  every  breath  of  those  far  Western  breezes. 
This  Wondrous  fair  clime,  its  blue  skies  and  its 
shore. 

The  meadows  of  gold  and  the  blue  of  the  lupin 
And  rivers  that  flow  thru  rich  valleys  of  store. 

I  have  climed  her  great  heights,  have  roamed 

thru  her  lowlands. 
Her  slopes,  in  her  glens,  by  the  seashore  and 

pine. 

O'er  that  lake  in  the  mountain  where  nature 
exhausted 

Her   beauties,    her    charms,    her    rare  colors 
divine. 

O'er  slopes  of  Yosemite  I've  climed  and  I've 
Wandered, 

Her  snoW-mottled  peaks,  the  fair  valley  below; 
The  lake  in  her  bosom  I've  joyed  in  its  snnling; 
Her  glory  of  falls,  who  may  tell,  passing  so? 

I  love  every  sod  of  this  fair  Land  of  Promise, 
Of  milk  ond  of  honey  and  gold  of  the  corn. 
Gifts  of  the  wine  that  could  Horace  but  sample 
His  odes  on  falerntan  no  page  would  adorn. 

Yes,    Alanna,    /    love    every    sod    round  us 
smiling 

A  Welconie  and  cheer  to  the  exile's  lone  heart. 
Not  e'en  you  of  my  bosom,  the  nursed  in  its 
keeping. 

May  k'^ow  its  deep  meamng,  more  true,  from 
the  start. 

But  don't   blame   me,   Alanna,   if  oft  in  the 
dreaming, 

I  live  in  the  cot  where  my  cradle  swung  low. 
Love  I  less  the  charmed  gold  cup,  prize  less 

its  sweet  nectar. 
If  symbol  of  Trinity  I  ne'er  can  forego. 
I  soon  shall  be  going  ma  gragal,  ma  lanna. 
But  far  from  the  land  where  my  forefatliers  lie. 
Shall  I  rest  for  the  ages,  aery  in  my  dead 

heart. 

For  lost  sight  of  those  shores  'ere  the  Reaper 
Was  nigh. 


KATE   DOUGLAS   WIGGIN,  as 
the  world  knows  Mrs.  George  Riggs, 
popular   author   of   "Rebecca"  and 
many  other  charnning  stories,  visited 
San  Francisco  in  November,  after  an  absence 
of  nearly  twenty  years. 

In  her  flower-filled  room  at  the  C  lift  Hotel 
Mrs.  Riggs  told  her  friends  how  happy  she 
was  to  be  here  again  and  she  talked  about 
the  old  days  of  her  kindergarten  in  Silver 
street,  and  some  of  her  reminiscences  of  "So- 
ciety South  of  Market  Street"  in  those  days 
awakened  sweet  memories  in  the  hearts  of  her 
hearers  who  have  kept  close  friends  with  this 


gifted  writer  during  the  years  she  has  been 
mounting  the  ladder  of  fame  and  made  for 
herself  an  international  reputation. 

Mrs.  Riggs'  ability  as  a  writer  is  but  one  of 
her  gifts.  She  has  marked  dramatic  talent  and 
at  one  time  had  aspirations  for  the  stage.  She 
is  one  of  the  pioneers  of  kindergartening  in  this 
country.  Her  success  in  this  work  and  the 
thoroughness  with  which  she  executed  her  ideas 
have  given  to  her  books  the  note  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  their  greatest  charm.  And  the  de- 
lightful humor  that  characterizes  her  writing 
has  endeared  her  to  her  readers  everywhere. 

Quotations  from  Rebecca  have  become 
household  words.  Her  pink  parasol,  "the  most 
precious  thing  in  life,  but  a  great  care,"  is  loved 


by  us  all.  Mrs.  Riggs  herself  sometimes  quotes 
Rebecca.  When  asked  about  her  present  plans 
she  said  she  would  be  in  San  Francisco  for 
several  weeks,  with  occasional  little  journeys 
hereabouts — just  short  ones,  but  "it  15  a  journey 
if  you  take  a  nightgown"  she  added  and  we 
all  laughed,  recalling  immediately  Rebecca's 
wonderful  stage  trip  to  her  aunts. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  had  the  pleasure 
of  entertaining  Mrs.  Riggs  at  luncheon  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dering  gave  a  dinner  in 
her  honor.  A  large  number  of  distinguished 
guests  met  Mrs.  Riggs  on  both  occasions.  1  he 
Century  and  Monday  Clubs  gave  her  recep- 
tions at  which  the  guest  of  honor  read  several 
of  her  own  stories. 


EV  ERYWOM  AN 
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When  I  met  Madame  Modjeska  at  Mrs. 
Judah's  she  was  a  vision  of  beauty  and  grace. 
It  was  in  1872  and  I  had  called  on  Mrs. 
Judah  at  the  nucleus  where  now  stands  the 
office  of  the  "Examiner."  Mrs.  Judah  was  on 
the  steamer  with  us,  from  Panama  in   1 852. 

When  Mme.  Modjeska  came  in,  I  thought 
her  a  Creole,  her  manner,  grace,  complexion, 
dress,  of  black  velvet  moet  beaded  passemen- 
terie and  large  black  velvet  hat  with  drooping 
plume.  She  was  a  picture.  In  speaking  to 
us  she  said  she  had  a  son  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Mrs.  Judah  said,  "You  do  not  look  any  older 
than  that  yourself."  "Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  "I 
am  thirty-two."  Her  card  was  "Countess 
Bozenta,"  as  strangers  found  "Modjeska" 
hard  to  pronounce.  She  spoke  English  quite 
well,  and  took  Mrs.  Judah's  advice,  instead 
of  lessons  at  stated  hours,  take  an  intel- 
ligent lady  as  a  companion.  She  was 
studying  "Adrienne  Lecouvreur"  and  spoke 
of  one  difficult  sentence,  "when  the  gentlemen 
cam.e  to  her  rescue,  and  their  four  swords  were 
unsheathed."  I  can  see  dear  Mrs.  Judah 
repeating  those  words  slowly  "They  are  diffi- 
cult." 

I  left  as  Mrs.  Judah  once  said  Mrs.  Light- 
ner  knows  when  to  come  and  when  to  go.  I 
saw  her  often  afterwards  in  her  home  on  Capp 
Street  near  Twenty-fourth  Street.  Many  actors 
and  actresses  came  there,  and  I  always  left 
as  soon  as  I  could,  feeling  they  had  taken 
some  trouble  and  time  to  come  out  by  the 
Mission  Street  horse  car,  which  we  thought 
was  a  grand  improvement  on  the  old  omnibus. 

I  went  home  enthusiatic  about  Mme.  Mod- 


Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur:  What  a  splendid 
ovation  our  friend  Charles  Phillips  has  had! 
His  play  "The  Divine  Friend"  is  a  master- 
piece and  he  deserves  all  the  praise  that  is 
being  showered  upon  him.  He  once  said  to 
me  that  he  got  his  inspiration  from  Madame 
Helena  Modjeska,  and  this  brought  to  my 
mind  some  delightful  memories,  which  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  have  for  your  paper. 
Your  sincere  friend, 

Elizabeth  G.  Lightner. 


jeska  and  we  w'ent  the  opening  night;  house 
crowded,  performance  splendid,  death  scene 
a  revelation.  Seated  in  chair  in  full  view, 
poisoned  by  a  bouquet  sent  by  a  rival.  She 
said  clearly  "And  their  four  swords  were  un- 
sheathed." 

At  rehearsal  all  actors  were  charmed,  and 
Harry  Edwards  said  she  was  "the  most  lis- 
some creature"  he  ever  met.  As  usual,  when 
I  heard  an  unusual  word  I  looked  in  the  dic- 
tionary, and  the  quotation  w'as  "As  lissome  as 
a  hazel  wand,"  from  Tennyson.  I  always 
remembered  it. 

She  played  "Delilah,"  who  married  an  art- 
ist and  ruined  his  career.  She  was  handi- 
capped by  her  lover,  Thomas  Keane,  who 
as  critic  of  the  day  said  "was  never  at  home 
in  a  dress  coat,"  he  had  so  long  worn  toga 
and  fine  m  Roman  characters.  My  husband 
saw  him  in  Dr.  Cassis  in  "A  Trip  to  the 
Moon  '  and  said  he  was  really  funny,  but  I 
could  scarcely  believe  it.  This  opportunity 
came  by  John  McCullough's  illness;   he  too 


was  never  an  effective  lover;  but  Lawrence 
Barrett  was  perfection  as  an  enthusiastic  ardent 
lover  in  "Divorce,"  etc. 

Mme.  Modjeska  had  a  most  successful  tour 
East  and  on  her  return  played  "Adrienne 
Lecouvreur"  as  exquisitely  as  before,  but  we 
were  amused  when  she  said,  "And  the  four 
drer)>  their  swords" — "unsheathed"  was  evi- 
dently too  difficult. 

There  were  many  plays  at  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  and  the  best  stock  company 
in  America.  Among  them  was  "As  You 
Like  It" — unforgettable — whole  cast — scenery 
— Mme.  Modjeska,  the  California  Singing 
Quartette  and  splendid  tenor,  Joseph  Magim, 
who  sang  "What  shall  he  have  who  killed 
the  deer."     His  voice  could  not  be  surpassed. 

I  saw  Mme.  Modjeska  years  afterward  in 
San  Jose  in  the  auditorium,  poor  scenery,  no 
singing,  but  she  was  peerless.  This  play  was 
given  in  Agricultural  Park,  audience  on 
benches,  through  the  trees,  for  a  charitable 
purpose.  All  was  beautiful — Walter  Hodges, 
Orlando;  Virginia  Calhoun,  charming  Rosa- 
lind. After  much  fatigue  and  many  rehear- 
sals, but  little  money  was  made  and  with 
characteristic  California  generosity  whole  per- 
formances was  repeated  to  excellent  returns 
for  the  object. 

It  seems  as  if  those  were  the  days  of  ro- 
mance. The  Blish  colony  near  Los  Angeles 
— Henri  Sinkiwitz — every  movement  was 
watched  with  interest,  all  interested  in  the 
beautiful  woman  whose  power  for  doing  good 
was  immense.  These  are  "pictures  that  hang 
on  memory's  walls. 


The  following  simple  straightforward  article 
speaks  plainly  for  itself.  It  shows  the  feelings 
of  an  American  girl  over  what  is  a  palpable 
injustice.  As  far  as  We  can  see,  there  is  no 
reason  wh))  girls  in  domestic  life  should  be  set 
apart  and  called  "servants"- — a  name  thor- 
oughly obnoxious  to  them,  inasmuch  as  no  other 
form  of  work  carries  with  it  what  is  felt,  by 
all  who  engage  in  /'/,  to  bear  a  suggestion  of 
reproach. 

It  is  true,  in  this  country,  we  all  serve  in 
some  capacity  or  other,  and  the  better  the  serv- 
ice, usually  the  happier  we  are;  but  this  is  not 
a  sermon,  and  the  facts  are,  people  differentiate 
all  loo  much  about  the  grade  of  service  in 
which  We  are  occupied. 

There  is  no  good  reason — in  fad  there  are 
many  bad  ones — why  a  girl  in  domestic  sci- 
ence should  not  have  her  nark  placed  on  as 
systematic  a  basis  as  any  other  form  of  service. 


and  we  hope  the  Legislature  will  take  this  un- 
der advisement  and  make  an  end  of  the  fool- 
ish, snobbish  trimmings  by  which  tradition  sur- 
rounds one  of  our  very  important  sciences;  for, 
as  some  wise  man  said:  "We  can  live  with- 
out learning;  We  can  live  without  books;  but 
civilized  man  cannot  live  without  cooks." 

■  -i*  ■  ■A*  ■  ■i.w 
■■y  ^ 

Dear  Everywoman: 

What  a  pity  that  the  servant  question  can- 
not be  settled  once  and  for  all,  now  that 
women  have  the  vote  and  the  management  of 
the  house!  In  many  houses  the  term  'servant' 
is  correctly  used,  although  I  ask  you  why  the 
term  should  be  applied  to  this  particular  kind 
of  work?  But  only  too  frequently  do  the  help 
toil  and  slave  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night,  without  any  time  for  rest  or  reflection. 
No  matter  hew  faithfully  and  untiringly  they 
may  do  their  work,  no  matter  how  much  they 


may  accomplish,  they  are  never  supposed  to 
have  an  idle  moment. 

If  persons  really  interested  in  the  subject 
of  poor  help  and  not  enough  help,  will  just 
look  closely  into  it,  they  will  see  the  reason 
that  so  few  good  and  capable  women  are  will- 
ing to  take  this  kind  of  work.  It  is  because  of 
the  long,  long  hours  which  never  seem  to  end. 
And  the  half-day  once  in  two  weeks — what  is 
that  but  an  aggravation? 

Ask  your  readers  if  they  do  not  think  that 
every  woman  and  girl  who  works  hard  at 
domestic  service  should  have  one  whole  day 
to  herself  out  ot  the  seven.  And  if  they  don't 
— why  don't  they?  If  they  do,  it  will  be  easy 
for  them  to  make  it  possible. 

Yours  respectfully. 

An  American  Girl. 
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D2i  'Li-Is  ill  S'saiaji'si'l 


GREAT  as  are  the  influences  of  the 
Sun,  no  less  so  are  the  influences 
of  the  Moon.  Note  the  wonder  ful 
and  never  ceasing  movements  of  the 
ocean,  the  perpetual  flux  and  reflux  of  the 
sea  which  we  commonly  call  tides,  and  think 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  great  and  powerful 
body  of  water  obedient  to  the  strong  attractive 
Moon  which  rules  it  with  an  mcrease  or  dim- 
inution of  force  in  proportion  as  she  appears 
in  strength  or  weakness.  This  influence  is  so 
universally  admitted  and  so  peculiar  to  that 
luminary  that  it  establishes  the  doctrme  that 
we  contend  for. 

Luna,  from  which  we  get  lunatics,  for 
those  unfortunates  who  have  their  fits  of 
lunacy  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  Moon 
increases  in  light  and  motion. 

Those  born  between  April  2 1  st  and  May 
2 1  st,  while  the  sun  is  passing  through  the 
sign  Taurus,  as  it  appears  from  our  point  of 
observation.  Fhe  natives  of  this  sign  agree 
with,  and  work  well  beside  and  in  association 
with  Aries  people,  but  their  course  of  study 
should  be  individual,  and  their  disposition 
must  be  reckoned  with,  both  with  reference  to 
yielding  obedience  and  appealing  to  their  love 
nature  and  their  sense  of  honor,  while  their 
ambition  should  be  stimulated  and  their  natural 
phlegmatic  normal  nature  must  be  controlled. 
Unless  opposed  by  some  other  conditions,  these 
natures  are  looking  for  the  good  things  of  life 
in  a  material  way.  We  must  not  place  before 
them  tasks  that  require  much  ingenuity,  but 
give  them  lessons  in  the  practical  affairs  of 
business  methods  that  are  easily  understood  and 
they  will  work  out  in  an  earnest,  persistent, 
patient  and  plodding  way  a  most  satisfactory 
result,  whether  it  be  in  manual  directions  or  in 
the  business  office. 

Taurus  people  have  a  remarkable  head  for 
financial  problems  and  management,  especially 
when  they  are  public  servants  and  financial 
agents;  hence  their  education,  especially  males, 
should  be  directed  particularly  along  such  lines; 
that  is,  the  financial  managements  of  affairs. 
There  is  necessity,  however,  for  remembering 
that  Venus  rules  this  sign,  and  if  there  is  an 
attraction  to  the  artistic  or  musical  qualities, 
this  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the 
adaptation.  One  great  virtue  of  the  1  aurus 
nature  is  that  these  natives  do  not  let  small 
things  disturb  them. 

Persons  born  between  April  21st  and  May 
21st,  those  who  come  under  the  influence  of 
the  Sun  in  Gemini,  whose  ruler  is  the  mental 
planet  Mercury,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the 
"Winged  Messenger  of  Thought,"  we  have  to 
deal  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  signs  of 
the  zodiac, — the  sign  of  intellectuality,  dualistic 
in  temperament  and  mental  power,  so  that  they 
go  from  one  thing  or  trend  of  mind  to  an- 
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other  quickly;  versatile  in  their  adaptation  to 
surroundings,  loving  variety  of  thought  as  well 
as  occupation,  and  well  equipped  for  the 
quick  use  of  hands  and  fingers  in  some  in- 
tellectual occupation. 

All  these  qualities  combined  make  the  edu- 
cation a  nice  problem,  but  we  find  more 
Gemini  people  than  those  of  any  other  sign 
up  to  Virgo  who  should  be  given  the  largest 
opportunity  for  university  education. 

We  must  remember  that  compensation  is  the 
law  of  nature,  and  so  there  is  danger  of  an 
exhaustion    of   vitality    through   this  excessive 
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nervous  application  of  the  mind,  and  this  is 
more  often  shown  through  the  fact  that  anatom- 
ically Gemini  rules  the  lungs,  as  well  as  the 
arms,  hands  and  fingers,  and  so  the  nerves  and 
bronchial  tubes  must  be  guarded.  The  study 
of  political  economy,  history,  government 
methods,  languages  and  literature  are  the  mosi 
inrportant,  for  more  Gemini  people  become 
connected  with  public  work  as  officers,  lec- 
turers, lawyers,  editors  and  journalists,  or 
reach  a  position  where  such  qualifications  are 
necessary  than  any  other  employment,  and  the 
highest  adaptation  is  what  we  are  after.  There 
are  mechanical  and  commercial  directions  in 
which  these  people  excel.  It  is  an  airy  sign, 
and  we  must  recognize  that  what  revolves  or 
goes  through  the  air  belongs  to  Gemini,  es- 
pecially as  to  railroading  and  travel  in  rail- 
roads or  other  vehicles,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment service,  Postoffice  especially, — as  Gemini 
rules  our  country  and  represents  in  the  natal 


chart  the  application  of  the  mind  to  writings 
and  short  journeys. 

Cancer  follows  this  sign  between  June  21st 
and  July  21st  and  brings  association  with 
liquids  and  food  preparations,  because  anatom- 
ically Cancer  rules  the  stomach.  It  is  more 
of  a  commercial  than  a  mechanical  sign,  cal- 
culated to  bring  combinations  and  concoctions. 
Such  people  do  well  as  druggists,  dealers  in 
confectionery,  soda  water,  etc.,  and  retail 
clerking  in  a  chemical  direction.  In  com- 
mercial life,  grocers  and  dealers  in  food  pre- 
parations, either  as  manufacturers  of  such,  or 
in  dispensing  them  as  hotel  proprietors,  stewards, 
traveling  salesmen;  again  as  compilers,  imi- 
tators, and  so  the  dramatic  art  is  an  adapta- 
tion. 

The  study  of  history,  rhetoric  and  compo- 
sition are  desirable,  and  the  art  of  dealing  suc- 
cessfully with  the  masses.  Self-confidence  must 
be  taught.  As  this  sign  is  the  natural  ruler 
of  the  Fourth  House,  real  estate  business  oc- 
cupies the  attention  of  many  Cancer  people. 

From  July  2 1  st  to  August  2 1  st  the  Sun 
passes  through  Leo,  a  far  different  sign  to 
deal  with,  for  like  Taurus,  it  is  a  fixed  sign 
and  persons  born  under  it  are  difficult  to 
manage,  for  there  is  a  great  amount  of  in- 
dependence and  determination.  We  find  these 
people  in  a  larger  variety  of  occupations  and 
positions  than  most  any  other  sign.  Self-con- 
fidence and  self-reliance  are  prominent,  with  a 
love  nature  that  may  make  or  ruin.  As  pro- 
moters of  large  enterprises  the  drama  is  a 
fruitful  course  of  occupation.  Music  and  art 
claim  many.  The  education  should  include 
poetry,  anatomy  and  physiology,  gold  mining, 
assaying.  Thoroughness  will  be  acquired  nat- 
urally. As  many  Leo  people  hold  public 
office,  it  is  well  that  they  be  taught  civil  gov- 
ernment very  thoroughly. 

Next  comes  Virgo,  August  2 1  st  to  Sep- 
tember 21st,  the  natural  sign  of  the  Sixth 
House,  which  is  the  house  of  servants  and 
service,  sickness  and  doctors  and  nurses, — of 
small  animals,  apartments,  and  one  of  the  two 
signs  ruled  by  the  planet  Mercury.  We  will 
only  consider  the  features  of  this  sign,  which 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  adaptable  educa- 
tion— this  covers  a  very  wide  range  both  in 
the  mental  capacity  and  in  the  professional 
and  commercial  world.     There  are  two  points 

10  which  we  will  call  your  attention,  the  first 
is  the  study  of  books,  and  the  second,  a 
storage  for  food.  The  first  brings  out  the 
studious  quality  of  the  sign,  and  we  find  more 
school  teachers  either  born  with  the  Sun  or 
Ascendant  in  the  sign  Virgo,  or  that  sign  in 

11  e  Pifth  House  (school  and  children).  Virgo 
people  make  excellent  school  teachers;  hence 

(Continued  on  page  30, 
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RUPERT  BROOKE 

EVER^  ONE  who  reads  English  poetry 
would  be  reading  the  poetry  that  Ru- 
pert Brooke  has  written,  even  if  the 
great  war  had  never  been  and  if 
Brooke  had  not  died;  but  very  many  people, 
now,  to  whom  verse  is  an  unfamiliar  form, 
will  feel  friendlier  to  it  and  to  poets  for  the 
sake  of  the  soldier  who  wrote: 

"If  I  should  die,  think  only  this  of  me: 
That  there's  some  corner  of  a  foreign 
field 

That  is  forever  England." 


The  whole  poetic  episode  of  Brooke's  liff 
and  death  is  universally,  irresistibly  appealing 
and  the  world  west  of  the  Western  Front  rings 
with  his  praises.  Everyone  loves  to  write 
about  him;  to  tell  of  his  youth  and  his  beauty; 
of  how  he  loved  England;  of  how  glad  he  was 
to  be  alive  and  how  glad  to  die — for  England. 

More  than  even  the  grave  of  Shelley  will 
Rupert  Brooke's  grave  on  the  Island  of  Scyros 
in  the  Aegean  Sea  be  a  shrine  to  English  pil- 
grims, for  Englishmen  love  to  feel  that  in  the 
perfect  flower  of  his  life  was  embodied  the 
very  spirit  that  is  England.  He  is  an  ex- 
pression of  what  England  means.  In  his  heri- 
tage, in  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  he  had 
the  best  that  England  has  to  give  her  sons 
and  he  gave  back  the  best  he  had  to  England. 

Brooke  was  born  at  Rugby,  the  son  of  a 
master  in  the  great  school;  his  were  the  tradi- 
tions that  England  cherishes,  his  loves  were 
the  things  that  England  loves.  He  tells  about 
them  in  "The  Great  Lover."  The  simplicity 
of  his  ways,  the  bravery  nad  beauty  of  his 
body,  the  gentleness  and  strength  of  his  heart, 
the  sweetness  and  purity  of  his  passions  and 
his  instant  answer  to  England's  need  of  him; 
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these  things  are  what  England  best  loves  to  give 
and  to  receive.  Besides  that,  England  glories 
in  her  poets  and  her  soldiers  and  both  these 
splendors  shone  in  young  Brooke.  To  have 
all  these  things  expressed  perfectly  and  dra- 
matically in  what  one  young  man  was  and  in 
what  he  said  and  did  is  incalculably  precious 
to  English  men  and  women  in  these  grave  days. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  presses  printing 
English  teem  with  the  poems  and  the  praises  of 
Rupert  Brooke. 

His  poetry  is  sometimes  perfect;  such  as  this: 
THE  HILL 
Breathless,  we  flung  us  on  the  windy  hill. 

Laughed  in  the  sun,  and  kissed  the  lovely 
grass. 

\  ou  said,  "Through  glory  and  ecstasy  we 
pass ; 

Wind,  sun,  and  earth  remain,  the  birds  sing  still. 
When  we  are  old,  are  old  ..."  "And  when 
we  die 

All's  over  that  is  ours;  and  life  burns  on 
Through  other  lovers,  other  lips,"  said  I, 
— "Heart  of  my  heart,  our  heaven  is  now,  is 
won! " 

"We  are  Earth's  best,  that  learnt  her  lesson 
here. 

Life  is  our  cry.    We  have  kept  the  faith!  " 
we  said; 

"We  shall  go  down  with  unreluctant  tread 
Rose-crowned  into  the  darkness!"  .   .   .  Proud 
we  were. 

And  laughed,  that  had  such  brave,  true  things 
to  say. 

— And  then  you  suddenly  cried,  and  turned 
away. 

4*     ^  =2* 

WITTER  BYNNER 

There  is  no  "little  corner  that  is  forever 
England"  in  The  New  World  of  which  Mr. 
Witter  Bynner  sings  his  dreams.  He  is  the 
poet  of  Peace,  of  Democracy,  of  Equality  and 
his  world  is  All  of  Life.  His  poem  is  dedi- 
cated to  Celia  and  the  second  canto  beautifully 
begins : 

"Where  are  you  bound,  O  solemn  voyager?  " 
She  laughed  one  day  and  asked  me  in  her 
mirth: 

"Where  are  you  from? 
Why  are  you  come?" 

The  questions  beat  like  tapping  of  a  drum; 

And  how  could  I  be  dumb, 

I  who  have  bugles  in  me?  Fast 

The  answer  blew  to  her. 

For  all  my  breath  was  worth  .... 

"As  a  bird  comes  by  grace  of  spring. 

You  are  my  journey  and  my  wing — - 

And  into  your  heart,  O  Celia, 

My  heart  has  flown,  to  sing 

Solemn  and  long 

A  most  undaunted  song." 
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\  et  chiefly  in  "  The  New  World"  is  the 
spirit  of  America  glorified.  He  returns  to 
America  again  and  again,  though  his  faith 
sees  so  far  that  it  is  rather  hope  than  faith 
and  his  prophecy  is  so  bright  that  it  is  a  vision. 

His  verse  is  so  untrammeled  that  it  appears 
to  obey  no  law,  so  true  to  its  own  melody 
that  it  needs  none.  He  will  make  you  think 
of  Browning,  by  his  mingling  of  casual  and 
commonplace  phrases  with  most  poetic  words 
in  verse  so  musical  that  you  think  again  of 
Browning  and  remember  that  his  verse  wasn't 
always  so.  Bynner  eagerly  acknowledges  his 
debt  to  Walt  Whitman  and  pays  him  complete 
tribute : 

"Walt  Whitman,   by   his  perfect  friendliness 
Has  let  me  guess  .... 
That  I  in  every  man  and  he  in  me. 
Together  making  God,  are  gradually  creating 

whole 
1  he  single  soul.  " 

Women  will  exalt  Witter  Bynner  as  the  poet 
of  feminism  and  pacifists  will  claim  him  as  their 
own. 

"Little  by  little  we,  whose  fathers  fought 
Impassioned,  are  ashamed 
Of  the  familiar  thought 
That  waste  of  blood  is  honorable  feud; 
Little   by   little   from   the   wondering  land 
The  agitation  and  the  he  of  war 
Shall  pass;  for  in  the  heart  disclaimed 
Murder  shall  be  abandoned  by  the  hand. 
And  while  there  grows  a  fellowship  of  un- 
shed blood 
To  stop  the  wound  and  heal  the  scar 
Of  time,  with  sudden  glorious  aptitude 
Woman  assumes  her  part." 

In  these  several  ways  do  Brooke  and  Bynner 
differ,  but  these  are  lesser  matters,  of  opinion, 
mostly,  and  of  affections,  sprung  from  circum- 
stance. In  the  high  heaven  of  poetry  they 
are  at  home  together  and  would  equally  re- 
joice in  this,  though  it  happened  to  Bynner 
to  write  it  at  the  close  of  "The  New  World": 

There  is  a  hill  of  hills 
That  holds  my  heart  on  high  and  stills 
All  other  sound 
Than  joy. 

Robins  and  thrushes,  whip-poor-wills 
And   morning-sparrows   ring  it  round 
With  echoes.     Waterfalls  abound 
And  many  streams  convoy 
1  he  breath  of  music.    I  have  found 
A  hill-path  rising  sudden  on  a  city-street. 
Out  of  a  quarrel,  out  of  black  despair, 
And  climbed  it  with  my  winged  feet. 
It  hurries  me  above 
All  this  illusion,  all  these  ills. 
It  rises  quickly  to  the  shining  air. 
.    .    .    .  Celia,  I  hear  you  on  the  hill  of  hills, 
Announcing  love." 
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IT  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the 
principles  of  the  peace  movement  should 
be  clearly  understood.  They  are  not 
clearly  understood.  Rather  they  are  mis- 
represented widely,  and  they  are  attacked  bit- 
terly. These  misrepresentations  and  attacks 
are  often  made  by  highly  intelligent  persons.  Ii 
is  impossible  briefly  to  enumerate  all  of  these 
misrepresentations  and  attacks.  I  will  mention 
a  few  and  briefly  state  my  answer  to  each. 

"By  ignoring  the  importance  of  force  the 
pacifists  forget  the  importance  of  establishing 
a  sanction  for  international  law."  The  answer 
to  this  is  that  the  pacifists  base  their  whole 
movement  upon  the  only  hopeful  sanction  of 
international  law,  the  only  real  and  ultimate 
sanction,  namely  the  sanction  of  public  opinion. 
Hugo  Grotius,  the  father  of  international  law, 
stated  his  view  that  the  sanction  of  interna- 
tional law  is  based  in  nature.  There  have  bcei- 
those  who  held  that,  since  there  is  no  com- 
pelling force  behind  international  law,  therefore 
international  law  can  not  be  binding. 

PuflendorfT  and  Hobbes  were  of  this  opinion. 
There  are  those  who  place  the  sanction  of  in- 
ternational law  in  the  common  consent,  in  the 
customs,  decisions,  awards,  and  laws  of  men, 
that  is  to  say,  in  humanity  or  public  opinion. 
Bynkershoek  ably  defended  this  last  view.  Mr. 
Elihu  Root,  Dr.  James  Brown  Scott,  anJ 
others  place  the  sanction  for  international  law 
in  public  opinion.  It  is  this  last  view  to  which 
the  American  Peace  Society  subscribes.  The 
pacifists  are  perfectly  clear  about  the  problem 
of  sanction. 

"The  present  world  war  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  th'e  policies  of  the  pacifists  are  untenable." 
The  obvious  answer  to  this  charge  is  that  it  is 
not  a  statement  of  fact.  The  policies  of  the 
pacifists  have  unfortunately  received  heretofore 
scant  attention  from  the  nations  now  at  war. 
The  policies  of  the  European  nations  may  be 
summarized  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot:  "There  is  no  government  and  no  court 
in  the  world  which  does  not  rest  ultimately  or. 
force."  Since  this  has  been  the  supreme  polity 
of  the  nations  now  at  war,  we  are  justified  in 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  that  policy  which  ha.v 
failed.  The  principles  of  force,  not  the  pri.i- 
ciples  of  law,  have  tumbled  the  world  into  \v:x\. 

"The  peace  societies  have  no  plan  for  the 
solution  of  the  problem  of  war,  at  lea:;l  any 
plan  that  is  at  all  promising."  The  reply  to 
this  is  that  the  peace  societies  have  a  plan, 
and  that  it  is  promising.  They  have  had  this 
plan  for  nearly  a  century.  The  plan  is  that 
there  shall  be  an  organization  of  the  nations 
which  shall  function  as  a  substitute  for  intfi- 
national  war.  Laws  must  supplant  the  anarchy 
of  the  world.     The  details  of  this  plan  were 
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first  specifically  set  forth  by  William  Ladd, 
founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society,  in  his 
essay  entitled  "A  Congress  of  Nations."  In 
this  essay  Mr.  Ladd  forecast  essentially  all 
that  has  been  accomplished  at  The  Hague  in 
1899  and  in  1907.  A  juridicial  union  of  the 
nations,  interfering  with  the  autonomy  of  none. 


Artluir    Dering  C'all 


but  staling  and  interpreting  international  justice 
for  all,  that  is  the  plan.  We  already  have  a 
court  of  arbitration  which  has  demonstrated  its 
practicability  and  serviceability  repeatedly.  I  he 
nations  of  the  world  agreed  in  principle  lo  the 
international  supreme  court  at  the  second  Hague 
conference.  The  opponents  of  the  peace 
movement  need  lo  study  their  lesson  more  ciire- 
fully. 

"  Fhe  pacifists  believe  in  disarmament,  in 
peace  at  any  price,  and  are  therefore  an  un- 
patriotic and  dangerous  group."  1  he  an.swer 
to  this  charge  is  simple:     It  is  not  true. 

"Wars  always  have  been  and  always  will 
be."  The  answer  to  this  is  that  wars  are  made 
by  men.  What  is  made  by  men  can  be  stoppt.l 
being  made.  War  has  been  condemned  bj 
every  genuine  leader  of  humanity.  Jefferson  call- 
ed it  "the  greatest  of  human  evils";  Emerson, 
"an  epidemic  of  insanity."  War  runs  counter  to 
the  laws  of  life  and  right-reason.  War  is 
therefore  doomed  to  cease.  I  he  principles  ol 
life  and  justice  are  the  principles  of  peace. 


Peace  is  therefore  right,  and  what  is  right,  as 
God  lives,  shall  become  permanent. 

"GOOD-BY! " 
CLOSING  DAY 
Panama-Pacific    International  Exposition 
Saturday,  December  4,  1915 
San  Francisco,  Cai,  Dec.  8,  1915. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Francoeur,  Editor, 
Everyrvoman  Magazine, 
Phelan  Building, 

San  Francisco,  California. 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

Once  more  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco 
have  proven  rvhat  they  can  accomplish  by  de- 
termination and  united  effort.  The  Exposi- 
tion attendance  of  approximately  460,000  on 
CLOSING  DAY,  December  4th,  Was  a 
record  that  reflects  immense  credit  on  each 
and  every  member  of  the  citizens'  committee 
which  undertook  to  make  this  day  the  greatest 
in  the  history  of  the  Exposition. 

You  Were  one  of  the  enthusiastic  workers 
for  this  great  cause,  and  I  know  that  your 
labors  contributed  in  a  very  large  measure  to 
insure  the  tremendous  attendance  on  CLOS- 
ING DAY.  As  chairman  of  the  General 
Committee,  I  desire  to  express  to  you  my 
Warmest  thanks  for  your  hearty  and  enthus- 
iastic co-operation. 

V ery  sincerely  yours, 

S.  G.  BUCKBEE, 
Chairman  General  Committee. 

'i*  'i* 

THE  EXPOSITION  IS  OVER 
Many  of  our  citizens  there  are  who  now, 
for  the  first  time  in  eight  months,  have  a  chance 
to  get  acquainted  with  their  own  city  again. 
F.  B.  Galindo's  "Vienna  Cafe"  at  171 
OTarrell  street,  is  one  of  the  good  places  that 
is  still  here,  and  it's  just  the  same  as  ever.  The 
prices,  the  quality  of  the  food,  the  excellence 
of  the  service,  and  the  quiet,  homelike  atmos- 
phere, remain  unchanged.  Here  is  a  place 
where  one  can  have  a  delicious  breakfast,  lunch, 
tea  or  dinner,  in  peace.  No  blaring  band  breaks 
brutally  into  one's  reverie  or  conversation.  Mr. 
Galindo  gives  his  personal  attention  to  every  de- 
tail of  his  establishment,  and  to  his  credit  be  it 
said  that  never  during  the  wild  weeks  of  the 
Exposition  did  he  raise  his  prices  nor  lower  the 
quality  of  his  food. 
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Ail  '^Jipuniiluii  'J'jia 

J  hoii  Dreamland  Cit^  hv  the  n>eslern  sea 
With  Soul  outreaching  toward  Humanity, 
In  Joy  that  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth 
May  find  in  thee  a  clue  to  higher  birth. 
Thy  face  uplifted  to  the  heavens  blue 
Aglorv  tvith  love  for  all  that's  good  and  true. 
In  luminous  towers  and  minarets  of  gold 
And  irredescent  halos  fold  on  fold. 
'Vironed  by  shafts  of  ever  changing  light 
Rose,  blue  and  crimson  blent  with  silvery  white; 
Garlands  of  blossoms  bursting  from  the  sl(y 
In  myriad  shades  of  glory  nightly  vie 
7  0  Jim  the  stars  of  heaven  and  crown  our 
world 

With  radiance  from  celestial  spheres  unfurled. 
The  Jeweled  ToWer  embracing  in  its  scope 
Tile  mighty  onward  trend  of  human  hope. 
The    World's   Achievement    lin!(ed   with  East 

and  West, 
United  Brotherhood  to  weld  the  test. 
Stands  like  a  sentinel  with  soldier  hosts 
Guarding  the  portals  of  its  outer  posts. 
The  while  it  fades  from  rose  to  sdvery  white 
Wrapped  in  a  mantel  of  transcendent  light 
Above  the  fount  of  ceaseless  Energy, 
Symbolic  of  the  breath  of  Deity, 
That  quickens  into  life  each  living  thing 
From  bird  to  human  souls  upon  the  wing. 
Court  of  the  Universe,  conserving  in  its  heart 
The  strength  of  diverse  nations  all  of  God  a 

part 

Forecasts  the  rising  of  a  perfect  day 
When  human  kind  shall  reflect  Deity. 
Oh  joy!  that  in  the  consciousness  of  Man 
Truth  thus  unveils  God's  universal  plan, 
V oid  of  this  ken  our  Exposition  grand 
Had  ne'er  been  wrought  by  gifted  brain,  or 
hand. 
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By  Julia  Patterson  Churchill. 


Its  Wondrous  Courts  and  vernal,  ivied  walls. 
Its  fair  lagoons  o'er  which  the  sea  gull  calls; 
Its  spacious  lawns  and  Avenue  of  Palms, 
Its  opulence  of  flowers  with  varied  charms; 
Its  symphony  of  color  perfect,  pure 
In  harmony  of  tone  that  will  endure 
In  memory,  so  long  as  life  shall  last 
As  retrospection  rcunveils  the  past. 

Fountain  of  Youth  enunciates  the  Truth 

Thai  life's  immortal  ray  is  never  lost, 

Tho  oft  on  wings  of  progress  tempest  tossed. 

In  sacrifice  of  self  along  the  trail 

Seeking  at  last  to  find  the  "Holy  Grail." 

Court  of  the  Ages,  reveals  the  upward  trend 
Of  human  growth  as  Earth  and  Spirit  blend 
Working  together  for  the  perfect  whole, 
God's  ideal  "Image"  in  each   matured  soul. 

Court  of  the  Seasons,  a  place  to  stroll  and 
dream. 

Or  red  in  quiet  of  shadow,  or  sunbeam; 
Listening  to  the  flow  of  waters  clear  and  cool, 
I- ailing  .so  gently  into  the  darkened  pool; 
While  one  in  fancy  sees  the  seasons  pass 
Showering   their  fruitage   e'er   like   blades  of 
grass. 

Here  Art  and  Nature  are  so  closely  blent 
One  feels  the  harmony  and  in  content 
I  0  quaff  the  nectar  of  exquisite  charm 
And  dream  sweet  dreams  of  peace  void  of 
alarm. 

The  s'(p  above  so  infinitely  blue. 

One  longs  to  find  a  world  as  pure  and  true. 

Alas!  to  waken  to  the  harrowing  thought 


I  hat    yond  the  Eastern  Seas  such  deeds  are 
wrought. 

As  shame  the  World  in  this  enlightened  age 
As  ne'er  before  'twas  shamed  on  history's  page. 
But  pardon  for  this  slip  of  mortal  mind 
And  pray  to  God  that  Love  may  heal  and  find 
Our  World  at  last,  in  brotherly  accord 
And  thus  fulfill  the  mission  of  our  Lord. 

The  Pal  aces  of  Arts  and  Industries 
Will  be  immortalized  in  Histories, 
The  beautiful  Stale  buildings  Well  deserved 
The  plaudits  each  received,  so  well  they  served 
The  purpose  they  expressed;  co-operation. 
Hearty,  true,  with  our  great  Exposition. 
May  this  proof  of  good  will,  cement  and  bind 
Our  States  in  one  desire  to  Work  for  Peace 
With  loyal  strength  and  zeal  'til  Wars  shall 
cease. 

And  all  the  nations  of  the  Earth  shall  cry, 
"Peace  and  good  will  to  man.  Oh  Lord  Most 
High!" 

Of  offices  the  most  beneficent 
In  service  to  the  general  management. 
As  Mentor,  Host  and  Hostesses  of  State 
The   Wom.an's  Board  won  laurels  proud  and 
great. 

These  laurels  grow  into  a  crown  of  grace 
Glowing  with  love  above  each  loyal  face 
When  mention  of  the  "Traveler's  Aid"  is 
heard 

Then  grateful  faith  more  deep  than  spoken 
word 

Resolves  that  it  shall  live  and  grow  in  strength 
Til  our  whole  State  shall  be  from  breadth  to 
length 

A   land  secured  by  Law  from   White  Slave 
shame; 

God's  Chosen  Land  in  deed  as  well  as  name. 


Augette  Foret,  the  distinguished  interpreter 
of  French  chansons,  has  been  giving  her  de- 
lightfully artistic  and  individual  programmes 
along  our  coast.  Last  week,  before  the  Tues- 
day Club  of  Sacramento,  Mme.  Forct  capti- 
vated her  large  audience  by  her  artistic  singing, 
her  intelligent  interpretations,  her  dramatic  abil- 
ity that  brought  forth  tears  and  laughter.  Mme. 
Foret  calls  her  style  of  programmes  "Chansons 
en  Image,"  and  not  only  does  she  sing  her 
songs  beautifully,  but  she  interprets  them  by 
her  gestures  and  frames  each  song  picture  with 
a  costume  appropriate  to  the  song,  and  of  the 
period.  Fhese  costumes  have  been  copied 
from  old  paintings  and  prints,  and  are  his- 
torically correct. 

In  her  programme  Mme.  Foret  runs  the 
gamut  of  emotions.     Her  first  group  of  songs 
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she  devotes  to  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth  and 
early  eighteenth  century  songs;  the  Bergerettes- 
Pastorelles;  these  delicate  song  pictures  arc 
framed  in  a  beautiful  sheperdess  costume  of  the 
Watteau  genre.  The  second  group  is  general- 
ly devoted  to  old  English  songs;  these  she 
frames  in  a  fetching  early  Victorian  costume; 
the  third  group  is  devoted  to  folk  songs  of 
France;  these  contain  the  great  heart  throbs  of 
a  great  nation,  and  the  lighter  and  simpler 
side;  they  are  the  pulse  of  the  people  in  rhythm. 
The  fourth  and  last  group  Mme.  Foret  devotes 
to  the  songs  of  France,  songs  of  romance  and 
tragedy.  Dressed  as  a  courtier  of  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI  she  sings  of  the  great  balls  given 
at  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  perfumed  ladies  and 
gay  gallants  traced  the  steps  of  the  gavotte. 
Then  she  tells  with  dramatic  fervor  the  trag- 
edies of  the  French  Revolution. 
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In  January,  1911,  Major  Jeffery  rv  a  s 
commissioned  bv  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  Company,  the  City  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  States  of  California  to  pre- 
sent the  claims  of  California  as  the  proper  and 
most  available  place  for  holding  Expositions 
for  celebrating  the  completion  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  before  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  of 
Kansas,  Illinois,  loTea,  Mmnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Michigan,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Nen>  Yorf(,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  West  Virginia. 

Previously  he  arranged  the  Publicity  Bureau 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  rvith  results  so  ef- 
fective, that  Chicago  Tvas  selected  as  the  city 
rvhere  the  Columbia  World's  Fair  rvas  held 
and,  through  the  co-operation  of  members 
of  the  famous  Press  Club  of  Chicago,  of 
Tvhich  he  tvas  one  of  the  founders  rvith  Melville 
E.  Stone,  manager  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  late  Marl(  Twain,  John  B.  Jeffery 
rvas  in  turn  called  upon  to  repeat  his  rvor}(  of 
organization,  publicity  and  promotion,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Pan-American  Exposition  at 
Buffalo,  and  also  at  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
Exposition  at  St.  Louis. 

Major  John  B.  Jeffery,  U.  S.  V.,  is  a 
life  member  of  the  Army  of  the  Philippines. 
In  1898,  he  rvas  commissioned  by  President 
McKinley  to  mobolize  the  United  States  troops 
for  service  in  the  Phihppines  at  the  Presidio, 
San  Francisco,  and  afterrvards  he  rvent  to  the 
Archipelago  on  the  staff  of  General  Marcus 
P.  Miller,  and  Tvas  recommended  for  Brevet, 
being  credited  rvith  hoisting  the  first  American 
flag  in  Ilo-llo,  establishing  the  Brigade  Hos- 
pital, saving  the  command  from  a  water  famine 
which  confronted  it  upon  the  landing  of  the 
troops  in  1899,  and  saving  $4,500,000  worth 
of  property  rvhen  the  natives  poisoned  the  water 
and  set  fire  to  Ilo-llo. 

Major  Jeffery,  who  Was  invited  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association  to 
address  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  reception 
to  General  Enrique  Loynez  Castillo,  spol(e  as 
follows: 

A  long  and  honorable  line  is  yours — the  Pear- 
age  of  the  Pen, 

Founded  when  this  old  world  Was  young. 

And  need  Was  to  preserve  for  men — lost  else — 
what  had  been  said  and  sung. 

Tales  our  forgotten  fathers  told,  dimly  remem- 
bered from  of  old. 

Sonorous  canticles  and  prayers. 

Service  of  older  gods  than  theirs  which  they 
I(new  not; 

The  epic  strain  wherein  dead  peoples  live 
again! 

A  long  unbrol(en  line  is  ours; 


By  Major  John  Jeffery 

TiHE   dream    gatherers,    poets,  philoso- 
phers and  artists  have  threaded  our 
yesterdays  info  a  rosary  of  memories, 
each  bead  a  trysting  place  for  today's 
love.      In   each  tryst  our   tears   sleep   in  our 
smiles  even  as  the  fallen  star  we  call  a  dew 
drop  sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  a  leaf. 

The  builders  of  dreams  work  in  the  shad- 
ows. They  are  the  architects  of  our  tomor- 
row. They  toil  that  trust  may  find  expression. 
They  create  that  others  may  interpret — that 
all  may  understand.  Their  shadowland  is  the 
struggle,  the  strugrle  to  live  to  write.  Li.ke 
every  night  lighter  who  brings  illuminations  to 
the  world's  streets,  when  their  work  is  done 
they  once  more  pa=s  mto  the  shadows,  there 
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to  live  with  their  heartaches  and  sorrows. 
They  give  their  light  to  the  world.  In  the 
shadows  they  dwell  alone. 

There  are  men  and  women  unknown  to  social 
registrars,  unlisted  in  the  columns  of  Bradstreet, 
who  mint  ideas  and  give  currency  to  ideals. 
They  are  makers  for  the  solvency  of  civiliza- 
tion.    Every   movement  toward  a  better  and 

if.  ^ 

It  has  outlived  whole  lines  of  kings — 
Seen  mighty  empires  rise  and  fall. 
And  nations  pass  away  lil(e  flowers — 
Ruin  and  darkness  cover  all! 

Nothing  withstands  the  stress  and  strain. 
The  endless  ebb  and  flow  of  things. 
The  rush  of  Time's  resistless  wings! 
Nothing!  One  Thing!  and  not  in  vain 
One  thing  remains:  Letters  remain! 
Your  art  and  mine,  yours  more  than  mine. 
Good  fellows  of  the  Lettered  Line, 
To  whom  I  owe  this  Curtain  Call. 


happier  tomorrow  has  behind  it  the  heartbeat 
of  the  newspaper  man.  The  press  has  been 
the  conscience  by  means  of  which  the  world  has 
learned  its  mistakes  and  advanced  toward  the 
heights. 

Back  of  the  newspaper  is  the  newspaper 
man,  the  unheralded  worker  for  the  common 
good.  Uncompensated  by  fame,  he  is  the  daily 
foe  of  injustice,  the  constant  worker  for  fair 
play.  Often  the  confidant  of  Statesmen,  he 
dies  with  secrets  locked  in  his  bosom  that 
might  have  shaken  continents.  His  sense  of 
honor  gives  one  new  faith  in  mankind. 

The  newspaper  man  who  will  violate  a  con- 
fidence is  a  pariah  among  his  fellows.  The 
most  zealous  on  the  trail  of  a  story,  the  most 
enthusiastic  in  quest  of  a  scoop,  will  not  betray 
to  achieve.  With  the  greatest  opportunity  for 
graft,  he  is  seldom  a  "grafter."  Quick  to 
to  recognize  worth,  keen  to  discover  mediocrity 
and  pretense,  through  his  eyes  the  world  sees 
itself  and  is  better  for  the  seeing.  Through  his 
ears  the  world  hears  its  throbbing  heart,  and 
learns  that  it  has  one. 

The  press  clubs  are  camps  where  trail- 
makers  meet,  and  in  the  fire  glow  tired  op- 
timism is  refreshed,  faith  born  again.  Pioneers 
in  the  untraveled  wilderness  of  opinion  where 
those  who  come  after  build  novel  and  essay, 
history  and  philosophy — the  newspaper  men 
and  women  are  part  of  it  all.  The  newspaper 
man  and  the  artist,  the  poet,  the  philosopher, 
the  story  teller  and  the  musician  are  brothers. 
Side  by  side  they  home  in  the  press  clubs. 

Bohemia  is  not  a  carnival  in  which  license  is 
acclaimed  to  wit.  Bohemia  is  mental  freedom. 
Never  bad  taste,  bad  manners  nor  ignorance. 
In  Bohemia  ideas  are  emancipated  and  swing 
into  luminous  ideals — the  mirrorings  of  the 
star  dappled  skies. 

/  greet  you  all,  I  thanl(  you  all. 

Nohless  oblige!    But  while  I  say 
Another  word,  my  last,  maybe. 
When  this  Life  Play  of  mme  is  ended. 
And  the  drop  curtain  has  descended, 
Thinl(  Ifindly  as  you  can  of  me. 
And  say,  for  you  may  truly  say, 
"This  player  living,  loved  his  part. 
And  made  it  noble  as  he  could — - 
Not  for  his  own,  poor  personal  good. 
But  for  the  Clory  of  his  Art! 


EVER  Y  WOMAN 
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Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  President  California  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs,  Gives  Her 
Impressions  of  the  South. 
"What  impressed  you  most  during  your 
recent  visit  to  the  South?"  I  was  asked  upon 
my  return,  by  an  enthusiastic  officer  of  our 
Federation,  and  I  replied  without  hesitation, 
"The  spirit,  the  wonderful  club  spirit  of  our 
women."  It  was  manifested  by  large  attend- 
ance wherever  and  whenever  a  meetmg  war. 
called,  (and  many  of  these  meetings  were 
called  on  special  days),  it  was  manifested  by  a 
fine  responsiveness  on  the  part  of  every  audience 
— such  a  responsiveness  as  is  inspirational  to 
the  speaker, — it  was  manifested  by  expressed 
understanding  of  federation  aims  and  purposes, 
by  the  numerous  federation  emblems  which 
were  worn,  by  the  reciprocity, — that  exchange 
of  ideas  which  is  federation's  highest  and  best 
expression. 

"Did  you  encounter  this  spirit  more  in  the 
cities  or  in  the  suburban  districts?"  Anywhere, 
everywhere."  In  romantic  Santa  Barbara,  in 
the  "Gem  City"  of  Santa  Paula,  to  which  in- 
terested workers  came  from  the  neighboring 
towns  in  Ventura  county,  many  of  them  travel- 
ing miles  to  meet  at  this  central  point;  in  city 
and  in  suburb  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Mexican 
border.  Particularly  did  I  notice  and  marvel 
at  the  spirit  of  the  club  women  of  the  Im 
perial  valley,  the  great  reclaimed  desert  land 
which  has  changed  in  the  course  of  fourteen 
years  from  a  seemingly  interminable  stretch 
of  dreary  sand  to  a  picturesque  and  habitable 
dwelling  place.  The  fourteenth  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Southern  District  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  held 
at  El  Centro,  the  county  seat  of  Imperial.  Our 
federation  headquarters  were  at  the  new  and 
splendid  Barbara  Worth  Hotel,  the  attractive 
lobby  of  which  is  adorned  with  mural  paintings 
depicting  scenes  from  Harold  Bell  Wright's 
popular  story,  "The  Winning  of  Barbara 
Worth."  Our  hostesses  were  the  pioneer 
women  of  this  mystic  wonderland.  Aided  by 
their  good  club  husbands,  they  showed  us  their 
farms,  their  schools,  their  libraries,  their  cotton 
gins,  the  home  of  their  loved  and  distinguished 
citizen,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  and  the  many 
evidences  of  their  country's  distinctive  progress. 
To  entertain  a  convention  was  a  red  letter 
event  in  their  lives,  and  to  be  entertained  in 
such  unique  and  charming  way  was  a  delight- 
ful experience  for  the  five  state  officers  and 
the  many  district  officers  and  delegates  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in  attendance. 

"Are  they  resourceful  club  workers?"  was 
asked. 

"Very,"  I  replied,  with  enthusiasm.  Mary 
of  them  appeared  on  the  convention  platform 
for  the  first  time,  but,  with  ease,  and  in  con- 
cise and  forceful  \^ay,  they  told  their  stories 
of  organization  and  accomplishment.    It  is  not 


many  years  since  the  pioneer  club  worker  was 
wont  to  rise  and,  with  trembling  knees  and 
bated  breath,  read  her  little  paper  on  the 
preparation  of  which  she  had  spent  anxious 
days  and  sleepless  nights.  That  was  during 
the  preparatory  period  before  clubdom  had 
assumed  definite  shape.  No  evidence  of  un- 
certainty on  the  part  of  these  pioneer  workers 
of  today,  no  manifestation  of  nervousness  nor 
of  self-consciousness.  They  have  a  definite 
message  to  give.  Theirs  has  been  a  serious 
task.  Into  their  lives  the  spirit  of  the  desert 
which  they  have  helped  to  conquer  has  entered 
deeply.  They  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
endurance.  Thoughts  of  self  have  been  per- 
sistently banished.  They  have  struggled,  sac- 
rificed and  won,  and  must,  in  consequence,  add 
strength  and  power  to  the  federation  chain. 
They  have  met  at  the  cross  roads,  used  every 
effort  to  muster  a  force  large  enough  to  permit 
them  to  dignify  their  organization  by  the  name 
of  club,  and  after  the  lapse  of  the  required 
length  of  time,  they  have  joined  first  country, 
then  district,  and  state  federations,  and  in  some 
instances  are  considering  membership  in  the 
General  Federation  as  well.  The  Cahpatria 
Woman's  Club  reported  having  secured  a 
$40,000  school  appropriation  in  a  town  less 
than  a  year  old,  one  which  promises,  through 
the  efforts  of  its  enterprising  citizens,  to  be 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  valley  towns. 

The  Los  Angeles  District,  with  its  force 
of  nearly  I  3,000  club  women,  continues  to  add 
story  after  story  of  achievement  to  clubdom's 
history.  It  boasts  of  thirty  club  houses,  all  in 
constant  use.  Six  of  them  were  built  last  year. 
Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  account  of  the 
\arious  enterprises  which  are  being  fostered 
therein.  The  College  Women  of  Los  An- 
geles as  well  as  the  city  teachers  are  volun- 
teering to  assist  the  federation  in  its  big  work 
of  the  year,  the  education  of  the  immigrant. 
Questions  of  legislation  are  receiving  the  most 
careful  attention,  and  the  needs  of  each  par- 
ticular community  are  bejng  carefully  studied. 
Not  only  in  the  South  but  all  over  the  state 
women  are  growing  more  business  like,  less 
impulsive,  more  sparing  of  their  endorsements, 
more  united  in  their  efforts,  more  intelligent  as 
citizens  and  voters.  Women  are  "coming  to- 
gether" more  and  more  surely  in  every  sense 
of  the  phrase. 

Pacific  Coast  Press  Women  s  Press  Association 
General  Enrique  Loynez  Castillo,  commis- 
sioner-general from  Cuba  to  the  Panama- 
Pacific  International  Exposition,  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  reception  given  by  the 
Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association, 
where  he  was  received  and  presented  by  the 
president.  Miss  Ina  Coolbrith,  California's  Poet 
Laureate.  Over  two  hundred  members  and 
guests  were  present,  and  a  programme  of  great 


interest  was  enjoyed. 

Miss  Coolbrith,  with  the  dignity  and  grac- 
iousness  that  is  all  her  own,  introduced  Gen- 
eral Castillo  and  spoke  of  his  many  courtesies 
to  the  Women's  Press  Association  during  the 
Exposition.  The  general  replied  that  he  had 
feared  he  was  too  ill  to  attend,  but  once 
there,  in  the  midst  of  such  delightful  hospi- 
tality, he  felt  quite  well  again. 

Major  John  Jeffery,  the  dean  of  American 
journalists,  gave  a  very  bright  little  talk  on 
"The  Spirit  of  the  Press,"  which  appears  on 
another  page  of  Ever'^rvoman. 

Miss  Coolbrith  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
the  members  of  her  board,  and  the  musical 
programme  was  as  follows: 

Violin  solos  by  Miss  Amelia  Mayorena, 
piano  solos  by  Miss  Cecelia  Arrillaga,  vocal 
solos  by  Mr.  Henry  L.  Perry,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  P.  Taylor. 

■h     )r  l- 

Thc  Oakland  Center  of  the  California  Civic 
League 

This  is  a  state  organization,  founded  in  re- 
sponse to  the  demand  of  newly  enfranchised 
women  for  guidance  and  for  technical  knowl- 
edge, for  some  means  of  preparing  themselves 
to  use  the  ballot  intelligently.  The  purpose  of 
the  league  is,  therefore,  to  promote  political 
education  and  public  spirit  among  its  members. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  party  affiliations  but 
with  study  and  social  service. 

The  Center  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carter  as  presi- 
dent is  growing  and  flourishing.  It  now  num- 
bers 1 50  members.  Among  the  prominent 
Oakland  women,  whose  untiring  devotion  and 
intelligent  activity  have  brought  the  Center  to 
its  present  usefulness  is  Mrs.  J.  N.  Borroughs. 

At  the  November  meeting.  Miss  Edith  Tate, 
head  of  the  bureau  of  tuberculosis  at  Sacra- 
mento, gave  a  talk  on  the  law  which  provides 
for  state  aid  to  state  hospitals.  If  the  hospitals 
come  up  to  certain  standards  they  are  given 
aid.  Miss  Tate  investigates  and  tries  to  bring 
them  up  to  the  standard. 

v-^ 

Ehell  of  Los  Angeles 
The  Ebell   is   making  Christmas  plans  of 
characteristic    broad   charity   and  goodfellow- 
ship. 

The  officers,  consisting  of  the  president,  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Bartlett;  the  four  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
Chester  C.  Ashley,  Mrs.  Walter  Harrison 
Fisher,  Mrs.  Lyman  Curtis  Blakelee;  the  secre- 
taries, Mrs.  George  B.  Macaulay,  Miss  M.  H. 
Wilson,  and  the  treasurer,  Miss  Charlotte  M. 
Rockwell,  are  engaged  in  elaborate  prepara- 
tions for  Christmas. 

"With  the  holiday  spirit  abroad  in  the  land, 
breathing  its  message  of  good  will  and  thanks- 
giving, our  thoughts  naturally  turn  to  those 
less  fortunate." 

Thus  runs  the  president's  statement. 
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Tuesday  Club  of  Sacramento. 

The  Tuesday  Club  of  Sacramento  is  a 
splendid  example  of  the  evolution  of  the  small 
study  club  of  years  ago  into  the  broad  and  m- 
fluential  club  of  today. 

Probably  not  one  of  the  seventeen  charter 
members  who  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Fmdley  R.  Dray,  originated  the  "Tuesday 
Literary  Club"  in  1896,  ever  dreamed  that 
her  club  would  become  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  clubs  in  California. 

Originally,  the  club's  sole  object  was  the 
study  of  literary  subjects  and  the  first  year's 
work,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  William 
Beckrran,  consisted  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
these  subjects  by  one  of  its  own  members, 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Purnell. 

So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  club  that 
it  was  deemed  best  to  broaden  its  scope,  and  in 
the  fourth  year  its  name  was  changed  to  "The 
Tuesday  Club  of  Sacramento,"  and  a  new 
objective  set  forth — the  present  objects  of  the 
club  being:  "To  form  a  recognized  center 
for  social  and  mental  culture,  to  further  the 
education  of  women  for  the  responsibilities  of 
life,  to  encourage  all  movements  for  the  bet- 
terment of  society,  and  to  foster  a  generous 
public  spirit  in  the  community." 

As  the  club  grew,  various  departments  were 
added  until  now  the  club  has  departments  of 
literature,  current  topics  and  civics,  music, 
drama  and  philanthropy,  with  classes  in  history 
of  art,  French  and  German. 

For  some  time  the  club  took  an  active  part 
in  public  work,  but  since  1 904  the  civic  v/ork 
of  the  women's  clubs  of  Sacramento  has  been 
done  by  the  Woman's  Council,  which  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Tuesday  Club. 

The  club  is  the  proud  possessor  of  its  own 
home,  having  built  and  furnished,  at  a  cost  of 
$45,000,  a  beautiful  club  house,  opposite 
historic  Sutter's  Fort. 

Each  year  the  club,  in  addition  to  using 
home  talent  on  its  programmes,  brings  lecturers 
and  artists  of  renown  to  Sacramento. 

This  year  the  club  is  carrying  out  a  more 
correlated  programme  than  heretofore,  building 


its  programme,  both  for  the  club  proper  and  the 
departments,  where  possible,  around  the  central 
theme,  "What  France  Has  Contributed  to  the 
World." 

Already  Dr.  Albert  Palmer  of  Oakland, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Lutz  of  Stanford  University 
have  given  lectures  on  the  history  of  France. 
Frank  Speaight,  the  English  impersonator,  has 
given  "The  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  and  Mme. 
Augette  Foret  has  charmed  us  with  her  rare 
artistry  in  illustrating  the  music  of  France. 

Quite  the  most  successful  event  of  the  season 
thus  far  has  been  the  Fashion  Show,  held 
November    1  7th,   under   the   direction   of  the 


efficient  chairman  of  the  department  of  phil- 
anthropy. As  a  result  of  this  truly  beautiful 
affair,  $500  was  realized,  which  is  to  be  used 
to  maintain  a  Tuesday  Club  free  visiting  nurse 
for  the  poor.  Truly  the  day  of  the  self-cen- 
tered study  club  has  passed. 

From  January  till  April  the  club  calendar 
is  full  of  interesting  activities  along  all  its 
lines  of  work. 

The  president,  Mrs.  George  M.  Purnell,  is 
prominent  in  Sacramento  social  and  public 
life.  Her  energy  and  enthusiasm  have  done 
much  in  placing  the  Tuesday  Club  on  its 
present  eminence. 


'J* 

The  National  Socielv  of  Patriotic  IVonicn  of 
America 

The  first  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  and  after  the  business 
of  the  day  was  finished,  a  programme  of  liter- 
ary and  musical  interest  was  given,  under  the 
charge  of  the  president,  Mrs.  J.  Heron  Cros- 
man. 


-y  -'v 

7/7C  National  California  Club  of  Nen>  York 
The  November  meeting  of  the  National  Cali- 
fornia Club  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fisher,  who  was  guest  at  the 
Admission  Day  celebration  in  San  Francisco., 
read  an  interesting  paper  on  present  day  Cali- 
fornia history.  Madame  Pilar  Morin  read 
one  of  her  own  plays  and  Miss  Reis  Sampson 
gave  "Current  Events.  " 


c|» 

It  is  related  that  a  clerk  in  the  Patent  Office 
asked  to  be  assigned  to  a  post  in  some  other 
department  on  the  ground  that  everything  had 
been  invented  and  he  wanted  to  change  be- 
fore he  lost  his  job.  1  hat  was  in  1833. — At- 
lantic. 


EV  ERY  WOMAN 
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IN  a  few  weeks  we  shall  greet  Old  Santa 
Claus  again.  "The  laughing,  venerable 
sage." 

"His  verp  foot  has  music  in'l 
As  he  comes  up  the  stair." 

Young  he  is  in  spirit  of  nearly  two  decades 
of  centuries,  with  evergreens  about  his  brow, 
typical  of  the  day's  unfading  memory,  and 
plenty  of  goodies  in  his  sack,  spotless  his  white 
furs  in  spite  of: 

"The  chimnie's  sinuous  and  smutlv  track-" 
Let  us  welcome  the  day  with  kindly  wishes 
and  gifts  of  remembrance.  The  church  will 
put  on  fresh  garments  of  gladness  and  of 
praise;  the  humble  cottage  and  the  brilliant 
mansion  will  brighten  up  with  the  festival 
lights.  The  carol,  the  hymn,  the  chant  are 
being  rehearsed,  foretelling  that  Christmas  is 
coming,  and  exultant  voices  will  sing  the  hymn 
of  "Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  on  earth 
peace,  good  will  to  man."  Christmas  senti- 
ments of  peace  and  goodwill  need  deeper 
scoring  in  our  hearts  this  year  than  so  far 
either  church,  or  sermon  or  hymn,  or  story 
has  accomplished.  Let  us  be  thankful  to  God 
that  this  country  is  blessed  with  peace  and  not 
hidden  in  battle-clouds. 

1915  is  tottering  to  it's  grave,  it  has  been 
epoch-making  for  San  Francisco,  not  alone  in 
music  but  for  the  general  welfare  of  the  city. 
It  will  leave  a  stronger  imprint,  because  of  the 
great  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion, than  perhaps  any  other  year  has  done. 
Musicians  and  music-lovers  in  particular  can- 
not help  being  grateful  for  the  occasion  that 
gave  them  these  wonderful  opportunities  of 
hearing  such  beautiful  music  and  listening 
to  the  famous  music-makers  who  have  de- 
lighted their  listeners  with  the  rendition  of  im- 
mortal masterpieces.  We  have  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  and  San  Francisco  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  musical  Mecca  of  the  West.  The 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  with 
Alfred  Hertz  as  leader  is  but  only  a  start 
of  what  we  can  expect. 

The  San  hrancisco  S^mphon])  Orchestra. 

Friday  afternoon,  December  1 7th,  at  3 
o'clock  the  first  concert  of  our  new  orchestra 
will  take  place.  Rehearsals  I  have  attended. 
50  far  have  given  proof  that  the  orchestra  has 
made  advances  over  last  year,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  many  new  players  had  to  be  engaged. 
Thanks  to  that  thorough  musician.  Max  Bendix, 
many  of  our  artists  of  various  instruments  have 
received  good  training  during  the  exposition 
year  and  consequently  this  will  bear  fruit  and 
be  of  great  help  to  the  new  conductor.  Mr. 
Hertz  has  augmented  the  orchestra  to  the  full 
standard  of  the  grand  orchestra,  a  great  ele- 
ment of  excellence  needed  to  complement  a 
superb  ensemble,  unity  of  purpose  and  exe- 
cution into  full-orbed  perfection. 

It  is  an  art  to  make  good  programmes.  The 


Bp  Joseph  Ceorge  Jacohson 

programmes  made  for  the  different  concert:, 
show  that  Mr.  Hertz  will  give  to  the  public  a 
variety  that  will  represent  the  best  and  freshest 
in  classical  music  with  sufficient  of  lighter  vein 
compositions  interspersed  to  relieve  the  strain 
on  the  attention.  Many  novelties  will  be  in- 
troduced, such  as  a  suite  by  Percy  Grainger, 
an  overture  by  Hans  Pfitzner,  four  character 
pieces  after  "The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam" by  Arthur  Focte,  etc.  Without  a  repu- 
tation  for  conscientious  devotion  to  his  work 


.Iosc|ih  (iiorgc  Jacobson 


and  ability  Mr.  Hertz  would  not  have  been  able 
to  acquire  so  quickly  these  fruits  of  modern 
thought  with  a  newly  organized  orchestra. 
V/ith  this  he  can  press  a  strong  claim  to  public 
gratitude  and  admiration.  Through  this  also 
our  students  can  keep  pace  with  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  reforms  of  modern  art. 

This  morning  I  listened  to  one  of  the  most 
inspired  symphonies  ever  conceived  by  musical 
mind,  Brahms'  beautiful  D.  major  Symphony, 
which  I  believe  will  always  remain  a  brilliar.t 
star  in  the  musical  firmament.  Next  to  me 
sat  Mr.  Josiah  Zuro,  carefully  following  the 
partitura.  We  agreed  that  the  hearing  of 
such  a  work  is  not  only  a  privilege  but  also 
helps  towards  the  betterment  of  the  race  and 
lifts  a  man  into  higher  and  nobler  regions  of 
thought  and  action.  The  massive  harmonie-. 
with  its  brilliant  colored  passages  for  the 
brasses  and  the  reeds  especially,  the  heavenly 
melodies  are  of  startling  beauty  and  significance. 
Mr.  Hertz  knows  what  he  wants  and  insists 
upon  it  and  is  ready  to  take  the  consequences. 
He  is  a  great  conductor  and  worthy  of  all 
the  support  that  we  can  give  him. 


Tina  Lerner 
Among  the  last  concerts  given  in  Festival 
Hall  by  the  Exposition  Orchestra  with  Max 
Bendix  as  conductor  we  will  remember  on 
that  occasion  the  playing  of  above  mentioned 
talented  pianist.  She  played  two  concertos 
that  afternoon.  Chopin  lovely  F  minor  and 
Grieg's  picturesque  A  minor  Concertos.  A 
great  task.  We  have  heard  Miss  Lerner 
before  in  this  city  and  always  admired  her 
art.  She  is  an  artist.  She  plays  with  in- 
tellect. Her  technique  is  faultless  and  still  I 
never  noticed  so  much  especially  in  the  Chopin 
number  the  "printed  page,"  the  directions  for 
execution.  The  vaporous  charm,  the  haunting 
spell  of  elusive  magic,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
master's  spirit  were  not  there.  It  did  not 
seem  the  inevitable  expression  of  the  thougiit 
that  must  have  been  in  the  composer's  mind, 
and  permits  Chopin  to  speak  as  a  lyric  and 
poet.  In  the  Grieg  Miss  Lerner  played  with 
more  poetry  and  spontaneous  creation.  I 
could  not  help  noticing  hew  well  the  orchestra 
accompanied  this  concerto  when  I  remembered 
how  badly  it  followed  Miss  Lerner  last  year 
in  the  same  concerto  at  the  Cort  Theatre. 


M;ul.li.lcii:i  Tlumii 


One  of  the  pleasant  memories  that  Lady 
Aberdeen  took  away  with  her  after  her  visit 
to  San  Francisco,  is  the  singing  of  Maddalena 
Theron,  a  young  soprano  with  a  wide  repertoire 
of  operatic,  ballad  and  popular  music,  who 
has  been  singing  professionally  since  she  was 
three  years  old.  Miss  Theron  gave  several  of 
her  songs  at  a  luncheon  attended  by  Lord 
and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  created  a  delightful 
impression  by  her  beautiful  voice  and  artistic 
use  of  it. 
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The  Philharmonic  Orchestra 

This  orchestra,  which  has  given  such  ex- 
cellent concerts  at  popular  prices  during  the 
past  three  seasons,  is  to  be  revived  shortly  after 
the  New  Year,  under  changed  auspices. 

The  conductor,  as  formerly,  is  to  be  Her- 
man Perlet.  Perlet's  excellent  work  with  thi-. 
orchestra  was  the  final  factor  in  its  great  suc- 
cess of  the  past.  The  sixty  musicians,  whon^ 
he  will  conduct,  are  men  of  wide  experience 
in  symphonic  work,  many  of  them  having  been 
with  the  Exposition  Symphony  orchestra  and 
others  with  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 

The  manager  of  the  orchestra,  Mr.  G. 
Vargas,  combines  thorough  musicianship  with 
business  ability.  Mr.  Vargas  conducted  the 
Saturday  Matinees  of  Music  that  have  been  i 
regular  feature  at  Kohler  Chase's  estab- 
lishment. 

Of  especial  interest  is  the  plan  to  give 
Oakland  a  symphony  orchestra.  Once  each 
month,  it  is  planned  to  take  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  across  the  bay  for  a  concert  in  the 
large  auditorium,  also  at  popular  prices.  Eigh*. 
concerts  in  Oakland,  and  eight  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  announced  for  the  opening  season. 

The  maintenance  of  the  orchestra  will  be 
in  part  by  private  subscription,  and  a  list  of 
subscribers  was  opened  on  December  1  st  by 
Manager  Vargas  at  his  office,  1004  Kohler 
&  Chase  Building. 

Another  of  Manager  Vargas"  plans  is  of 
particular  interest:  That  of  encouraging  the, 
local  talent  and  performing  the  compositions  of 
San  Francisco  and  other  California  com- 
posers. 

There  are  many  excellent  pianists,  vocalists 
and  instrumental  soloists  who  would  do  credit 
to  any  symphony  concert,  but,  who,  because 
they  are  in  their  own  country,  are  without 
honor.  They  will  now  have  their  opportunii.y 
with  the  Philharmonic. 


Clarence  Eddy 


Harriettc  Cady  Recitals 

Miss  Harriette  Cady's  two  descriptive  piano 
recitals  at  the  Claremont  Hotel,  Berkeley,  at- 
tracted very  select  audiences  during  November. 
They  were  given  in  the  ballroom  of  the  hotel 
before  fashionably  gowned  women  and  not 
a  small  sprinkling  of  the  men  of  the  music 
profession. 

The  programmes  were  devoted,  the  first  to 
Chopin  and  the  second  to  the  cream  of  the 
Russian  composers,  among  them  RachmaninolT, 
Glinka,  Tschaikowsky,  Scriabine,  Gla'-ounow 
and  Rubenstein,  and  a  glance  at  the  selections 
was  all  that  was  necessary  to  prove  that,  re- 
gardless of  her  ability  as  a  performer.  Miss 
Cady  knows  well  the  art  of  programme  making. 
And  what  a  gift  is  this  in  itself!  A  dry  pro- 
gramme, though  it  be  rendered  by  the  greatest 
of  interpreters  will  take  the  enthusiasm  out 
of  an  audience,  and  consequently  the  inspira- 
tion from  the  artist,  who  marvels  at  the  cold 
reception  which  his  truly  fine  rendition  seems 
hardly  to  warrant. 

It  was  the  pleasure  of  the  writer  to  attend 
the  Chopin  recital  comprising  preludes,  etudes, 
fantaisies  and  various  dance  forms  prefaced  by 
short  talks  on  the  compositions  which  added 
to  the  interest  in  the  numbers.  The  programme 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  but  the  substitutions 
were  not  detrimental  and  if  one  regretted  the 
G  minor  ballade,  still  the  A  flat  major  was 
an  excellent  substitute. 

To  select  any  number  for  particular  mention 
would  be  difficult,  for  Miss  Cady  is  equally 
happy  in  interpreting  the  gay  and  the  serious, 
the  simple  and  the  fforid,  and  her  technic  is 
such  as  to  make  her  equally  at  home  in  the 
difficult  and  the  facile  of  execution.  Her 
phrasing  is  extremely  clear,  even  conspicuous, 
and  if  at  times  a  melody  sings  a  trifle  too 
loudly  above  elaborate  harmonic  accompani- 
ments one  feels  that  this  is  a  failing  that  leans 
to  virtue's  side  in  view  of  the  many  muddy 
interpretations  one  is  treated  to  for  lack  of 
technic  knowledge  of  phrasing  and  pedal 
training. 

Chopin  is  above  all,  the  poet,  imaginative, 
polished,  artist  of  the  salon, — splendid  without 
grandeur,  delicate  without  insipidity,  a  dreamer 
of  dreams  and  the  most  beloved  of  the  com- 
posers for  piano  of  all  times.  Miss  Cady  in- 
terprets him  with  intelligence  and  appreciation, 
and  not  a  little  of  her  ability  is  due  to  ex- 
cellent pedal  work,  clear  phrasing,  a  powerful 
touch  and  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
master  pianist-composer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Eddxi 
Praise  to  the  Exposition  for  the  abundance 
of  music  San  Franciscans  and  their  visitors  to 
the  Fair  have  feasted  on  during  the  year,  not 
the  least  of  which  are  the  organ  recitals  of 
Clarence  Eddy,  who  has  probably  opened  more 
new  organs  than  any  other  living  organist. 


Mr.  Eddy  has  been  identified  officially  with 
every  important  Exposition  since  that  of  Vienna 
in  1873.  He  was  organist  at  Philadelphia  at 
the  Fair  of  1876,  at  Paris  in  1889.  at  Chi- 
cago in  1893,  when  he  gave  twenty-one  re- 
citals on  the  big  organ  in  Festival  Hall,  at 
Buffal  o  in  1901,  at  St.  Louis  in  1904,  and 
at  Jamestown,  in  1907,  where  he  played  in 
six  recitals. 

San  Francisco  leads  the  record  with  a  list 
of  forty  Eddy  recitals  this  year. 

C  hicagoans  remember  him  as  the  organist 
with  the  Chicago  orchestra  under  the  baton  of 
1  heodore  Thomas,  one  of  the  greatest  or- 
chestra directors  the  world  has  known,  and 
many  a  man  and  woman  visiting  at  the  Fair 
from  the  Windy  City  has  made  his  acquaint- 
ance once  more  through  his  masterly  playing 
which,  with  a  faultless  technique  and  intelli- 
gent interpretation. 


.Mrs.    Clarence  Lddy 


Mrs.  Clarence  Eddy  is  a  leading  contralto 
and  vocal  teacher,  a  native  of  California,  who 
studied  with  such  famous  teachers  as  Juliani  of 
Paris,  a  master  very  popular  and  much  be- 
loved by  Americans  who  went  abroad  to  get 
their  musical  education.  A  hospitable  place, 
too,  was  the  Juliani  studio  for  would-be  song 
birds  and  all  lovers  of  music,  although  the 
great  master  of  vocal  art  could  hardly  speak 
a  word  of  English.  It  was  his  little  joke, 
however,  to  remark  occasionally  to  some  Eng- 
lish-speaking friend:  "How  do  you  do,  M  iss — , 
I  speak  English  very  well,"  the  said  English- 
speaking  friend  having  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
what  with  her  own  poor  French  and  his  en- 
tire ignorance  of  English,  conversation  between 
them  was  not  as  fluent  as  they  could  wish. 

M.  Juliani  said  of  Mrs.  Eddy:  "She  is  a 
woman  of  great  charm  with  a  genuine  and 
rich  contralto  voice." 

Mrs.  Eddy  also  studied  with  Arthur  Mees 
of  New  York,  Randegger  of  London,  and 
Madame  Rosewald  of  San  Francisco.  She 
has  sung  in  many  of  Mr.  Eddy's  organ  con- 
certs throughout  the  country. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 
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Bp   a   Staff  Correspondent. 

"Are  there  any  new  methods  of  creating 
light  likely  to  be  discovered?" 

"I  think  there  are.  We  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  source  and  marvelous  efficiency 
of  the  light  of  the  firefly.  A  great  number  of 
men  are  working  along  this  line,  and  if  the 
secret  is  discovered  it  may  lead  to  many  marve- 
lous things." 

"What  do  you  thmk  of  the  new  wireless 
telephone,  and  what  will  it  mean?"  Mr.  Edison 
was  asked. 

"The  new  wireless  means  that  we  will  have 
cheaper  telegraphy  in  time  over  the  ocean." 

"Will  it  effect  telegraphing  over  the  land?" 

"No,  I  don't  think  so;  not  for  a  number 
of  years,  anyway.  Wireless  messages  inter- 
fere with  one  another.  You  can  only  send 
a  few  at  a  time.  It  is  in  oceanic  transmis- 
sion and  in  the  rapidity  of  transmission  that 
the  real  value  of  the  discovery  will  probably 
be  worked  out.  Over  any  distance  you  can 
talk,  you  can  telegraph  one  thousand  words  a 
minute  by  means  of  dots  and  dashes  and  by 
automatic  machinery;  so  that  the  fact  that  we 
can  talk  from  New  York  to  Honolulu  means 
we  can  talk  one  thousand   words   a  minute. 


I  have  myself  recorded  on  a  phonograph  by 
dots  and  dashes  speech  which  was  carried 
at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  words  a  minute. 
On  the  cable,  on  account  of  certain  phenomena, 
you  can  telephone  for  great  distance,  but  the 
wireless  is  free  from  these  phenomena.  If  the 
telegraph  wire  were  several  miles  above  the 
earth,  you  could  send  1 ,000  words  a  minute." 

"What  are  you  especially  interested  in  at 
this  time,  Mr.  Edison?" 

"I  am  interested  in  everything.  I  regret 
that  I  have  been  unable  to  see  more  of  the 
Exposition,  but  I  have  seen  as  much  as  they 
would  let  me  see.  It  is  a  marvelous  exhibi- 
tion, and  one  of  its  striking  things  here,  to 
me,  IS  the  great  public  spirit  shown  on  the 
coast,  that  an  exhibition  of  this  scope  could 
be  carried  to  the  end  without  any  financial 
failure  like  all  the  others  that  I  am  aware  of. 
Since  I  was  in  California  38  years  ago,  I 
notice  an  enormous  change.  I  suppose  this  is 
due  to  the  discovery  of  the  state's  climatic  ad- 
vantages for  growing  fruits,  the  utilization  of 
water  powers,  and  the  discovery  of  oil. 

"With  the  committees,  banquets  and  things 
I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  shave,  but  it  is 
a  fine  Fair  just  the  same." 


^^•^  'wy  yHAT   do   you   think   of  the 
%  If    /     Exposition?"     Mr.  Edison 
m/m/      was  asked  as  he  sat  in  his 

sunny  room  at  the  Inside  Inn. 

"The  exhibition  is  a  gem  in  its  architec- 
ture, its  position  on  San  Francisco  Bay  and 
its  lighting.  The  most  striking  thing  I  have 
seen  about  it  is  the  architecture  and  lighting, 
particularly  the  lighting,  which  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  exposition.  I  would  call 
it  art  lighting  in  contra-distinction  to  outline 
lighting.  The  use  of  colored  and  reflected 
light  here  is  particularly  fine." 

"Can  daylight  be  counterfeited  to  such  an 
extent  that  people  may  work  at  night?" 

"There  is  no  reason  why  people  should  not 
work  at  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  do." 

"Can  artificial  light  by  night  be  used  to 
stimulate  the  growth  of  farm  products?  In 
other  words,  can  daylight  be  stimulated  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  double  the  agricultural  season?" 

"I  don't  think  artificial  light  can  be  profit- 
ably used  at  night  except  in  the  florist  line." 

"What  is  the  advance  of  lighting?" 

"The  principal  advance  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  lamps  very  economical  in  cost.  In 
fact,  we  can  get  three  or  four  times  as  much 
light  with  the  same  expenditure  of  power  as 
we  could  get  fifteen  years  ago." 


Our  Musical  Clubs 
The  San  Francisco  Musical  Club  gave  a 
delightful  concert  on  the  18th  of  last  month 
at  which  the  San  Francisco  Quintet  assisted. 
We  were  treated  to  a  quintet  by  Josef  Rhein- 
berger,  a  striking  and  melodious  but  musically 
not  very  important  work.  Of  the  second 
quintet  I  could  only  hear  the  first  two  move- 
ments, sufficient  however  to  prove  it  to  be  a 
work  which  can  rank  favorably  with  the  great 
chamber  music.  The  composer,  Edgar  Still- 
man  Kelley,  is  well  known  to  us.  The  vocalist 
was  Miss  Lucy  May  van  de  Mark,  who 
sang  "Lenz"  by  Hildach,  a  beautiful  and  in- 
spired composition,  and  Meyerbeer's  aria  from 
the  Prophet  "Ach  mein  Sohn."  The  C  minor 
concerto  by  Beethoven  was  played  by  Mrs. 
John  McGaw,  the  orchestral  part  played  by 
Mr.  Schiller  instead  of  Mr.  Shavitch  as  an- 
nounced on  the  programme.  We  need  more 
cultivated  musical  amateurs  like  Mrs.  McGaw. 
She  accomplished  her  part  well  and  deserves 
much  credit.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
musical  development  of  our  city  depends  as 
much  on  educated  amateurs  as  on  great  pro- 
fessionals, and  there  is  much  they  can  do  for 
women's  clubs  and  other  societies. 


(Continued  from  page  25) 

The  Passing  of  a  Creat  Teacher  and  Pianist 
With  sadness  and  regret  we  hear  that 
Theodore  Leschetisky  has  passed  from  the 
busy  life  of  our  century  to  the  silence  of  his 
immortality,  another  noted  name  marked  off 
the  list  of  the  living  and  added  to  the  tablets 
of  the  past.  Thus  grows  the  long  record  of 
the  famous  dead.  The  name  Leschetisky  will 
be  honored  by  all  musicians  and  pianists  in 
particular.  He  was  a  natural  teacher.  What 
would  be  drudgery  to  many  artists  Leschetisky 
rejoiced  in.  He  began  teaching  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Like  Liszt  he  was  a  pupil  of  Czerny. 
Many  of  our  most  brilliant  pianists  of  today 
are  proud  to  be  mentioned  as  a  pupil  of 
Leschetisky.  Mark  Hambourg,  Paderewsky 
and  many  others  studied  with  him  for  years. 
It  is  laughable  to  hear  of  teachers  who  follow 
the  Leschetisky  method  and  no  one  ridiculed 
the  nonsense  more  than  the  great  master.  There 
is  no  such  a  thing  as  a  Leschetisky  method. 
The  teacher  who  follows  a  method  is  not  a 
real  teacher.  A  real  teacher  has  as  many 
methods  as  he  has  pupils,  as  every  pupil  ha? 
a  different  hand,  temperament  and  mind.  How 
is  it  then  possible  to  apply  the  same  method 
to  every  student?    There  is  only  one  way  to 


learn  to  play  the  piano  well,  and  that  is  the 
correct  way,  and  the  teacher  must  know  the 
way  and  more  than  that  have  the  ability  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  the  pupil.  This 
Leschetisky  could  do  to  a  marvelous  degree. 
He  taught  every  one  of  his  pupils  individually 
and  had  a  method  for  every  one.  Methods 
can  be  compared  with  ready-made  suits  and 
tailor-made  suits. 

Theodore  Leschetisky,  the  generous,  amiable, 
genial  man,  numbered  all  those  among  his 
friends,  who,  in  a  long  art-life  came  in  con- 
tact with  his  gentle  nature. 

Short  Items  of  Interest 

The  Central  Musicales  in  their  second  series 
are  giving  interesting  programmes  and  much 
pleasure  to  their  audiences.  Miss  Lucy  White, 
the  vivacious  writer  and  author,  is  at  the  head 
of  these  entertainments  and  promises  many 
more  attractive  numbers  for  the  future  con- 
certs. 

Miss  Constance  Estcourt,  who  has  taken 
part  in  these  musicales  several  times,  is  agam 
planning  with  Miss  Mildred  Turner  a  two- 
piano  recital  at  which  they  will  play,  besides 
other  interesting  numbers,  a  concerto  by  Bach 
and  a  Suite  by  Arensky. 
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HOTEL  CHANCELLOR 

Powell  St.  adjoining  Union  Square 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Perfect  Service 

Unsurpassed  Location 

Room  and  Bath  (One 
Person)  $1.50  to  $3.00 

Room  and  Bath  (Two 

Persons)  $3,  $4,  $5 

Weekly  Dansants  a 
Special  Feature  of  the 
Hotel 

Good  Music 


The  CHANCELLOR 
Is  under  the 
Management  of 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Palmer 

The  office 

Is  in  charge  of 

J.  Carroll  Doolittle 

Special  attention 
Paid  to  Ladies 
Traveling  alone 


The  CHANCELLOR  is  a  fifteen  story  fite-proof  Hotel 
of  1 40  rooms,  each  with  bath  connected.  The  ground 
floor  has  a  spacious  lobby,  dansant  and  grill  rooms,  also  a 
luxurious  ladies  rest  room. 


OVER  THE  SISKIYOUS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

"SHASTA  ROUTE" 

the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery  in  America — snow-capped  Shasta,  pine-clad  canyons  and  foaming 
From  Siskiyou's  glorious  summit  looking  southward  on  California's  peaks  and  verdant  slopes,  and  north- 
Oregon's  timbered  heights  and  orchard-checkered  valleys — a  succession  of  views  unequaled  in  their  com- 

FOUR    DAILY  TRAINS 
San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

"Shasta  Limited,"  Extra  Fare  $5  11:00  A.  M. 

"Portland    Express"    1:00  P.  M. 

"Oregon    Express"    8:20  P.  M. 

"Sound  Special"   11:40  P.  M. 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 
Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,    Equipment,    Motive    Power  and 

Safety-First  Appliances,  San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915. 
For  Fares,  Tickets  and  Berths,  inquire  Southern  Pacific  Ticket  Offices — 
Mood    liuildinij,   Palace   Hotel,  Tliird-Strcct  Slation,  I'crry  Station 
Southern  Pacific  Hiiildinfj;,  I'"xposition  Groniuls 


Through 
streams, 
ward  on 
bination. 
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FORTY-FIVE  delegates,  representing 
eight  of  the  sixteen  Pacific  Coast 
branches,  were  enrolled  at  the  first  Pa- 
cific Coast  Conference  of  the  Needle- 
work Guild  of  America,  held  in  Hall  "F", 
Civic  Auditorium,  San  Francisco,  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1915,  that  number  being  increased  at 
the  afternoon  session.  In  addition,  there  were 
two  delegates  from  Glenside,  Pa.,  and  one 
from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  president  of  the  San 
Francisco  branch  and  the  only  Californian  on 
the  national  board,  was  the  presiding  officer, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Percy  Teal  of  Glenside,  Pa.,  the 
guest  of  honor,  taking  the  place  of  Mrs.  Spen- 
cer, vice-president  of  the  national  body,  who 
was  debarred  from  attendance  by  sickness. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Swan  of  Pasadena  reported  an 
organization  of  fifty  directors  and  four  hun- 
dred members  with  i  ,400  garments  distrib- 
uted each  year. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Wayland  of  San  Jose,  told 
of  an  excellent  plan.  Her  branch  purchases 
thirty  dollars  worth  of  material  annually  and 
turns  it  into  125  garments — a  suggestive  hint 
to  others  along  the  line  of  increased  values. 

Mrs.  H.  Krusi  of  Alameda,  reported  the 
distribution  of  300  garments  annually,  and  the 
pleasure  her  branch  felt  in  helping  so  deserving 
a  cause  as  the  Girls'  Training  Home. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Richardson  spoke  of  the  work 
of  the  Oakland  branch,  touching  on  its  co-op- 
eration with  the  women's  clubs  in  the  matter 
of  supplying  a  linen  loan  chest  for  the  city 
night  nurse,  and  telling,  also,  of  the  Piedmont 
branch  which  furnishes  the  Anti-Tuberculosis 
Clinic  with  sheets,  nightgowns  and  other  neces- 
sary articles. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  a  brief  outline  of  work 
in  the  Los  Angeles  branch  and  Mrs.  Vincent 
Neale  represented  San  Rafael,  a  branch  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  the  240  children  of  the 
Salvation  Army  Orphanage  at  Lytton  Springs, 
as  the  matron,  Mrs.  Bourne,  testified  at  the 
afternoon  session. 

Mrs.  Denniston  reported  that  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch  is  sending  in  better  garments  than 
before,  though  fewer  in  number,  owing  to  the 
scattering  of  its  forces  by  the  catastrophe  of 
1906.  From  five  to  six  thousand  articles  of 
clothmg,  however,  were  sent  to  Erie  at  the  time 
of  its  recent  flood. 

Miss  Schuyler  gave  2,500  garments  as  the 
distribution  of  the  Tacoma  branch  and  Miss 
Abbott  of  Washington,  D.  C  said  .splendid 
work  was  being  done  by  her  branch. 

Mrs.  Teal's  report  revealed  the  keen  in- 
terest of  an  eastern  branch  for,  in  a  town  the 
population  of  which  is  but  2,300,  the  garments 
distributed  last  year  numbered  6.061. 


D\)  Marian  Taylor. 

At  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  Edward  Von 
Adelung  gave  a  masterly  address  on  "  1  he 
Tuberculosis  Problem  As  Seen  by  a  Physi- 
cian." He  said  that  Hippocrates,  the  "Fath- 
er of  Medicine,"  500  B.  C,  and  Aristotle, 
400  B.  C,  wrote  that  this  disease  was  cur- 
able. Later,  Galen  taught  people  to  be  care- 
ful of  contagion  and  to  seek  a  dry  climate.  In 


.Mrs.    )■;.  U. 


1881  Robert  Koch  discovered  the  bacillus  and 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  consumption  can- 
not exist  without  a  germ. 

"It  is  no  longer  a  physician's  problem,  but 
one  that  should  be  handled  by  the  people," 
said  Dr.  Von  Adelung.  As  preventions  he 
spoke  against  crowding  in  schools,  factory 
abuses — and  as  it  is  a  house  disease — urged  the 
control  of  the  fly,  the  milk  supply  and  th^ 
care  of  drinking  fountains;  sounding  a  special 
warning,  also,  against  that  trinity  of  evil — al- 
coholic abuse,  loss  of  sleep  and  long  hours. 

Dr.  Louise  Morrow  followed  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  work  done  by  the  University  Hos- 
pital Clinic,  a  branch  of  the  social  relief  work 
(taken  up  by  the  University  of  California), 
which  Dr.  Cabot  of  Boston  has  organized  in 
one  hundred  cities  of  the  United  States.  Dr. 
Broderick,  superintendent  of  the  new  San  Fran- 
cisco hospital,  also  had  a  word  to  say  and 
said  it  well,  expressing  as  did  the  other  phy- 
sicians— his  gratitude  to  the  needlework  guild 
for  help  received. 

Much  might  be  said  of  the  "Question  Hour" 
of  Mrs.  Teal's  enlightening  address  of  the  ses- 
sion at  the  Exposition  on  September  I  4th,  when 
a  bronze  plaque  was  presented  to  the  guild  and 
of  the  receptions  given  in  various  places,  but 
space  forbids.  Let  it  suffice  that  the  confer- 
ence goes  on  record  as  a  great  success  in  in- 
spiring interest  in  this,  the  thirtieth  year  of  the 


guild  s  existence;  and  let  us  remind  our  read- 
ers that  an  annual  gift  of  two  new  garments 
constitutes  the  small  obligation  of  membership. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  spoke 
of  the  educational  work  of  the  body  she  rep- 
resented and  said,  among  other  things,  that  the 
guild  in  making  people  physically  comfortable 
paved  the  way   for  educational  development. 

It  remained,  however,  for  Mrs.  John  Leale, 
one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco branch,  to  thrill  her  hearers  with  the 
story  of  her  work  in  the  island  of  Guernsez, 
where  she  was  detained  owing  to  the  outbreak 
of  war — her  objective  point  having  been  a 
tour  of  Europe.  The  French  reservists  were 
called  home  to  fight  and  their  families,  not 
receiving  the  separation  pay  for  six  months, 
were  left  dependent  upon  others — think  of  it, 
over  a  thousand  children  in  addition  to  the 
mothers!  The  guild  worker  rose  to  the  oc- 
casion and  with  that  experience  to  aid  her, 
Mrs.  Leale  organized  a  band  of  women  with 
whom  she  worked  until  the  need  lessened,  after 
which  garments  were  made  for  that  most  piti- 
ful class  of  all — the  war  babies  and  their  poor 
half-frenzied  mothers. 

Mrs.  James  Rolph,  charming  wife  of  our 
good  mayor,  provided  the  one  dramatic  inci- 
dent of  the  conference.  When  introduced  early 
in  the  meeting,  after  a  few  timid  words  of 
greeting,  she  had  begged  to  be  excused  on  the 
plea  of  "having  nothing  to  say."  Later  on, 
however,  discovering  the  guild  to  be  the  fairy 
godmother  of  the  new  San  Francisco  hospital, 
she  jumped  to  her  feet  and  spoke  with  spon- 
taneous eloquence,  the  moral  of  the  incident 
being  that  when  you  get  on  fire  yourself  you 
set  others  on  fire. 


STATEMENT    OF    THE  OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT,  CIRCULATION,  Etc., 
REQUIRED   BY   THE  ACT  OF 
AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  lixcry wiiman  (maKiizinc)  published  oiict'  a 
month  ;it  San  l'"rancisco,  California,  for  Octo- 
ber 1,  191.S.  I'^ditor,  Jeanne  l-'rancocur,  San 
l-'rancisco:  .Managing  ICditor,  Jeanne  M.  Fraii- 
coeur,  San  l'"rancisco;  Business  Managers, 
none;  Pul)lislier.  Jeanne  V..  I'Vancoeur,  San 
I'rancisco;  Owners:  (If  a  corporation,  give  its 
name  and  tlie  names  and  achlresses  of  stock- 
Iiuhlers  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  stock.  If  not  a  corporation,  give 
names  and  addresses  of  individual  owners.) 
Jeanne  {'"rancoeur,  F.  I.  Francoeur,  San 
I'rancisco;  Mrs.  John  I".  Merrill.  .Menlo  Park. 
t"al.;  .Miss  Kuth  White.  J.  lUichanan,  San  l-"ran- 
cisco;  Timothy  llcaley,  Mr.s.  S.  M.  Richardson. 
.S.m  I'rancisco;  .Mrs.  Julia  Cliurchill.  N'reka; 
Abhie  1'".  Krebs,  San  hVancisco. 

Known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders,  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other 
securities:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.)  Xone. 

JE.WXK  E.  FR.AX'COKUR.  _ 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  7th 
(lav  of  October.  1915. 

(Seal)  EDITH  \V.  BURXIIAM, 

N'otary  Public  in  and  for  City  of  .San  b'r.mcis- 

co.  and  State  of  Californi;i. 

(.My  commission  expires  January  M).  1918.) 
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RADKE  &  CO. 

219-223  POST  STREET 

2  doors  al)i)\  c  ( irant  Av  e. 

We  Have  the  Largest  Assortment  of  the  Season's  Novelty 

"The  Wrist  Watch" 

Shown  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
\t  (Ql  >| 

Gold,  from  $25.00  to  $100.00;  Gold  Filled,  $15.00  to  $25.00 


30E 


(  )ur  Cliristnias  ."^tuck  is  coni]>lctc  in  c\  cry  ilcparlnu'nt.  All 
the  ])re\ailin^'  t\])es  ol  Table  and  Toilet  .Siher  now  on  dis- 
])la\.     (all    c-arh    and    make    \onr   seK'clii  ln-^. 


I'OK  CilKlST.M.\S.  (.l\d': 

KLEAN  KUALITY  KANDY 

From  the  Model  Factory  of 

FOSTER  &  OREAR 


137  GRANT  AVENUE 


Between  Geary 
and  Post  Sts. 


Candy  Booth 
Ferry  Bldg. 


NOW  ON  SALE 

JEWELS  OFF  THE  TOWER  OF  JEWELS 

Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition,  1915 
CERTIFICATES    OF   PURCHASF,   certifying  the  authentic  genuiness  of  the  Jewel,  by 
W.  D'ARCY  RYAN,  Chief  of  Illumination    Panama-Pacific    International  Exposition, 
19^5,  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  $1.00. 

On  Orders  for  a  Set  of    FIVE  OR  MORE  JEWELS 
We  Will  Include 
FREE  OF  CHARGE 

One  of  the  Smaller  Jewels  Taken  From  the    SERAPHIC  HEADS  IN  THE  COURT 

OF  HONOR 

Colors:     Ruby,    W  liite,   Canary,    I'-HK-raiil,  Ai|uainariiu- 
NOVAGEM  JEWEL  CO. 

1037-8  PHELAN  BLDG.  C.  W  .  (  i(  )(  )  1  )\\  1  \.  M^,-. 


DEAR  CHRISTMAS  FRIENDS: 

Here  is  an  opporiunil])  right  lo  hand  for  the  spare  luoneX)  or  the  spare  gifts  jjoii 
have  to  give. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Sprecl(les  has  spent  a  year  of  most  strenuous  toil  in  collecting  rvorlfs 
of  art,  curios,  wonderful  dolls,  automobiles,  livestocl(  and  treasures  of  all  Ifinds,  which 
she  is  about  to  sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  Frenrh  and  Belgian  sufferers  rvho  have 
fought  for  home  and  little  ones  agamst  monstrous  mvasion. 

For  this  one  year  give  to  those  Tvho  really  need,  and  give  norv!  A  month,  a 
D'ee/f,  a  day  may  he  too  late. 

Let  us  forget  ourselves  this  year  and  remember  th.ose  who  invaded  no  man's  coun- 
try, and  who  slaughtered  no  man's  babies. 


Everywoman  is  not  willing  to  say  her  fare- 
well to  the  Exposition  without  a  word  of  hearty 
appreciation  and  thanks  to  the  executive  staff  of 
the  Press  Bureau.  In  another  column  the 
splendid  work  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Wright  is 
spoken  of.  Of  his  "right  hand  man,"  Miss 
Katherine  McCracken,  we  have  our  opinion. 
It  is  based  on  that  firmest  of  foundations — 
"service  rendered,"  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  share  it  with  our  readers. 
Miss  McCracken  has  put  her  whole  heart  into 
her  job,  and  believe  US,  it's  some  heart  and 
some  job.  She  has  pursued  the  press  publicity 
proposition  with  persistence,  and  on  December 
4th  one  found  her  at  her  post,  just  as  earnest, 
just  as  sincere,  just  as  helpful,  just  as  unosten- 
tatiously efficient  as  on  February  20th.  She 
does  not  talk  much  about  herself,  but  by  her 
works  shall  we  know  her.  An  adroit  attempt 
to  draw  her  out  on  the  subject  of  Katherine 
McCracken  and  her  Exposition  work  resulted 
only  in  a  reminiscent  smile,  and  the  demand  for 
some  account  of  her  achievements  was  met 
by  the  admission,  "Well,  I  guess  I've  inter- 
viewed more  governors  than  anybody  else  has." 
Needless  to  say  that  this  will  mean  more  to 
members  of  the  press  than  to  the  lay  reader. 
Interviewing  a  governor  during  his  Exposition 
visit  was  a  journalistic  feat  that  baffled  the 
best  of  us,  and  when  Miss  McCracken  ac- 
knowledges (with  the  fact  to  prove  her  state- 
ment) that  she  beat  us  all  at  it,  we  salute  her 
in  a  body,  and  place  a  feather  in  her  cap. 
Now,  let  us  all  rise  and  sing  "For  She's  a 
Jolly  Good  Fellow." 


Owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
visitors,  I  have  moved  to  larger  quarters 
and  opened  a  Studio  connected  with  a 
gallery  at  910  O'Farrell  Street,  which 
will  be  open  every  day  to  visitors  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  Sundays  by 
special  appointment.  All  are  welcome. 

M.  VALENCIA. 


Margaret  A.  Sutherland 

From  New  York 
FACE    AND    SCALP  SPECIALIST 
Electro-Magnetic    Vibration.  Shampooing 


Telephone 
Kearny  5396 

350  Post  Street 


Room  214 
Union  Sq.  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


Drs.  Steele  and  Steele 

SKIN    AND    FEATURE  SPECIALISTS 

uill  K'avc  Sni)  ■•'rancisco  T'cbniary  next  for  I. us 
AiiKi'li'S  and  resume  business  there  permanently. 
I'liese  skilled  si)ecialists  correct  ill-shaped  nose's, 
cnilstandinK  and  deformed  ears,  sagging  clieek 
anil  brow,  donl>lc,  thick  and  hareli|)S.  receiling 
I'liin.  baggy  or  stringy  necks,  and  pulTv  eyelids. 
Knunil  out  hollow  checks,  ihiri  necks,  shoulders, 
busts,  arm,  hands.  Remove  scars,  pillings,  moles, 
birlhniarks,  facial  tuTuors,  paralTinc  filling,  cysts, 
w  rinkles.  fre  ckles,  superfluous  Iiair,  pimples,  bl'ack- 
licads  anri  ctlur  defects  of  features. 

935  MARKET  STREET 
Pantages    Theatre    Building.    Offices  601-3-5 
Hours.  9-5;  Sunday.  10-12.  Tel.  Kearny  2383 


EVE RY WOMAN 
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ITocattonal  Training 

{Continued  from  page  1  7) 

should  receive  the  most  hberal  education  in 
college  training  and  pedagogy. 

Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  in- 
sisting on  a  broad  view  of  things — the  natural 
inclination  being  to  a  rather  narrow  attitude, 
especially  as  to  text-book  education. 

These  people  are  great  readers;  hence  his- 
tory and  languages  are  easily  learned  and 
readily  taught.  We  also  find  that  the  higher 
mathematics,  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigo- 
nometry belong  to  them. 

Some  of  our  best  editors  and  publishers 
are  Virgo  people,  and  if  they  have  any  great 
failing  in  these  lines,  it  is  in  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  what  they  read ;  hence  they 
should  be  taught  to  size  up  and  judge  the 
standpoint  of  any  writer  from  their  own  ex- 
perience and  common  sense.  The  second  point 
is  that  Virgo  represents  a  storage  of  food.  In 
more  than  one  sense  can  this  application  be 
used.  The  anatomical  representation  of  Virgo 
is  the  bowels  and  liver,  and  the  Virgin  with  a 
sheaf  of  wheat  in  her  hand  denotes  the  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  application,  for  Virgo 
people  are  natural  dealers  in  flour  and  grain, 
daily  products,  etc.  These  people  are  natural 
chemists  and  dispensers  of  medicines  for  the 
sick,  being  also  a  mental  sign  and  there  are 
more  mental  healers  in  Virgo  than  in  any 
other  sign,  unless  is  may  possibly  be  Scorpio. 

Nurses  of  the  best  are  found  here;  hence 
they  should  study  chemistry  and  the  laws  of 
physiology  and  hygiene,  and  if  they  are  to  take 
up  the  commercial  side  of  life  the  must  study 
the  elements  of  grains,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
salesmanship. 

Bakers  are  more  of  them  Virgo  people  than 
in  any  other  sign,  and  they  should  learn  to 
cook. 

Real  estate  and  insurance,  the  renting  of 
apartments,  the  raising  of  small  animals,  all 
belong  to  this  sign  and  the  Sixth  House,  hence 
should  have  education  to  fit  them  for  this  ser- 
vice to  humanity. 


Mrs.  Bertha  Lincoln  Heustis,  president  of 
the  League  of  American  Pen  Women,  was 
presented  by  the  Exposition  officials  with  a 
bronze  plaque,  at  the  session  of  women  writers 
held  in  Festival  Hall  last  month.  Charles  A. 
Vogelsang,  representing  the  Exposition  board, 
made  the  presentation  address,  in  which  he 
made  the  League  representative  welcome  to 
California.  Mr.  Vogelsang  also  paid  his  deep 
and  tender  respects  to  Ina  Coolbrith,  our 
poet-laureate,  whose  poems  first  called  the 
world's  attention  to  the  wonders  of  the  Golden 
State. 

Mrs.  Heustis  came  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  San  Francisco  in  the  interest  of  the  Pen 
Women  of  America,  and  introduced  in  her  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  speech  excerpts 
from  a  story  written  by  a  member  of  her 
family  who  visited  California  in  1847,  in  which 
were  many  predictions  of  San  Francisco's 
present  prosperity.  Though  the  book  was 
well  written  and  delightfully  read,  it  fell  on 
resentful  ears  when  it  disparaged  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Spaniards  so  dearly  loved  by  all  Califor- 
nians.  The  reader  must  have  felt  the  dull,  cold 
thud  that  crashed  down  on  the  warm,  welcom- 
ing atmosphere  of  a  few  moments  before,  but 
she  possibly  will  never  know  why. 

The  IVomans  Club  of  NeV)  Yorl( 
The  Woman's  Club  of  New  York  held  its 
monthly  salon  at  the  Hotel  Majestic,  New 
York  City,  and  the  programme  was  of  a  more 
varied  nature  than  usual,  being  devoted  to 
American  tapestries,  American  silks  and  toys 
that  are  now  being  made  for  the  first  time  in 
America.  The  musical  numbers  were  furnished 
by  Miss  Margaret  Hoburg,  an  American  com- 
poser, who  played  several  of  her  own  compo- 
sitions, and  Helene  Davis,  who  appeared  in 
character  songs.  The  club  has  for  its  object 
the  encouraging  and  developing  of  American 
arts  and  industries.     Miss  Beatrice  Goldie  is 


president  of  the  organization;  Ella  Wheeler 
Wilcox  is  honorary  vice-president  and  Mrs.  J. 
Hedges  Crowell  is  honorary  president. 

4* 

SUFFICIENTLY  HUMBLED 
Mrs.   Mellen  did  not  wish  to  offend  her 
new  cook. 

John,"  she  said  to  her  manservant,  "can 
you  find  out  without  asking  the  cook  whether 
the  tinned  salmon  was  all  eaten  last  night? 
You  see,  I  don't  wish  to  ask  her  because  she 
may  have  eaten  it,  and  then  she  would  feel  un- 
comfortable," added  the  good  soul. 

"If  you  please,  ma'am,"  replied  the  man, 
'the  new  cook  has  eaten  the  tinned  salmon,  and 
if  you  was  to  say  anything  to  her,  you  couldn't 
make  her  feel  any  more  uncomfortable  than 
she  is." — Christian  Register. 

^ 


THIS  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SUBSCRIBE 
TO 

GveRYii/ofwi 


FOR  YOURSELF  AND  FRIENDS 

DINE  WELL  AND  BE  HAPPY! 
Do  you  want   the  best   French  dinner  in 
America? 

Do  you  want  the  best  wines  with  dinner? 
Do  you  want  a  Christmas  banquet  for  your 
friends? 

Do  you  want  to  give  your  Eastern  friends 
a  surprise  in  the  art  of  entertaining  and  the 
cuisine? 

Or  do  you  want  to  give  them  a  refined  social 
dance  with  sweet,  low  music  without  the  blare 
and  roar  of  the  loud  cafe? 

If  so  take  them  to  the  "CHANTILLY"  at 
453  Pine  Street,  near  Kearny.  There  Mon- 
sieur Etienne  Vialatte  and  Monsieur  Albert 
Larque  will  bring  back  to  your  memory  the 
delights  of  the  Old  San  Francisco  days  when 
its  fame  was  spread  around  the  world. 


THE  BANK  THAT  HELPS  VOU  SAVE 

Mutual  Savings  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

706  MARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Third 


GUARANXEIEID  CAPITAL, 
PAID  UP  CAPITAL  - 
SURPLUS   


$1,000,000 
600,000 
325,000 


.lAMKS   I).    PIIKI.AX.  I'lfsidcnl. 

1.    K.    MOFl-  ITT       p  "-^^  '  11.  Ulcus 


Orricers  S- 


t'.   I!.  llor.SUX,  Casliirr  ari.l  Sicri-tary 
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THE  EXPOSITION  IS  OVER! 

The  New  Feature  of  the 

VIENNA  CAFE,  171  OTarrell  Street 

ANY  KIND  OF  A  COCKTAIL  SERVED  FREE 
With  40c  or  50c  Lunch 

A   la  Carle 

Delicious  Breakfast  of  Vienna  Coffee  and  Fresh  Rolls,  Still  10c 
See  MANAGER  GALINDO 
"/  Thank  You" 


Centrally  located. 


All  conveniences. 


THE  MAEWOOD 


1207-1221  O'Farrell  Street 


FURNISHED  APARTMENTS,  SUITES  AND  ROOMS 


Reasonable  rates. 


Steam  heat. 


The  Ideal  Resort  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 

OPEN   THE   YEAR  ROUND 

All  the  comforts  of  home  and  all  the  conveniences  of  a  first- 
class  hotel.  Spacious  living  room  and  dining  room  with  wide  open 
fireplaces.  Running  water  and  electric  lights  in  all  sleeping  apart- 
ments. Table  supplied  from  our  own  orchard,  gardens,  berry 
patches,  poultry  yards  and  dairy.  Scenery  and  climate  unsurpassed. 
Only  three  miles  from  Capitola  and  six  miles  from  Santa  Cruz. 

A  Place  to  Play,  a  Place  to  Rest; 

A  Place  to  Eat  Your  Meals  With  Zest. 

Address  STAFFORDS,  Box  135a,  Soquel,  Santa  Cruz  County,  Cal. 

OPEN  THE  YEAR  ROUND 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil   of   Philip    Scharwenka.    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Studio  : 

1276  California  Street 

Tele.  Franklin  1746  (Near  Leavenworth) 


BIANCA  CONTI 

Photographic  Portraits 
STUDIO 

GAFFNEY    BUILDING         376   SUTTER  ST. 
Telephone  Douglas  4468 


Clayton  Herrington 


Ernest  A.  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

817   Merchants   National  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bank  Building  CALIFORNIA 


Visit  Capitol  City 
Of  Your  State! 

A  Day's  Trip  -  Well  Spent 


Visit  Beautiful  Capitol  Grounds- 
Capitol  Building  -Sutter's  Fort 
Crocker  Art  Gallery- 
Riverside  Drive — 
Etc. 


$3.35  ROIND-TRIP 

Saturdays  and  Sundays, 
With  Monday  return  limit 


Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Rou'e  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


Banquet  and  Private  Rooms 


Telephone  Douglas  292 


(T^antlllY 

...  KOTISSERIE ... 

453  PINE  STREET,  Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 


mERCHANTS  LUNCH,  50c. 


UNSURPASSED  FRENCH T>INNER,  $t,00 


ETIENNE  VIALATTE  and  ALBERT  LARQUE,  Proprietors 


EyERYlVOMAN 
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mid  "Wss'i 

(Continued  from  page  9) 
I  had  to  play  with  boys  in  order  to  be  with 
him.  When  we  went  to  school,  I  was  always 
ahead  of  him  and  I  could  run  and  jump  and 
climb  all  around  him,  when  it  came  to  ath- 
letics. When  he  was  still  a  young  boy  there 
was  much  talk  at  home  about  his  voting  and 
his  future  political  affiliations,  and  I  discovered 
with  much  surprise,  that  for  the  first  time  I 
was  to  be  ruled  out  of  any  game  that  he  played. 
Having  implicit  faith  in  my  father's  ability 
to  "fix  things,"  I  asked  him  quite  seriously 
if  he  couldn't  do  something  about  it.  He  put 
me  off  with,  'Never  mind,  Margaret,  by  the 
time  you're  twenty-one  perhaps  women  will  be 
voting.'  Knowing  Massachusetts  as  well  as 
he  did  how  he  must  have  chuckled  to  himself 
when  he  told  me  that,  hey?  " 

And  Margaret's  laugh  boomed  approval  of 
the  joke  her  father  had  put  over  on  her. 

With  the  grand  opera  career  still  a  dream 
she  went  to  California  to  teach  swimming  and 
gymnastics  at  Western  Coast  resorts,  and  it 
was  while  there  that  she  became  interested  in 
the  condition  of  women  and  the  problems  of 
civic  betterment.  Shortly  after  her  return  to 
Boston  she  was  enga.ged  by  the  Masachusetts 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  to  present  to 
trades  unions  all  over  the  State  the  suffrage 
resolutions  then  before  the  legislature,  with  the 
view  to  securing  their  endorsement.  In  this 
she  was  entirely  successful. 

Margaret  Foley  is  a  friend  of  the  plain 
people.  She  speaks  their  language.  Her 
speeches  are  logical,  witty  and  forceful,  and  her 
ability  to  hold  large  turbulent  audiences  made 
up  of  many  "who  come  to  scoff  but  who  re- 
main to  be  converted,"  is  remarkable.  For 
years  she  has  been  a  member  of  the  Hat 
Trimmers'  Union  and  of  the  Woman's  Trade 
Union  League,  and  has  been  a  great  power 
for  good  in  these  organizations.  She  is  a 
trustee  of  the  Children's  Institution  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Boston,  a  position  to 
which  she  was  appointed  by  the  mayor  and 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. She  was  the  first  active  suffragist  tc 
hold  a  city  office.  She  organized  open-air  suf- 
frage meetings,  compelling  conservative  places 
like  Worcester  that  had  ordinances  against 
public  speaking  on  the  streets  to  recognize  her 
right  to  do  so.  She  was  the  first  woman  to 
start  campaigns  against  candidates  opposed  to 
woman's  suffrage.  Few  speakers  engaged  in 
suffrage  work  are  better  informed  or  have  had 
equal  opportunities  for  studying  the  subject. 
Miss  Foley  has  traveled  in  many  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  examining  suffrage  conditions, 
particularly  with  reference  to  women  and  chil- 
dren in  industrial  life  and  has  campaigned  in 
a  number  of  States  where  her  zeal  and  courage 
in  pleading  for  votes  for  women  have  been  a 
great  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
Her  speaking  campaign  in  Nevada  last  year 
helped  greatly  in  winning  that  State  for  equal 
suffrage,  and  her  tour  through  the  mining  sec- 


"San   Francisco's  Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

PHELAN  BUILDING 
Entrances : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 

Seating  Capacity  1,000  Large  Lobby 

Free  Checking  Stand  Orchestra 

Vocal  Entertainment  Reasonable  Prices 
Complete  Variety  Quickest  Service 

Clean    Linen  Sanitary 

Acclaimed   by   its  Patrons   the  "Best" 

tions  of  Colorado  when  she  was  stumping  the 
State  caused  as  much  journalistic  comment  as 
did  the  visit  of  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.  to  th.it 
region  a  few  months  ago. 

She  tells  many  amusing  stories  of  her  cam- 
paigns. 

"You  think  the  conservative  New  Englanders 
are  hard  to  move,"  she  exclaimed,  "but  they 
are  trembling  aspens  compared  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch.  The  committee  sent  me  out 
to  a  big  factory  where  they  manufacture  cof- 
fins and  where  the  women  employed  make 
shrouds  I  had  to  address  about  2,000  of 
these  people  at  a  noon  hour  rally.  i  here 
were  coffins  scattered  about  everywhere.  The 
men  sat  on  them,  and  lounged  in  them,  and 
the  women  grouped  th.emselves  about  them,  and 
there  was  no  more  expression  on  the  faces 
around  me  than  if  the  whole  crowd  was  really 
dead  and  waiting  only  to  be  buried.  It  took 
the  heart  right  out  of  me,  but  I  told  three 
or  four  of  my  best  jokes  that  always  get 
a  laugh  anywhere, — even  in  New  England. 
I  wanted  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  mirth, 
even  if  I  couldn't  convert  them  to  woman  s 
suffrage.  So  I  labored  on,  for  twenty  minutes, 
almost  prostrated  by  the  gloom,  but  determined 
to  deliver  all  the  laugh  material  I  had  at  my 
command.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  When  I 
finished  the  superintendent  took  me  into  hir, 
office  and  congratulated  me  on  my  witty  speech 
that  had  so  amused  his  employees.  " 

"Amused  them!  "  I  gasped. 

"Why,  of  course.  I  never  saw  them  so 
tickled  at  anything  as  long  as  I  have  known 
them.  " 

"Well,  I  certainly  didn't  get  it,  "  I  groaned, 
recalling  the  sepulchral  scene. 

I  asked  her  what  her  opinion  was  of  "dres.-i- 
ing  the  part,"  as  a  suffrage  campaigner. 

"I  believe  in  the  psychology  of  clothes," 
she  answered.  "You  must  dress  appropriately 
— not  expensively  nor  even  fashionably  (though 
I'm  not  averse  to  a  bit  of  fashion  myself)  i.n 
order  to  command  respect.  I  received  my  first 
hint  as  to  the  value  of  the  right  clothes  on  the 
platform  from  a  dressmaker." 

"Naturally,  "  I  agreed. 

"Well,  why  not?"  she  demanded.  "If 
you  dress  to  satisfy  the  critical  eye  of  an 
expert  on  the  subject  who  happens  to  be  in  your 
audience,  you  can  certainly  get  it  over  with 
every  one  else  by  suggestion." 

"I  used  to  want  suffrage  just  for  myself, 
she  concluded,  "but  now  I  want  it  for  a  loi 
of  women  who  need  it  really  worse  than  I  do, 
and  who  don't  even  know  yet  that  they  want 
it." 
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A  journey  to  a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
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SAUSALITO  FERRY— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  cf  San 
Francisco  Bay,  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate; 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 150-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the  Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL— Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
different  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA — The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from   San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA — A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
-known excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths;  good  accommodations;  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE— Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs:  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  groves,  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE— On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San  Francisco;  stage  from  here  for  California 
Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3,000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant;  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley;  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica." Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery;  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs:  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwood  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free    Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our   Agents   or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

Ticket  Offices:   Sausalito  Ferry.  Foot  of 
Market  St..  i-nd  874  Market  St.. 
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San  Francisco's  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 

IT  IS  OURS— WE  MUST  KEEP  IT 


Ever^woman  makes  a 
a  most  earnest  request  that 
out  of  your  generosity  you 
will  remember  the  tortured 
and  innocent  sufferers,  who, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs, 
are  condemned  to  starva- 
tion and  misery  throughout 
the  invaded  countries  of  the 
old  world. 


CveRYU/OMAM 


FOUNDED  IN  1905— COPYRIGHT 

Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor 


There  is  one  broad, 
sweeping  obligation  which 
we  must  never  forget  — 
that  is  the  Red  Cross.  It 
only  asks  from  us  once  a 
year,  and  gives  to  the  world 
every  day. 
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To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
I^ate  Waller  Barrett, 

M.D.,D.Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 


Friends!  Please  give  this  your 
closest  attention.  We  are  about 
to  "start  something"  and  ive  need 
your  help.  We  cannot  get  on 
Tvithout  it.  So  lend  us  your  ears, 
and  -then  vour  hearts. 

EVERYWOMAN  is  going 
to  do  her  part  in  this  matter  of 
unemployment,  and  is  going  to 
do  it  in  the  following  Way. 

Girls  and  women  out  of  Work 
will  he  given  space  in  our  col- 
umns to  state  their  Wants  and 
their  ability.  No  charge  will  be 
made  for  this  service. 

Of  course  we  will  require  per- 
sonal references,  as  the  appear- 
ance of  these  notices  in  EVERY- 
WOMAN will  be  a  guarantee 
of  efficiency  to  employers. 

We  ask  our  readers  when  in 
need  of  help  of  any  kind,  to  con- 
sult first  the  "Help  Wanted" 
columns  of  EVERYWOMAN. 

And  We  invite  the  girls  and 
women  who  want  work  'o  come 
to  us,  and  at  no  expense,  insert 
their  notices,  relying,  as  we  do, 
on  the  co-operation  of  our  read- 
ers. 
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Yreka,  Jan.  20,  1916 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  am  going  to  send  you  some 
new  subscribers.  I  think  it  is  the 
duly  of  San  Francisco  people  to 
support  such  a  fine  magazine 
WELL,  as  it  is  a  credit  not 
only  to  the  State,  but  to  the 
country. 

With  sincere  congratulations, 
believe  me. 

Sincerely, 

Julia  Churchill. 


R.  C.  Wilhelm  &  Co.,  Inc. 
104  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.  City, 
January,  1916. 
Editor  Everywoman: — 

Dear  Madam:  Enclosed  find 
my  check  for  five  dollars. 

Please  enter  my  subscription 
for  EVERYWOMAN  and  ex- 
pect frequent  calls  in  the  future 
for  extra  copies  of  your  maga- 
zine. San  Francisco  friends  have 
sent  me  copies  of  several  issues 
in  which  you  have  printed  very 
interesting  accounts  of  the  work 
of  the  Persian,  Abdul  Baha. 
Articles  of  this  kind,  which  tend 
toward  the  battering  down  of 
prejudice  in  the  world  and  bring- 
ing the  peoples  into  belter  under- 
standing and  appreciation,  com- 
mand my  respect,  and  stimulate 
one  to  greater  effort  in  this 
direction. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinued success  of  EVERY- 
WOMAN, I  am 

Yours  sincerely, 

Roy  C.  Wilhelm. 


Address  All  Mail  to  Kverywoman,  Phelan  Building,  S.  F. 


EVERY  WOM  AN 
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THE  war  has  taught  Americans  sev- 
eral lessons,  and  one  that  we  must 
not  overlook  is  the  failure  of  the 
Melting  Pot.  The  "hyphen"  does 
not  melt.  We  are  not  one  country  or  one 
people  or  one  nation.  The  proof  is  staring 
us  plainly  in  the  face  that  masses  of  so-called 
Americans  have  never  transferred  their  alleg- 
iance. Happenings  since  August,  1914,  have 
only  emphasized  what  was  very  evident  be- 
fore. The  activities  of  hyphenated  societies, 
disorganized  labor,  treasonable  attacks  upon 
the  United  States  government  by  papers  prml- 
ed  in  foreign  languages, — all  these  things  are 
straws  which  should  show  which  way  the  wind 
is  blowing. 

When  this  war  is  ended,  immigration  to  this 
country  will  be  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
immigration  question  is  absolutely  imperative 
now;  soon  it  will  be  vital. 

In  the  last  ten  years,  ten  million  immigrants 
have  entered  the  United  States.  They  cami' 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  making  this  coun- 
try their  home.  Of  this  number,  only  two  ard 
a  half  million  have  asked  citizenship.  1  wo- 
thirds  of  the  number  have  never  learned  the 
English  language;  and  in  New  York  City  a 
generation  born  in  the  city  is  growing  up,  never 
speaking  English  except  when  obliged  to  do 
so  in  the  public  schools.  In  some  years  the 
amount  of  money  sent  abroad  by  these  aliens 
has  reached  the  gigantic  sum  of  $300,000,000. 
One-third  of  the  ten  million  immigrants  has 
left  the  United  States  and  returned  "home" 
after  several  years  of  labor  here. 

No  record  of  dismal  failure  has  ever  been 
more  plain  than  the  failure  of  the  Melting  Pot. 

Are  the  immigrants  themselves  entirely  to 
blame  for  not  "melting"?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion we  should  consider  seriously  and  care- 
fully. We  allow  this  vast  immigration  and 
we  at  last  begin  to  realize  the  fearful  failure 
of  the  Melting  Pot.  We  face  the  fact  that 
immigration  is  bound  to  be  greatly  increased  at 
once.  What  can  be  done  to  help  the  Pot  to 
Melt?  We  are  now  facing  a  terrible  crisis, — 
let  us  face  it  by  casting  out  old  prejudices  and 
bringing  a  bit  of  common  sense  to  bear  upon 
the  problem  of  how  we  can  help  the  immi- 
grant to  become  the  citizen. 

Not  counting  Hebrews,  three-fourths  of  the 
remaining  immigrants  come  from  farming  dis- 
tricts in  their  own  country,  and  wish  to  farm 
here;  but  they  arrive  with  less  than  fifty  dol- 
lars, and  in  terror  of  starvation,  accept  the 
first  factory  or  sweatshop  work  offered.  They 
are  so  busy  earning  a  bare  living  they  never 
have  time  or  opportunity  to  go  to  the  rich 
lands  of  the  Middle  West  or  the  Far  West. 
In  one  year,  while  six  thousand  peasants  actual- 
ly reached  the  land  in  western  states,  more  than 


Bv  Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost 

two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  found  them- 
selves penned  up  in  mills,  factories  and  mines 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 
Ignorance  and  necessity  are  the  reasons  for 
this.  And  so  the  great  eastern  cities  are  con- 
gested; so  our  jails  and  poor-houses  are  filled, 
and  our  hospitals  crowded;  crime  and  sickness 
flourishing. 


Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost 


The  immigration  buildings  at  ports  of  entry 
are  disgracefully  inadequate,  usually  very  old; 
and  the  staff  of  officers  so  very  small  that  they 
cannot  possibly  do  their  work  properly,  even 
when  working  overtime,  as  they  do.  The 
initial  experience  of  immigrants  in  these  over- 
crowded, badly  managed  government  offices  in 
the  "Land  of  Promise"  must  be  a  fearful 
disappointment!  Once  here,  there  is  no  agency 
of  distribution,  and  there  is  an  absolute  lack 
of  government  protection  against  bogus  em- 
ployment bureaus,  labor  agents  and  padrones. 
If,  by  chance,  these  immigrants  escape  tene- 
ments, factories  and  mills,  they  are  taken  to 
distant  construction  plants,  where  they  live  in 
filthy  barracks;  no  churches,  no  schools, — but 
always  saloons.  They  are  robbed  and  cheated 
right  and  left,  and  cannot  afford  attorneys, 
even  if  they  are  spirited  enough  to  think  of 
asking  for  justice  in  our  courts. 

The  average  earning  of  a  male  immigrant  is 
$375.00  per  year.  The  women  of  the  fami- 
lies are  driven  to  work  to  help  out  the  men,  and 
lend  themselves  even  more  easily  to  cheap 
labor ;  they  get  on  an  average  less  than 
$300.00  a  year.  Our  Federal  experts  have 
fixed  upon  $900.00  per  year  as  the  lowest 
possible  figure  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
When  the  average  male  and  female  aliens  add 
their    wages,    they    find    the    total    less  than 


$700.00;  so  the  children  are  put  to  morlf,  and 
the  family  lives  crowded  in  one  or  two  rooms. 

The  low  wages  are  not  due  to  lack  of 
better  paid  work,  but  are  due  to  the  ignorance 
of  the  aliens  themselves.  Not  only  are  they 
totally  ignorant  of  English,  but  many  of  them 
cannot  read  or  write  their  own  language.  In 
the  last  ten  years,  two  million  illiterates,  over 
fourteen  years  of  age,  have  been  admitted. 
Our  compulsory  school  law  which  ceases  r.t 
fourteen  years  of  age  does  not  affect  these  two 
million  illiterates  in  the  least. 

There  is  a  way  open  to  our  government  to 
receive  the  immigrant,  find  out  his  work,  give 
him  his  work,  help  him  to  learn  the  language 
of  his  adopted  country,  and  to  become  truly 
an  American  citizen.  Also  there  is  a  large 
sum  of  money  with  which  to  do  this  work. 
Usually  when  a  reform  movement  is  started  the 
treasury  is  empty,  and  the  hardest  and  greatest 
obstacle  is  the  lack  of  funds.  There  is  today 
in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  ten  million  dollars, — balance  of  the  head 
tax  fund.  No  one  will  deny  that  this  tax  was 
intended  to  be  used  for  the  immigrants  them- 
selves. The  tax  has  been  gradually  raised 
from  $1  to  $4,  until  this  great  sum  of  ten 
million  has  accumulated.  This  mane}}  belongs 
to  the  immigrants  in  this  country. 

The  length  of  this  paper  allows  for  only  a 
brief  outline  of  a  common  sense  plan  for 
spending  this  money  for  the  benefit  of  the 
immigrants,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  in  helping  to  make  citizens.  If  this 
money  is  spent  in  melting  the  hyphen,  it  will 
be  spent  in  doing  a  work  that  would  be  worth 
far  more  than  money  could  measure.  A  few 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  fund  could  be  well 
spent,  are: 

( I  )  Take  peasant  aliens  to  government 
farming  lands  now  lying  idle. 

(2)  Install  a  Federal  system  of  employ- 
ment agencies. 

(3)  Establish  Industrial  Courts,  where 
lawyers  are  barred,  and  the  parties  of  the  dis- 
pute state  grievances  and  reply,  to  the  Court. 
In  other  countries  where  this  is  done,  ninety 
per  cent  of  the  cases  are  settled  without  trial. 

(4)  Quickened  education;  American  adults 
given  opportunity  to  learn  English,  national, 
state,  and  municipal  government,  hygiene  and 
sanitation. 

(5)  The  night  use  of  school  buildings  as 
reading  rooms,  and  places  of  recreation,  for  the 
children  who  now  spend  their  tin>e  on  the 
streets  at  night. 

(6)  Medical  and  dental  clinics  for  every 
public  school  child.  Infant  dispensaries,  model 
kitchens,  milk  stations  and  visiting  nurses. 

(Continued  on  page  29) 
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AMONG  the  people  of  the  United 
States  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
Mexico  during  the  last  four  years 
has  been  very  inadequate.  In  par- 
ticular the  destitution  that  has  resulted  during 
the  last  year,  and  in  a  less  degree  during  the 
year  before  that,  have  received  little  attention 
in  this  country,  although  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  one  nation  that  a  neighboring 
country  is  reduced  to  abject  misery  and  is  deci- 
mated by  famine  and  disease.  At  best  Mexico 
is  a  difficult  country  to  understand,  and  the 
character  of  her  people  is  in  some  respects 
beyond  comprehension,  if  you  can  believe  many 
Americans  who  have  lived  there  for  years. 

Americans  have  been  very  generous  in  send- 
ing relief  to  other  nations  in  distress,  except  in 
the  case  of  Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  starva- 
tion and  diseases  attendant  upon  famine  condi- 
tions have,  during  the  period  from  the  summer 
of  1914  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
carried  off  at  least  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
a  million  of  peaceful  innocent  citizens,  and  that 
the  present  year  is  adding  to  this  another  quar- 
ter or  half  million.  These  may  sound  like 
extravagant  statements,  but  they  can  be  sup- 
ported by  facts. 

Over  a  million  deaths,  in  a  population  of 
fifteen  millions,  for  lack  of  food  and  other 
necessities,  such  as  clothing,  fuel,  soap,  medi- 
cines! And  toward  the  relief  of  this  great 
host  of  hungry  women  and  children  the  Amer- 
ican people  contributed  only  about  $60,000. 

Occasionally  you  hear  one  explanation  of 
this  in  the  statement  that  the  Mexicans  are  not 
worth  saving;  that  the  sooner  they  exterminate 
one  another  the  better.  Without  discussing  the 
merits  of  such  a  sentiment  in  general,  I  can  say 
that  it  is  an  error  to  think  that  the  handful  of 
men  who~  have  been  fighting  and  robbing  and 
murdering  for  the  last  few  years  are  the  ones 
who  suffer.  The  soldiers  and  government  offi- 
cials of  all  the  factions  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  food  at  the  expense  of  the  peaceful  people. 
In  fact,  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  in  the 
various  armies  have  been  forced  into  them  by 
the  pressure  of  starvation.  With  little  work  to 
be  obtained,  with  the  government  offering  high 
wages  for  military  service,  and  with  the  chance 
that  the  soldier  has  to  secure  food  cheaply  or  to 
stealing  it,  it  has  been  easy  to  recruit  armies. 
Men  cannot  be  blamed  for  joining  the  army  in 
order  to  exist. 

Many  responsible  persons  have  reported  that 
people  eat  scraps  picked  from  the  garbage.  No 
American  who  knows  the  extravagance  and 
wastefulness  of  American  households,  hotels 
and  restaurants  can  understand  the  full  meaning 
of  this  until  he  has  seen  conditions  in  Mexico. 
In  an  American  city  of  the  size  of  Mexico 
City  enough  wholesome  food  is  thrown  away 
each  day  to  feed  10,000  starving  people.  But 
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with  half  or  more  of  the  population  of  Mexico 
City  on  short  rations,  and  with  the  whole  of  it 
restricted  in  diet,  with  every  family  of  means 
and  every  hotel  and  restaurant  besieged  by 
crowds  of  starving,  the  garbage  of  the  city  is 
rot  a  promising  source  of  food.  Yet  these 
scenes,  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  were 
common.  On  August  1 ,  a  man  and  boy  sit- 
ting on  the  sidewalk  and  turning  over  a  pile 
of  garbage  and  sweepings.  They  picked  out 
stumps  of  lettuce  and  scraps  of  vegetables  and 
ate  them  at  once  without  brushing  off  much  of 
the  dirt.  At  another  place  two  lean  dogs 
nosing  in  the  garbage  that  lies  in  the  gutter. 
On  the  opposite  corner  two  women  sitting  on 
the  curb  and  picking  another  heap  of  garbage 
and  sweepings.  They  fare  a  little  better  than 
the  dogs,  for  while  there  is  nothing  like  meat 
or  bread  in  the  refuse,  there  are  lettuce  stumps 
and  leaves  and  other  scraps  of  vegetables. 
These  they  devoured  while  I  watched  them. 

In  Mexico  City  for  months  past  alternating 
factions  have  robbed,  raped,  destroyed.  After 
my  arrival,  on  June  30,  there  were  four 
"evacuations"  of  the  city.  The  Zapatistas  left 
on  July  9.  Their  successors,  the  Carranzaistas, 
left  in  a  panic  on  July  I  7.  Their  successors, 
the  Zapatistas,  left  again  in  a  ludicrous  flight 
on  July  25,  but  some  of  them  came  back. 
From  then  till  August  2  no  faction  had  real 
control;  there  was  no  government  at  all,  and 
therefore  more  stores  were  open  and  there  was 
greater  security  than  there  had  been  at  any  time 
since  my  arrival.  On  July  30  most  of  the 
Zapatistas  hurried  out,  again  leaving  behind  a 
few  who  were  the  occasion  of  street  fighting. 
This  continued  till  August  2,  when  the  Car- 
ranzaistas took  possession  of  the  city.  The 
childish,  senseless  destruction  done  by  each  of 
them  has  never  helped  it,  nor  hurt'  its  enemy. 
It  has,  however,  invariably  brought  suffering  to 
the  innocent  and  helpless  victims,  the  peaceful 
citizens.  High-sounding  proclamations  profess- 
ing noble  sentiments  have  not  served  to  veil 
hideous  deeds.  The  dreadful  results  are  every- 
where apparent. 

The  Mexican  field  of  Red  Cross  activities  :. 
not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Old  World,  nor 
have  destructive  forces  there  fallen  with  such 
sudden  and  terrific  weight,  yet  four  years  of 
factional  strife  have  slowly  dragged  a  rich 
country  down  to  abject  beggary  and  hopeless 
misery.  If  the  attention  of  the  charitably  dis- 
posed people  of  the  United  States  had  not  been 
fixed  upon  Europe  during  the  past  year,  our 
neighbors  would  probably  have  received  a  fair 
amount  of  assistance. 

The  15,000,000  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are 
dying  off — from  hunger,  typhus  and  other 
causes  attributable  to  famine  conditions — at  a 


rate  that  promises  to  make  the  death  toll  for  the 
past  year  and  the  coming  year  combined  over 
1,000,000. 

Mexico  City,  which  has  much  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  federal  district  in  which  it  is  located 
as  Washington  has  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
has  a  population  of  about  half  a  million,  while 
the  suburbs  and  other  towns  of  the  district  have 
200,000  or  250,000  inhabitants. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  suffering  and  deaths 
from  hunger  in  the  capital,  and  from  diseases 
attendant  upon  famine,  I  could  secure  a  host 
of  competent  witnesses,  while  hundreds  of 
earnest,  honest.  Christian  men  and  women  who 
are  doing  what  they  can  to  aid  their  more 
unfortunate  fellows  would  gladly  testify  to  the 
intensity  and  wide  extent  of  the  misery,  if  they 
could  do  it  without  endangering  their  lives 
and  property.  Many  can  speak  the  truth  only 
at  the  risk  of  reducing  their  own  families  to 
poverty  and  suffering.  The  seal  of  fear  has 
been,  and  still  is,  upon  their  lips. 

The  American  Red  Cross  agents  arrived  in 
Mexico  City  on  June  30,  at  a  time  when  it 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Conventionist  gov- 
ernment and  was  being  attacked  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists. For  months  previous  to  that  and 
from  then  to  the  present  time,  the  city  has  been 
in  a  state  of  partial  siege,  with  one  faction 
inside  and  another  partly  surrounding  it  and 
cutting  off  supplies  of  food,  fuel  and  other 
necessities. 

Between  my  arrival  and  my  departure,  on 
October  2 1 ,  the  Conventionists  evacuated  the 
city  twice,  and  the  Constitutionalists  once,  so 
that  there  were  four  changes  of  government,  and 
during  one  week  there  was  practically  no  gov- 
ernment at  all. 

There  was  great  need  of  medical  work,  for 
the  government  hospitals  were  overcrowded, 
medical  supplies  costly  and  difficult  to  get,  and 
an  epidemic  of  typhus  was  afflicting  the  city. 
On  September  3  the  physician  member  of  the 
Red  Cross  committee  predicted  a  terrible  condi- 
tion resulting  from  typhus  when  the  people, 
weakened  by  hunger,  should  face  the  winter 
season.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  his  proph- 
ecy has  come  true. 

During  the  frequent  changes  of  government, 
and  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty  about  trans- 
portation, I  was  trying  to  secure  food  in  Mex- 
ico, although  it  was  evident  that  any  purchase 
of  food  there  would  be  only  of  temporary 
benefit,  and  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
relief  problem  was  generous  importation  from 
abroad. 

I  happened  to  buy  a  large  quantity  of  gar- 
banzas,  or  chick  peas,  that  had  been  collected 
for  export  to  Spain,  but  could  not  be  shipped 
on  account  of  interruption  of  traffic.  Although 
this  food  is  as  nourishing  as  beans  or  dried 

(Continued  on  page  13) 
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ARE  we  upon  the  even  of  a  permanent 
revival  of  the  repertoire  system  in  the 
American  theatre?  Can  it  be  that  we 
are  about  to  return  to  the  form  of 
theatrical  entertainment  which  delighted  theatre- 
goers half  a  century  and  more  ago? 

The  strained,  unsettled  conditions  of  stage 
affairs  in  recent  times  has  been  food  for  much 
thought  upon  the  part  of  our  theatrical  pur- 
veyors; the  situation  has  been  growing  more 
alarming  with  each  successive  season,  and,  wl  a 
is  worse,  there  seems  to  be  little  relief  in  sight 
— unless,  perchance,  we  are,  after  all,  about  to 
witness  a  repertory  renaissance.  Certainly  re- 
cent events,  most  especially  in  the  present  season, 
would  seem  to  point  in  that  direction. 

There  are  comparatively  few  theatre-goers 
of  today  who  can  recall  the  repertoire  system 
as  our  forefathers  knew  it.  Indeed,  in  view  of 
most  of  the  stage  fare  set  before  us,  if  there  are 
any  such  they  probably  ceased  to  be  theatre- 
goers long  ago.  Nothing  changes  more  rapidly 
than  the  mode  of  the  theatre,  and  the  plays  and 
acting  which  delight  one  generation  are  most 
often  frowned  upon  by  the  succeeding  one. 

The  repertory  idea,  at  least  as  it  flourished 
in  our  theatre  in  the  earlier  d3\  ;;.  ^as  I'^r'y  h'-p 
an  unknown  quantity.  A  half  century  ago  the 
form  of  theatrical  fare  which  today  masque- 
rades under  the  title  of  "a  production"  was 
then  comparatively  unknown.  Stars,  too,  as  we 
know  them  now,  and  "traveling  combinations" 
were  then  things  unheard  of.  There  were 
leaders,  of  course,  in  the  profession,  such  giants 
as  the  elder  Booth,  Edwin  Forrest,  E.  A. 
Solhern,  Charlotte  Cushman,  Mathilde  Heron, 
Laura  Keene  and  the  like,  but  their  status  was 
scarcely  comparable  with  those  who  take  first 
rank  in  the  theatre  today.  Conditions  were 
wholly  dissimilar,  for  in  those  other  days  the 
stars  and  rot  their  supoorting  companies  moved 
about  the  map  from  place  to  place.  In  each 
of  our  leading  cities  there  were  one  or  more 
permanent,  resident  companies,  located  for  the 
entire  season  in  their  respective  theatres,  and 
the  bill  was  changed  innumerable  times  during 
the  season,  the  spice  of  variety  being  added  by 
the  stellar  appearance  of  some  one  particular 
player.  The  repertory  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
standard  drama,  the  plays  of  Shakespeare, 
Sheridan,  and  such  old  favorites  as  "Virginius," 
"The  Lady  of  Lyons,"  "The  Hunchback." 
"Richelieu,"  etc. 

In  later  years,  when  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment became  somewhat  obsolete,  chiefly  through 
better  traveling  conditions  which  permitted  of 
entire  companies  being  carried  from  city  to  city, 
a  slight  variation  was  shown  in  such  sterlinp 
organizations  as  those  in  New  York,  at  the 
Union  Square,  Wallack's,  Madison  Square  and 
Daly's  theatres,  to  say  nothing  of  the  famous 
Boston  Museum.     Still  later,  and  of  equally 
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happy  memories,  there  were  the  Lyceum  and 
Empire  companies,  and  the  Frawley  company  in 
San  Francisco,  where  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  the 
late  Frank  Worthing  and  Blanche  Bates  did 
such  admirable  team  work.  But  all  these  in 
turn  have  passed  away  and  there  has  been 
nothing  since  to  take  their  place,  although  upon 
a  smaller  and  less  pretentious  scale  much  good 
work  has  been  accomplished  by  such  stock 
companies  as  the  Alcazar  in  San  Francisco, 
John  Craig  in  Boston,  the  Oliver  Morosco 
players  in  Los  Angeles,  and,  most  especially, 
the  famous  municipal  company  at  Northampton, 
Mass.,  the  only  organization  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 

The  present  theatrical  season,  however, 
would  seem  to  be  pointing  the  way  towards  a 
reversion  to  earlier  stage  conditions,  and,  while 
the  day  is  undoubtedly  a  far  distant  one  as  yet, 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  time  will  come 
about  when,  through  a  process  of  elimination, 
only  those  players,  a  probable  dozen  in  all, 
who  rightfully  deserve  their  stellar  recognition, 
will  be  their  profession's  leaders,  and  the  stock 
companies,  as  our  grandparents  knew  them,  will 
again  come  into  their  own. 

The  real  opening  wedge  came  about  this 
season  solely  through  the  ambition  and  deter- 
mination of  one  woman,  Grace  George.  At 
her  home  theatre  in  New  York,  the  cosy  and 
attractive  Playhouse,  she  has  offered  to  date 
(and  these  lines  were  written  when  the  present 
season  was  just  four  months  old)  three  plays, 
"The  New  York  Idea,"  "The  Liars."  and 
"Major  Barbara,"  with  "The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" in  preparation,  and  she  has  achieved  pro- 
nounced success  with  each  of  them,  in  this  short 
time  establishing  her  organization  as  a  perma- 
nent institution.  Now,  if  Miss  George  can  do 
it,  and  do  it  handsomely  and  profitably,  will  not 
the  same  thing  be  done  by  other  equally  ven- 
turesome spirits?  And  a  woman  did  it,  mind 
you.  Why,  even  before  Miss  George  the  real 
pioneer  in  modern  times  at  this  sort  of  thing 
was  also  a  woman,  none  other  than  the  brilliant 
and  accomplished  Mrs.  Fiske,  whose  produc- 
tions a  few  years  ago  at  the  Manhattan  theatre 
in  New  York  have  hardly  since  been  equaled 
in  point  of  distinction  and  real  dramatic  worth. 

Of  course,  it  requires  more  than  the  mere 
will  to  do  a  thing,  most  especially  when  con- 
sidering a  repertory  theatre,  to  bring  about  its 
successful  accomplishment.  Versatility,  one 
rray  safely  say,  shculd  be  the  foremost  requi- 
site, and  the  head  of  such  a  company  shoulc' 
be  able  to  play  comedy  and  emotional  roles 
equally  well.  Who  is  there,  besides  Miss 
Gtorge,  among  our  leading  actresses  who  could 
safely  venture  a  similar  repertoire  undertaking? 
Two  names  instantly  occur  to  mind,  those  of 


Margaret  Illington  and  Margaret  Anglin.  Be- 
cause in  recent  seasons  she  has  been  identified 
with  turgid,  strongly  emotional  plays,  such  as 
"The  Thief,"  "Until  Eternity,"  "Kindling," 
"Within  the  Law"  and  "The  Lie,"  there  are 
probably  many  people  who  have  forgotten  the 
fact  that  in  Margaret  Illington  we  have  one  of 
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our  finest  comediennes,  as  only  recall  her  earlier 
admirable  work  in  "The  Wife  Without  a 
Smile"  and  "Mrs.  Leffingwell's  Boots."  She 
has  the  necessary  versatility,  plus  indomitable 
ambition,  youth,  temperamental  understanding, 
and  the  executive  cleverness  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  a  project.  I,  for  one,  indeed  hope 
she  will  yet  devote  her  energies  to  a  repertory 
venture.  Miss  Anglin,  at  the  same  time,  has 
displayed  a  greater  catholicity  in  her  recent 
plays,  and  her  versatile  talents  are  well  known. 
Admirable  actress  that  she  is,  it  has  been  ru- 
mored for  some  time  that  she  will  ultimately 
launch  upon  a  repetory  campaign,  even  to  the 
point  of  building  a  New  York  theatre  necessary 
for  her  project. 

And  where  these  actresses  lead  others  are 
bound  to  follow.  But  it  will  not  come  about 
in  a  night,  be  assured  of  that.  Theatrical  cus- 
toms and  traditions  are  not  so  easily  broken 
dovs'n,  but  there  is  a  spirit  of  revolution  in  the 
air,  and  all  signs  point  to  a  new  order  of  things. 
Our  theatre-goers  have  suffered  long  and  un- 
complainingly under  the  meretricious  and  vapid 
fare  which  has  often  been  set  before  them,  and 
with  the  motion  pictures,  the  new  dances,  the 
ice  skating  craze,  vaudeville,  and  the  musical 
plays,  all  ready  at  hand  for  those  who  demand 
that  sort  of  thing,  is  it  not  only  fair  to  hope 
that  a  new  era  is  about  to  dawn  in  our  theatre, 
one  in  which  our  feminine  players  will  have  a 
more  active  part  than  hitherto.  And  the  reper- 
tory renaissance  is  bound  to  find  itself. 
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WASHINGTON  is  first  in  th«! 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  but 
close  by  his  side  stands  Lafay- 
ette. Likewise,  Americans  love 
their  own  land  best  and  France  next.  This  is 
a  natural  sequence,  for  the  lilies  of  France  have 
ever  been  entwined  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
in  all  our  struggles  from  the  days  of  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown,  when  the  chivalry  of 
France  marched  with  the  Continental  Army 
across  the  frozen  plains  of  the  colonies  in  1781, 
down  to  1915,  when  California  proposed  to 
hold  an  exposition  celebrating  the  completion 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  long-looked-for  pass- 
age between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  The 
canal  commenced  by  the  great  French  engineer, 
De  Lessop,  and  halted  not  by  lack  of  engi- 
neering ability,  but  by  lack  of  knowledge  of 
sanitation.  Pasteurization,  however,  was  an 
important  factor  m  the  final  result. 

When  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position sent  invitations  to  the  governments  of 
the  world  to  take  part  in  commemorating  the 
accomplishment  of  the  undertaking,  a  task  so 
difficult  that  it  has  been  termed  the  thirteenth 
labor  of  Hercules,  and  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world,  France  was  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
spond and  accept  the  call  to  forge  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  friendship  which  binds  the  two 
nations;  and  even  though,  before  the  Exposi- 
tion opened,  the  greatest  European  war  in 
history  had  submerged  France  in  a  field  of 
blood,  she  kept  her  pledge  and  when  the  final 
decision  was  made  to  participate  an  invading 
army  was  actually  within  fifty  miles  of  Paris. 
But  Frenchmen  could  not  affard  to  lose  the 
opportunity  of  again  demonstrating  their  good 
will  toward  America  and  further  cementing 
the  Saul  and  Jonathan-like  friendship  between 
the  two  republics.  Sentiment  was  too  strong 
to  allow  France  to  yield  her  first  aid  place  to 
another  country.  Therefore,  when  the  search- 
light was  thrown  upon  the  famous  Tower  of 
Jewels,  it  also  illumined  the  pavilion  of  France. 

Again,  when  one  casts  about  for  impressions 
of  intense  human  interest  at  the  great  Exposi- 
tion, now  a  matter  only  of  history  and  memory, 
the  first  that  comes  to  mind  were  the  relics  of 
Lafayette  exhibited  in  the  French  building, 
itself  a  noble  replica  of  the  Palace  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

Tears  dimmed  the  eyes  as  one  gazed  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  personal  apparel  and  effects 
of  the  "first  gentleman  of  France"  in  the  hearts 
of  Americans.  The  uniform  and  hat  he  wore, 
and  the  sword  he  carried,  the  jingle  of  which 
must  have  made  music  to  the  ears  of  the  littlo 
band  of  patriots  as  he  appeared  before  Conti- 
nental troops,  giving  life  and  hope  to  a  new 
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nation,  which  could  never  have  been  born  but 
for  the  timely  assistance  of  France. 

Across  the  room,  in  a  similar  position,  was 
the  personal  property  and  wearing  apparel  of 
Rochambeau,  another  noted  patriot  whose  name 
is  revered  as  the  gallant  Frenchman  who  fought 
side  by  side  with  Washington.  These  were 
second  only  in  interest  to  the  Lafayette  me- 
morials. 

However,  if  one  is  to  write  of  the  exhibits 
of  most  interest  to  visitors,  the  French  building 
cannot  be  overlooked.  Reproducing  with 
minute  exactness  the  famous  chateu  built  by  the 
Prince  de  Salm,  whose  noble  birth  cost  him  his 
life  during  the  French  revolution,  this  building, 
after  numerous  transfers  of  ownership  and  being 
once  drawn  by  lot  by  a  soldier  of  fortune,  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  first  Napoleon  and, 
was  set  aside  by  him  for  the  home  of  the 
citizens  of  his  country  whose  deeds  of  valor 
or  distinguished  service  entitles  them  to  enroll- 
ment on  the  roster  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 
This  order,  also  created  by  the  Man  of  Destiny, 
was  represented  at  the  Exposition  by  a  rug 
designed  with  reference  to  the  history  of  the 
Roman  legions,  after  which  the  French  order 
was  modeled,  placed  in  the  hall  of  honor  at  the 
south  end  of  the  pavilion.  This  room  attracted 
much  attention  and  was  the  theme  of  awed  and 
interested  conversation  among  the  visitors. 

Rodin's  "Thinker,"  the  masterpiece  of  the 
age,  sat  grim  and  silent  at  the  main  entrance 
to  the  pavilion,  depicting  in  vivid  contrast  to 
the  Exposition  commemorating  the  greatest  of 
human  achievements  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  going  the  rounds  of  the  French  building 
silence  always  reigned  in  the  group  that  was 


ever  to  be  found  standing  before  "The  Sol- 
dier's Dream,"  a  painting  that  attracted  wida 
attention  and  comment. 

One  saw  another  subject  in  human  interest 
who  watched  the  crowd  which  thronged  that 
part  of  the  building  devoted  to  Paris  fashions. 
And  they  were  not  all  women,  but  men  were 
eagerly  jostling  their  neighbors  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  latest  styles.  "Don't  fail  to  visit  the 
French  building  and  look  at  the  dresses,  and 
note  the  small  amount  of  material  needed  to 
make  a  Paris  gown,"  said  a  man  to  his  wife. 
Whether  it  was  economy  or  anatomy  which 
interested  him  is  the  question.  At  any  hour  of 
the  day  during  the  life  of  this  display  the 
throng  was  so  dense  that  it  was  impossible  for 
one  to  make  their  way  without  keeping  to  the 
right  and  following  the  crowd. 

In  this  building  stricken  Belgium  also  made 
her  bid  for  recognition  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  and  exhibited  fine  paintings,  bronze 
and  rare  and  exquisite  laces.  That  this  coun- 
try at  this  time  could  make  such  a  magnificent 
showing  was  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  all. 

But  the  Exposition  was  a  panorama  of  mar-  ' 
vels.  It  proclaimed  itself  to  the  world  as  an 
authorized  chronicler  of  the  results  of  human 
endeavor  for  a  decade  only  of  universal  history, 
but  many  exhibits  of  historical  value,  not  in 
competition,  were  shown  for  the  benefit  of  hu- 
manity. These  were  thoroughly  appreciated  by 
the  visitors  on  every  hand  as  one  could  easily 
discern  from  the  admiring  and  whispered  com^ 
ments  of  the  people  as  they  passed  in  review. 
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"My  Country  'tis  of  Thee" 

ABOUT  six  months  ago  General  E.  Loynaz  del  Cas- 
tillo, commissioner  general  from  Cuba  to  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific International  Exposition,  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  struck  the  keynote  of  the  true  foundation 
of  lasting  peace  for  this  country  when  he  advocated  the  great 
Pan-American  Union,  which  would,  indeed,  give  a  broad, 
deep  and  abiding  significance  to  our  country's  anthem.  This 
was  following  the  brutal  slaughter  of  the  "Lusitania"  victims, 
when  he  offered  his  sword  to  the  country  which  had  set  his 
beloved  Cuba  free,  and  when  he  asserted:  "It  is  the  pride  of 
my  life  that  I  can  swear  that  I  am  an  American." 

Short  a  time  as  that  is,  such  declarations  and  such  coun- 
cil have  borne  rich  fruit ;  for  of  all  the  conventions  this  coun- 
try has  held,  there  has  been  none  so  weighted  with  the  true 
spirit  of  unity  and  friendship  as  the  Pan-American  Conven- 
tion, lately  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.  "One  for  all,  all  for 
<ine"  was  the  soul  of  that  magnificent  gathering  of  Ameri- 
cans. And  now  is  the  time  to  cement  forever  the  loyalty  of 
the  big  and  little  American  sisters  for  their  own  self-protec- 
tion, and  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

War  has  brought  nothing  but  everlasting  loss  and  degra- 
dation to  humanity,  with  horror  and  hatred  of  hitherto  re- 
spected nations.  So,  if  it  is  humanly  possible,  war  must  go. 
Unity  and  strength  must  take  its  place,  and  that  quickly,  or 
there  is  no  earthly  doubt  that  America  will  share  the  fate  of 
the  Old  World.  Nations  which  are  bent  on  aggrandizement 
and  invasion  are  very  like  the  run  of  miscreants  who  delight 
to  rob  and  murder  when  they  find  unprotected  victims.  They, 
however,  will  become  very  civil  and  diplomatic  when  they 
know  that  a  strong,  powerful  and  united  force  stands  ready 
to  repel  their  criminal  aggressions.  And,  as  war  was  forced 
on  the  unprepared  countries  of  Europe,  and,  in  a  measure 
invited  by  the  carelessness  of  those  countries,  so  would  it 
come  to  us  from  the  very  same  reasons  and  sources. 


Women  Awakening  to  the  Needs  of  the  Day 

IF  ONE  went  searching  for  the  signs  of  the  times,  and,  if 
that  one  were  a  man,  we  should  advise  him  to  attend  a  few 
well-organized  women's  clubs  for  subtle,  deep  and  com- 
prehensive understanding  of  the  danger  that  lies  close 
to  the  roots  of  much  that  threatens  our  national  peace,  and 
the  wave  of  treachery  which  is,  like  a  foul  odor,  poisoning 
the  air  we  breathe.  These  women  who  look  down  into  the 
root  of  things  are  for  the  most  part  educators.  They  come 
in  contact  with  the  germ,  as  it  were,  of  this  problem,  and, 
while  they  do  not  kill  it,  they  try  to  render  it  harmless — or  at 
least  less  harmful — by  educating  it  out  of  some  of  its  "fear- 
fulness."    This  method  they  call  "Americanizing,"  a  very 


clear  account  of  which  was  given  by  members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

And  this  "Americanizing"  is  a  problem,  when  well 
worked  out,  which  may  bring  splendid  results  both  to  the 
nation  and  to  the  pupils,  the  latter  of  whom  are  the  unedu- 
cated, and  the  children  of  the  uneducated,  foreigners.  The 
night  schools  are  largely  used  for  this  purpose.  Mrs.  Frank 
A.  Gibson  of  Los  Angeles,  state  chairman  of  industrial  and 
social  conditions,  gave  a  most  graphic  account  of  the  methods 
of  the  devoted  teachers  who  put  in  a  most  strenuous  time  in 
transforming  the  raw  material  of  cosmopolitan  humanity  into 
good  American  citizens. 

Miss  Anne  Nicholson,  who  took  up  the  tuition  of  a  class 
of  youths  who,  having  been  suspected  of  treachery,  made 
their  way  from  Russia  to  San  Francisco.  After  commenting 
on  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  American  knowledge,  she  was 
still  surprised,  that  they  grasped  a  working  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  in  an  amazingly  short  time,  and  were  able 
to  make  some  comparisons  between  our  methods  of  wage 
earning  and  those  of  Russia.  It  very  soon  became  apparent 
that  outside  influences  were  already  at  work  on  these  youths, 
and  not  in  a  way  beneficial  to  their  adopted  country. 
Whether  careful  tuition  can  offset  such  influences  remains  to 
be  seen.  Certainly,  the  activities  of  the  hyphenated  citizen 
within  the  last  year  do  not  impress  us  with  faith  such  as 
would  lead  us  to  think  any  overwhelming  amount  of  grati- 
tude would  ever  be  offered  as  payment  for  the  blessings  of 
freedom  and  education  without  cost.  But  there  is  no  telling 
what  "Americanizing"  may  do  when  administered  by  bril- 
liant, patriotic  women  if  they  can  get  their  pupils  when 
young,  and  bar  out  their  influences  which  are  fast  leading  to 
anarchy. 


The  Dangers  to  the  Unemployed 

ON  another  page  of  "Everywoman"  is  an  article  which 
strikes  home  to  the  heart  of  poor  families  whose 
young  daughters  must  go  to  work  before  they  have 
arrived  at  the  age  of  thoughtfulness.  The  article 
is  given  in  the  words  of  the  girl  who  wrote  it,  as  in  that  way 
the  truth  and  facts  have  the  personal  touch  of  realism.  It 
will  possibly  prove  a  revelation  to  many  fine  ladies  who  never 
think  there  can  be  another  side  to  the  pretty  shop  where 
their  airy  Easter  confections  come  from,  nor  another  side  to 
the  sugar-coated  raptures  which  Madame  falls  into  while 
expressing  her  delight  in  the  beauty  of  the  customer  who  is 
able  to  pay  a  fancy  price  for  a  hat.  Nor  does  the  poor 
mother  know  the  dark  and  shady  side  of  her  child's  life,  once 
she  goes  unprotected  into  the  business  world.  We  are  all 
fearfully  apt  to  "take  the  book  for  the  cover."  Nor  does  one 
in  a  thousand  know  the  terror  a  girl  faces  who  finds  herself 
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without  means  and  a  member  of 
the  unemployed.  It  is  a  fear- 
some future  for  a  girl  to  face. 

Now,  what  can  be  done  about 
it?  There  must  be  a  solution  to 
this  very  trying  and  grievous 
situation.  We  have  hundreds  of 
fine,  true  women  who  scarcely 
know  how  to  use  their  time  to 
the  best  advantage.  Here  is  an 
opportunity,  if  the  problem  is 
properly  worked  out,  which  will 
prove  far  more  satisfactory  to 
the  woman  of  leisure  than  any  ~ 
social  club,  tea  club,  or  even  a  game  of  bridge.  For,  after  all, 
there  is  a  delight  in  helping  others  to  a  place  of  safety,  and 
there  are  hundreds  of  girls  in  San  Francisco  today,  and  mil- 
lions the  country  over,  who  are  nervous  wrecks  either  from 
want  of  proper  employment  or  the  fear  of  losing  the  employ- 
ment they  have  for  only  part  of  the  year. 

We  feel  quite  sure  if  the  ladies  of  position  and  leisure 
were  to  give  some  time  and  attention  to  this  matter,  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  imposition  and  injustice  complained  of  in 
the  article  entitled  "Light  on  Some  Dark  Spots,"  would 
cause  them  to  realize  what  great  help  their  influence  could 
be  not  only  to  the  girls  and  women  who  have  to  battle  for  a 
livelihood,  but  also  to  the  handful  of  women  who  are  con- 
stantly giving  their  talents,  their  money  and  their  strength 
for  the  betterment  of  the  girls  whose  talents  create  the 
lovely  hats  and  garments  which  they  purchase.  The  lady  of 
wealth  could  do  much  by  manifesting  an  interest. 

The  writer  of  "Light  on  Some  Dark  Spots,"  suggests 
ways  and  means  which  would  help  conditions,  such  as  they 
are  in  her  line.  But  EVERYWOMAN  would  like  to  have 
many  strong,  concise  opinions  and  genuine  work  accomplish- 
ed on  this  problem,  a  problem  which  touches  the  very  core 
of  humanity. 

EVERYWOMAN  pleads  for  friendship,  council  and  pro- 
tection for  the  honest  girls,  the  struggling  girls  and  women  in 
every  field  of  endeavor.  And  EVERYWOMAN  means  to 
give  all  the  time  and  space  and  strength  in  her  power  to  this 
trying  side  of  human  nature  before  the  self-respecting  are 
driven  down  and  out. 
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The  Aliens  and  the  Future 

HE  Melting  Pot  Which  Does  Not  Melt,"  an  ar- 
ticle by  Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost,  in  this  number 
of  EVERYWOMAN,  gives  to  the  reader  an 
article  which  is  analytical,  rich  in  facts  and  true 
to  life.  She  presents  a  pen  picture  of  conditions  and  dangers 
which  lie  around  us  on  every  hand,  most  particularly  in  the 
East,  but,  which  in  one  form  or  another,  creeps  close  to  this 
favored  part  of  the  world. 

From  her  settlement  work  in  New  York  City  Mrs.  Frost 
is  able  to  throw  ligltts  on  this  menace  of  which  the  average 
person  knows  little.  And  yet,  the  dangers  to  the  individual 
and  national  life  are  becoming  more  acute  every  day,  will 
unquestionably  constitute  grave  complications  as  life  becomes 
more  complex. 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  read  of  the  many  club  women 
who  take  up  the  Melting  Pot  as  a  subject  (it  has  a  fascinat- 
ing sound)  with  much  the  same  easy  nonchalance  with  which 
they  would  take  up  a  sprinkling  pot  to  refresh  their  flowers, 
and,  after  a  few  light  and  pleasant  phrases  on  the  wonders 
in  citizenship  which  come  from  out  its  depths,  drop  it  as 
carelessly  as  they  would  the  sprinkling  pot.    But  a  careful 
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reading  of  "The  Melting  Pot 
Which  Does  Not  Melt"  will  dis- 
close an  entirely  different  state 
of  affairs,  and  one  to  which  our 
statesmen,  educators  and  voters 
should  give  much  attention. 

In  this  article  Mrs.  Frost  has 
taken  up  the  illiterate  future  citi- 
zen. In  the  March  number  she 
will  write  of  the  educated  alien 
and  his  activity  in  the  embarrass- 
ing situation  confronting  America 
today,  his  place  in  the  Melting 
Pot,  the  contents  of  which  have 
never  melted — and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  ever  will — until 
the  penalty  for  treason  is  death  or  deportation. 

The  American  citizen — whether  by  birth  or  adoption — 
who  cannot  be  true  to  this  country,  should  be  compelled  to 
leave  it,  and  compelled  to  fight  in  the  trenches  for  the  coun- 
try of  his  choice.  Then  there  would  be  less  playing  to  the 
gallery  of  "patriotism"  and  publicity,  and  more  room  for  the 
loyal  and  the  unemployed. 

4*   4*  # 

America's  Jlrt  Center 

N  the  cover  of  EVERYWOMAN  for  this  month  is  a 
partial  view  of  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts.  The  Palace 
has  been  visited  by  millions  of  people  during  the  In- 
ternational Exposition  and  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
since  then.  So  we  present  this  picture  to  our  readers  as 
a  reminder  of  the  splendor  which  is  ours  and  which  must 
remain  ours  for  all  time.  As  a  refining,  ennobling,  edu- 
cational institution  it  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  city 
of  its  birth.  It  is  so  to  the  poor  parents  who  can  bring 
their  children  to  an  art  center  in  which  they  can  enjoy 
the  great  works  of  art  from  far-off  countries.  It  is  good  for 
the  rich,  who  can  keep  in  touch  with  all  they  knew  best  of 
the  Old  World  which  is  now  being  so  ruthlessly  destroyed. 
Merely  as  a  business  proposition,  there  is  nothing  better  this 
city  could  offer.  For  it  is  the  people  of  wealth  who  travel 
extensively  who  will  be  attracted  to  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts, 
they  will  come  to  know  from  experience  that  San  Francisco, 
"the  city  loved  around  the  world,"  is  the  natural  center  of 
Art  for  all  America.  And,  indeed,  if  this  hideous  Old  World 
slaughter  is  to  continue  long,  there  is  nothing — except  our 
own  indifference — to  prevent  its  becoming  the  center  of  Art 
for  the  world  of  today. 

We  have  the  climate  which  makes  it  a  pleasure  any~day 
in  the  year  to  visit  such  a  center.  We  have  the  scenery, 
viewed  from  the  spot  on  which  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts 
stands,  that  cannot  fail  to  inspire  any  one  possessed  of  the 
slightest  imagination,  to  find  a  home  where  such  beauty  is 
the  very  breath  of  their  nostrils,  free  for  the  enjoyment  of 
every  human  being.  And  there,  too,  are  the  wonderful  sur- 
roundings— the  California  Building  for  the  Normal  School, 
the  Marina  and  all  that  is  the  setting  of  this  gem— the  bright- 
est in  San  Francisco's  crown.  We  must  preserve  it  for  all 
time  and  we  must  do  it  now! 
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ACCORDING  to  Longfellow. 
"All  are  architects  of  Fale, 
Working  in  the  walls  of  Time." 
The  International  Peace  Congress 
met  to  render  the  foundation  of  those  walls 
deeper,   broader,   more  secure,   and   to  make 
more  glorious  and  enduring  the  superstructure. 

1  o  this  end  I  bring  you  two  models.  Both 
are  connected  with  pictures  in  the  Art  Gal- 
leries of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position. The  first,  by  an  artist  appropriately 
named  Christmas,  represents  a  snowy  solitude 
where  the  distant  Andes  uprear  their  solid 
bastions  to  the  skies.  A  statue  of  "Christ 
Victorious,"  forty  feet  high,  done  in  bronze, 
stands  in  that  solitude,  1 4,000  feet  above 
sea-level. 

Over  a  decade  ago  war  microbes  were  fly- 
ing thick  over  Argentina  and  Chile.  War 
threatened,  was  being  "prepared  for." 

Fortunately,  in  both  countries  there  were 
men  who  kept  cool  heads  and  wise  counsels. 

I  his  was  the  situation.  Nations  distrust 
and  suspect  neighbors  largely  because  they 
do  not  know  them.  To  get  better  acquainted 
might  kill  these  microbes  of  fear  and  hate. 
War  would  increase  the  hatred,  waste  good 
money,  involve  both  countries  in  debt,  destroy 
their  young  and  vigorous  manhood,  devastate 
their  lands,  and  breed  endless  wars.  What 
possible  good  could  result?  What  better 
could  they  do  with  their  men  and  money? 

The  "Victorious  Christ"  statue  is  the  an- 
swer! 

They  agreed  to  build  a  railroad  through 
the  1 4,000  feet  Andes  mountain  chain,  so 
as  to  get  better  acquainted,  to  visit,  and  do 
business  together.  The  cannon  they  were  to 
kill  with  were  melted  down  and  cast  into  this 
colossal  image;  while  graven  in  the  granite 
below  is  the  text:  "He  is  our  Peace — Vv'^lio 
hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  parti- 
tion between  us." 

Do  you  deem  that  a  good  model  for  Eu- 
rope's and  America's  imitation? 

The  second  model  I  will  connect  with 
the  portrait  by  Chester  Harding,  also  on  the 
walls  of  the  P.  P.  I.  E.  Gallery,  of  John 
Randolph,  of  Virginia. 

Over  100  years  ago,  in  1812,  there  was 
imminent  danger  of  war  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Great  Britain.  Ran- 
dolph saw  that  this  impending  war  was  likely 
to  be,  as  almost  all  wars  have  been  and  are, 
needk'^.s,  undertaken  too  hastily,  under  false 
pretenses,  likely  to  be  very  costly  and  quite 
ineffectual.  I  cannot  present  him  to  you  here 
bodily,  but  I  can  repeat  to  you  his  words  to 
Congress  at  that  time.  He  referred  to  the 
"embargo"  and  "non-importation  acts"  as  "im- 
politic and  ruinous  measures"  which  had  al- 
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ready  "knocked  down  the  price  of  cotton  to 
7  cents  per  pound,  and  of  tobacco  to  noth- 
ing; while  they  have  raised  the  price  of  all 
articles  of  first  necessity  from  300  to  400 
per  cent.  This  is  the  condition  to  which 
we  have  brought  ourselves  by  our  own  want 
of  wisdom!     But,  is  War  the  true  remedy? 

Who  will  profit  by  it? 

Speculators,  commissioners,  contractors! 

Who  will  suffer  from  it? 

The  people!  It  is  their  blood,  their  taxes 
that  must  flow  to  sustain  it!  Will  you  plunge 
this  nation  into  war  because  you  have  passed 
a  foolish  and  ruinous  measure,  and  are  ashamed 
to  repeal  it?" 

These  words  of  Randolph's  abundantly 
prove  that  he  considered  the  war  of  1812 
needless. 

Remembering  that  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
which  was  supposed  to  end  the  war,  was 
signed  Christmas  eve,  1814,  it  is  most  obvi- 
ous that  the  bloodiest  battle  of  the  war, 
fought  at  New  Orleans  on  January  8,  1815, 
was  utterly  needless.  Also  most  certainly 
needless  does  the  very  first  article  of  the  treaty 
proclaim  the  whole  war  to  have  been.  It 
says  we  return  to  the  condition  we  were  in 
before  this  war  began  (status  quo  ante).  Nor 
is  there  in  the  whole  parchment  any  phrase 
telling  for  what  the  peoples  were  contending. 

The  disposition  of  prizes  and  prisoners  of 
war,  and  an  agreement  to  settle  some  vexed 
questions  of  boundary  on  a  basis  of  justice 
and  equity,  occupy  the  other  clauses. 

That  was  all! 

But  this  Treaty  of  Ghent  has  kept  the 
peace  for  1 00  years  between  two  great  na- 
tions. 

Not  so  much  for  what  it  contained  as  for 
what  it  did  not  contain! 

There  was  not  a  single  sentence  in  it  to 
humiliate  either  party.  There  was  no  cession 
of  territory ;  no  talk  of  any  cash  indemnity ; 
no  "sitting  on  bayonets";  nothing  to  leave  a 
sting  to  rankle  and  call  for  revenge;  nothing 
to  breed  future  wars. 

Moreover,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1818, 
President  Monroe  proclaimed  to  the  nation 
how  he  had  reinforced  this  treaty  by  the 
"Rush-Bagot  arrangement."  This  "arrange- 
ment" conclusively  shows  what  Monroe  meant 
by  the  "Monroe  Doctrine." 

Careful  readers  will  note  that  that  doctrine 
was  aimed  against  the  "European  System"  of 
Militarism,  and  its  maxim,  "If  you  Want 
Peace,  Prepare  for  War." 

After  the  1812  war  was  ended,  there  were 
two  courses  possible.  Monroe  might  have 
followed    the    European    system    of  wanting 


peace  by  preparing  for  war.  In  this  case, 
he  would  have  crowded  more  and  more  war- 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  fortified  and 
garrisoned  our  northern  border.  He  did  just 
the  reverse.  He  inaugurated  a  new  system, 
an  "American  system"  having  this  motto:  "If 
you  Want  Peace,  Prepare  for  Peace." 

Had  he  followed  the  European  system,  he 
realized  there  would  be  "vast  expense  in- 
curred" and  the  "DANGER  OF  COLI  I- 
SION  INCREASED";  while  the  rivalry  in 
armaments  would  prove  a  "continual  stimulus 
to  suspicion  and  ill-will."  So  he  proposed 
his  new  American  system  to  Great  Britain. 
This  was  "to  abstain  altogether  from  an 
armed  force  beyond  that  used  for  revenue." 
Britain  for  many  months  refused  assent  to  his 
views. 

Our  Ambassador,  Adams,  after  talking  to 
Lord  Castlereagh  on  January  25,  1816,  wrote 
that  Britain's  acceptance  of  the  proposal  "ap- 
peared hopeless."  Monroe,  however,  per- 
sisted. He  showed  that  the  "moral  and  polit- 
ical tendency  of  such  a  system  (the  old  Eu.v>- 
pean)  must  be  to  WAR  and  NOT  to  peace.  ' 

Finally,  after  much  discussion,  good  sense 
triumphed  over  prejudice  and  precedent,  and 
on  April  28th,  1818,  Mon'  oe  had  the  satis- 
faction of  proclaiming  to  our  nation  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Rush-Bagot  arrangement,  by  which 
the  contending  countries  agreed  to  do  awaj 
with  all  ships  of  war  on  the  Great  Lakes; 
any  already  thereon  to  be  dismantled;  any  in 
course  of  building,  converted  to  other  use; 
and  only  four  little  revenue  cutters,  or  patrol 
vessels,  were  to  be  permitted  for  each  nation 
on  the  entire  river  and  lake  system. 

Through  a  further  "tacit  understanding," 
no  additional  forts  demarcate  the  frontier 
lines.  The  success  of  this  American  syst^n.. 
this  Monroe  Doctrine,  is  as  obvious  as  it  was 
inevitable.  "Where  nobody  is  loaded,  n  itl.ing 
explodes."  The  dove  of  peace  settled  on 
our  northern  border  and  has  barely  -iiflid 
her  silvery  wings  in  a  century. 

It  is  the  spread  of  this  successful  system 
that  must  rescue  Europe  from  its  present  re- 
crudescence of  barbarism  now  rushing  civiliza- 
tion back  to  chaos. 

We  have  been  trained  to  repeat  the  old 
Latin  saying,  "It  is  sweet  and  fitting  to  die 
for  the  Fatherland!"  There  is  one  thing 
far  more  necessary,  far  more  desirable,  far 
more  difficult,  than  dying  for  one's  country ; 
that  is,  to  live  for  it! 

Public  opinion  more  and  more  rules  the 
world ;  and  you  and  I  can  help  give  it  a 
trend  in  the  right  direction. 

Do  you  say  it's  all  a  dream? 

"The  dreams  that  nations  dream  come  true. 
And  shape  the  earth  anew!" 
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DURING  the  glorious  year  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Expo- 
sition, many  millions  of  men,  wo- 
men and  children  saw  and  won- 
dered at  the  picture  on  this  page,  entitled 
The  Thirteenth  Labor  of  Hercules,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  maps,  book  covers,  catalogues, 
and  on  the  stationery  of  the  Exposition,  which 
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was  sent  all  over  the  world.  And,  out  of  these 
millions  many,  very  many,  saw,  admired, 
studied  and  inquired  the  nature  of  the  symbolic 
figure  which  so  strikingly  conveyed  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  greatest  achievement  of  history, 
and  the  greatest  figure  of  mythology.  But, 
most  of  all,  they  wondered  who  the  artist  could 
be  whose  inspiration  produced  such  an  excel- 
lent work  of  art,  which  was  unsigned. 

Was  it  a  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  reproduction  of  the  picture? 
or  was  it  a  deliberate  omission  to  deprive  the 
artist  of  the  credit  for  so  magnificent  an  in- 
spiration? We  know  not.  'But,  whose  ever 
the  fault,  it  was  a  grievous,  if  not  a  criminal 
one.  1  o  deprive  the  man  who  conceived  that 
triumph  of  art  of  his  name  was  as  unjust  as  U 
would  be  to  keep  silent  on  the  name  of  th  » 
man  who  built  the  canal  itself. 

For  the  figure  is  one  of  strength,  grace  and 
beauty,  reminding  many  of  the  work  of  Rodin. 

The  artist  is  a  Californian,  Pyrhm  Nahl, 
a  professor  of  art  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, a  son  of  Arthur  Nahl  and  nephew  of 
Charles  Nahl;  men,  who,  in  the  early  days 
made  California  famous  by  their  pictures  of 
the  wonderful  scenery  of  the  Golden  State. 

In  his  college  days,  Pyrhm  Nahl's  favorite 
studies  were  art  and  anatomy,  and  his  love  of 
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one,  at  that  time,  was  a  great  as  his  love  of 
the  other.  His  knowledge  of  the  latter  study  is 
as  striking  and  as  perfect  in  the  figure  in  the 
Thirteenth  Labor  of  Hercules  as  is  art  in  the 
picture  itself,  and  has  been  fully  as  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  colossal  task  provided  by  Professor 
Nahl  for  Hercules,  that  of  pushing  apart  the 
two  sides  of  the  Culebra  Cut,  seems  rather 
unfair  considering  the  Twelve  Labors  of  Her- 
cules, which  were  wished  upon  him  at  his 
birth,  by  the  goddess  Here,  whose  jealousy  of 
a  rival  caused  her  to  endeavor  to  defeat  the 
prophecy  of  the  god  Zens,  the  father  of  Her- 
cules, who  loved  a  mortal  mother.  Accord- 
ing to  Greek  mythology,  Zens  prophecied  that 
the  infant  about  to  be  born,  and  who  war, 
afterwards  named  Heracles  (later  changed  IC' 
Hercules  in  Latin),  would  become  a  man  of 
wonderous  strength  who  would  rid  the  world 
of  monsters  and  rascals,  and  able  to  conquer 
all  difficulties.  Fearing  that  this  prophecy 
might  come  true  the  goddess  of  childbirth 
placed  on  him  the  Twelve  Labors,  which  wero 
in  themselves  strenuous  enough  to  suit  even  a 
jealous  goddess. 

First  came  the  contest  with  the  invulnerable 
lion,  and  next  the  strangulation  of  the  hydra- 
headed  snake,  and  so  on  to  the  cleaning  of  the 
Aegean  stables,  where  he,  too,  recognized  the 
force  of  water  by  turning  the  course  of  the 


river  onto  the  filth  of  ages  and  sweeping  it 
clean  without  waste  of  time.  With  fine  dis- 
crimination in  the  art  of  cruelty  the  goddess 
multiplied  the  difficulties  until  giants  with  three 
bodies  and  mighty  wings,  as  well  as  mad  bulls 
coming  out  of  the  sea,  became  merely  a  Del- 
sarte  exercise  for  Hercules.  After  having  him 
search  the  world  for  some  stray  cattle,  the 
Girdle  of  Hippolite  and  the  Golden  Apples  of 
Hesperides,  and  he  having  accomplished  all  these 
difficult  undertakings,  she  finally  decided  that 
he  had  to  go  to  Hades  and  bring  back  the 
two-headed  dog  Cerberus,  just  for  a  look  at 
him,  for  poor  Cerberus  had  to  go  back  again. 
However,  when  the  goddess  found  out  that  the 
thunder  and  lightning  swept  him  up  to  Heaven 
from  the  funeral  pyre  on  which  he  lay,  she 
concluded  that  the  best — or  maybe  it  was  the 
worst — thing  to  do  with  him  then  was  to  make 
him  immortal  and  marry  him  to  her  daughter 
Hebe.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  poor  fellow 
had  accomplished  his  share  for  this  earth.  But 
it  IS  clear  that  Professor  Nahl  thought  other- 
wise, for  here  he  has  Hercules,  reincarnated 
into  the  physical  form  of  Major  General 
George  Goethals,  with  his  shoulder  against  one 
side  of  the  Culebra  Cut  and  his  knees  against 
the  other.  So  any  one  with  sympathy  and 
imagination  can  see  how  much  harder  it  is  to 
make  a  passage  for  two  great  oceans  to  meet 
than  it  was  to  turn  a  river's  course,  or  even  to 
rescue  a  two-headed  dog  from  Hades.  And 
(Continued  on  page  29) 
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My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I WANT  to  tell  you  about  the  splendid 
meeting  of  the  Canadian  Local  Council 
at  Edmonton  that  was  arranged  for  me 
on  my  recent  visit  there  en  route  home 
from  San  Francisco.  Local  councils  have  beer\ 
brought  to  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency  in 
Canada,  and  have  been  the  means  not  only  or 
co-ordinating  the  activities  of  the  different  lo- 
calities, but  also  of  bringing  about  a  greater 
degree  of  co-operation  between  people  of  differ- 
ent viewpoints  than  anywhere  that  I  have 
visited.  This  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  the 
church  societies  all  are  affiliated  with  the  local 
councils,  and  there  does  not  exist  the  gulf  be- 
tween the  church  women  and  the  club  women 
that  is  becoming  so  apparent  in  many  places  in 
the  United  States.  Catholic  as  well  as  Pro- 
testant societies  work  together  for  the  general 
good  in  legislation  and  civics,  as  one  body,  anc' 
their  influence  is  paramount.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  most  exclusive  private  organizations 
also,  whose  objects  are  purely  social,  take  a 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  Thus 
the  council  is  of  immense  advantage,  centralizing 
all  the  best  influences  in  behalf  of  any  desired 
project. 

At  present  war  relief  and  patriotic  work  are 
calling  forth  the  most  remarkable  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  women.  The  Patriot 
Relief  Fund  is  sufficient  to  give  to  the  family 
of  every  soldier  a  bonus  of  $31  per  month,  and 
$15  per  month  for  each  child  under  a  certain 
age.  This  fund  is  largely  raised  and  handled 
by  the  women;  every  recipient  of  the  fund  is 
visited  and  helped  to  make  the  best  of  her 
conditions,  and  is  urged  to  save  something,  sc 
that  if  her  husband  is  returned  wounded  he 
will  have  something  to  come  to. 

The  great  Pan-American  Convention,  just 
closed,  was  a  wonderful  example  of  what  will 
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be  accomplished  by  a  great  Pan-American 
Union.  While  the  United  States  wishes  to 
play  the  role  of  the  big  sister,  we  hope  that 
such  judgment  will  be  used  by  those  in  author- 
ity that  we  will  not  seem  to  be  greedy  in  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  The  Yankee  canniness 
outstrips  that  of  the  Scots  in  the  minds  of  most 
South  Americans  and  Europeans. 

I  shall  send  you  a  large  list  of  subscribers 
soon. 

The  National  Council  of  Women  held  itf 
biennial  in  Washington  on  January  12,  13  and 
1 4.  Lady  Aberdeen,  the  president,  came  to 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  attending  these 
meetings.  A  large  number  of  delegates  were 
present,  among  them  Mrs.  Mary  Gammage, 
president  of  the  Local  Council  of  Women  of 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Charles  Spinks,  San 
Francisco,  president  Woman's  State  Democratic 
Club;  Mrs.  Linden  Bates,  New  York,  chair- 
man Belgian  Relief  Society;  Mrs.  Alonzo 
Miller,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Association  of 
College  Women ;  Mrs.  Philip  Moore,  St. 
Louis,  president  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs;  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Harris,  Pittsburg, 
president  National  Council  Jewish  Women ; 
Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis,  New  York;  Mrs. 
Frederic  Schoff,  Philadelphia,  president  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Mothers,  and  many  others 
who  brought  much  of  interest  to  the  meetings. 

One  of  the  important  objects  was  to  for- 
mulate some  definite  plan  whereby  councils  may 
be  established  in  South  American  countries.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  but  one  council,  that 
in  the  Argentine,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
International  Council  of  Women. 

At  an  open  meeting,  the  subject  for  consid- 
eration was  Co-operation.     Dr.  Emma  Bower 


of  Michigan  spoke  on  the  value  of  fraternal 
organizations  among  women,  following  which 
was  a  symposium  on  the  Home,  the  State  and 
the  Church. 

In  the  oak  room  of  the  Raleigh  hotel  was 
held  the  executive  session,  with  reports  of  offi- 
cers. The  topics  for  consideration  at  the 
luncheon  were:  Industrial  Relations  Affecting 
Child  Life,  Mrs.  Ellis  Logan  of  Washington 
presiding.  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins  of  Wash- 
ington spoke  on  housing  conditions,  followed  by 
Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  commissioner  of  Children's 
Bureau,  and  Mrs.  Laura  Clay  of  Kentucky. 
Mrs.  Alonzo  Miller,  Long  Beach,  California, 
representing  the  Association  of  College  Women, 
spoke  on  suffrage. 

Mrs.  Frances  Berger  Moran  gave  a  recep- 
tion in  honor  of  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen, 
and  an  open  meeting  was  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Association, 
Mrs.  Ellis  Logan  of  Washington,  president ; 
National  Congress  of  Mothers,  Mrs.  Frederic 
Schoff,  Philadelphia,  president;  International 
Child  Welfare  Association,  Mrs.  Walston 
Brown,  president.  New  York.  The  subject 
for  consideration  was  Formation  and  Refor- 
mation, Lord  Aberdeen  presiding. 

As  president  of  the  National  Council  of 
Women,  I  spoke  on  present  conditions  as  re- 
flected at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  Lady 
Aberdeen  on  personal  experiences  in  Canada 
and  Ireland;  Mrs.  Isabella  Charles  Davis  of 
New  York  on  relief  work  for  children  in  Eu- 
rope; Miss  Frances  Ford  of  Washington  on 
welfare  work  for  girls  in  Berlin. 

With  my  best  wishes  to  EvcrvTt>oman,  believe 
me. 


THE  surprise  party  that  a  number  of 
the  great  poet's  friends  gave  her  one 
evening  just  before  Christmas,  to  pre- 
sent her  with  a  token  of  recognition 
of  her  splendid  work  in  bringing  the  Congress 
of  Authors  and  Journalists  to  a  successful 
issue,  was  an  event  that  will  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  present.  The  affair  was  im- 
promptu and  entirely  a  surprise  to  Miss  Cool- 
brith,  who  remarked  to  her  faithful  friend  and 
companion,  as  we  filled  the  house  with  flowers 
and  gifts  and  greetings  and  laughter,  "Josie, 
I  never  knew  you  could  be  such  a  liar."  This 
sally  met  with  shouts  of  delight,  and  our  ally 
of  the  household  who  had  with  one  pretext 
and  another  kept  the  unsuspecting  hostess  in 
her  drawing-room,  was  warmly  thanked  by  the 


other  conspirators. 

A  programme  of  witty  speeches,  brilliant 
toasts,  and  charming  music  followed,  and  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Donovan  presented  Mrs.  Marian  Taylor 
who  gave  an  address  in  which  she  spoke  of  the 
appreciation  of  all  those  who  attended  the 
Congress  of  Miss  Coolbrith's  work,  and  pre- 
sented the  poet  with  a  testimonial  of  esteem 
from  many  of  the  writers  who  had  attended 
Its  sessions. 

Miss  Coolbrith  responded  with  deep  feel- 
ing, and  then  came  more  speeches,  stories,  and 
music.  Dr.  W.  S.  Morgan,  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Mighels,  Mr.  Richard  D.  White,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Carruth,  Mr.  Newmark  and  Mrs.  Allison  were 
the  speakers,  and  Mrs.  Donovan  sang  ballads, 
Mrs.   Biven   recited  one  of  Miss  Coolbrith's 


poems.  Miss  Claire  Schwartz  played  Schuman'? 
Polonaise  and  Miss  Beatrice  Leavy  sang  from 
La  Boheme. 

The  poet  herself  read  "The  Day  of  Our 
Lord,"  the  beautiful  poem  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Christmas  number  of  Ever^n>oman 
in  a  strong  and  tender  voice  that  went  to  the 
hearts  of  her  hearers. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  to  Miss  Coolbrith  of  the  painting 
sent  by  Luther  Burbank,  identical  in  tone  and 
color  with  the  beautiful  poppy  which  he  culti- 
vated and  named  in  her  honor,  the  Ina  Cool- 
brith. It  is  well  named,  for  the  leaves  of  the 
poppy  are  a  rich  and  glowing  red  and  the 
heart  is  of  gold.  This  was  a  touching  tribute 
of  one  genius  to  another. 
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My  dear  Everiju^oman : 

May  I  have  the  privilege  of  giving  your 
readers  some  of  my  experiences  in  the  vvork- 
ingwoman's  world,  beginning  with  that  phase 
of  it  which  I  know  best — millinery? 

The  artistic  sense  is  a  born  gift,  particularly 
the  taste  that  turns  naturally  to  making  of  hats. 
The  girl  who  enters  the  millinery  world  enters 
as  she  thinks  a  garden  of  roses,  but  with  the 
first  prick  of  the  needle  she  finds  the  thorns. 
There  is  no  work  so  tedious,  so  nerve-racking 
and  so  profitless  today  as  millinery. 

Competition  is  so  keen,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  exist  at  all,  even  though  one  may 
be  a  high-salaried  designer  or  own  a  small 
establishment.  Trimmers  tell  me  they  cannot 
get  a  decent  season  any  more,  and  the  salaries 
are  being  cut  down  each  season. 

Since  the  European  war  first-class  American 
houses  prefer  French  trimmers,  and  employ 
them,  crying  out  at  the  same  time  about 
patriotism  and  patronizing  home  industries. 
Positions  I  have  once  held  are  today  given  io 
French  designers,  as  the  proprietors,  since  they 
cannot  import  French  hats,  think  they  musl 
have  French  designers,  and  to  these  are  paid 
salaries  double  those  paid  to  American  de- 
signers. 

It  is  of  the  apprentice  I  wish  to  speak  first, 
the  little  girls  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  years 
of  age,  who  are  sent  out  by  loving,  careful 
mothers  and  good  Christian  homes,  and  who 
earn  for  their  first  two  seasons  from  one  dollar 
to  three  dollars  per  week,  for  which  they  are 
expected  to  sweep  out  the  work-rooms,  run 
errands  and  line  the  hats.  After  the  second 
season  they  are  allowed  to  make  frames  and 
perhaps  _sew  on  braid  or  material.  The  em- 
ployers do  not  always  care  where  they  send 
these  girls,  and  often  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  places  where  the  parents  would  be  horrified 
to  see  them.  Two  little  girls,  one  sixteen  and 
one  seventeen;  told  me  recently  that  they  did 
not  dare  to  tell  their  mothers  where  they  were 
sent,  and  what  they  saw  in  some  places,  and 
how  frightened  they  had  been  when  men  said 
things  to  them  and  tried  to  get  them  to  go  to 
different  rooms  in  hotels  in  the  tenderloin  dis- 
trict to  which  they  had  been  sent.  Nor  did 
they  tell  their  employer,  because  they  were 
ashamed.  Thus  do  young  girls  start  their 
millinery  career.  All  girls  do  not  have  such 
experiences,  as  all  firms  are  not  alike,  and  do 
not  send  their  little  girls  to  deliver  hats.  But 
obedience  is  a  part  of  their  training,  or  out 
they  go. 

By  the  time  they  have  worked  a  year  or 
so,  they  are  usually  very  worldly-wise.  They 
are  now  earning  from  four  to  six  dollars  a 
week.  At  the  end  of  another  two  years  they 
get  eight  or  ten  dollars,  and  there  they  stick  un- 
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less  they  are  exceptionally  clever  and  get  to 
trimming,  when  they  earn  from  fifteen  to  forty 
dollars  a  week. 

The  chief  disadvantage  the  girls  encounter  in 
this  trade  are  the  long  hours  and  the  enforced 
idleness  between  seasons.  Until  the  eight  hour 
labor  law  came  into  effect  they  worked  ten, 
twelve,  fourteen  and  sixteen  hours  a  day  dur- 
ing busy  seasons,  and  since  it  has  taken  effect 
many  milliners  complain  that  their  profit  is 
gone.  So  the  former  profit  in  millinery,  we 
presume,  was  made  on  overtime  labor,  which, 
was  performed  as  a  matter  of  obligation. 
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I  know  two  makers  who  have  worked  thirty- 
five  years  for  one  firm,  and  are  still  makers, 
and  they  do  not  receive  more  than  twenty 
dollars  a  week,  if  that.  However,  it  is  a 
first-class  house  and  they  get  long  seasons  and 
respectable  treatment,  and  perhaps  they  are 
better  off  than  higher  salaried  designers  who 
dress  extravagantly  and  live  up  to  their  las,' 
dollar  during  dull  seasons. 

It  is  the  long  dull  season  that  is  the  wolf 
at  the  milliner's  door,  always  ready  to  devour 
us. 

I  have  seen  girls  when  given  an  unexpected 
vacation  burst  into  tears  and  cry,  "My  God, 
what  shall  I  do?  I  have  no  money  saved  and 
I  am  all  alone  in  the  world.  I'll  drown  myself 
or  go  to  the  dogs."  And  a  great  many  prefer 
to  go  to  the  dogs  than  leave  the  world. 

It  is  a  most  regrettable  fact  that  many  girls 
are  driven  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  their  em- 


ployers and  the  pinching  poverty  following 
underpaid  work,  to  a  life  of  shame.  Jealousy 
runs  rampant  in  this  business.  I  recall  in- 
numerable cases  of  rank  injustice  on  the  part  of 
employers  and  heads  of  departments,  and  many 
instances  where  trimmers  were  deprived  of 
their  earnings,  and  when  they  complained  wert 
told  that  their  good  name  and  professiotiSl 
reputation  would  be  taken  away  from  themi 
"I'll  fix  you,"  the  madam  has  said,  "I'll  say 
you  are  no  trimmer."  This  same  woman  has 
been  known  to  fly  into  rages  and  beat  her  girls 
in  the  face  with  hats  when  she  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  them  before  the  end  of  the  season. 

Another  method  of  breaking  a  contract  when 
the  season  gets  slack  and  the  proprietor  wants 
to  let  her  trimmers  go,  is  to  find  fault  with  her 
work.  One  day  she  brought  a  hat  back  with 
the  trimming  all  hanging  off,  and  said,  "You 
are  getting  so  careless,  I'll  have  to  let  you  go. 
Look  at  this  hat."  The  trimmer  did  look  and 
she  saw  that  the  stitches  had  been  cut  with  a 
knife.  She  had  no  redress,  however,  for  these 
wrongs.  A  lawyer,  to  whom  she  took  her 
case,  told  her  when  she  had  shown  him  her 
contract,  that  she  could  do  nothing  as  she 
would  have  to  present  herself  each  day  at  the 
store,  ready  for  work,  which  the  circumstances 
made  too  humiliating. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  injustice  lie  greed  and 
selfishness.  Women  have  become  a  great 
power  in  California  and  they  must  use  their 
power  towards  helping  one  another.  A  legis- 
lative body  of  women  could  be  formed,  to 
which  girls  and  women  could  take  their  griev- 
ances and  receive  advice  for  a  small  fee,  They 
could  register  their  verbal  contract,  a^d  if  their 
services  are  efficient,  their  engagemi^nts  should 
be  according  to  agreement. 

Perhaps  in  this  way  the  injustice  that  exists 
in  the  employment  of  girls  and  wonpen  could 
be  re-adjusted,  and  there  would  be-  less  ex- 
ploitation of  their  labor,  and  redress  given 
them  where  now  they  have  none  and  are  a', 
the  mercy  of  a  capitalistic  system  ^tljat  is  the 
root  of  the  White  Slave  traffic  that  js  breaking 
the  backbone  of  the  nation  and,  future  civiliz- 
ation. 

If  the  readers  of  Everyrvoman  want  to  do 
something  for  the  working  girl,  this  is  the  time 
to  come  forward.  If  a  bank  could  be  estab- 
lished where  the  less  fortunate  sisters  could 
show  their  credentials  and  receive  assistance 
during  forced  unemployment,  great  suffering 
and  agonized  struggling  would  be  spared.  If 
women  join  one  another,  hand  in  hand,  the 
path  of  the  wage-earner  will  be  a  smoother 
one,  and  that  of  the  woman  of  leisure  one  that 
is  worth  while  traveling. 
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IF  only  Andrew  Lang  had  had  genius! 
I  cannot  remember  who  it  was  that 
heaved  that  sigh,  nor  the  words  that 
finished  it.  It  is  no  matter.  There  is 
no  telling  what  Andrew  Lang  might  not  have 
done  if  he  had  had  genius,  just  as  there  is  no 
telling  how  great  a  work  of  creation  Agnei 
Repplier  might  achieve  if  she  had  been  born 
to  that  magic. 

We  can  impute  to  these  two  so  many  of  the 
attributes  of  genius,  as  genius  has  been  defined 
— almost  all,  excepting  eccentricity.  They  are 
alike  of  irreproachably  sound  mind,  indisputably 
sane;  not  uninspired,  but  their  inspiration  is  a 
passion  for  order  and  arrangement,  for  getting 
ideas  clearly  understood  and  in  their  proper 
relations.  They  are  essayists,  we  say.  And 
instantly  when  we  say  essayists  we  think  of 
Charles  Lamb  and  are  amazed  at  the  difference 
we  have  expressed,  not  at  the  likeness. 

For  you  could  rejoice  in  the  Essays  of  Elia 
if  it  was  the  first  book  you'd  ever  read.  You 
need  no  more  erudition  to  get  the  good  of 
Charles  Lamb  than  you  need  to  be  "educated 
up  to"  Bobbie  Burns.  But  unless  you  are 
fairly  well  versed  in  English  literary  history 
and  have  read  rather  a  lot  of  books,  from 
Chaucer  down  to  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  have 
a  fair  smattering  of  colloquial  French  and  a 
somewhat  uncommon  degree  of  what  is  calle'^l 
common  culture,  you  will  take  but  vague  pleas* 
ure  in  the  perusal  of  "Compromises"  and  "A, 
Happy  Half-Century."  But  however  well 
qualified  you  may  be,  and  however  content  with 
Miss  Repplier  as  a  commentator,  you  will  feel 
a  thrill  of  hopeful  delight  when,  in  the  midst 
of  a  maze  of  allusion,  quotation  and  other 
writers'  names  and  ideas,  you  get  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  Miss  Repplier  herself  as  she  ob- 
serves on  no  authority  but  her  own,  that 
"there  are  few  nudities  so  objectionable  as  the 
naked  truth."  The  person  who  said  that,  you 
think,  might  also  have  said  that  "nothing  is  a? 
disagreeable  as  to  be  obscurely  hanged" — and 
that  last  remark  was  made  by  Voltaire.  Miss 
Repplier  quotes  it. 

Her  phrase  is  not  always  so  felicitous  nor 
her  wit  so  keen.  Once  in  a  while  it  is  even 
sententious  and  reads  not  unliKe  the  epigramatic 
sayings  of  the  newspaper  paragraphs.  As 
when  she  says  that  "Reformers  have  unswerv- 
ingly, unpityingly  decreased  the  world's  content 
that  they  might  better  the  world's  condition. 
The  first  part  of  their  work  is  quickly  done. 
The  second  halts  betime.  .  .  Count 
Tolstoi  has,  with  the  noblest  intentions,  made 
many  a  gay  heart  sad." 

This  sounds  like  merely  balancing  sentences 
and  yet  it  is  correlative  with  so  much  of  Miss 
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Repplier's  philosophy  as  she  has  expressed  in 
this  glib  saying: 

"The  sorrowful  acceptance  of  life's  tragedies 
is  of  value  only  when  it  prompts  us  to  guard 
more  jealously  or  to  impart  more  freely  life's 
manifold    benefactions."     These    seem  safe 


shallows  wherefrom  to  complain  of  the  disturb- 
ing ripples  that  spread  from  the  deep  places 
where  Tolstoi  struggled  with  his  profound  sor- 
rows.  Yet  she  herself  says  that  "the  back- 
ground of  our  life  is  undeviating  sadness,  "  and 
though  she  makes  a  yearning  plea  for  "the 
gayety  of  life,"  one  cannot  but  feel  that  she 
means  by  gayety  a  more  considered  thing  than 
what  is  sheerly  gay,  and  one  wonders  if  a  lim- 
ited experience  of  both  joy  and  sadness  is  inevi- 
table among  those  who  love  rather  to  observe 
life  than  to  live  it. 

To  her  public  Miss  Repplier  has  appeared 
until  lately  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  life  in 
books  more  attentively  than  at  the  immediate 
scene,  a  critic  of  literature  rather  than  history, 
an  observer  of  things  said  more  than  of  things 
seen.  Her  comments  have  been  keen  and  satir- 
ical, never  denunciatory;  her  censure  of  her 
fellow  humans  was  wittily  implied  more  often 
than  it  was  stated;  her  expressions  have  beer, 
those  of  a  person  with  few  illusions  but  of 
wide  toleration. 

Of  herself  her  readers  have  learned  more 
from  her  reserves  than  from  her  expressions, 
from  published  photograph  and  from  her  love 


of  cats.  She  does  delight  in  cats  and  has 
immortalized  those  immortals  in  "The  Fireside 
Sphinx." 

If  the  war  had  not  come  upon  the  world  in 
her  lifetime  it  is  probable  that  Agnes  Repplie? 
might  have  lived  and  died  serene,  admired  and 
respected  for  her  fineness  of  taste  and  thought 
and  language,  her  brilliant  wit,  a  lady  who 
wrote  fittingly  for  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and 
maintained  its  high  standard.  I  do  not  mean 
that  she  will  not  be  remembered  for  all  these 
things,  only  that  her  serenity  has  been  disturbed. 
For  the  dogs  of  war  are  tearing  Europe  to 
pieces  and  Agnes  Repplier  is  up  in  arms  fight- 
ing the  Germans.  Now  we  know  who  are 
some  people  that  she  hates — they  are  the  Ger- 
mans and  George  Bernard  Shaw.  In  her 
scathing  scorn  of  Germany  and  apologists  for 
Germany  she  approaches  the  climax  of  a  snort, 
but  with  fine  restraint  compels  herself  to  be 
distinctly  articulate  of  her  bitterest  contempt  and 
disdain.  In  the  Nation  and  in  the  Atlantic, 
since  the  war  began,  she  has  given  vent  to  her 
abounding  sentiments,  and  in  an  article  that  she 
decided  to  call  "Waiting."  she  has  made  per- 
fectly clear  her  views  of  pacificism. 

It  does  one  good  to  know  that  this  lady  who 
has  sat  so  long  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  re- 
marking for  the  most  part  upon  other  people's 
remarks,  can  come  to  the  front  door  when  the 
fighting  without  rouses  her  and  lift  up  her  voice 
in  clear  and  fearless  protest  against  the  violation 
of  things  that  are  to  her  and  to  many  of  us 
supreme. 

And  while  she  is  about  it  she  takes  a  mo- 
ment to  give  G.  B.  S.  a  scolding  that  must 
have  dearly  delighted  him  to  read,  as  it  always 
does  delight  him  "to  get  a  rise."  "The  Official 
Faultfinder"  Miss  Repplier  designates  the  sort 
of  person  she  takes  Mr.  Shaw  to  be,  and  makes 
public  her  opinion  of  him  and  his  kind  in  the 
Nation,  where  she  says  to  conclusion:  "When 
Mr.  Shaw  consents  to  die  it  will  matter  little 
where  he  goes.  His  aversion  to  heaven  and 
hell  will  be  too  well  balanced  to  permit  a 
choice." 

i:-     ^  ^ 

FRITZ  HAS  NOTHING  ON  TOMMY 
A   devout   German   soldier   wrote   upon  a 
board  and  raised  it  above  his  trench,  "Gott  mit 
Uns." 

Tommy  Atkins  read  it  and  straightway 
raised  up  his  board,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"We  got  mittens,  too." 
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peas,  it  is  not  very  popular  with  the  Mexicans, 
although  often  eaten  by  them. 

We  then  arranged  to  cook  these  in  the  form 
of  a  nourishing  soup,  with  the  addition  of  good 
meat  and  salt,  and  occasionally  vegetable.  It 
was  an  expensive  and  troublesome  way  of 
giving  food,  but  was  the  most  useful  under  the 
circumstances.  Charcoal  and  wood  were  so 
hard  to  get  that  many  people  were  eating  un- 
cooked food  with  ill  results.  Salt  was  too 
costly  for  the  poor  to  use. 

An  idle  meat  packing  plant  at  the  public 
slaughter  house,  which  was  conducted  by  a 
foreign  company,  was  placed  at  our  disposal 
and  there  the  soup  was  made  at  a  charge  that 
covered  the  actual  cost  of  steam  and  labor. 
The  capacity  was  over  30,000  liters.  The 
largest  quantity  cooked  in  a  single  day  was 
32,850  liters.     (A  liter  is  a  bit  over  a  quart.) 

The  soup  was  taken  by  auto  truck  in  large 
barrels  to  the  eight  relief  stations,  one  in  each 
ward.  The  delivery  was  generally  made  in 
the  afternoon.  At  first  it  was  six  times  a  week, 
but  when  supplies  and  funds  ran  low  deliveries 
were  made  only  three  times  a  week. 

There  were  also  three  suburban  stations,  one 
of  which  had  a  second  delivery  station,  where 
similar  soup  was  cooked  and  distributed.  The 
greatest  quantity  distributed  from  all  stations  in 
any  one  day  was  35,260  liters. 

The  beans  were  cooked  before  distribution. 
The  corn  was  first  converted  into  "masa,"  a 
kind  of  dough  from  which  tortillas  are  made. 

When,  at  the  request  of  General  Carranza, 
the  Red  Cross  withdrew  from  Mexico,  I  turned 
over  the  balance  of  the  supplies  on  hand  to 
various  local  committees  so  that  they  could  re- 
lieve a  little  of  the  most  urgent  distress.  The 
three  committees  in  the  suburbs,  where  the 
suffering  was  the  greatest,  planned  to  continue 
as  long  as  the  food  lasted,  avoiding  the  use  of 
the  name  of  the  Red  Cross. 

One  piece  of  work  entrusted  to  me  was  the 
care  of  destitute  Americans,  who  have  sufferer 
along  with  the  Mexicans.  About  I  50  families 
of  these  needed  assistance  and  the  Red  Cross 
took  care  of  them  for  a  month,  then  turning 
the  work  over  to  the  officials  of  the  State 
Department.  The  money  for  this,  which  was 
formerly  furnished  by  our  government,  is  now 
provided  by  the  Red  Cross. 

It  was  a  great  disappointment  to  the  many 
Mexicans  and  Americans  who  had  devoted 
their  time  and  money  to  relief  work  when  I 
informed  them  that  the  funds  had  failed,  and 
that  the  customary  generosity  of  the  American 
people  had  not  been  shown  toward  Mexico. 
They  could  not  understand  it  and  at  first  were 
incredulous.  They  knew  that  the  small  per- 
centage of  men  fighting  in  the  armies  or  con- 
ducting the  shifting  governments  were  not  suffer- 
ing by  the  revolution,  but  that  the  innocent  and 
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peaceful  men,  the  unoffending  and  helpless 
women  and  children,  bore  all  the  torment  of 
these  wars.  1  hey  knew  that  the  food  distrib- 
uted by  the  American  Red  Cross  went  only  to 
these  patient  victims.  Not  one  pound  of  our 
supplies  was  taken  by  government  officials  of 
either  faction,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
discover.  Both  factions  showed  respect  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  facilitated  its  work 
when  requested,  except  in  the  matter  of  getting 
information  about  the  number  of  deaths. 

Later,  when  these  philanthropic  friends  or 
the  Red  Cross  learned  that  although  more 
money  was  now  available  we  were  compelled 
to  withdraw,  they  were  even  more  anxious  and 
disheartened.  It  is  true  that  our  efforts  had 
relieved  only  a  small  part  of  the  distress;  that 
for  a  few  weeks  we  had  stayed  the  hand  of 
death  for  some  thousands,  while  other  thousands 
were  dying  about  us,  but  those  good  people 
believed  that  every  agency  of  relief  was  needed. 

You  may  wonder  how  any  of  the  people 
survived  under  such  conditions  as  I  am  at- 
tempting to  describe,  and  their  resistance  was 
a  marvel  to  me.  In  part  it  was  due  to  an 
outpouring  of  private  charity.  Most  citizens 
shared  what  they  had  with  those  less  fortunate. 
The  foreigners  who  employed  Mexicans  had 
in  most  instances  early  in  the  year  laid  in 
supplies  of  food  in  anticipation  of  the  coming 
famine.  The  Americans  particularly  were  now 
giving  these  to  their  employees  or  selling  them 
at  a  low  price.  Most  foreigners  were  keeping 
on  their  payrolls  employees  for  whom  there 
was  no  work. 

Fully  one-third  of  the  population  was  to 
some  extent  dependent  on  others  for  existence. 
Everyone,  except  a  few  thoughtless  ones,  was 
economizing  and  pinching.  About  the  first  of 
October  the  new  crops  of  corn,  beans  and 
grain  began  to  move  and  there  was  a  little 
improvement  in  price,  but  they  were  still  from 
ten  to  fifteen  times  higher  than  normal — beyond 
the  reach  of  the  poor  ma:n.  The  bringing  of 
food  from  other  regions  at  once  sent  up  the 
prices  in  those  regions  and  caused  suffering 
there.  It  was  merely  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul.  The  crops  were  less  than  half  the  nor- 
mal, and  the  balance  needed  must  sooner  or 
later  be  imported  at  great  cost  to  Mexico  unles-, 
the  people  die  off  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make 
a  balance  between  the  supply  and  the  need. 

I  visited  the  one-room  adobes  of  families  who 
had  sold  all  their  possessions  and  lived  now 
without  bed,  without  table  or  chair,  with  only 
the  rags  on  their  backs  for  clothing  and  bed- 
ding, with  a  tin  can  or  two  and  a  few  earthen 
jars  as  their  kitchen  utsensils,  sometimes  eating 
raw  the  weeds  they  could  not  afford  to  cook, 
or  cooking  up  weeds  or  bran  or  the  unhusked 
oats  that  horses  eat.  I  saw  men  and  boys  with 
shrunken    faces   and    arms,    but   with  bloated 


trunks  and  legs  and  with  the  unforgettable  look 
of  miserable  death  in  their  eyes.  I  saw  skinny 
babies  sucking  frantically  at  the  shriveled  breasts 
of  milkless  mothers,  and  other  sickening  sights. 

I  visited  the  cemeteries  and  saw  something 
of  the  human  toll  taken  by  famine.  Naked 
skeleton  bodies  carted  away  from  government 
institutions,  where  there  was  not  enough  food 
to  keep  them  alive,  were  dumped  two  or  more 
into  a  single  grave  without  a  sheet  to  cover 
them;  acres  of  new  pauper  graves  where  the 
dead  were  buried  so  fast  that  the  tin  name- 
plates  required  by  law,  either  for  lack  of  time 
or  money,  were  not  set  above  the  grave;  a  con- 
stant procession  of  funeral  cars  and  coffins 
borne  on  the  head — these  were  some  indica- 
tions of  conditions.  In  July  if  a  starving  person 
dropped  to  the  ground  of  exhaustion  it  caused 
some  excitement  and  comment.  In  October 
people  had  become  hardened  to  the  sight.  I 
consider  it  a  conservative  estimate  to  say  that 
at  least  2,000  persons  were  dying  every  day 
in  the  whole  country  for  lack  of  food  or  from 
diseases  attendant  upon  famine  conditions.  It 
is  more  probable  that  the  number  was  3,000 
or  4,000. 

If  we  had  the  Mexican  relief  problem 
within  our  own  borders,  we  would  find  it 
greater  than  the  sum  of  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dayton  and  all  the  rest  of  our  disasters 
except  our  wars.  If  it  had  come  upon  unfor- 
tunate Mexico  with  the  suddenness  of  earth- 
quake or  shipwreck,  the  American  people  would 
have  wept  with  pity  and  hurried  to  the  rescue 
with  abundant  aid. 

Relief  workers  cannot  help  wondering  how 
long  it  will  take  Mexico  to  feed  and  clothe 
her  destitute  while  still  swept  by  civil  strife, 
with  diseases  ravaging  a  weakened  race,  with 
her  credit  gone  and  her  people  distrustful  of 
each  other.  When  the  Red  Cross  withdrew 
there  was  more  urgent  need  of  every  philan- 
thropic agency  than  there  was  when  we  entered 
the  field. 

■!* 

THE  RESOLUTION  TREE 

Behold  the  resolution  tree. 
Lugubrious  to  vierv; 
It  stands  so  straight  it  bacl(n>ard  leans. 
And  all  its  leaves  are  neTv. 

It  does  not  glitter  in  the  gloom. 

No  cheerful  gleam  invites. 
There  is  no  chance  for  jollitv — 

The  lid  is  on  its  lights. 

And  though  alluring  articles 

Festoon  it  round  about. 
The  branches  are  entirely  hung 

With  things  to  do  without. 

— "The  Sun." 
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NOTHING  in  the  United  .States  so 
impresses  the  interested  visitor  with 
the  soundness  of  the  American  idea 
as  the  public  schools  in  all  t!ie  large 
cities  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  eager,  happy,  healthy,  interested  chil- 
dren; the  intelligent,  sympathetic  teachers,  each 
absorbed  in  his  or  her  work  and  conscientiously 
determined  to  demonstrate  its  worth;  the  large 
sunny  classrooms  and  spacious  playgrounds — 
these  are  characteristic  of  every  American  pub- 
lic school  I  have  visited. 


Miss   Mary  Kiating 

San  Francisco  schools  have  all  these  things 
and  more.  They  have  a  supervisor  of  drawing 
and  a  hospital  nurse.  And  one  of  them,  the 
one  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  this  morn 
ing,  has  for  its  principal  a  splendid  type  of 
American  woman — not  just  a  schoolmarm,  but 
a  big,  warm-hearted  philosopher,  with  a  mind 
full  of  valuable  things,  large  and  small.  Miss 
Mary  E.  Keating,  principal  of  the  Spring 
Valley  school,  was  talking  to  a  young  mother 
when  I  entered  her  office.  1  he  girl,  who 
looked  very  prosperous,  was  saying,  "Yes,  they 
are  perfectly  good  shoes,  but  Elsie  has  out- 
grown them  and  I  thought  you  might  be  able 
to  make -use  of  them."  "I  can,  I  can,"  said 
Miss  Keating.  "We  have  a  family  of  seven 
whose  father  has  only  intermittent  work,  and 
the  mother  has  a  hard  time  keeping  the  chil- 
dren properly  clothed  for  school." 

I  knew  that  there  , were  800  children  in  the 
school  and  found  myself  wondering  how  this 
very  busy  woman  could  keep  individuals  in  her 
mind.  But  this  was  nothing.  I  was  to  learn 
that  she  knows  nearly  every  child  by  name, 
knows  its  family  and  follows  its  progress 
through  the  different  grades. 

Enrolled  at  the  school,  which  I  take  it  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  admirably  conducted  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  are  Swedish  children. 
Mexican,  Spanish,  German,  Canadian,  Welsh, 
Italian,  French,  Filipino,  Russian. 

Well,  the  supervisor  of  drawing  must  have 
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a  feeling  of  immense  gratification  whenever  she 
goes  over  the  ground  of  her  labors,  for  the  way 
those  children  learn  and  execute,  from  the  tiny 
tads  who  make  wonderful  pictures  after  the 
style  of  the  early  Egyptians,  to  the  last  grade 
pupils  and  their  clever  geometrical  drawings, 
the  excellence  of  instruction  is  manifest. 

And  the  nurse.  Hers  is  a  busy  life.  Acci- 
dents are  patched  up,  and  contagious  diseases 
discovered  in  time  to  prevent  epidemics.  Anx- 
ious, garrulous  parents  are  listened  to  and 
advised.  Eyes  that  should  have  glasses  arc 
noticed  and  reported.  And  this  very  capable 
young  woman  flies  about  the  place  with  that 
which  marks  all  the  school,  teachers  and  pupili 
alike,  that  look  of  "work  for  the  sake  of  the 
working,"  that  so  impressed  me. 

The  very  littlest  pupils,  happy  youngsters  of 
five  and  a  half  and  six  years,  were  "building 
words"  when  we  looked  in.  I  wish  I  could  tell 
my  readers  all  about  it,  just  as  the  earnest 
young  teacher  told  it  to  me,  and  demonstrated 
it.  The  children  were  all  delighted  and  very 
proud  of  their  achievement,  and  well  they 
might  be,  for  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
acquired  in  the  five  months  they  have  been  at 
school  is  quite  remarkable. 

In  another  grade  we  found  a  drawing  lesson 
in  progress.  A  little  Italian  girl  at  the  black 
board,  having  just  completed  a  rather  cryptic 
picture,  was  asked  to  tell  us  about  it.  Her 
subject,  we  learned,  was  the  father  in  bed,  the 
children  in  bed  and  the  dolls  in  bed.  Th> 
father  was  depicted  with  both  legs  on  the  side 
of  the  bed.  "Not  to  make  dirty  the  bed," 
explained  the  artist. 


In  the  middle  of  the  morning  session  a  big 
bell  rings  and  all  the  children  pour  inlo  the  bif, 
play-yard  and  have  games  and  recreation  of 
any  kind  that  appeals  to  them.  It  was  here 
that  I  noticed  how  all-observing  was  the  eye  of 
Miss  Keating,  the  head  of  the  large  family. 
Her  entire  friendliness  and  her  unmistakable 
firmness  with  her  family  are  what  have  placed 
her  where  she  is. 

Little  visits  to  the  higher  grades,  where  the 
boys  and  girls  are  older  and  graver,  followed, 
and  the  writer  learned  a  great  many  things  she 
never  knew  before,  and  enjoyed  the  keen  relish 
with  which  the  pupils  seized  upon  and  imparted 
this  knowledge.  There  must  be  something 
about  this  modern  method  of  education,  was 
the  constant  thought,  as  we  passed  through 
classroom  after  classroom  and  watched  hun- 
dreds of  children,  varying  in  age  from  six  to 
fourteen,  and  not  one  of  them  looked  bored. 
That  is  wonderful.  Boys  who  are  far  removed 
from  being  bookworms  and  girls  much  too 
pretty  to  be  grinds,  were  all  keenly  interested 
in  their  work. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  several  of 
the  older  pupils  relate  portions  of  history  they 
had  just  been  reading,  and  the  wealth  of  their 
vocabulary  was  most  noticeable.  They  used 
their  own  words  and  talked  fluently  and  well. 
I  was  glad  to  observe  that  several  of  the  in- 
structors paid  special  attention  to  the  way  the 
children  used  their  voices  and  enunciated  their 
words.  The  enthusiastic  young  woman  who 
was  working  with  her  whole  mind  and  heart 
on  a  roomful  of  seven-year-olds,  asked  a  child 
to  read  a  sentence  on  the  blackboard,  and  when 
he  had  solemnly  delivered  the  following,  "I  k-, 
(Continued  on  page  30) 
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EVERYWOMAN  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  makmg 
EvcT'^Woman  the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)     Mrs.   C.   E.  Cumberson, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Chairman. 


By  Mrs.  C.  E. 

IF  you  want  to  see  a  real  live  enthusiastic 
body  of  women,  just  drop  into  the  new 
headquarters  of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party 
at  Hotel  Stewart,  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  not  since  the  days  of  the 
arduous  campaign  for  suffrage  have  women 
shown  such  determined  and  energetic  enthus- 
iasm. And  well  they  may,  for  those  interest- 
ed in  promoting  militarism  are  leaving  no  stone 
unturned  to  place  the  yoke,  that  has  been  the 
curse  and  burden  of  Europe,  upon  the  neck  of 
the  American  people. 

Militarism  is  made  so  very  fascinating  with 
its  natty  uniforms,  gold  braid,  brass  buttons, 
padded  shoulders  and  martial  music,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  enticing  pictures  of  travel,  ad- 
venture and  advancement,  that  many  forget  to 
ask  who  is  promoting  the  alluring  scheme 
which  in  reality  means  sowing  the  seed  of  war, 
and  sooner  or  later,  the  downfall  of  our  na- 
tion, for  no  nation  ever  has  and  never  will  be 
able  to  arm  sufficiently  to  "keep  the  horrors  of 
war  forever  from  its  shore." 

It  takes  something  more  than  physical  force 
and  material  contrivances  to  insure  peace, 
whether  it  be  the  individual  or  nations.  It 
may  be  said  that  Germany  has  protected  her 
nation  with  her  "preparedness,"  and  so  she 
has,  as  far  as  her  land  is  concerned ;  but  what 
of  her  people?  A  nation  worthy  of  the  name 
of  a  nation  should  at  least  assure  her  subjects, 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 
Has  Germany  done  this?  What  of  life  with 
millions  of  fine  sturdy  specimen  of  the  Father- 
land swept  into  eternity,  and  liberty  with  hef 
women  forced  into  unwilling  motherhood ;  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  What  happiness  for 
the  fathers,  the  mothers,  the  wives  and  the 
children  of  those  millions  of  men?  What 
happiness  for  the  coming  generation,  oppressed 
as  they  will  be  with  the  burden  of  their  coun- 
try's debt,  and  diseased  and  disabled  hu- 
manity? 

A  woman,  prominent  in  the  social  and 
financial  life  of  our  country  and  a  leader  in 
the  Woman's  Section  of  the  Navy  League, 
while  here  on  a  visit  to  the  Exposition,  was 
quoted  as  saying,  "A  nation  that  does  not  go 
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to  war  goes  to  rot.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
one  holding  such  an  opinion  cannot  be  com- 
pelled to  gaze  upon  the  hundreds  of  miles  of 
trenches  where  men  sink  to  the  level  of  beasts, 
to  look  upon  battle  fields  sodden  with  human 
blood  and  strewn  with  dead  and  dying;  to  see 
women,  bearing  in  their  violated  bodies,  the 
children  of  the  next  generation,  and  know  how 
the  nation  that  Joes  go  to  war,  "goes  to  rot.  " 

Among  the  National  measures  the  Woman's 
Peace  Party  is  advocating,  is  the  calling  of  a 
Pan-American  Conference  to  consider  the  for- 
mation of  a  union  or  federation  of  American 
Republics  to  lessen  the  dangers  to  World  Peace 
which  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  A  bill  calling  for  a  public  investi- 
gation by  experts  of  our  National  Defences 
on  land  and  sea,  to  the  end  that  every  dollar 
spent  for  defence  may  represent  one  hundred 
per  cent  of  honesty  and  efficiency,  before  the 
people  are  taxed  for  any  increased  expendi- 
tures. A  bill  providing  Federal  control  over 
aliens  to  prevent  local  conditions  in  the  several 
states  from  having  undue  influence  in  causing 
friction  with  other  countries.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  Federal  Commission  to  study  the 
questions  at  issue  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Orient. 

The  Woman's  Peace.  Party  has  also  taken 
up  an  active  campaign  against  military  training 
in  the  public  schools.  In  this,  we  are  having 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Mothers  Congress.  God  speed  the  day  that  ali 
mothers  will  awaken  to  the  new  patriotism 
which  does  not  carry  with  it  shot  and  shell, 
torn  and  bleeding  bodies,  wailing  and  an- 
guished humanity  and  retard  the  advance  of 
civilization  by  hundreds  of  years. 

A  recent  article  by  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Harris, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  District  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  is  most  noteworthy,  and  will 
soon  be  published  in  leaflet  form  and  widely 
circulated,  as  it  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  true 
mother  who  appreciates  her  responsibility  in 
guiding  the  footsteps  moulding  the  character, 
and  protecting  the  life  of  the  human  soul  that, 
was  given  into  her  keeping. 


Mrs.  Cerberding' s  Poems 
A  slim  brown  volume,  modestly  entitled 
"Verse,"  comes  to  us  with  the  New  Year,  and 
it  is  with  the  greatest  enjoyment  that  we  have 
read  the  thirty  poems  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth 
Gerberding.  The  muse  leads  this  San  Fran- 
cisco poet  far  and  wide.  In  the  ode  to  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  in  the  Love  Song,  she  sing? 
clear  and  true.  The  little  book  is  the  output 
of  a  mind  highly  cultivated,  the  result  of  a 
temperament  swiftly  sympathetic  at  work  with 
intelligence  and  keen  perception.  "Soul  to 
Body"  and  "Compensation"  appeal  to  us  the 
most,  and  we  print  them  herewith  for  our  read- 
ers, who  will,  we  hope,  avail  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  to  read  all  the  poems  contained  in 
this  little  book. 

Soul  to  Body 

Body,  I  grieve  to  see  you  so. 

Almost  regret  I  let  you  go; 

Yet  all  your  misery  is  done, 

IVhile  mine,  ivho  l(noTvs?  is  just  begun. 

But  Tve  had  borne  to  our  full  strength 

Of  agony,  had  known  the  length 

Of  human  pain  and  human  v>oe — 

Then  fell  that  superhuman  bloiv! 

Despair,  the  tempter,  planned  the  Tvay, 

In  those  calm  depths  you  should  obey. 

I  made  you  yield  and  still  our  arms, 

I  made  you  stifle  your  alarms; 

And  death  Tvas  easier  for  you 

Than  all  the  thousand  deaths  n>e  knew 

In  life.    Oh,  it  was  bravely  done. 

My  body — /  the  coward  won! 

Farewell,  we  had  been  comrades  long — 

Body,  I  meant  to  do  no  wrong! 

It  must  be  sweet  to  lie  so  still. 

To  find  oblivion  unld 

Atom  by  atom  be  resolved, 

And  will  and  thought  and  self  absolved! 

Farewell!    I  go  to  unknown  fate; 

The  pang  of  parting  comes  too  late. 

Drawn  by  a  power  to  realms  above; 

To  judgment?    Ah,  but  God  is  love! 
Compensation 
The  Master  prunes  with  care  his  orchard  trees. 
And  cuts  the  rank.  Waste  growth  of  selfishness 
Till  all  the  useless  branches  are  lopped  off. 
The  tree,  a-tremble  with  its  quickened  sap. 
Forgets  its  wounds  in  one  great  upward  leap. 
And,  stretching  forth  its  arms  to  heaven,  repays 
This  sorrow's  kindness  with  a  finer  fruit. 
Then  would  the  tree  return  to  its  wild  state. 
To  bear  the  stunted  fruit  of  former  years? 
IVhai  sorrow  wounds  the  quivering  soul  so  deep 
That  one  Would  blot  it  out,  if  one  must  blot 
Out  with  it  all  the  added  growth  it  brought! 
The  law  of  compensation  moulds  this  clay 
Inexorably,  and  makes  heroes  of 
Us  all,  or  cowards  through  presentiment 
That  some  hard  lot  We  Watched  descend  upon 
Another  shall  one  day  become  our  own. 
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ONE  sweltering  hot  day  in  ihe  early 
fall,  a  few  years  ago.  the  Mex- 
ican Overland  puffed  and  wheezed 
— like  a  winded  horse — into  the 
long,  dirty  adobe  depot  at  Juarez.  It  did  the 
same  thing  every  day  in  the  year  without  at- 
tracting special  attention,  for  this  was  in  the 
days  of  the  great  Diaz,  and  there  were  no  rival 
"generals"  swapping  bullets  to  see  who  would 
govern  Mexico  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
However,  on  this  particular  day  there  was 
sufficient  excitement  to  dispel  the  usual  deadly 
monotony  as  the  passengers  pushed  and  scram- 
bled their  weary  way  out  of  the  fetid  air  of 
the  stifling  cars  onto  the  crumbling  platform. 

Here  were  educational  sights  in  variegated 
humanity.  Here,  too,  were  travelers  from 
every  country — ladies  with  and  without  escorts. 
Here  were  opera  singers,  actors,  miners,  cowboys, 
were  opera  singers,  actors,  miners,  cowboys, 
railroad  men,  drummers,  lords  and  peons.  Here 
were  men  of  every  color — white,  black,  red, 
yellow,  chocolate,  elephant's-breath,  and  a  few 
other  shades  not  named  in  the  journals  of 
fashion.  And,  over  all,  as  if  determined  to 
wipe  out  the  color  line,  were  layer  upon  layer 
of  sticky,  yellow  desert  dust.  The  passengers 
were  tired  and  dilapidated.  Still,  a  great  ex- 
citement, which  stirred  everyone,  wiped  away 
for  the  time  all  class  distinction.  They  talked 
loudly,  all  together,  in  half  a  dozen  different 
languages  and  dialects,  with  about  as  much  co- 
herence and  understanding  as  a  flock  of  news- 
boys calling  out  the  latest  edition. 

No;  there  is  a  slight  mistake  here.  There 
was  one  man  who  did  not  talk  as  he  shook 
himself  clear  of  the  jabbering  crowd.  At  the 
same  time  he  seemed  to  shake  off  a  lead  of  the 
tired  feeling  from  his  broad,  bony  shoulders,  as 
if  it  were  a  hateful  garment  that  did  not  be- 
long to  him.  Yet,  he  was  certainly  the  cause 
of  the  excitement;  for  as  he  emerged  from  the 
crowd,  men  and  women,  with  one  impulse, 
cheered  him  heartily  and  wished  him  "God- 
speed" in  countless  tongues. 

This  man  was  powerfully  built,  tall,  without 
a  pound  of  extra  flesh  on  his  loose  frame. 
There  was  a  strong  family  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  the  battered  steel  spurs  he  wore. 
His  corduroy  riding  togs  and  long  crumpled 
boots  were  torn  and  bedraggled.  An  immense 
sombrero,  with  brim  turned  straight  up,  and  a 
faded  green  silk  handkerchief,  tied  loosely 
around  his  neck,  completed  his  outfit.  His  full 
lips  were  tightly  closed  under  a  flowing  white 
mustache,  giving  a  military  air  to  his  rugged 
face.  He  looked  perhaps  65  years  of  age.  But 
the  keen,  brilliant  gray  eyes  under  the  heavy 
black  brows  were  the  eyes  of  a  man  of  30,  while 
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their  conquering  expression  served  notice  on  all 
observers  that  their  owner  had  made  up  his 
mind  either  to  do  or  die  for  the  cause  he  had 
in  hand.  And,  if  you  were  good  at  betting, 
you  could  bet  that  he  would  do  one  or  both, 
where  a  principle  hung  in  the  balance. 

In  a  few  .seconds  those  steel-gray  eyes  swept 
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the  surrounding*  like  flashes  of  forked  lightning; 
then,  with  a  few  panther-like  springs,  he  was 
at  the  south  end  of  the  depot  grasping  the 
bridle  of  a  wild-eyed  broncho,  whose  Mexican 
owner  had  been  just  breaking  in.  Without 
ceremony  or  explanation,  the  stranger  abruptly 
helped  the  rider  to  the  ground,  and,  vaulting 
into  the  saddle,  threw  a  handful  of  pesos  at 
the  Mexican's  feet,  pointed  to  the  cheering 
crowd  for  further  information,  dug  his  spurs 
into  the  horse's  sides  and  rode  off  like  mad. 
Down  he  swept  over  the  broken,  hummocky 
main  street,  clearing  a  chasm  here,  the  debris  of 
a  fallen  adobe  there,  and  a  huckster's  cart  in 
another  place — while  its  owner  took  refuge  in 
the  nearest  doorway.  The  rider  turned  neither 
to  the  right  nor  to  the  left  for  any  obstacle 
that  lay  in  his  path — and  everything  lies  where 
it  falls  in  Juarez — until  he  brought  up  suddenly 
at  the  entrance  to  the  American  consulate. 
With  the  bridle  still  gripped  in  his  hand  h'« 
quickly  crossed  the  threshold,  and  called  out 
loudly:  "God  save  you  all,"  in  a  voice  that 
juggested  a  desire  for  immediate  attention. 

"Why,  halloo.  O'Malley!  Welcome,  old 
man!  Where  did  you  come  from?  Thought 
you  were  in  the  wilds  of  Sonora  grinding  out 
more  gold  just  for  the  fun  of  it,"  cheerily 
called  out  Mr.  Hendricks,  the  American  consul, 
as  he  came  forward  and  gave  his  caller  a  hearty 
handshake  and  a  resounding  slap  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

"Well,  that's  where  I  was,  George,  and 
that's  where  I   ought  to  be;   but   I'm  here 


now,  "  was  the  visitor's  enigmatical  reply,  as 
he  added,  in  a  voice  of  unmistakable  appeal: 
"George  Hendricks,  you  know  me!  You  know 
also  if  I'm  likely  to  get  excited  without  an 
overwhelming  good  reason.  "  The  consul  bowed 
his  head,  and  the  speaker  continued:  "Now, 
then,  I'll  ask  you  for  the  love  of  God  and 
your  dead  mother  not  to  waste  a  second  in 
questioning  me  as  to  the  wherefor  or  why  until 
you  have  signed  these  dispatches  and  sent  them 
on  their  way  to  the  President  at  Washington, 
and  to  President  Diaz  in  Mexico  City,  for  the 
loss  of  a  minute  may  be  the  death  warrant  of 
six  innocent  Americans — all  of  them  our  neigh- 
bors— at  the  hands  of  a  crazy,  drunken  Mex- 
ican mob,"  was  the  strange  but  earnest  request 
of  the  man  named  O'Malley,  as  he  put  the 
written  dispatches  into  the  hands  of  the  aston- 
ished consul  and  rested  wearily  against  the 
door. 

Mr.  Hendricks,  a  tall,  intellectual  young 
man,  with  the  stamp  of  consumption  on  his 
fine,  sympathetic  face,  gave  one  scrutinizing 
look  at  O'Malley,  and,  without  a  word,  signed 
the  papers  and  hurried  them  off  to  their  re- 
spective destinations.  Then  he  turned  his  in- 
quiring eyes  to  the  disheveled,  perspiring  man 
at  the  door.  He  opened  his  lips  to  speak,  but 
a  pleading  hand  was  outstretched  to  him,  and 
a  pleading  voice  said:  "For  the  Lord's  sake. 
George,  have  a  little  more  patience  with  me 
and  trust  me  a  little  longer  until  I  can  get 
back  from  Fort  Bliss,  for  my  work  is  not  fin- 
ished nor  my  conscience  clear  if  I  leave  one 
stone  unturned  that  might  save  our  fellow-men, 
whom  I  know  are  innocent,"  and,  only  waiting 
for  a  nod,  he  was  gone. 

Mr.  George  Hendricks  grew  cold  for  a  mo- 
ment— wondering  if  he  were  guilty  of  an  un- 
diplomatic blunder  that  might  set  America  and 
Mexico  by  the  ears — and  he  spent  a  bad  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  springing  out  into  the 
blistering  heat,  only  to  witness  the  mad  ride  of 
his  late  visitor  as  he  cleared  every  obstacle  in 
his  way.  The  wild  broncho,  with  the  dripping 
spurs  pressed  cruelly  into  his  sides,  seemed  to 
spread  out  twice  his  length,  and  to  become  a 
part  of  the  rider.  Very  soon  horse  and  man 
were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust  as  they  took 
the  trail  for  the  Rio  Grande.  It  became  clear 
that  the  horseman  meant  to  take  the  short  cut 
to  Fort  Bliss  instead  of  going  over  the  bridge — 
the  safer  way — by  way  of  the  custom  house. 
The  consul  at  once  saw  the  wisdom  of  this 
maneuver,  as  the  inspectors  there  were  new 
men  and  sure  to  question  O'Malley  and  cause 
him  delay.  Well  as  he  knew  the  mining  man, 
the  consul  stood  out  in  the  hot  sun,  lost  in 
admiration  of  his  wonderful  finesse,  courage  and 
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endurance.  It  was  clear  that  heat  or  rivers  had 
no  terrors  for  the  "old  man.  " 

Returning  to  the  shelter  of  his  office,  all  Mr. 
Hendricks  could  do  now  was  to  think.  This 
soon  led  him  to  the  realization  that  he  iiad 
made  no  mistake,  as  he  reasoned:  "No,  my 
old  friend,  Pat  O'Malley,  the  best  known 
mining  man  in  the  Southwest,  is  not  the  man 
to  lose  his  head  on  slight  provocation;  or  to 
get  a  friend  into  trouble  with  two  govern- 
ments. He  IS  too  honorable  for  that,  and  too 
well-balanced  to  go  off  on  a  tangent.  He  must 
have  overwhelming  reasons  for  his  killing 
haste,"  he  consolingly  concluded,  as  he  thought 
of  the  few  words  dropped  by  the  mining  man 
and  the  names  mentioned  in  the  dispatches. 

At  his  leisure  the  consul  went  over  the  names 
in  his  mind,  and  recognized  three  of  them  as 
old  neighbors.  He  had  heard  of  Herbert 
Warrington,  a  rich  Englishman,  who  had 
lately  come  from  California,  and  had  dropped 
a  good  amount  of  his  fortune  into  mines  he 
knew  nothing  about.  So  in  a  few  moments  his 
anxiety  for  himself  was  gone  and  his  heart 
warmed  with  gladness  at  the  thought  of  his 
share  in  the  possible  salvation  of  the  lives  of 
those  men. 

Serious  as  the  nature  of  the  reports  were, 
he  had  to  smile  as  he  thought  of  the  fun  he 
had  often  had  with  O'Malley,  whom  he  loved 
to  tantalize  about  the  latter's  hatred  of  Eng- 
lishmen. Although  the  best  natured  of  men, 
and  the  most  reasonable  on  other  subjects,  his 
indignation  was  so  easily  aroused  on  this  one 
that  his  friends  always  used  it  whenever  con- 
versation grew  slow.  Another  strong  dislike 
he  had  was  old  bachelors.  He  could  no  more 
help  showing  his  contempt  for  them  than  he 
could  his  hatred  of  Englishmen.  And  his  rea- 
sons would  fill  a  good-sized  pamphlet.  The 
source  of  the  latter  dislike  seemed  all  the  mor? 
strange  as  O'Malley  was  an  old  bachelor  him- 
self.    He  always  gave  this  as  his  best  reason. 

"Well,  I'll  have  one  on  him,"  smiled  the 
consul,  "if  things  turn  out  all  right;  for  it  is 
certainly  the  irony  of  fate  if  Pat  O'Malley 
went  through  such  dangers  as  he  must  have 
encountered  to  save  an  Englishman  from  being 
shot,  when  he  always  maintained  that  they 
should  all  have  been  shot  early  and  often.  But 
one  thing  is  quite  certain,"  were  the  comfort- 
ing remarks,  "the  Irishman's  heart  is  in  the 
right  place.  I  wish,  though,  he  were  back 
from  Fort  Bliss  without  a  broken  neck.  That 
was  Gonzalus'  devil  of  a  broncho — with  one 
death  to  his  credit — but  if  anybody  can,  I 
guess  that  Pat  will  keep  him  in  the  straight 
and  narrow  path ;  he  started  out  all  right,  any- 
way." 

As  the  time  flew  by,  most  of  Mr.  Hendricks' 
thoughts  were  speculative  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  trouble,  and  very  doubtful  as  to  the  result. 
Interference  with  the  courts  of  Mexico  was 
always  dangerous — the  prisoners  had  a  habit  of 
dying  suddenly  in  the  night — and  diplomacy 


usually  had  the  blind  staggers.  However,  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  wait  for  O'Malley. 
And  long  before  the  consul  looked  for  him  this 
man  of  brain  and  steel  was  back  from  Fort 
Bliss  with  a  heaven-born  hope  shining  in  his 
flashing  eyes  and  the  weariness  of  utter  exhaus- 
tion showing  in  his  long,  loose  body.  On  en- 
tering the  office,  he  quietly  slid  to  the  floor, 
his  back  against  the  wall,  with  every  muscle 
relaxed;  here  he  rested  for  a  few  minutes  with- 
out speaking. 

Then,  as  if  it  were  part  of  the  day's  work, 
and  no  credit  at  all  were  due  him,  he  told  the 
astonished  consul  all  of  the  following  events 
that  had  then  transpired.  But  later  develop- 
ments proved  that  there  was  a  good  deal  more 
to  the  tragedy — now  become  border  history — 
so  here  it  is  in  its  entirety: 

The  mad  ride  of  two  hundred  miles  in  thirty- 


Pat  O'Malley  says  he  could  never  have 
saved  those  six  lives  had  it  not  been  for  the 
almost  human  intelligence  and  willingness  of 
his  small  horse.  Black  Jack  Charley,  how- 
ever, only  whinnies  in  modest  deprecation  of 
the  glory  thrust  upon  him — and  says  nothing. 

The  horse  and  his  master  formed  their 
strange  alliance  in  a  singular  manner  a  short 
time  before.  In  the  wilds  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  O'Malley  was  held  up  by  three 
robbers  and  made  to  exchange  the  powerful 
horse  he  rode  for  the  tired  little  animal  ridden 
by  "Black  Jack,"  the  leader  of  the  gang  of 
highwaymen,  who  had — shortly  before — com- 
mitted the  most  daring  robbery  ever  heard  of 
in  Arizona.  Pat  O'Malley  was  then  on  his 
way  to  his  mines  near  Montezuma,  in  the  state 
of  Sonora.  He  was  much  chagrined  by  the 
loss  of  his  fine  horse,  but  was  thankful  for  his 
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one  hours  to  save  six  lives  was  the  heroic  deed 
performed  by  Pat  O'Malley,  the  best-known 
mining  man  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Mex- 
ico— or  rather  such  was  the  deed  accomplished 
by  O'Malley  and  his  plucky  little  horse,  "Black 
Jack  Charley,"  both  of  whom  went  through 
hardships  well-nigh  insurmountable  in  their 
brave  endeavor  to  do  a  great  and  generous  act. 


life  when  he  fully  realized  the  character  of 
the  ruffians  he  encountered.  "Black  Jack"  did 
not  hesitate  to  tell  him  how  they  killed  three  men 
who  refused  to  admit  him  to  the  express  car; 
and  several  more  by  uncoupling  one  section  of 
the  train  and  sending  it  flying  down  hill  to 
collide  with  the  other  section. 

Then,  to  show  off  his  skill  in  his  chosen 
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profession,  ihe  robber  tossed  a  twi  nty-dollar 
gold  piece  in  the  air  and  put  a  bulli  t  through 
it,  then  pitched  it  to  the  mining  man,  after 
making  him  swear  that  he  would  not  mform 
the  soldiers — who  were  on  the  trail — of  the 
robbers'  whereabouts,  nor  of  the  exchange  of 
horses.  Telling  him  to  keep  the  gold  piece  as 
a  souvenir  from  the  "Real  Black  Jack,"  add- 
ing: "You've  had  good  sense  so  far,  old  man, 
and  keep  it  for  the  good  of  your  future  health. 
Now,  mosey  along,  and  when  you  meet  the 
'greasers'  forget  us!  "  was  the  bandit's  final 
admonition. 

O'Malley  did  "mosey  along"  and  he  did 
forget,  many  miles  away,  when  the  Mexican 
soldiers  rode  up  to  where  he  and  the  little 
robber  horse  were  having  their  supper  and  a 
long-needed  rest.  Of  course,  he  was  surprised 
at  the  story  of  the  great  robbery — but  he  lived 
too  long  in  Mexico  not  to  know  the  value  of 
silence. 

Very  leisurely  he  made  his  way  to  Mocte- 
zuma.  On  reaching  there  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  usually  sleepy  people  in  the  wildest  state 
of  excitement.  Inquiring  the  cause,  he  was 
informed  that  six  Americans  were  under  arrest 
for  the  murder  of  Don  Carlos  Aguello,  a 
wealthy  and  popular  mining  man  of  that  town. 
He  had  been  shot  in  the  presence  of  his  two 
friends  while  making  their  way  to  a  mine  in 
the  interior.  They  saw  the  man  who  fired  the 
rifle  bullet  that  pierced  his  heart,  run  like  4 
deer,  from  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  to  take 
shelter  in  the  American  camp.  I  hen  they 
hastened  immediately  to  notify  the  authorities 
at  Tepaches,  the  nearest  town.  Now  the  body 
of  their  dead  friend  was  being  brought  back 
to  their  home  for  burial,  and  the  prisoners  for 
trial. 

O'Malley  called  at  once  on  the  chief  of 
police  and  was  informed  of  the  facts,  which  he 
found  unbelievable. 

It  transpired  that  when  the  authorities 
reached  the  American  camp  they  found  all  of 
the  six  men  who  comprised  the  Chihauhua  Gold 
Mining  Company  coolly  attending  to  their 
mine,  and  claiming  not  to  have  heard  of  the 
tragedy  at  all.  The  mine-owners  were:  Henry 
Wilton,  James  Reed,  Edward  Ross,  Herbert 
Warrington  and  his  two  sons,  Frank  and  Edgar. 

One  and  all  were  highly  indignant  at  their 
arrest,  and  protested  their  innocence  vigorously. 
Yet,  there  were  the  two  Mexican  gentlemen, 
men  of  integrity  and  power,  who  saw  their 
comrade  shot  down  in  cold  blood,  without 
reason,  and  saw  his  murderer  flee  to  them  for 
refuge. 

Fortunately  for  them,  the  officers  knew  the 
Americans  well,  knew  that  they  were  highly 
respected  men  of  affairs,  both  in  Mexico  and 
Texas.  This  enabled  them  to  prevail  on  the 
commanding  officer  to  accept  heavy  bonds  for 
young  Ross,  who  was  in  wretched  health,  and 
to  allow  him  for  the  time  being  to  remain  in 
camp  to  watch  their  stores.    Ross  was  a  gradu- 


ate of  a  Michigan  college  where  he  lost  his 
health.  Having  money,  he  came  out  to  the 
mountains  in  the  hope  of  regaining  it  and  in- 
vested largely  in  the  mines. 

Pat  O'Malley  sought  the  highest  authorities 
in  Moctezuma  to  see  what  were  the  best  steps 
to  take  in  the  interest  of  the  men  under  arrest. 
They  informed  him  that  the  prisoners  were 
now  on  their  way  to  that  place.  Also  that  it 
was  "fiesta  week,  "  and  as  most  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  intoxicated,  it  would  be  clearly  im- 
possible for  them  to  prevent  the  Americans 
from  being  shot  to  death  instantly  on  their 
arrival.  Their  force  of  officers  was  too  small 
and  the  feeling  against  the  prisoners  too  bitter, 
owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  dead  man  and 
his  friends. 

The  more  regrets  the  Mexican  officials  ex- 
pressed of  their  inability  to  protect  the  men 
under  arrest  and  the  more  polite  they  became, 
the  clearer  O'Malley  saw  the  end  of  his  neigh- 
bors, if  some  powerful  influence  were  not  put 
into  operation  at  once.  And  as  far  as  he  knew 
he  was  the  only  American  citizen  in  the  town. 

He  had  lived  a  great  deal  in  Mexico,  and 
well  knew  the  temper  and  the  cruelty  of  the 
people  under  conditions  of  far  less  reason.  No 
sooner  had  he  reached  the  street  than  he  had 
evidence  in  plenty  of  the  kind  of  trial  the  pris- 
oners would  receive  on  their  arrival.  Nothing 
else  was  discussed  between  the  half-drunken 
men  and  women  who  crowded  the  saloons  and 
the  streets.  Bull-fights,  gambling  and  other 
forms  of  amusement  were  forgotten  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  revenge  the  mob  would  take  as  soon 
as  the  Americans  came  to  town. 

Men  and  women  were  embracing  one  an- 
other and  crying  out,  "Kill  the  gringoes!  Kill 
the  gringoes! "  in  fierce,  wolfish  snarls.  It 
made  the  listening  man's  blood  run  cold,  but 
only  for  a  little  while.  In  the  midst  of  the 
beastly,  howling  mob  O'Malley  stood  and  sent 
a  prayer  with  childish  faith  from  out  his  heart, 
saying:  "O  Heavenly  Father,  give  me  the 
power  to  save  those  poor  unfortunate  men  from 
the  vengeance  of  these  devils!  Show  me  the 
way,  O  Lord!  Show  me  the  way!  "  And, 
as  if  in  answer  to  his  petition,  a  thought  came 
into  his  mind  and  spread  until  it  formed  a 
perfect  picture  of  what  he  might  accomplish, 
if  he  followed  the  course  he  visualized.  He 
followed  it. 

As  the  hideous  cries  of  the  mob  fell  on  the 
ears  and  touched  the  heart  of  the  brave,  im- 
pulsive Irishman,  he  made  a  vow  that  the 
Americans  would  not  be  put  to  death  if  any 
sacrifice  he  could  make  would  prevent  the 
tragedy.  He  was  sixty-five  years  old,  but 
what  cared  he  for  that?  The  generous  blood 
burned  in  his  veins  as  if  he  were  twenty-one. 
His  plans  were  quickly  formed. 

Their  only  hope  of  salvation  meant  a  ride 
of  two  hundred  miles  over  precipitous  moun- 
tains, intersected  by  dangerous  rivers,  before  he 
could  catch  a  train  for  Casa  Grandes;  and 


after  that  a  day's  ride  on  the  train  to  Juarez, 
the  first  point  from  which  he  could  possibly 
get  relief  to  the  prisoners,  who  were  marching 
on  to  their  doom  unaware  of  the  swift  and 
brutal  vengeance  that  awaited  them,  instead  of 
the  speedy  trial  from  which  they  hoped  for  a 
full  vindication.  He  knew  his  undertaking  was 
almost  a  hopeless  one,  but  it  was  the  only  fea- 
sible remedy — so  he  took  the  chance. 

If  he  could  reach  Casa  Grandes  in  thirty- 
one  hours,  catch  the  train  due  there  at  that 
time,  and  get  to  Juarez  he  believed  the  Ameri- 
can consul  there  had  influence  enough  with  his 
own  government  and  that  of  Mexico  to  have 
.he  prisoners  stopped  before  they  would  reach 
Moctezuma.  If  not,  his  efforts  would  be  in 
vain  and  the  Americans  were  virtually  dead 
men.  He  had  great  faith  in  the  consul,  how- 
ever. He  had  seen  him  in  action  before.  And 
had  seen  him  slaughter  red  tape  with  a  master 
hand. 

With  his  usual  strength  of  character,  Pat 
O'Malley  stamped  the  picture  of  his  strong 
desire  on  his  brain,  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
carry  it  to  a  conclusion.  He  mentally  mapped 
cut  every  hour  and  every  mile  on  the  road  to 
salvation.  Then  taking  as  much  rest  for  him- 
self and  Black  Jack  Charley  as  he  dared,  he 
set  out  on  his  ride  of  peril  and  mercy  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  He  headed  straight 
for  the  shortest  cut  through  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains,  following  trails  where  there  were 
any,  and  taking  chances  where  they  were  ab- 
sent. In  this  way  he  reached  the  Yaqui  River. 
1  his  river  crossed  his  trail  three  times  in  ten 
miles,  and  this  was  the  only  trail  leading  out  of 
the  mountains  that  would  take  him  to  his  des- 
tination in  anything  like  the  right  time. 

At  the  first  point  where  he  encountered  the 
Yaqui,  it  was  half  a  mile  wide  and  rather  deep, 
having  been  much  swollen  by  the  snows  now 
fully  melted,  and  it  was  night.  Loosening  his 
saddle  to  give  his  horse  full  freedom,  they  both 
took  to  the  river,  and  after  a  long,  cold  swim 
reached  the  other  side  in  safety. 

Knowing  of  a  cabin  in  that  vicinity,  the 
miner  lost  no  time  in  getting  there.  He  found 
food  and  welcome  for  himself  and  horse,  and 
taking  a  short  rest,  he  rode  again  into  the  night 
until  he  reached  the  river.  Here  it  was  narrow 
and  deep,  and  the  banks  precipitous.  There 
was  only  one  course,  though,  so  giving  Charley 
a  little  encouragement,  in  they  went.  The 
bottom  seemed  a  good  way  off,  but  they  came 
to  the  surface  at  last,  and  made  the  other  side. 

In  the  mountains  at  this  season  the  nights 
grow  bitter  cold,  and  this  night  was  no  excep- 
tion. There  was  no  time  now  to  think  of  that, 
as  the  route  was  becoming  more  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  the  worst  crossing  still  ahead. 
This  was  only  a  mile  and  a  half  away,  and  it 
was  soon  reached.  At  midday  this  would  have 
been  a  task  far  from  inviting,  as  it  was  at  all 
times  a  seething  torrent  full  of  narrows  and 
whirlpools — a  terror  even  to  the  Indians.  There 
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was  one  spot  where  the  river  could  be  entered 
with  more  safety  than  anywhere  else.  This 
the  rider  could  have  found  in  the  daylight,  for 
he  knew  the  country  well,  but  how  was  he  to 
find  this  ford  in  the  blackness  of  night?  It  had 
been  his  mental  blockade  from  the  beginning  of 
his  gigantic  undertaking. 

Facing  the  river  here — for  the  first  time — 
O'Malley  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
He  fought  down  the  demon  fear;  also  another 
demon,  far  more  dangerous,  and  he  conquered. 
Realizing  his  great  responsibility,  what  his  fail- 
ure or  death  would  mean  to  the  prisoners  and 
their  families,  a  chill  keener  than  that  caused 
by  the  freezing  night  air  or  the  wet  clothing, 
pierced  the  Irishman's  heart.  He  called  up 
every  instinct  to  guide  him.  He  dismounted 
and  led  his  horse,  knowing  the  little  animal  was 


awakened  from  their  sleep  and  natural  calls 
came  back  to  him.  Hope  grew  strong  again 
within  him  when  he  recognized  American 
voices.  They  were  miners  who  camped  there 
for  the  night,  waiting  for  daylight  to  cross  the 
river.  They  knew  him  at  once — who  did  not 
in  that  part  of  the  country? — and  they  begged 
him  to  remain  where  he  was  until  morning, 
as  no  human  being  could  ever  cross  that  place 
alive  in  the  darkness  of  night. 

Then,  yelling  out  his  message  to  them,  he 
begged  them  to  start  at  once  for  Juarez  to 
arouse  the  United  States  authorities  and  friends 
of  the  men  under  arrest,  whom  he  knew  had 
influence  with  President  Diaz.  The  men  were 
helpless,  though,  having  turned  out  their  horses 
to  graze,  they  would  be  unable  to  find  them 
until  morning. 


did  not  stop  IS  border  history  that  will  hardly 
die. 

'So,  with  that  thought  to  sustain  me,"  he 
continued,  "I  wound  the  lasso  around  the 
horse's  saddle  to  keep  it  in  place,  leaving  part 
to  make  a  handle  to  which  I  could  cling;  then 
I  removed  the  bridle  so  that  Charley  would  be 
entirely  free,  and  we  both  plunged  into  the 
river.  Down  we  sank,  deeper  and  deeper,  until 
it  seemed  that  the  bottom  must  have  fallen  out; 
but  finally  we  came  to  the  surface,  almost 
smothered.  I  still  had  the  rope  clutched  tightly 
in  my  hand;  with  the  other  hand  I  threw  water 
in  the  horse's  face  to  keep  him  up  stream  and 
away  from  the  narrows.  This  worked  for  a 
while;  soon,  however,  it  became  plain  from 
the  roar  of  the  rushing  waters  that  we  were 
being  drawn  into  a  whirlpool.     Harder  and 


a  stranger  on  this  ground.  He  crept  along, 
feeling  his  way,  while  listening  carefully  to  the 
language  of  the  wild  waters.  Peering  carefully 
into  the  darkness,  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  saw 
a  light  glimmer  on  the  other  side  of  the  river 
up  the  mountain  side.  He  was  about  to  call 
when  a  thought  came  to  him: 

There  had  been  a  report  that  the  Yaqui  In- 
dians were  out  again  on  a  raid.  In  that  case 
the  less  noise  he  made  the  better  for  his  cause. 
Finally,  growing  desperate,  and  realizing  that 
they  could  not  reach  his  side  before  morning, 
he  gave  the  mountain  call,  "Hal-l-o-o!  Hal- 
l-o-o!  "  with  all  the  strength  in  him.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  thousand  voices  mocked  him  with 
the   same    call.      Finally,    weary    men  were 
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Here,  indeed,  was  an  agonizing  situation.  It 
was  one  chance  in  a  million  that  O'Malley 
could  get  across  alive.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  were  six  men  without  another  chance  be- 
tween them  and  an  ignominous  death. 

"It  was  then,"  said  the  mining  man,  "that 
I  saw — in  my  mind's  eye — the  mothers  crying, 
and  the  children  praying  for  their  father's  safe 
return  down  there  on  the  border.  And  saying 
to  myself:  'God  save  you  from  temptation, 
O'Malley,  you're  only  an  old  bachelor,  any- 
way, and  no  good  to  the  world;  you  mustn't 
fail  those  who  trust  you!'  And  after  that,  the 
devil  take  me  if  I  could  stop  if  that  river  had 
been  made  out  of  fire  and  brimstone!  "  That  he 


harder  we  fought  to  reach  the  bank,  until  it 
seemed  that  the  blood  was  pumping  the  heart 
out  of  my  body.  It  was  no  use;  I  realized  that 
we  were  losing  instead  of  gaining  headway.  A 
dizziness  seized  me  when  I  recognized  the 
devilish  roar  of  the  treacherous  narrows.  It 
was  then  unconsciously  that  a  despairing  cry 
escaped  my  lips.  That  cry  saved  our  lives." 
He  always  maintained  that,  with  gratitude. 

Following  the  cry,  answering  voices  reached 
his  ears  from  the  towering  precipice  above  him. 
Men  were  there  ready  to  render  him  assistance, 
holding  forth  torches  to  help  locate  the  drown- 
ing man  and  calling  words  of  encouragement  to 
him.  Then  he  felt  a  lasso  and  another  drop 
(To  be  continued  next  month) 
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The  San  Francisco  S^^mphon^-Orchcslra- 
Concerls 

THE  first  three  pairs  of  the  Symphony- 
Concerts  with  Alfred  Hertz  as  con- 
ductor have  been  heard.  They  at- 
tracted an  audience  magnificent  for 
size,  and,  as  was  to  be  expected,  all  of  those 
well  known  for  love  of  music.  In  glancing 
over  the  audience  one  saw  many  of  the  faces 
associated  with  music  and  the  best  interests 
of  the  art. 

The  concerts  quickly  gave  proof  that  the 
orchestra  has  made  advances  on  its  previous 
attainments  towards  perfection.  Of  course  one 
should  not  look  for  perfection  in  an  orchestra 
which  has  not  been  in  constant  practice  the 
year  round,  but  considering  this  fact,  the  or- 
chestra under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Hertz 
gave  evidences  of  well-directed  and  thorough 
practice.  Our  Symphony-Orchestra  has  had 
its  vicissitudes.  It  has  pined  and  languished. 
The  opening  of  this  season's  concerts  under 
the  able  management  of  Frank  W.  Healy  indi- 
cated a  brightness  and  force  which  was  very 
pleasing  and  with  our  full  support  should  now 
march  towards  perfection  and  equal  any  great 
orchestra  in  the  States.  We  have  the  talent 
here  and  a  good  director.  All  now  that  is 
necessary  is  harmony  and  enthusiasm.  Mr. 
Hertz  has  been  building  a  name  for  himself 
in  the  history  of  American  music.  His  inter- 
pretations of  the  programmes  were  worthy,  by 
their  intelligence  and  finish,  of  his  reputation. 
A  conductor  in  playing  on  his  instrument,  the 
orchestra,  has  considerable  margin  for  coloring 
aside  from  the  subtle  sympathy  with  the  work. 
The  composer,  after  his  composition  is  com- 
pleted, is  obliged  to  take  his  future  interpreters 
into  a  certain  tacit  confidence.  We  therefore 
find  such  a  great  difference  in  the  various  in- 
terpretations put  on  the  same  musical  thought. 
The  force  which  flows  from  the  conductor's 
baton  should  make  him  and  the  orchestra  a 
smgle  pulsation.  This  is,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, still  lacking  in  the  orchestra  in  spite 
of  the  most  conscientious  devotion  to  the  com- 
poser's meaning.  To  me  it  seems  as  if  Mr. 
Hertz,  at  times,  drags  the  tempi  a  little,  espe- 
cially was  this  noticeable  in  the  heavenly 
Brahms  Symphony.  The  third  movement 
started  slower  than  I  have  ever  heard  it  taken, 
gradually  increasing  in  speed  until  towards  the 
end  it  reached  the  tempo  generally  accepted. 
Otherwise  the  beautiful  harmonies  of  this  grand 
work  were  interpreted  with  boldness  and  fervor 
of  attack  and  with  perfect  precision.  Every 
phrase  had  a  startling  and  fine  significance 
and  the  finale  was  rendered  with  a  dash  which 
added  laurels  to  the  orchestra  and  its  conduc- 
tor. Looking  for  defects  one  notices  a  lack  of 
volume  in  the  strings.  Especially  in  passages 
for  full  orchestra  with  fortissimo  effects  the 
overbalance  of  the  strings  by  the  more  clamor- 
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ous  quality  of  the  brasses  and  reeds  is  quite 
palpable. 

The  programme  of  the  second  Symphony 
concert  showed  that  Mr.  Hertz,  in  selecting 
the  composition,  is  a  citizen  of  the  great  re- 
public of  art  where  no  frontiers  exist  save  those 
of  narrow-mindedness  which  prevents  one  from 
seeing  beauty.  1  he  Austrian  was  interpreting 
to  us  the  products  of  the  real  thoughts  of 
famous  men  who  happen  to  have  been  born  in 
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countries  at  present  hostile  to  his  own.  The 
true  musician,  who  has  not  the  national  bee  in 
his  bonnet,  serves  the  whole  of  mankind.  Victor 
Hugo  says  the  composer's  business  is  not  to 
write  German,  or  English,  or  French  music, 
but  only  good  music. 

But  where  was  the  symphony  at  the  second 
Symphony  concert?  The  programme  opened 
with  "La  Peri  "  by  Paul  Dukas,  played  for 
the  first  lime  in  America,  an  interesting  com- 
position, which  at  times  sets  one's  teeth  on 
edge,  and  ended  with  that  talented  Russian 
Rimsky-Korsakov's  "Scheherazade."  Those 
English  and  Irish  gems  of  music  orchestrated 
in  such  vivid  coloring  by  Percy  Grainger  were 
enjoyed  by  everybody. 

The  third  pair  of  the  concerts  on  January 
1 4th  and  January  1 6th,  at  which  Louis  Per- 
singer,  the  concert-master  of  the  orchestra,  was 
the  soloist,  playing  Beethoven's  D  Major  Con- 
certo magnificently,  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable and  perfect  performances  I  have  heard 
in  the  West.  It  reminded  me  of  the  good  old 
times  of  the  Philharmonic  Concerts  in  Berlin 
when  von  Bulow  and  later  Nikisch  were  con- 
ducting. We  heard  such  soloists  as  Joachim 
and  d'Albert.  If  the  orchestra  continues  on 
its  road  to  perfection  as  much  as  was  notice- 
able at  this  concert,  we  will  have  an  ensemble 
to  boast  of  and  sincere  thanks  are  due  the 


great  conductor  who  is  working  so  inde- 
fatigably  for  success. 

Richard's  Strauss'  Latest  Great  Work 

Something  extraordinary  in  the  way  of  sym- 
phony compositions  must  be  presented  to  the 
concert-poer  of  today  to  cause  him  any  sur- 
prise. He  is  more  careful  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  reforms  in  music-writing  now  m 
progress  when  he  remembers  how  audiences 
were  scandalized  at  Wagner's  music-dramas 
and  rather  slow  to  accept  Brahms.  And  as 
for  Mahler  and  Strauss,  they  seemed  as  far 
rerrjote  as  the  star;  from  the  earth.  At  the 
first  performance  of  Strauss'  Fantasia  Symphon- 
ica  "From  Italy"  one-third  of  the  audience  left 
the  hall.  Today  his  music-dramas  "Electra," 
"Salome,"  "Rosenavalier,"  the  divertissement 
of  "Ariadne  auf  Naxos"  are  played  by  the 
leading  orchestras  of  the  world. 

About  ten  years  ago  the  great  master  wrote 
his  last  orchestral  work  of  great  dimensions, 
the  "Sinfonica  Domestica"  and  a  few  months 
ago  presented  to  the  musical  world  "The  Al- 
pine Symphony,"  which  was  given  its  premier 
in  Berlin  with  the  composer  as  conductor  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  players  of  the 
Dresden  Royal  Opera. 

The  Berlin  correspondent  to  the  Musical 
Leader  gives  the  following  very  interesting 
description  of  the  Alpine  Symphony: 

"The  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  Alpine 
world  is  turned  into  musical  poetry. 

"Night  broods  over  the  scene  when  the 
symphony  opens,  at  first  indicated  by  empty 
harmonies  gradually  growing  fuller  and  bright- 
er (with  a  Rheingold  under-current  of  ar- 
peggi)  until  the  sun  rises,  dispelling  the  gloom 
and  mists.  The  wanderer  fares  forth  gaily  in 
his  day's  pilgrimage — now  through  the  forest, 
now  along  the  banks  of  a  mountain  stream, 
and  across  meadows  starred  with  Alpine  flora. 
The  way  loses  itself  in  a  dense  underbrush 
and  sleety,  glittering  chords  enable  us  to  trace 
the  wanderer's  footsteps  as  he  picks  his  way 
across  the  treacherous  blue  ice  of  the  glacier. 
Laboriously  he  mounts  until  the  summit  is 
reached  and  before  his  eyes  lies  spread  out  the 
glory  and  majesty  of  the  snow-shrouded  Alps. 
Presently  a  thick  veil  of  clouds  shuts  out  the 
landscape  and  we  are  caught  in  a  veritable 
Alpine  storm,  such  as  Strauss  alone  can  evoke 
from  an  orchestra.  Volleys  of  thunder  rever- 
berate from  peak  to  peak,  blinding  flashes  of 
lightning  disclose  perilous  precipices  as  the  trav- 
eler stumbles  along  the  narrow  path  seeking 
safety  and  shelter.  Exhausted,  he  emerges 
from  the  cloud  zone  to  find  nature  still  smiling 
in  the  beautiful  valleys.  Night  closes  in  and 
the  Finale  touches  hands  with  the  Introduction. 
This  epic  of  nature  has  become  a  sustained 
drama  of  personal  experiences,  and  any  one 
who  knows  and  loves  the  Alps  will  find  himself 
afloat  in  a  tonal  sea  of  reminiscences.  The 
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orchestration  is  the  quintessence  of  subtlety,  and 
yet  subtlety  so  cleverly  concealed  that  it  is 
only  to  the  eye  that  the  score  reveals  many  of 
its  rarest  strokes  of  genius. 

"The  aerophone  is  used  to  build  more  close- 
ly the  brasses;  the  organ  sounds  the  funda- 
mental nature  tones;  there  are  horns  united, 
and  horns  blaring;  there  are  shrieking  E  flat 
clarinets,  hecklophone.  Celesta,  a  quartet  of 
harps,  a  wind  machine,  hunting  horns  near 
and  hunting  horns  remote;  herd-bells,  bird- 
calls and  a  marvelous  waterfall.  I  should  not 
like  to  be  one  of  the  musicians  required  to  inter- 
pret this  all-too-short  episode  in  which  a  gi- 
gantic modern  orchestra  is  set  aquiver  with 
coruscating  cascades  of  sound.  This  an  epi- 
sode alone  would  stamp  a  work  as  a  triumph 
of  technic,  and  only  the  marvelous  instinct  of 
a  genius  could  have  created  such  a  tone  pic- 
ture." 

La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Company 
On  January  30th  at  the  Cort  Theater  the 
brief  season  of  the  Grand  Opera  Company 
will  open,  and  promises  some  surprises  as  to 
the  excellence  of  the  soloists.  First  there  will 
be  Alice  Gentle,  so  well  known  and  beloved 
in  this  city,  who  will  again  appear  in  the  role 
of  "Carmen."  Those  who  have  heard  her 
when  the  Bevani  Opera  Company  played  here 
will  remember  the  pleasure  she  gave  and  look 
forward  to  hearing  her  again.  She  will  alsc 
appear  in  "La  Tosca,"  which  part  she  ha: 
been  studying  for  a  considerable  time.  Then 
there  is  Alice  Nielsen,  too  well  known  to  need 
further  mention.  Unknown  to  us  will  be  the 
third  "Star"  Rosina  Zotti,  a  lyric  soprano. 
She  was  the  first  singer  of  the  leading  role  in 
"Zingari"  by  Leoncavallo.  The  composer 
himself  brought  her  to  Convent  Garden  wher 
he  presented  the  opera  to  Londoners.  She 
will  appear  in  the  opening  opera  "Madame 
Butterfly"  as  Cho  Cho  San.  The  lyric  tenors 
include  Giuseppe  Vogliotti,  Rodolfi,  Ariside 
Neri  and  Ingar.  Giuseppe  Corallo,  the  dra- 
matic tenor,  comes  here  directly  from  Buenof 
Aires  Opera  House.  The  orchestra  will  be 
under  the  direction  of  F.  Guerrierri. 

The  repertoire  for  the  first  week  will  be  as 
follows : 

Sunday  night,  "Madame  Butterfly;"  Mon- 
day night,  "La  Boheme;"  Tuesday  night, 
"Carmen;"  Wednesday  afternoon,  "Madame 
Butterfly;"  Wednesday  night,  "Rigoletto;" 
Thursday  night,  "Carmen;"  Friday  night, 
"Madame  Butterfly;"  Saturday  afternoon, 
"La  Boheme;"  Saturday  night,  "II  Trovatore." 
Mme.  Zotti  will  be  the  star  of  the  "Butterfly" 
performances;  Alice  Nielsen  will  be  featured 
in  the  "Boheme"  presentations  and  starred  in 
"Rigoletto;"  while  Alice  Gentle  will  be  starred 
in  the  "Carmen"  productions  and  featured  as 
Azucena  in  "II  Trovatore." 


The  Eslcourl-Turner  Trvo-piano  Recilal 
Much  praise  is  due  the  Misses  Constance 
Estcourt  and  Mildred  Turner  for  presenting  to 
their  audiences  original  compositions  for  two 
pianos.  At  their  first  recital  we  heard  the 
arrangement  of  Bach's  grand  D  minor  organ 
Toccata  and  Fugue.  The  Toccata  in  the 
arrangement  of  Nemerewski  lacked  the  gran- 
deur of  the  great  master's  thought.  Tausig 
has  made  a  master-work  of  it  for  one  piano. 
1  he  fugue  was  well  done  and  well  rendered. 
The  Suite  by  Aubert  I  thought  showed  elegant 
ensemble  playing.  The  composition  itself  is 
weak,  and  of  little  interest.  Melodious  and 
graceful  was  the  "Slavische  Tanz,"  by  Dvorak, 
which  seemed  to  suit  the  style  of  the  executants. 
It  was  played  with  verve  and  animation. 
Arensky's  valse  from  Suite  Op.  1 5  showed  a 
sort  of  brilliant  inaccuracy,  but  was  much  ap- 
plauded. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Strauss,  the  soloist,  did  much 
towards  the  success  of  the  evening.  He  is 
favorably  known  among  us  as  a  zealous  and 
well-trained  musician.  His  tenor  voice  is  well- 
balanced  and  pleasing,  and  he  sings  with  feel- 
ing and  fervor.  In  Strauss'  "Zueignung  "  he 
produced  admirable  effects.  The  audience 
showed  by  its  enthusiasm  how  warmly  it  ap- 
proved of  the  recital. 


Herman  Perlct 

Herman  Perlel 

With  great  regret  we  hear  of  the  passing  ol 
one  of  the  most  respected  and  genial  of  our 
musicians.  The  name  of  Herman  Perlet  is 
inclosed  with  the  ominous  band  of  black.  His 
death  is  a  loss  to  the  San  Francisco  musical 
world.  He  was  and  will  be  not  alone  honored 
as  a  thorough  and  successful  artist,  but  also  was 
beloved  for  his  pleasing  and  obliging  manner, 


ready  to  extend  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need  and  standing  for  only  the  best  in  art.  He 
was  54  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  is  survived  by  a  widow  and  daughter. 
"The  Fall  of  Ug,"  which  he  composed  to  the 
words  of  Rufus  Steele,  one  of  our  most  talented 
of  California  poets,  was  one  of  his  popular 
operatic  compositions.  As  the  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  concerts  he  became  most 
popular  and  was  engaged  to  lead  them  again 
this  season.  Herman  Perlet's  memory  will 
linger  long  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  came  in 
contact  with  him. 

The  San  Francisco  Quintet  Club 

On  January  20  this  splendid  ensemble  gave 
another  of  its  enjoyable  concerts.  A  Concerto 
by  Bach  for  harpsichord,  violin  and  flute, 
accompanied  by  a  quartet  of  strings,  was  ele- 
gantly rendered.  Interesting  was  an  unfinished 
quartet  by  Lekeu.  Mr.  Elias  Hecht  is  to  be 
thanked  for  the  good  music  he  is  giving  us. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Quinn  Stark,  well-known  in 
San  Francisco  as  one  of  the  talented  readers  of 
good  prose  and  poetry,  has  returned  to  our  city 
after  a  long  and  successful  tour  through  the 
East,  where  she  met  with  great  success.  She 
had  to  fill  many  important  engagements  with 
the  American  Scandinavian  Society,  Hamilton 
Institute,  Scoville  School,  Columbia  University, 
Studio  Club,  etc.  At  the  Drama  League  of 
America  in  New  York  she  read  "The  Won- 
derful Adventures  of  Nils,"  and  met  with  great 
success  wherever  she  appeared.  Before  leaving 
on  her  tour  she  read  "The  Terrible  Meek,"  by 
Charles  Rann  Kennedy,  at  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church,  to  a  vast  audience,  and  was 
highly  spoken  of.  The  author,  after  hearing 
Mrs.  Stark,  wrote  to  her  in  glowing  terms 
complimenting  her  on  the  beautiful  expression 
and  intense  feeling  she  had  endowed  his  work 
with. 

On  February  8,  Manager  Greenbaum  will 
present  Osip  Gabrilowitsch  in  a  recital  at 
Scottish  Rite  Hall,  following  his  two  appear- 
ances as  star  soloist  with  the  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. On  February  I  I  a  joint  concert  wiil 
be  given  by  the  pianist  and  his  wife,  daughter 
of  Mark  Twain,  a  talented  contralto. 

The  Pacific  Musical  Society  held  its  first 
rr.eeting  of  the  year  on  January  12  at  the  St. 
Francis.  A  duo  for  two  pianos  by  Mozart  and 
a  Sonata  by  Caesar  Franck  were  among  the 
ieatures  of  the  programme.  Madame  Tojetti, 
the  president  of  the  club,  is  known  for  her 
talent  for  arranging  interesting  meetings. 

Alfred  Metzger,  the  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  "Pacific  Coast  Musical  Revietv,"  will  dur- 
mg  this  year  complete  the  "History  of  Music 
in  California,"  on  which  he  has  been  working 
for  many  years. 
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The  New  Era  League 
The  League  entertained  its  friends  at  the 
Emerson  Studios  on  New  Year's  Day  with 
true  old-fashioned  New  Year's  hospitality.  The 
reception  was  in  honor  of  the  retiring  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Sperry,  and  the  new  president,  Mrs 
Lillian  Harris  Coffin.  The  guest  of  honor 
was  Mr.  Elmer  Harris,  author  of  '"So  Long 
Letly.  "  "Pretty  Mrs.  Smith,"  and  many  other 
notable  successful  plays. 


Mrs.  Lillian  II.  Cnilin 


The  spacious  rooms  of  the  studios  were 
thronged  with  guests  from  3  until  8  o'clock. 
During  the  afternoon  a  delightful  programme 
of  music  was  given.  Madame  Inez  Carusi, 
lately  returned  from  a  world's  tour,  played  the 
harp;  Madame  Sadonia  Erkley,  European 
pianist,  played  Hungarian  dances;  Miss  Little- 
john  and  Mr.  Richard  Cook  sang  operatic 
duets,  and  Mr.  Frank  Griffin  sang  several 
delightful  old-time  ballads. 

A  punch,  the  secret  of  which  is  in  the  keep- 
ing of  Mrs.  Sperry,  was  served,  and  proved 
to  be  the  essence  of  New  Year  cheer.  Tea 
and  "other  things"  were  served  at  charming 
little  tables  in  the  tea  room.  The  afternoci' 
was  so  informal  and  so  truly  enjoyable  it  will 
be  remembered  for  a  long  time. 

The  New  Era  League  is  enlarging  its  mem- 
bership of  men  and  women,  and  has  made  the 
Emerson  Studios  its  permanent  home.  The 
League  has  important  work  to  do  in  1916,  and 
intends  to  make  itself  felt  nwre  widely  than 
ever  before.  It  has  received  the  best  wishes  of 
hundreds  of  representative  Californians,  and 
wishes  to  return  thanks  and  promise  of  new  and 
greater  effort  along  the  lines  which  have  made 
the  League  what  it  is. 

The  officers  for  the  year  are:  President, 
Lillian  Harris  Coffin,  whc  founded  the  League, 


and  was  its  first  president;  vice-presidents,  Mrs. 
George  McGowan,  Mrs.  H.  de  C.  Richards 
and  Mrs.  George  Ewing;  secretary,  Mrs.  Edna 
Crews  Ritchie;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Etta  Scott 
Beatie;  directors,  Mrs.  WiUiam  Kent,  Mar- 
garet McGovern,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Berthoid  Lazarus,  Mrs.  Charles  Fitzsimmons, 
Mrs.  B.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  Edgar  Preston,  Mrs. 
Sophia  McCarthy,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill,  Dr. 
Silvia  Onesti. 

Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association 
In  the  presence  of  its  president,  California's 
poet  laureate,  Ina  Coolbrith,  and  a  large  gath- 
ering of  men  and  women  prominent  in  literary 
work,  the  association  was  entertained  by  the 
delightful  singing  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Ker,  an 
address  on  "CaHfornia"  by  Mr.  George  Barron 
and  several  recitations,  serious  and  gay,  by  Mr. 
F.  Emerson  Brooks.  Mr.  Barron's  talk  em- 
braced the  story  of  California,  which  Califor- 
nians never  tire  of  listening  to.  Mr.  Brooks' 
recitation,  "California,"  which  Mrs.  Charier 
Smith  accompanied  on  the  piano  with  "I  Love 
Thee,  California,"  softly  played,  met  with 
much  applause.  The  reception  committee, 
headed  by  Mrs.  E.  D.  Donovan,  saw  that 
everyone  was  made  welcome,  and  Miss  Cool- 
brith had  a  gracious  word  for  all. 

The    California    Woman's    Stale  Democratic 
League 

Miss  Mary  Fairbrother,  president  of  the 
League,  had  charge  of  the  reception  and  lunch- 
eon given  to  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett  at  the 
Ramona  Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  members  and  guests.  Dr.  Barrett 
gave  a  delightful  talk  and  spoke  in  an  inter- 
esting way  of  her  friendship  and  admiration  of 
the  bride  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whom  she  described  as  a  splendid  woman, 
mentally  and  spiritually,  a  woman  of  beauty 
and  common  sense  who  will  make  an  ideal 
wife. 

The  Browning  Club 
A  dramatic  reading  of  "Rosalind"  wa , 
given  by  this  club,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  Cox,  and  some  fine  vocal  music  wa- 
ccntributed  by  Mrs.  Henry  Eickoff.  At  the 
meeting  cf  the  psycholcgy  section,  in  charge  of 
Mrs.  Julia  Stanclift  Sanborn,  the  philosophy  of 
Aristotle  was  discussed  and  created  great  in- 
terest. 

U      l~  L 
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Missed! 

Jagreen — I  saw  you  talking  to  Borrows  on 
the  street  this  morning. 
Bilbrown — Yes. 

Jagreen — Did  he  strike  you  for  a  loan? 
Bilbrown — Not  exactly.     He  struck  at  me, 
but  never  touched  me. — Indianapolis  News. 


To-Kalon 

A  very  interesting  and  instructive  programme 
was  given  by  the  literary  section  of  To-Kalon 
Club  (To-Kalon  means  "the  beautiful"  in 
Greek),  Friday  afternoon,  January  14,  and 
the  club  name  was  adhered  to  throughout  the 
splendid  numbers  of  California  music,  history 
and  literature. 

The  music  was  presented  by  Mrs.  Maiy 
Carr  Moore,  the  talented  composer  of  the  suc- 
cessful opera  "Narcissa,"  and  many  other  com- 
positions, and  each  number  vyas  delightful.  A 
'cello  solo  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  Graham  Adams, 
and  a  group  of  songs  by  Mrs.  Margaret  Fry 
Silvey,  "A  Road  Song,"  "The .  Tryst"  and 
"May."  Both  were  accompanied  by  ,  Mrs. 
Moore  at  the  piano. 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Leavy  gave  an  excellent 
historical  paper  on  Cabrillo,  illustrating  the 
work  done  in  the  section,  Mrs.  Leavy  being  a 
member. 

The  well-known  California  writer  and  author 
of  "Stories  of  California,"  Mr?.  Ella  M.  Sex- 
ton, gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Women 
Writers  of  California,  "  and  another  California 
writer,  Mrs.  Florence  Richmond,  gave  a  clever 
little  talk.  The  section  is  presided  over  as 
chairman  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Martin  of  the 
Examiner,  who  provides  these  fine  programmer, 
monthly  for  To-Kalon  members  and  their 
friends. 
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Our  readers  are  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  at  the  inaguration  meeting  of  the  auxii 
iary  to  Everywoman's  Club,  in  its  headquar- 
ters, 57  Post  street,  any  evening  during  Febru- 
ary except  Friday  and  Sunday. 


Mr^.    Gcorgca  Siicrry 
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The  Oakland  Center  of  the  Civic  League 
The  Oakland  Center,  which  in  1911  was 
an  offspring  of  the  San  Francisco  Center,  has 
passed  through  its  youth  and  has  reached  ma- 
turity. In  fact,  it  is  the  mother  of  several 
smaller  centers.  During  its  infancy  it  was 
guided  and  controlled  by  wise  presidents  and 
capable  boards,  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Jones  being  one 
of  its  most  prominent  presidents.  Other  well- 
known  and  civic-spirited  women,  such  as  Miss 
Ethel  Moore,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Robinson,  Mrs.  A. 
F.  Coffin  and  many  others,  have  served  in 
various  offices. 

The  Center  is  now  showing  real  strength  in 
every  department.  The  president  and  the  chair- 
men are  alert  and  active.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Carter, 
the  president,  expresses  the  working  basis  of 
the  club  when  she  says:  "Let  us  strive  to 
educate  ourselves  in  matters  pertaining  to  our 
city  and  our  state.  We  will  then  come  to  the 
realization  that  home  does  not  mean  only  our 
four-walled  dwelling,  but  also  our  city  and 
state." 

The  members  of  the  club  have  had  the  op 
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portunity  of  listening  to  discussions  of  all  the 
important  bills  before  the  legislature  this  year. 
The  Exposition  has  also  furnished  many  inter- 
esting speakers.  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett  spent 
an  afternoon  with  the  Center.  The  sections  of 
public  speaking  and  parliamentary  law  under 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Coffin  and  Mrs.  George  Fredericks 
respectively,  have  done  excellent  work.  The 
attendance  has  been  large  and  everyone  han 
taken  active  interest.  The  municipal  committee, 
under  Mrs.  Frank  Law,  has  proven  itself  to  be 
a  true  executive.  It  has  kept  in  touch  with 
every  local  movement  in  civic  work.  Repre- 
sentatives have  attended  the  council  meetings, 
have  investigated  the  women's  department  of 
the  jail,  have  attended  the  trials  of  all  women 
and  have  endeavored  to  be  helpful  in  every 
line  of  civic  work. 

School  Study  Committee 

The  course  of  lectures  to  be  given  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Califor- 
nia branch  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae  and  the  San  Francisco  Center  of  the 
California  Civic  League  has  as  its  purpose  the 
study  of  the  laws  that  govern  the  public  school 
system.  The  public  in  general  takes  for  granted 
our  public  education.  The  public,  however, 
knows  little  of  its  legal  status  nor  the  means 
by  which  such  status  has  been  reached,  nor 
how  future  legislation  may  thwart  the  growth 
of  our  greatest  democratic  institutions. 

Dr.  Richard  G.  Boone  discussed,  January 
1 0,  at  the  San  Francisco  Center  headquarters, 
220  Post  street,  "The  Rise  and  Growth  of 
Schooling  in  the  United  States  and  in  Califor- 
nia." He  showed  that  though  there  were 
public  schools  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as 
1642,  these  were  not  free  schools,  and  there 


was  no  general  interest  in  education,  nor  con- 
certed effort  to  aid  education,  until  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  1  787,  by  the  federal 
government.  This  ordinance,  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  a  permanent  fund  for  school 
revenues,  granted  a  section  of  land  to  the  state 
in  each  township  of  the  new  lands  opened  up. 
This  land  grant  is  the  basis  of  our  educational 
system  in  the  United  States. 

But  even  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  was 
not  sufficient  to  establish  free  public  schools  in 
the  United  States.  The  private  academy 
played  the  part  of  our  high  school  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  not 
until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  states  actually 
opened  up  public  schools,  entirely  supported  by 
public  moneys,  which  admitted  both  boys  and 
girls. 

The  early  history  of  California's  schools 
shows  this  state  to  be  a  pioneer  in  educational 
movements.  San  Francisco  had  a  city  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Mr.  Denman,  in  1851, 
before  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
It  was  among  the  first  ten  cities  to  establish  a 
normal  school.  One  of  the  first  kindergartens 
to  be  established  in  the  United  States  was 
founded  in  San  Francisco  in  1878  by  Miss 
Cooper  and  Mrs.  Wiggins.  California  was 
one  of  the  first  to  care  for  the  deaf  and  blind. 
Its  university  was  established  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  state,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
admit  women  as  students.  With  such  a  bril- 
liant pioneer  history,  it  behooves  this  generation 
to  make  our  present  history  a  fitting  sequel. 

The  following  lectures  will  deal  with  variour. 
phases  of  the  present  system  of  education  in 
California,  laying  stress  on  the  legal  and  legis- 
lative aspects. 

The  California  Civic  League 
The  Civic  League  held  its  mid-winter  con- 
ference January  1 5th.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  a  formal  discussion  of  the 
Community  Property  Law  of  California.  The 
afternoon's  interest  centered  on  the  Problem  of 
Unemployment. 

Mrs.  Annette  Abbott  Adams.  U.  S.  As- 
sistant District  Attorney,  gave  an  exposition  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  "Community  Prop- 
erty is  all  property  acquired  during  marriage  by 
husband  and  wife  or  either,  but  not  acquired  as 
separate  property  of  either."  The  various 
laws  show  that  the  two  sexes  are  not  treated 
equally  by  the  laws.  When  the  husband  dies 
inter-state  the  community  property  must  be  pro- 
bated, and  one-half  goes  to  the  wife,  the 
other  half  to  the  children,  or  where  there  are 
no  children,  one-half  of  his  share  goes  to  his 
parents  and  the  wife  receives  three-fourths  of 
the  community  property.  If  the  husband 
leaves  a  will  he  may  will  one-half  of  the  com- 
munity property  away.  But  if  the  wife  dies 
first,    her   share   of    the   community  property 


passes  over  without  probate  to  her  husband 
and  her  children  have  no  claim  upon  their 
mother's  share  of  the  community  property.  She 
can  in  no  way  will  her  share  of  the  community 
property  away.  These  last  two  features — the 
non-recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  children  to 
their  mother's  share  in  the  community  property, 
and  the  non-administration  of  the  estate  upon 
the  death  of  a  wife,  are  the  principle  points  of 
contention  over  the  law. 

Miss  Gail  Laughlin  spoke  for  the  absolute 
equality  of  the  marriage  partnership.  The 
law  as  it  stands  now  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  woman  is  inferior  to  man  and  was  given 
to  man  by  God  as  his  "last  and  best  gift." 
To  establish  an  equal  and  just  law  lies  with 
the  legislators.  Miss  Laughlin's  recommenda- 
tion is  to  establish  one  law  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration or  non-administration  of  the  estate  upon 
the  decease  of  husband  or  wife  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  children  to  mother's  in- 
terest in  community  property. 

Mrs.  Elinor  D.  Pratt  spoke  from  the  point 
of  view  that  woman  has  sufficient  protection 
by  law  but  that  the  children  upon  the  death 
of  the  mother  should  have  a  claim  upon  the 
mother's  share  of  the  community  property. 

Mrs.  Colby  read  the  measures  that  will  be 
presented  by  the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature. 

First — The  wife  should  not  pay  inheritance 
tax  on  her  share  of  the  estate. 

Second — Title  to  community  real  estate 
should  rest  equally  with  husband  and  wife  and 
name  of  wife  must  be  on  real  estate  title  pur- 
chased with  community  property. 

Third — To  enable  both  husband  and  wife  at 
death  to  dispose,  by  will,  of  one-half  the  com- 
munity property,  such  disposition  to  take  effect 
on  the  death  of  the  survivor. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Mills  spoke  on  "Unem- 
ployment, Its  Causes  and  Possible  Cure."  He 
names  as  the  chief  causes:  Lack  of  an  or- 
ganized labor  market;  irregularities  in  employ- 
ment; lack  of  occupational  guidance;  and  the 
presence  of  a  large  number  of  unemployables 
in  California  attracted  by  the  mildness  of  the 
climate.  Investigational  and  administrative 
machinery  is  a  first  and  fundamental  essential. 
A  mere  program  is  futile  unless  there  be  a 
means  of  putting  it  into  operation.  The  pro- 
gramme should  be  for  permanent  solution  of 
the  problem  and  not  mere  palliative  measures. 

Mr.  Goodrich  of  the  Municipal  Woodyard 
of  Oakland  spoke  on  the  way  that  institution 
tries  to  give  temporary  relief  to  the  so-called 
unemployed.  He  says  this  is  a  misnomer,  as 
the  men  who  come  to  that  institution  are  the 
busiest  mortals  to  be  found  anywhere.  It  is 
up  to  them  to  hustle  to  find  a  place  to  sleep 
and  food  to  eat. 
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NEW  YORK  CLUBS 

Knicl(erhocl(er  Relief  Cluh 

This  eminently  modern  and  purposeful  club, 
which  numbers  among  its  members  such  wo- 
men as  Mrs.  A.  H.  Humphrey,  Mrs.  George 
Hearn,  Mrs.  F.  R.  Rendall.  Mrs.  F.  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Hale  Phillips,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hamilton. 
Mrs.  Elinor  Walker,  Mrs.  R.  G.  Grimes, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Stutts,  Mrs.  Leiand  Sudlow,  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Pendergast,  Mrs.  T.  Manderville  and 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Towne,  keeps  up  its  good  work  all 
the  year  round.  But  at  Christmas  time,  when 
the  Scrooges  slink  into  silence  and  the  Che8ry- 
bles  come  gaily  to  the  front,  the  Relief  Club 
does  itself  proud. 

The  1915  Christmas  tree,  which  was  en- 
joyed at  236  Second  avenue,  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  those  who  took  part  m  the  en- 
tertainment, by  the  women  and  children  who 
gave  and  the  women  and  children  who  received. 
The  funds  which  made  this  event  possible 
were  raised  by  the  Relief  Club  at  a  Lucky 
Number  Dance  given  a  week  before  Christ- 
mas. Prizes  were  presented  by  Mrs.  R.  H. 
Grimes  and  Mr.  J.  K.  Morris. 

Manhattan  Stud^  Cluh 

Mrs.  Daniel  Duffie,  Mrs.  Arthur  Drew. 
Mrs.  Robert  McPherson,  Mrs.  George  L 
Fisher  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Wagner  were  the  live 
hostesses  who  entertained  the  Manhattan  Study 
Club  at  the  Astor  last  week.  Mrs.  Edith  R. 
Parsons  presided  in  the  absence  of  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Edwin  D.  Morse.  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Wells,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Trow  and  Mrs.  L.  Thatcher 
gave  talks  on  different  phases  of  literature. 
Eclectic  Club 

Music  and  decoration  made  an  appropriate 
holiday  season  topic  for  discussion  at  the  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
of  the  Eclectic,  Miss  Florence  Guernsey,  presi- 
dent. The  chairman  of  the  day  was  Mrs. 
John  Robert  Stanton,  who  was  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  Braine.  They  arranged  a 
delightful  programme,  which  included  a  talk 
on  "Customs  of  the  Scandinavian  People  at  the 
Christmas  Season,"  by  Mrs.  Fries;  Christmar, 
carols  and  groups  of  songs,  by  Mrs.  Tyler 
Dutton  and  Miss  Helen  Dutton.  During  the 
luncheon  some  charming  folk  dances  were  done 
by  the  Misses  Thorpe.  The  tables  were  deco- 
rated with  holly  and  poinsettias.  At  the  presi- 
dent's table  were  Mrs.  Louis  William  Stotes- 
bury,  Mrs.  John  Francis  Yawger,  Mrs.  Fries, 
Mrs.  Simon  Baruch,  Mrs.  Guggenheim,  Mrs. 
Eldridge  J.  Moore,  Mrs.  Albert  Canfield  Page, 
Mrs.  George  Walter  Newton,  Mrs.  William 
Jerome  Toomey,  Miss  Lulu  M.  Clark,  Mis? 
Julia  Gross,  Mrs.  Philip  Frank  Kartel,  Mrs. 
Henry  Dronet.  Mrs.  Arthur  Elliott  Fish,  Mrs. 
Louis  Fischer,  Mrs.  Powers  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Theodore  Weston. 

Elaborate  preparations  are  being  made  by  the 
Eclectic   for   the   celebration   of   its  twentieth 


birthday  on  January  1 2  at  the  Waldorf-As- 
toria, on  which  occasion  men  friends  of  the 
members  will  be  present.  Reservations  for 
tables  may  be  made  to  Mrs.  Darwin  Walter 
Truss,  chairman  of  the  luncheon,  601  West 
1  I  5th  street. 

Current  Events  Cluh 
Current  Events  Club  had  its  recent  luncheon 
at  the  Hotel  Gregorian.  "Standards  of  Life" 
was  the  subject  of  the  day  and  "Truth  and 
Right  Living"  was  especially  discussed.  The 
club,  of  which  Mme.  Belle  de  Rivera  is  presi- 
dent, will  discuss  "Club  Etiquette"  at  its  Janu- 
ary meeting. 

The  Dixie  Club 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Dixie  Club. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Allen,  president,  the  guests  of 
honor  were  the  presidents  of  various  clubs  of 
New  York,  for  the  session  was  President's 
Day.  In  addition  to  the  heads  of  various 
organizations  the  club  had  for  its  guests  Miss 
Mary  Custis  Lee,  daughter  of  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Lee.  The  programme,  which  was  entitled 
"Christmas  in  Dixie,"  included  plantation  mel- 
odies by  Miss  Lillian  Homesley;  "Mirandy  on 
Christmas,"  by  Dorothy  Dix;  songs  by  Misi 
Ida  Brooks  Hunt,  piano  solos  by  Gordon 
Hampson,  a  reading  by  Miss  Dorothea  Fitch, 
and  greetings  from  many  of  the  presidents. 
Truly  Southern  Christmas  refreshments,  includ- 
ing eggnog  and  fruit  cake,  were  served. 
California  Federation 

At  a  board  meeting  of  the  State  Federation, 
held  in  the  California  Club  building,  it  was 
announced  that  Mrs.  J.  E.  Cowles  of  Los 
Angeles  will  unquestionably  be  the  candidacc 
from  California  for  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  at  the  Biennial, 
to  be  held  in  New  York  City,  May  23  to 
June  2.  I  his  announcement  met  with  unani- 
mous approval,  for  Mrs.  Cowles  is  the  favorite 
candidate  of  the  Western  women.  She  is  very 
prominent  in  Los  Angeles  and  has  served  the 
Federation  for  many  years,  doing  splendid 
work  throughout  the  state,  which  has  endeared 
her  to  every  California  clubwoman.  Everv- 
Woman  heartily  endorses  Mrs.  Cowles'  candi- 
dacy. Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  president 
of  the  northern  district  of  the  Federation,  gave 
a  report  at  this  meeting  of  the  successful  work 
accomplished  by  the  night  schools  in  the  smaller 
communities.  This  is  one  of  the  campaigns 
started  by  the  club  women  of  California,  and 
the  establishment  and  excellent  results  of  these 
night  schools  formed  the  subject  ol  a  highly 
interesting  talk  by  Mrs.  Frank  A.  Gibson  of 
Los  Angeles,  state  chairman  of  industrial  and 
social  conditions.  Mrs.  Gibson  spoke  of  the 
vital  importance  of  Americanizing  the  immi- 
grants in  our  midst,  the  training  of  these  new 
citizens  to  civic  usefulness  and  the  fighting  of 
illiteracy.  She  told  of  the  survey  made  in  Los 
Angeles  that  had  shown  an  appalling  amount 


of  crime,  and  proved  conclusively  that  illiteracy 
among  the  immigrants  was  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  crime  and  ill-health.  The  matter  of 
sanitation  was  also  thoroughly  gone  into  anc*' 
arrangements  made  for  its  betterment.  The 
establishment  of  night  schools  for  immigrants 
has  met  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  Th<' 
club  women  discovered  that  the  illiterate  citi- 
zens cost  the  city  $672,000  a  year  in  legal 
prosecution,  and  decided  that  some  steps  should 
be  taken  to  reduce  this  expense  and  improve 
the  moral  conditions.  They  now  have  2,800 
pupils  in  the  night  schools,  which  are  taught 
by  regular  school  teachers  who  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  first  year  and  will  be  remuner- 
ated thereafter.  Cleanliness  of  the  person  and 
the  home  is  exacted  of  those  who  have  the 
privileges  of  the  night  schools.  Employment  is 
found  for  these  pupils,  and  every  effort  is  made 
to  improve  and  help  them. 

The  California  Club 
The  California  Club  ended  the  old  year 
gloriously  and  began  the  new  year  brilliantly. 
Mrs.  D.  J.  McMaster,  the  president,  and  her 
officers  can  look  back  on  their  splendid  achieve- 
ments in  1915  with  gratification,  and  anticipate 
the  club's  activities  of  1916  with  high  hopeful- 
ness. 

The  club's  efforts  towards  the  preservation 
plan  have  been  unceasing.  Edward  de  Groot, 
playground  commissioner,  addressed  the  club  on 
the  subject  of  the  Marina  as  a  permanent 
recreation  ground.  He  argued  that  "No  piece 
of  land  is  more  valuable  in  the  estimation  of  a 
city  planning  committee  than  that  of  a  water 
front.  It  permits  every  advantage.  From  an 
economic  viewpoint,  from  a  recreation  view- 
point, from  a  health  viewpoint,  the  Marina 
offers  one  of  the  greatest  assets  to  the  city  of 
San  Francisco.  It  should  be  made  a  perma- 
nent recreation  ground,  where  the  people  may 
congregate  for  relaxation." 

The  members,  with  the  earnest  assistance  of 
their  leader,  Mrs.  MacMaster,  have  been  ener- 
getic in  arousing  interest  in  the  project  of  plac- 
ing the  State  Normal  School  in  the  California 
Building,  and  after  an  address  by  W.  W. 
Bcatty  on  this  subject,  lesolutions  indorsing  the 
movenr.ent  were  passed  by  the  club. 

The  Adclphian  Club 
In  our  November  issue  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  publishing  a  photograph  of  the  Adelphian 
clubhouse  oi  Alameda,  and  we  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  place  it  typographically  in  Oakland. 
This  error  was  corrected  in  our  December 
number,  but  the  printer  unfortunately  lost  our 
apology — and  now  we  beg  to  tell  our  readers 
that  this  beautiful  clubhouse  of  the  Adelphians 
is  in  Alameda,  not  in  Oakland. 
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Evenxvoman  s  Club 
This  is  an  innovation  in  club  life,  a  move- 
ment started  a  few  months  ago  with  new  ideas 
for  women,  new  things  for  women  to  do — 
things  real  and  practical.  Mrs.  Caroline  Olny, 
the  organizer  and  president,  is  a  member  of  the 
Mills  and  many  other  clubs  on  both  sides  of 
the  bay,  holding  important  offices  in  the  Lake 
View  Woman's  Club  and  Civic  Association. 


ture,  and  others  of  deep  interest  and  importance 
to  the  club,  followed  by  a  social  hour  over 
the  teacups,  where  begin  and  progress  firm 
friendships,  based  on  the  wonderful  human  in- 
terest in  one  another's  welfare  and  work. 

Clever  women  make  up  this  work-a-day 
club;  those  heroines  of  the  world  seldom  heard 
of  because  they  are  too  busy  working  out  their 
own  lives  and  securing  necessities  and  comforts 
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Mrs.  Olny  tells  us  that  "There  are  all  kinds 
of  clubs — social,  charitable  and  otherwise — 
but  to  date  this  is  the  first  great  sisterhood 
banded  together  with  one  dominant  idea  to  unite 
the  enterprise  and  influence  of  its  members  for 
mutual  benefit.  In  other  words,  to  help  women 
to  help  themselves.  The  question  arises,  How? 
The  answeV  is,  Help  each  woman  in  the  club 
to  find  her  sphere,  and  theh  help  her  to  fill  it. 

"There  have  come  to  our  door  women  from 
every  walk  in  life  and  the  membership  is  in- 
creasing so  rapidly  that  it  is  expected  there  will 
be  two  thousand  or  more  at  the  close  of  this 
year." 

The  meetings  are  held  every  Friday  evening 
at  8  o'clock  at  headquarters  of  the  club,  57 
Post  street. 

Interesting  lectures  have  been  given  by  well- 
known  speakers  on  various  subjects,  such  as 
laws  pertaining  to  women,  personal  efficiency, 
constitutional  amendments,  women  in  California 
life,  work  of  the  women  of  the  world,  women 
in  poultry  raising,  the  island  of  Java,  bee  cul- 


for  themselves  and  their  loved  ones, 
stories  of  brave  womanhood  that  come 
are  wonderful. 


The 
to  us 


Early  in  the  existence  of  the  club,  after 
careful  consideration,  it  was  decided  to  select 
a  place  near  San  Francisco  where  a  colony 
could  be  started,  and  a  most  beautiful  site  was 
found  which  is  perfect  as  to  soil,  location, 
transportation  and  climate.  The  colony  is  now 
well  under  way,  and  the  first  woman  has  signed 
her  contract  for  a  home  there;  others  are  fol- 
lowing and  they  will  live  in  the  colony  house 
and  develop  their  own  land  until  such  time  as 
ihey  can  make  arrangements  to  have  their  houses 
built.  All  this  development  will  be  carried  on 
under  the  direction  of  a  corps  of  proficient 
teachers.  A  co-operative  market  will  take  care 
of  all  the  production.  This  colony  is  made  up 
entirely  of  women,  and  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  become  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  those 
both  in  and  outside  the  club. 

i.^ 

A  TOUCH  OF  POETRY  IN  CLUB 
LIFE 

As  a  substantial  foundation  and  a  guarantee 
of  future  progress  and  comfort,  Everywoman's 
Club  is  now  being  established  in  a  truly  orig- 
inal and  suitable  clubhouse.  To  that  end  the 
Woodman's  Building  was  purchased  from  the 
Exposition  Company,  and  will  shortly  be  erected 

at  Monta  Vista,  just  as  it  was  when  one  of 
the  attractive  buildings  of  the  fair. 

The   Woodmen    called    their    building  the 
Whoo-Whoo-House,  and  let  it  go  at  that,  be- 
lieving  that   everyone   knew   the   call   of  one 
woodsman  to  another,  when  either  was  lost  in 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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A  grief,  not  easily  shaken  off,  clouded 
not  only  the  club  life  of  San  Francisco 
and  California,  but  a  larger  part  of  the 
general  life  of  the  men,  as  well  as  the 
women,  of  the  State,  when  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Lovell  White  became  known  on 
January  18.  Mrs.  White  was  stricken 
several  months  ago  by  the  illness  which 
led  to  her  death.  Although  she  was 
seventy-six  years  of  age,  up  to  the  day 
of  her  fatal  illness  she  was  as  active  and 
earnest  in  her  work  for  the  good  of  her 
city  and  state,  as  she  had  ever  been  all 
through  her  extremely  successful  career. 

Mrs.  Lovell  White  was  called  "The 
Mother  of  Clubs,"  and  no  woman  was 
more  deservmg  of  the  title,  m  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  Indeed,  one  might 
truly  call  her  a  specialist  in  club  life.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mrs.  White: 
She  had  the  brain  of  a  man — and  an 
extremely  clever  man  at  that — and  the 
heart  of  a  woman.  Mentally,  morally 
and  physically,  she  was  a  beautiful  wo- 
man right  up  to  the  day  of  her  fatal  ill- 
ness. 

The  California  Club,  of  which  she 
was  the  founder,  the  Pacific  Coast  Wo- 
man's Press  Association,  the  Outdoor 
Art  League,  the  Supervirens,  and  many 


other  clubs  of  which  she  has  been  presi- 
dent or  in  which  she  held  other  prominent 
office,  were  all  grief-stricken  at  their  loss. 


The  I.ati'  .Mrs.  I.ovcll  White 

Following  the  great  fire,  Mrs.  White 
was  unsparing  of  her  strength  in  her  ef- 
forts for  the  good  of  unfortunates.  The 


Public  Playgrounds  System  and  all  that 
went  to  make  childlife  and  education  a 
success,  claimed  much  of  her  helpfulness. 

Her  fight  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Calaveras  Big  Trees  is  a  memorable  one. 
It  took  a  trip  to  Washington,  and  long, 
hard  work  there,  and,  for  the  glory  of  her 
State,  she  won  out — won  a  victory  which 
has  enshrined  her  in  the  hearts  of  Cali- 
fornians  for  ail  time,  and.  in  fact,  all 
who  visit  this  magnificent  grove. 

It  would  be  hard  to  enumerate  the 
number  or  the  value  of  her  civic  activi- 
ties, or  to  do  justice  to  her  moral  influ- 
ence on  the  men  and  women  with  whom 
she  worked,  hundreds  of  whom  attended 
her  funeral,  which  took  place  from  the 
flower-filled  First  Unitarian  Church, 
where  Reverend  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton 
touched  all  hearts  by  the  genuine  tone  of 
grief  in  which  he  most  eloquently  por- 
trayed the  splendid  character  of  the  dead. 

Mrs.  White  left  a  great  want  in  the 
hearts  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike,  for, 
though  she  were  an  aristocrat  in  appear- 
ance and  bearing,  she  v;as  among  the 
most  democratic  of  women  in  her  efforts 
to  do  good. 

She  leaves  one  son,  Mr.  Ralston 
White,  and  his  family — to  whom  hun- 
dreds tender  their  sincere  sympathy. 


On/i)  a  handful  of  ashes. 

And  the  man  so  hig  and  strong. 
All  that  is  left  a  memor\). 

As  sJveet  as  a  dear  old  song; 
And  pe/  seems  but  ^esterda^ 

This  handful  of  dust  ri>as  life, 
Manl^  and  nohle  and  handsome. 

In  touch  n>ith  the  dail^  strife. 

Only  a  handful  of  ashes. 

After  good  rvorl(  nobly  done. 
Only  this  poor  little  token 

To  tell  of  battles  he  n>on; 
To  speak  of  his  kindly  nature. 

His  greatness  of  heart  and  mind. 
His  triumphs  o'  base  temptations. 

His  faith  and  love  of  mankind. 

Only  a  handful  of  ashes 

Of  a  maiden  rvondrous  fair, 
Crand  in  her  radiant  beauty. 


By  the  Late  Judge  Robert  Ferral 
(Published  with  the  permission  of  Mrs.  Ferral) 


And  rich  in  her  shining  hair; 
Where  norv  all  the  charms  that  dazzled. 
Enslaving  the  hearts  of  men? 


Cone  like  the  dream  of  a  dreamer 
That  never  rvill  come  again. 


Only  a  handful  of  ashes. 

Telling  us  o'er  and  o'er 
Stories  of  sunshine  and  shadote. 

Of  the  dear  ones  gone  before; 
This  and  this  only  the  lesson 

That  comes  to  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
Make  of  your  life  a  blessing. 

Good  deeds  can  alone  endure. 

So  after  all  our  Tvanderings, 

Our  struggles  and  doubts  and  fears. 
All  that  is  left  is  ashes 

At  the  end  of  fitful  years; 
But  hope,  like  a  rainboiv  in  summer. 

And  memory's  treasured  love. 
Brighten  and  gladden  our  pathrvay 

With  thoughts  of  the  ones  above. 
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Mothers  of  men!  Awake!  Arise!  Cast 
off  your  fetters  blind  of  ignorance,  indiffer- 
ence! Throw  prejudice  behind!  Tear  down 
the  barriers  of  birth!  Conquer  timidity,  and 
drown  your  individual  cares  in  world-wide 
sympathy! 

The  future  kings  of  intellect  are  helpless 
infants  now!  The  future  mothers  of  great 
men  await  your  training, — how  to  grapple  with 
the  obstacles  that  lie  athwart  their  path,  that 
universal  peace  may  be  a  glorious  aftermath! 

Club-women  of  America,  the  flower  of  wo- 
manhood, the  soul  of  this  progressive  race,  the 
power  for  future  good!  For  ages  past  your 
realm  hath  been  the  Kingdom  of  the  Heart. 
The  world  hath  need  of  you- today.  Come 
forth  and  do  your  part!  Within  your  sphere 
of  woman's  work — within  your  scope  and 
Iten — are  unsolved  problems  of  great  worth 
that  vex  the  souls  of  men.  Each  club-room  is 
a  realm  of  thought.  Yours  is  the  task  to  find 
a  ways  and  means  to  conquer  sin  and  purify 
mankind, — to  rid  the  world  of  greed  and  vice 
and  pestilence  and  war,  blot  out  debauchery 
and  lust  and  crimes  that  we  abhor!  Gigantic 
problems,  these,  my  friends,  confronting  you 
today.  Like  barriers  insurmountable  they  rise 
and  block  the  way.  But  not  in  vain.  You 
hold  the  key.  In  you  the  power  lies.  Cease 
cease  your  lamentations,  and  in  woman-strength 
arise!  The  veil  that  clearer  vision  hides,  by 
you  it  must  be  riven,  and  motherhood  shall  be 
a  means  by  which  the  light  is  given. 

Mankind  was  born  in  ignorance;  to  savagism 
reared.  Self-preservation  was  first  law,  and 
strength  alone  was  feared.  Man's  might  was 
right,  his  strength  was  power,  his  brutal  force 
held  sway,  and  heroes  all  were  warriors  bold 
whose  passions  ruled  the  day.  For  insult — - 
real  or  fancied  wrong — a  life's  blood  paid  the 
price.  What  wonder  ancient  history  reeks  with 
human  sacrifice!  Glance  o'er  the  pages  of  the 
world,  as  sfowly  they  unfold,  and  trace  that 
savage  instinct  on  as  centuries  onward  rolled. 
Mark  well  the  changes  that  occur,  and  note 
each  upward  trend, — the  birth  of  thought  and 
intellect  as  tribes  and  races  blend.  Each  later 
nation  thus  evolved  displayed  more  strength  of 
mind,  but  warrior-heroes  still  survived,  and 
warfare  was  refined.  Brute-force  gave  place 
to  strategy,  and  cunning  changed  to  skill.  In- 
tent and  purpose  were  the  same, — to  wound 
and  maim  and  kill. 

That  savage  instinct  lives  today,  dormant 
though  it  may  be,  a  curse  bequeathed  by  an- 
cient man  to  man's  posterity. — a  curse  named 
custom,  grown  complex,  to  which  we  have 
adhered,  and  thus  the  records  of  the  world 
with  human  blood  are  smeared. 

In  moments  calm,  when   reason  rules  the 


By  habel  Ambler  Cilman 

actions  of  the  hour,  we  arbitrate — adjust — our 
wrongs,  and  intellect  is  power.  But,  when 
undue  excitement  reigns  and  indignation  burns, 
that  savage  germ  within  us  wakes,  and  man 
to  brute  returns.  The  old-time  cry,  "my 
country  calls,"  all  better  voices  drown,  and 
youth  and  age  begin  to  prate  of  honor  and 
renown.  And  bands  of  licensed  murderers  go 
forth  to  maim  and  slay.  Some  know  not  what 
the  quarrel  is,  nor  who  the  debt  shall  pay. 

Your  mother-hearts  are  torn  with  grief  and 
filled  with  wild  alarms,  while  cowards  fan  un- 
righteous wrath  and  cry,  "to  arms,  to  arms!  " 
War-fever  runs  to  maddening  height.  The 
wave  of  hate  sweeps  on,  and  leaves  its  imprint 
in  the  souls  of  children  yet  unborn.  The 
feeble  wail  and  wring  their  hands  and  cry, 
"God  give  us  peace!  Oh,  pacify  the  hearts  of 
men  and  let  all  warfare  cease!"  Each  nation 
prays  for  victory.  Contending  armies  pray. 
Mid  shot  and  shell  and  prayer  and  curse  the 
life-blood    ebbs  away. 

For  all  the  evils  that  exist,  oh,  blame  not 
man  alone!  His  thoughts,  however  strange 
they  be,  are  offspring  to  your  own.  Why 
blindly  try  with  tears  and  prayers  a  miracle 
to  work?  Why  fan  the  war-flame  unawares, 
your  woman-duty  shirk?  The  remedy  for  hu- 
man wrongs  within  your  own  self  lies.  Cast 
off  this  foolish  helplessness!  In  woman- 
strength  arise!  Subdue  the  tumult  in  your 
hearts!      Consider   Nature's  laws! 

If  you  would  murderous  war  prevent,  then 
first  remove  the  cause. 

Would  you  have  cleaner  government — de- 
void of  brutal  power?  Then  purify  your  chil- 
dren's minds  from  savagism's  dower! 

Would  you  have  lust,  disease  and  crime  al' 
banished  from  the  earth?  A  race  of  future 
citizens  untainted  at  their  birth,  untrammelled 
by  the  germs  of  greed  deep-rooted  in  the  blood, 
and  all  inherent  legacies  from  ancient  parent- 
hood? Then  strike  the  vital  spot  at  once, 
and  purge  the  mother-soul!  Pluck  out  the 
roots  of  falsity,  debasing  thoughts  control.  In- 
still into  the  unborn  mind  the  principles  of 
truth  and  love,  and  shape  with  gentle  care  the 
half-formed   thoughts   of  youth. 

Each  habit,  trait  or  tendency,  imbibed  from 
parent  stock,  may  germinate  spontaneously  and 
blossom  but  to  shock.  The  influence  of  en- 
vironment may  coarsen  or  refine.  The  mind 
reflects  the  principle  round  which  the  tendrilr. 
twine.  And  conscience  is  but  reason's  voice, 
the  educated  sense,  or  judgment  formed  accord- 
ing to  each  one's  intelligence. 

Mothers  of  men!  Awake!  Arise!  Cast 
off  your  fetters  blind  of  ignorance — indifier- 
ence.     Throw  prejudice  behind.     Tear  down 


the  barriers  of  birth.  Conquer  timidity,  and 
drown  your  individual  cares  in  world-wide 
sympathy. 

As  from  the  club-rooms  of  each  state  some 
helping  thought  is  sent,  a  million  echoes  will 
awake  throughout  the  continent.  As  know- 
ledge blots  out  Ignorance  error  must  fade  away, 
and  all  the  women  of  the  land  acknowledge 
reason's  sway.  As  motherhood  unites  its 
strength  brute  customs  to  defy,  that  savage  germ 
by  sure  degrees  must  wither,  starve  and  die. 
As  passion,  greed,  and  base  desires  with  lof- 
tier motives  blend,  pure  minds  evolve.  Men- 
tality must  triumph  in  the  end. 

.-i.  C-^|* 

"Last  Christmas,  before  their  marriage,  she 
gave  him  a  book  entitled  'A  Perfect  Gentle- 
man.' 

"Well?" 

"This  Christmas  she  gave  him  'Wild  Ani- 
mals I  Have  Known.'  " — Life. 

'■y  -> 

A  Rumored  Betrothal 
Princess  Margaret  of  Denmark,  who  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  war  has  been 
making  her  home  in  England  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  aunt.  Queen  Alexandra,  and  has 
been  devoting  all  her  time,  in  conjunction  with 
her  cousin.  Grand  Duchess  George  of  Russia, 
sister  of  the  King  of  Greece,  in  nursing  the 
wounded  in  London,  and  especially  at  Harro- 
gate, would  make  an  excellent  wife  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  Indeed,  she  has  made  her- 
self so  much  of  a  favorite  in  England  during 
her  life  there  that  the  people  would  undoubt- 
edly welcome  a  matrimonial  alliance  between 
herself  and  their  future  King.  The  wish  be- 
ing father  to  the  thought,  it  has  been  asserted 
in  cable  despatches  from  London,  published 
the  other  day,  that  a  betrothal  of  the  young 
people  has  already  taken  place  privately  and 
was  about  to  be  officially  announced. 

Unfortunately  there  is  an  insuperable  ob- 
stacle in  the  way.  Princess  Margaret,  unlike 
most  of  the  members  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Denmark,  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  having  been 
brought  up  in  that  faith  by  her  French  mother, 
the  late  Princess  Waldemar  of  Denmark.  Prin- 
cess Waldemar  was  known  prior  to  her  mar- 
riage as  Princess  Marie  of  Orleans-Bourbon 
and  was  a  daughter  of  that  Robert  Due  de 
Chartres  who  with  his  elder  brother,  the  Comte 
de  Paris,  served  on  the  staff  of  Gen.  Mc- 
Clellan  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  in 
America.  She  was  a  brilliantly  gifted  and 
extremely  clever  woman,  to  whom  unbounded 
influence  over  her  huge  brother-in-law.  Czar 
Alexander  III.,  the  origin  of  the  alliance  of 
France  with  Russia  is  justly  attributed. — La 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy  in  "Evening  Sun.  " 
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Ida  W.  Mansfield, 
Branch  Presidenl  of  Iowa. 


^^■^▼T  THERE   did  you   gel  that?" 
%         /    Then,    still    more  brokenly 
^y^y      and   excitedly,    "Where  did 
you  get  that?"  Touching  my 
Silver  Cross.  I.   H.   N. — In  His  Name,  "I 
have  one  at  home." 

Such  was  my  greeting  on  the  first  morning  of 
my  arrival — down  in  the  busy  part  of  Market 
Street,  in  the  beautiful  City  of  the  Golden 
Gate. 

Recovering  from  my  surprise,  I  asked,  "So 
you  are  one  of  the  King's  Daughters?"  "Yes," 
she  said,  "Yes,  back  in  Constantinople  Miss 
Genia  Smith  had  a  circle  in  the  High  School." 

She,  an  American,  had  been  here  seven 
years,  and  had  never  seen  the  Silver  Maltese 
Cross  with  I.  H.  N.  on  it  before  and  yet 
there  are  hundreds  of  members  right  in  San 
Francisco  and  Oakland  —  where  are  your 
crosses  ? 

The  order  should  surely  be  known  here — 
for  the  rest  cottages  at  Mt.  Hermon  and  other 
places;  for  The  King's  Daughters  working 
Girls'  Home  in  San  Diego;  for  the  Day  Nurs- 
ery in  Los  Angeles;  for  that  splendid  Home 
for  Incurables,  built  and  operated  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Branch  of  the  International  Order  of 
the  King's  Daughters  and  Sons.  So  beautiful 
in  exterior,  so  complete  and  well  managed  that 
it  is  the  pride  of  the  inmates  and  of  The  King's 
Daughters. 

The  order  was  born  January  I  3,  1 886,  in 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Bottome  in  Wash- 
ington Square,  New  York  City.  Ten  women 
of  nearly  all  denommations  met  to  perfect  the 
organization  of  a  circle  they  had  been  praying 
over  for  some  time.  It  was  their  wish  to  unite 
that  they,  personally,  might  grow  in  spiritual 
grace  and  have  greater  opportunity  for  service. 
They  called  it  The  King's  Daughters  Circle — 
took  for  their  text,  "Not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister";  for  their  watchword,  "In 
His  Name" ;  borrowed  Edward  Everrett  Hale's 
motto,  "Look  up,  not  down,  look  out,  not  in, 
lend  a  hand  willingly,  whenever  the  Father 
calls.  Their  aim  was  "to  grow  spiritually 
and  stimulate  Christian  activities."  Anyone 
could  join  "who  was  in  sympathy  with  the 
aim  and  would  hold  herself  responsible  to 
Christ  for  her  conduct." 

I'hree  months  later  a  circle  was  formed  in 
Burlington,  la. — a  Sunday  school  class  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  which  still  exists;  six 


months  later  one  in  the  Methodist  Church  which 
still  exists  and  has  a  junior  circle;  nine  months 
later  an  inter-denominational  circle  in  Daven- 
port, la.,  still  existing.  And  so  the  Order 
spread  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
and  the  women  in  New  York  were  swamped 
with  letters.  Because  of  this  expense  they 
asked  an  annual  fee  of  ten  cents  to  defray 
expenses.  In  1 888  they  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  "The 
International  Order  of  The  King's  Daughters," 
naming  New  York  City  as  the  place  of  busi- 
ness and  as  life  members  the  women  who  were 
to  constitute  the  Central  Council,  the  govern- 
ing body  of  the  Order.  Of  tiie  original  council 
there  are  living  today  Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Miss 
Kate  Bond,  Mrs.  I.  C.  Davis,  Miss  Georgia 
Libby  of  New  York  City.  In  1891  the  arti- 
cles of  incorporation  were  changed  to  read, 
"The  International  Order  of  The  King's 
Daughters  and  Sons,"  owing  to  the  request  of 
men  and  boys  to  join  the  order.  No  changes 
have  been  made  since. 


After  states  grew,  branches  were  formed 
here  and  abroad ;  for  years  these  branches  held 
conferences,  but  in  May,  1912,  the  Central 
Council  called  a  convention  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
the  second  was  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  May 
30- June  4,  1914;  the  third  will  go  to  Bur- 
lington, la..  May  14,  1916,  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  Charleston,  S.  C,  both  having  sought  it. 

The  present  officers  are  Miss  Kate  Bone  of 
New  York,  president ;  Mrs.  Anthony  H. 
Evans  of  New  York  City,  president;  Miss 
Annie  Brown,  Toronto,  Canada,  first  vice- 
president;  Miss  Jennie  Benedict,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Susan  Broken- 
shire,  Waterbury,  Mass.,  third  vice-president; 
general  and  corresponding  secretary.  Miss  Clara 
Morehouse;  headquarters,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  \'ork  City ;  recording  secretary,  Mrs. 
Robt.  J.  Reed,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  treasurer, 
Mrs.  K.  M.  Farnsworth,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  edi- 
tor of  the  magazine,  Mrs.  Robt.  J.  McLaurin, 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 

(Continued  on  page  30) 
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NAHL'S  INSPIRATION 
(Continued  from  page  9) 
it  is  clear  that  Major  General  George  Goethals 
thinks  so  too,  for  in  his  reply  to  a  friend  who 
phoned  him  "A  Merry  Christmas!  How  is 
the  world  treating  you  today?"  he  phoned 
back,  "Oh,  the  Christmas  is  all  right,  I  guess; 
but  the  world  is  one  damn  slide  as  far  as  I 
can  see!"    Still,  no  one  doubts  that  Herculert 

Goethals  will  find  a  way  to  make  the  d  ■ 

slides  behave. 

Now,  whether  that  picture  came  to  Pro- 
fessor Nahl  through  reincarnation  or  from  out 
the  subconscious,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  its 
coming  is  interesting  enough  to  tell,  and  it  hap- 
pened m  this  way : 

The  Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion more  than  a  year  ago  offered  a  prize  of  a 
thousand  dollars  for  the  most  expressive  and 
artistic  poster  that  would  typify  the  great 
achievement  of  the  joining  of  the  oceans.  Mrs. 
Pyrhm  Nahl  saw  the  announcement  and  said: 
"Pyrhm,  why  don't  you  try  for  that  prize?" 
(In  his  younger  days  he  took  all  such  prizes.) 
He  made  a  face  at  the  suggestion,  and  an- 
swered: "Oh,  this  prize  proposition  is,  in  a 
measure,  degrading  to  art.  I  don't  like  the 
idea."  Manlike,  he  thought  he  had  settled  the 
question,  but  very  soon  the  little  lady  said  in  a 
very  practical  and  decided  tone  of  voice: 
"Pyrhm,  there  is  a  small  kiddie's  shoe  store 
for  sale  down  in  Shattuck  avenue,  and  the  three 
Nahl  kiddies  can  kick  out  the  contents  of  that 
store  before  the  Exposition  is  over.  Go  into 
the  silence  and  see  what  you  can  do." 

The  Professor  laughed,  but  the  suggestion 
must  have  been  a  powerful  one,  for  as  he 
awoke  in  the  night  the  picture  of  Hercules 
pushing  the  mountain  apart  stood  out  strong  in 
his  mental  vision,  and  without  waiting  for  any 
other  hint  from  the  beautiful  girl-wife,  Pyrhnr 
quietly  arose  and  had  the  drawing  on  canva? 
when  she  opened  her  eyes  in  the  morning. 


Kalhcrine  Ilaglmul 

THE  MASCOT  OF  THE  EXPOSITION 
This  picture  will  bring  a  smile  of  recogni- 
tion to  the  faces  of  the  many  friends  of  little 
Katherine  Haglund,  a  very  popular  young  per- 
son with  San  Franciscans,  one  who  has  been  in 
public  life  ever  since  she  was  two  years  old 
when  the  San  Francisco  Beautiful  Movement 
adopted  her  for  its  mascot.  Later  she  was 
crowned  May  Queen  by  Mayor  Rolph,  and 
was  mascot  of  the  Golden  Gate  Improvement 
Club,  of  the  great  Portola  celebration,  and 
figuring  with  childish  grace  in  many  parades 
of  a  patriotic  nature.  She  was  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 
fairy  and  naturally  feels  a  personal  pride  in 
its  great  success.  Now  we  hear  that  Kather- 
ine has  been  captured  by  the  "movie"  makers, 
and  many  thousands  of  people  outside  the  State 
will  become  acquainted  with  our  little  favorite. 


Margaret  A.  Sutherland 

From  New  York 
FACE   AND    SCALP  SPECIALIST 
Electro-Magnetic    Vibration.  Shampooing 
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350  Post  Street 
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MELTING  POT 
(Continued  from  page  2) 
(7)     School  buildings  to  be  used  for  poll- 
ing places. 

A  great  deal  can  be  written  in  explanation 
of  each  one  of  these  suggestions. 

States,  cities  and  private  individuals  are 
making  wonderful  efforts  with  good  results, 
along  the  line  of  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
immigrants.  But  it  is  the  United  States  that 
is  letting  in  this  vast  number  of  aliens,  and 
the  responsibility  lies  n>ith  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. The  money  is  in  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  the  Reform  must  be  a  Federal 
Reform,  a  united  effort  so  that  energy  ana 
money  will  not  be  wasted. 

Let  this  ten  million  be  used  for  the  blotting 
out  of  the  hyphen,  let  it  be  used  for  helping 
the  Melting  Pot  to  do  its  great  work.  And, 
furthermore,  let  the  head-tax  be  used,  in  future, 
toward  carrying  on  the  work  which  the  ten  mil- 
lion makes  possible. 

She — Billy  Sunday  says  that  Cleopatra  is  in 
hell. 

He — O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting? — Cor- 
nell Widow. 

£^ 

"Ford  Scribes  Held  to  a  Diet  of  Nuts," 
says  a  headline.  Crazed  newspaper  men  take 
to  cannibalism,  eh? — Don  Marquis. 


Owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
visitors,  I  have  moved  to  larger  quarters 
and  opened  a  Studio  connected  with  a 
gallery  at  910  O'Farrell  Street,  which 
will  be  open  every  day  to  visitors  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  Sundays  by 
special  appointment.  All  are  welcome. 

M.  VALENCIA. 


OVER  THE  SISKIYOUS 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC 

FIRST  IN  SAFETY 

"SHASTA  ROUTE" 

Through  the  most  magnificent  mountain  scenery  in  America — snow-capped  Shasta,  pine-clad  canyons  and  foaming 
Streams.  From  Siskiyou's  glorious  summit  looking  southward  on  California's  peaks  and  verdant  slopes,  and  north- 
ward on  Oregon's  timbered  heights  and  orchard-checkered  valleys — a  succession  of  views  unequaled  in  their  com- 
bination. 

FOUR    DAILY  TRAINS 
San  Francisco  (Ferry  Station)  to  Portland,  Tacoma  and  Seattle 

"Shasta  Limited,"  Extra  Fare  $5  11:00  A.  M. 

"Portland    Express"    1:00   P.  M. 

"Oregon   Express"    8:20  P.  M. 

"Sound  Special"   11:40   P.  M. 

Best  Dining  Car  in  America 
Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Awarded  Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,    Equipment,    Motive    Power  and 

Safety-First  Appliances,  San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915. 
For  Fares,  Tickets  and   Berths,  inquire   Southern  Pacific  Ticket   Offices — 
I'loDfl    r.uiltlin.L;,   i'alacc    lintel,   Thircl-.Strcct   Station,   I'"crry  .Slatimi 
Southern  Pacific  I'liildin.i^,  I'^xposition  Grounds 
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KINGS  DAUGHTERS 
(Continued  from  page  28  ' 

Every  organized  branch  has  a  lepresenla- 
tive  in  the  council.  All  of  Canada  and  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  are  organized :  west  of 
the  Mississippi  only  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Texas  and  California;  the  others  have  strong 
splendid  circles  and  individual  members. 

The  world-over  where  there  are  Christians 
there  are  circles  or  individual  members. 

The  activities  are  as  varied  as  the  needs 
of  the  community.  At  Carson  City,  Nevada, 
the  long  established  circle  there  does  and  has 
done  the  charitable  work  of  the  community  for 
years.  In  times  of  political  campaigns  huge 
bonfires  are  artistically  constructed  on  the 
street  corners,  there  placarded  "  This  wood  has 
been  donated  to  The  King's  Daughters  Circle;" 
and  the  needy  in  that  locality  enjoy  the  bonfires 
for  weeks  afterward. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  forty  hospitals  have 
been  built ;  homes  for  incurables,  among  the 
best  known  the  one  in  Oakland,  Cal. ;  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  convales- 
cest  homes  as  in  Vancouver,  B.  C. ;  free  librar- 
ies, rescue  homes,  rest  cottages,  homes  for 
aged,  diet  kitchens,  rest  rooms,  exchanges,  child 
welfare  stations,  free  clinics,  day  nurseries, 
settlement  houses,  guilds,  chapels,  sewing 
schools,  and  Sunday  schools. 

Prison  work  is  done;  in  forty-five  places  1  he 
King's  Daughters  maintain  visiting  nurses; 
working  girls'  homes;  rooms  furnished  in  hos- 
pitals, homes,  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s,  etc. ;  free  beds 
maintained;  anti-tuberculosis  work  done;  study 
classes;  food  and  fuel  clubs  conducted. 

At  the  last  Iowa  convention  a  Chicago  uni- 
versity man  asked,  "If  this  order  had  not  been 
founded  when  it  was,  do  you  think  there  would 
be  any  need  for  it  now?"  The  answer  came 
quick  as  a  flash,  "At  no  time  in  the  world's 
history  has  Christ  been  needed  to  be  held  up 
to  the  people  as  now.  Never  have  there  been 
so  many  things,  good,  splendid,  altruistic  causes 
that  have  so  filled  men's  and  and  women's 
hearts  and  minds  as  to  almost  crowd  out  the 
thought  of  the  need  of  Christ  and  the  church  in 
their  lives." 

Now  any  order  that  makes  Christ  first — the 
home  next,  then  the  church  and  does  all  these 
other  things,  too — has  good  reason  for  its 
existence.  It  is  as  Mary  Lowe  Dickinson  said, 
"One  of  God's  ways  of  blessing  the  world." 


GOLDEN  STATE  SCHOOL  DAYS 
(Continued  from  page  14) 
ketch  the  ball,"  she  called  cheerily,  "That's 
good.  Jack.  But  will  you  please  come  here  a 
moment?"  Jack  walked  up  to  her  desk  and  a 
tin  can  was  placed  in  one  hand  and  a  picture 
of  a  cat  in  the  other.  "Now,  then,"  said  the 
teacher,  "Read  the  sentence  again."  Jack 
"got  it."  He  smiled  at  each  corrective  object 
and  shouted,  "I  can  cat-ch  the  ball."  and 
thereupon  he  threw  a  ball  up  in  the  air  and 
caught  it,  as  the  reading  lesson  is  always  acted 
out  in  this  fashion. 

I  sadly  fear  that  the  patient  and  polite  ladies 
who  received  me  this  morning  and  gave  me  such 
excellent  examples  of  what  their  pupils  are 
doing,  and  why  and  how  they  do  it,  will  regard 
me  as  a  trifling  creature  on  whom  elucidation 
and  demonstration  are  wasted.  But  I  make  no 
attempt  to  be  technical.  I  do  think  I  am 
appreciative,  though,  and  I  came  away  from  the 
big,  busy  institution  full  of  respect  for  its  effi- 
ciency and  delight  in  its  wholesome  atmosphere. 
And  quickly  followed  a  wish  that  I  never 
thought  would  be  mine.  I  wished  I  were  a 
schoolgirl  again.  This  so  astonished  me  that  I 
stopped  outside  the  gate  and  looked  back  at  the 
big  sunny  windows,  where  could  be  seen  bonny 
young  heads  bent  over  an  interesting  task ;  a 
teacher  passing  stops  and  lays  a  hand  on  one 
head  and  when  it  is  lifted  with  respectful  atten- 
tion, she  smiles  down  into  the  eager  young  eyes, 
makes  her  comment  of  correction  or  approval, 
and  goes  on. 

"Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
madam  ?" 

"Well,  I  ought  to,  sir.  We've  just  moved 
and  my  husband  has  been  laying  the  carpets." 
— Topel(a  Journal. 


"San   Francisco's   Finest  Cafeteria" 

"CRYSTAL" 

THE  CRYSTAL  CAFETERIA 

PHELAN  BUILDING 

Entrances : 

762  Market  St.       -       33  O'Farrell  St. 

Seating  Capacity  1.000  Large  Lobby 

Free   Checking   Stand  Orchestra 

Vocal  Entertainment  Reasonable  Prices 

Complete  Variety  Quickest  Service 

Clean    Linen  Sanitary 

Acclaimed   by   its  Patrons   the  "Best" 


Telephone 
i 

Sutter  1184                                       A  Written  Guarantee  with  Every  Suit 

STOCKTON  and  O'FARRELL 

(Next  to  Orpheum) 

OUR  ADV 

AXCF.D  SPKI.VG  FABRICS  AND  .MQDKLS  ARE  NOW  IIERF-:.  THE 

PRICKS  ARE  AS  CSCAI,  $35.00  AND  UP 

LADIES'  TAILORING  EXCLUSIVELY 

Tours  for  the  Tourist 

In  Vacation  Land.     California's  Popular 
Playgrounds   Provide   Every  Natural 
Attraction 

Seashore   Forest   Mountain  River 

Superb    Climate,    the    Sportsman's  Paradise, 
Matchless  Scenery.    Easily  Reached  Over 
the  Lines  of  the 

Nortliwestern  Pacific 
Railroad 

Hundreds  of  Delightful  Places  tor 

A  DAY.  A  WEEK  OR  A  MONTH'S 
PLEASURE 

MT.  TAMALPAIS  AND  MUIR  WOODS— 
A  journey  to  a  mountain  top  over  a  wonderful 
steam  railroad ;  Muir  Woods,  a  grove  of  primeval 
redwoods. 

SAUSALITO  FERR'if— Boat  from  Sausalito 
to  San  Francisco  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  San 
Francisco  Bay.  the  Islands  and  the  Golden  Gate; 
time  30  minutes. 

TRIANGLE  TRIP— 1 50-mile  journey  along  the 
sea-coast  and  through  the  giant  redwoods  beside 
the  Russian  River. 

SAN  RAFAEL — Delightful  ferry  trip;  a  jour- 
ney by  steam  train  and  return  via  electric  over  a 
different  route;  one  hour  from  San  Francisco. 

PETALUMA — The  greatest  chicken  producing 
center  in  California;  one  and  three-quarter  hours 
from   San  Francisco. 

SANTA  ROSA — A  thriving  city  in  the  midst 
of  a  beatiful  valley;  the  home  of  Luther  Bur- 
bank;  prosperous  orchards,  vineyards  and  ranches; 
two  and  one-half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

BOYES  HOT  SPRINGS— A  resort  of  well- 
kncwn  excellence  famed  for  its  health-giving  hot 
baths;  good  accommodations;  one  and  one- 
half  hours  from  San  Francisco. 

AGUA  CALIENTE — Spanish  for  "hot  water." 
Nature's  healing  hot  springs:  two  hours  from 
San  Francisco. 

HEALDSBURG — A  charming  town  in  a  pros- 
perous orchard  and  vineyard  country;  three  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

RUSSIAN  RIVER— Flows  through  the  great 
redwood  groves,  and  is  fascinatingly  beautiful; 
railroad  follows  for  nearly  one  hundred  miles. 

CLOVERDALE — On  the  Russian  River;  cen- 
ter of  a  charming  home  colony;  three  hours  from 
San    Francisco;    stage   from   here   for  California 

Geysers. 

ASTI — The  vineyard  of  the  great  Italian-Swiss 
Colony;  3,000  acres  and  a  complete  wine-making 
plant;  visitors  welcome;  less  than  four  hours 
from  San  Francisco. 

UKIAH — Situated  in  a  rich  valley;  noted  for 
its  hops,  splendid  climate  and  vineyards.  Auto- 
mobile stages  from  here  for  many  coast  and  in- 
land points. 

LAKE  COUNTY— "The  Switzerland  of  Amer- 
ica." Includes  wonderful  mountain  scenery;  hun- 
dreds of  mineral  springs;  excellent  hotels  and 
beautiful  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  fresh  water  lake 
on  the  Coast. 

EUREKA  AND  THE  REDWOODS— This 
company  taps  the  redwood  belt  of  California. 
On  a  trip  to  Eureka  over  the  new  line  these 
gigantic  trees  are  passed. 

For    Free    Booklets   and    Descriptive  Matter 
Consult    our    Agents    or  Address 

J.  J.  Geary,  G.  P.  A. 

San  Francisco 

Ticket  Offices:   Sausalito  Ferry,  Foot  of 
Market  St..  ^nd  874  Market  St., 
oan  Francisco 
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Ever\)n>omans  Club 
(Continued  from  page  25) 
the  woods.  But,  women  found  a  deeper  and 
a  more  poetical  meaning  in  the  call,  and  had 
it  set  to  music;  and,  their  motif  is:  when  the 
musical  call  resounds  through  the  heights  or 
valleys  of  Monta  Vista,  it  will  mean  to  the 
members  of  the  club  that  friendship,  unity,  help- 
fulness and  security  are  the  meanings  conveyed 
by  the  few  musical  notes.  And  that  they  are 
to  banish  lonesomeness  from  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  heretofore  stood  alone.  This  poetical 
call  means  that  the  members  are  found — not 
lost.  And,  their  chief  asset  is  harmonious 
work,  which  is  sure,  from  the  very  beginnmg, 
to  bring  happiness. 

The  club  is  developing  equally  all  its  de- 
partments— music,  literature,  the  drama,  com- 
mercial service.  Also  there  is  being  developed 
a  sick  benefit  fund  for  the  members,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  lunch  and  reading  room  15 
under  way. 

The  club's  ambitions  are  far-reachmg,  and 
it  expects  to  become  a  national  organization, 
extending  its  benefits  everywhere  to  every  wom- 
an. Its  secret  of  success  is  Service.  Its  corner- 
stone is  Harmony.  Its  prayer  is: 
Keep  us,  O  God,  from  pettiness. 
Let  us  be  large  in  thought,  in  word,  in  deed. 
Let  us  be  done  with  fault-finding  and  leave  off 
self-seeking. 

May  we  put  away  all  pretense  and  meet  each 

other  face  to  face, 
Without  pity  and  without  prejudice. 
May  we  never  be  hasty  in  judgment  and  always 

be  generous. 
Let  us  take  time  for  all  things. 
Make  us  to  grow  calm,  serene  and  gentle. 
Teach  us  to  put  into  action  our  better  impulses, 

straightforward  and  unafraid. 
Grant  that  we  may  realize  that  it  is  the  little 

things  that  create  differences,  and  that 

in  the  big  things  of  life  we  are  one. 
And   may  we  strive  to  touch  and   know  the 

great  common  woman  heart  of  us  all. 
And,  O  God,  let  us  not  forget  to  be  kind! 


5ocie/p  of  Political  Study 
At  its  last  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Astor  the 
Society  of  Political  Study,  Mrs.  Austin  Nor- 
man Palmer  president,  debated  the  subject. 
"Resolved,  That  profit-sharing  is  a  benefit  tc 
employer  and  employee."  It  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  Addison  J.  Rothermel.  Speaker? 
for  the  affirmation  were  Miss  Sara  A.  Palmer 
and  Mrs.  B.  V.  Lawrence.  Those  on  the 
negative  side  were  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Woodford 
and  Mrs.  Minnie  Ewell.  A  paper  on  current 
events  was  read  by  Miss  Winifred  Goldsmith, 
and  the  parliamentary  law  drill  was  conducted 
by  Mrs.  C.  M.  McConnell.  Reports  of  the 
General  Federation  were  read  by  Mrs.  H. 
McClellan  Wade  and  Mrs.   Frank  Kitton. 

At  the  luncheon  given  recently  by  Mrs.  A. 
G.  Learned,  36  Gramercy  Park,  the  guestr 
included  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  Mrs.  Jessicr. 
Lozier  Payne,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince,  Mrs. 
Florence  Guertin  Tuttle,  Mrs.  Alfred  Wag- 
staff,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Marian  Cox.  The  literary 
luncheon  was  followed  by  a  reception,  to  which 
about  fifty  additional  guests  were  asked.  They 
included  Mrs.  Ogle,  Miss  Bret  Harte,  Miss 
Belle  Green,  Colonel  Tarafa  of  Havana,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  H.  Post,  R.  B.  Hawley,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frank  Sprague,  Mrs.  Thomas  Edi- 
son, Miss  Ida  Tarbell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clayton 
Rockhill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joh  n  Farr,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Simon  Baruch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 
Whitmarsh,  Mme.  Bell  Ranske,  Charles  Keeler 
and  David  Bispham.  The  musical  programme, 
a  delightful  one,  was  rendered  by  Hugh  Allan, 
baritone:  Eleanor  Shaw,  pianist,  and  Mildred 
Dilling,  harpist. 


MRS. 

E.  RICHARDS 

of   New  York  City 

Would  like  to 

get  Dressmaking  in  families.  Rx- 

jtort  Designer. 

Fit  and  Style  Guaranteed.  Fasli- 

i'Miable  ladies 

satisf.ed. 

Telephone 

HOTEL  ROBINS 

Franklin  2670 

Post  Near  Jones 

WANTED  l)y  a  widow  with  two  chil- 
'Ircn.  cniployiiient.  Have  over  three 
>  ears'  experience  in  newsijaper  and  |)riiit- 
ing  oftices;  references. 

MRS.  E.  L.  BOTT  " 
Rm.  242  Hotel  St.  James.  Tel.  Mar.  3001 


THE  HOUSE  ACROSS  THE  WAY 

B\)   Katherine  Cittings 
Softly  falls  the  shifting  sunlight, 

Cleamings  of  a  dying  day. 
Shining  out  in  softened  splendor 

On  the  h  ouse  across  the  xvay. 

Empty  now   and  long  deserted. 

Standing  there  defying  lime 
With  its  Tvood-stained  rvalls  and  windoi'- 

IV here  the  parting  day  beams  shine. 

Time  Tvas  Ti>hen  it  rang  rvith  laughter; 

V oices  of  the  young  and  gay; 
Forms  that  long  ago  Went  Wandering 

On  life's  stormy  Wave-tossed  Way. 

Ah!  IV hat  human  hopes  lie  buried 
Here  where  joy  has  once  held  sWay. 

In  your  walls  what  hidden  secrets. 
Empty  house  across  the  way. 

Do  you  miss  your  long  lost  tenants 
Who  once  made  your  rooms  so  gay? 

Where  is  every  friend  who  loved  you. 
Lonely  house  across  the  Way? 

Ghosts  of  time  seem  ever  flitting 

Through  your  halls  deep  shadows  play 

To  a  mocking  weird  music 
Dreary  house  across  the  Way. 

You  are  just  a  time-worn  landmarl( 

Of  a  lighter,  brighter  day 
When  the  days  Were  filled  with  laughter. 

Dear  old  house  across  the  Way. 

ei»  p1* 

-T-  -J.  .> 

Peace  ships  rush  in  where  dreadnaughts  fear 
to  tread. —  Washington  Post. 

^       -f.  jj. 

General  Joffre  is  quoted  as  expecting  two 
years  more  of  war.  This  seems  over-sanguine. 
The  war  may  go  on  until  it  stops  for  lack  of 
Germans,  and  that  may  take  two  years.  But 
also  it  may  stop  because  there  is  nothing  left 
in  Europe  worth  fighting  over,  and  that  may 
happen  sooner. — Life. 


the:  bank  that  helps  you  save: 

Mutual  Savings  Bank 

OF  SAN  FRANCISCO 

706  MARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Th.rd 


GUARANTEECD  CAPITAL, 
PAIDUPCARITAL  - 
SURPLUS 


$1,000,000 

eoo,ooo 

325,000 


T.A.MF.S  n.  PHEL.\N,  President. 

.[OH.\  A.  HOOPER  J  Vice-Presidents 
j.   K,    MOKKITT       ^  ^  'C'^  '  resments 


-^Of^f-icerss- 


(  .  li.  IlUliSO.V.  Cashier  and  Sccretar\ 

,!'■  -Assistant  Cashiers 

I.   !■.  .Ml  LLl'. .\  ) 
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OWNERS  of  lots  in  San  Fr..ncisco  and  down  the  peninsula,  do  you  know  there  is  a 
ready  market  fornew  homes  ai.d  the  demand  is  still  increasing?  Why  not  improve  that 
vacant  lot?  We  draw  your  plans,  install  your  own  ideas  in  the  building,  do  your 
work  and  take  a  first  mortgage  with  3^/2  years  to  run  at  6  per  cent.  Can  you  beat 
it?  Or  we  will  take  over  your  lots,  pay  you  10  per  cent  cash  and  1  per  cent  per 
month;  owner  assumes  second  mortgage. 


Mutual  Bond  and  Investment  Co. 


J.  H.  PLATTNER,  Manager 


300  RUSS  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


The  Woman's  Peace  Party  holds  its  regular 
meetings  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  of 
the  month  at  headquarters,  room  208  Stewart 
Hotel.  On  the  first  Wednesdays,  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Levy,  third  vice-president,  presides,  and  on  the 
third  Wednesdays  the  meetings  are  conducted 
by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson.  The 
public  is  invited  to  attend  all  meetings.  Promi- 
nent speakers  have  promised  to  address  the  edu- 
cational meetings,  and  on  February  2  a  large 
luncheon  will  be  given  at  the  Stewart  Hotel,  at 
a  charge  of  50  cents  each. 


DIVIDEND  NOTICE 

The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

(The  German  Bank) 
526  CALIFORNIA  STREET 
MISSION  BRANCH 
Corner  Mission  and  21st  Streets 
RICHMOND  DISTRICT  BRANCH 
Corner    Clement    Street    and    7th  Avenue 
HAIGHT  STREET  BRANCH 
Cor  ner   Haight  and   Belvedere  Streets 
l-'or  till-  half  VL-ar  eniling  IJecomber  31.  1915. 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  four 
(4)  i>cr  cent  per  annum  on  ail  dejiosits,  payable 
on  and  after  .Monday,  January  3,  1916.  Dividends 
not  calleil   for  are  adiled  to  the  deposit  account 
and    earn    divideiuis   from    lanuarv    1,  1916. 
GEORGE  TOURNY,  Manager 


The  Scenic  Line 

Direct  to 

."^acranieiUo,  DixDii,  Woodland 
Marysville.  Colu.sa,  Gridley 
Orovillc  and  Chico 

Automatic   Block  Signals 

Observation  Cars 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed 

'lim  iu!.;h  Observation  Car 
Ser\  ice  between  C  li  i  c  o  , 
MarysN  ilic  and  ]]ay  Cities 
in  connection  with  North- 
ern Electric  Railway. 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil   of   Philip   Scharwenka.    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin,  Germany 

Studio : 

1276  California  Street 


Tele.  Franklin  1746 


(Near  Leavenworth) 


Clayton  Herrington 


Ernest  A.  Clausen 


Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

817   Merchants  National  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bank  Building  CALIFORNIA 


Write  for  Descriptive 
Folder 


Oakland,  Antiochi  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Route  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


"Fast  bind,  fast  find; 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind." 

Safe  Deposit  Vaults  in  a  Safe  Deposit  Building 

l^oss  of  your  valuables  can  lust  ho  Ki'ii'dcil  aK:'iii-t  ''>'  placing  tht-ni  in  tlic  gnat  Vaults  of  Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  lu'vuml  the  rcacli  n\   I-'irc  and  Theft. 
Convenient  access.    Moderate  Rates. 

Indixidtial  Boxes  of  good  .size,  may  be  rented  as  low  as  Fifty  Cents  a  Month. 

Large  Storage  Vaults  for  the  accomtnodatioii  of  bulky  packages,  -.itch  as  Trunks,  Valises,  Boxes,  etc.,  at  Fifty  Cents  a  Month 
and  upwards. 

.\'()  article  too  large  or  too  valuable  to  he  accepted.    Vistors  will  lind  tliese  Vaulcs  one  of  the  interesting  jilace  of  .San  h'ranciseo. 

Mercantile  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

464CALIFORNIASTREET  SANFRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 

Between  Sansome  and  Montgomery  Streets 


Banquet  and  Private  Rooms 


Telephone  Douglas  92 


(T^antlllY 

...  KOTISSERIE ... 

453  PINE  STREET,  Between  Montgomery  and  Kearny  Sts. 


mERCHANTS  LUNCH,  50c. 


UNSURPASSED  FRENCH  "DINNER,  $1,00 


ETIENNE  VIALATTE  and  ALBERT  LARQUE,  Proprietors 


l^itit^tm^^^^        Umcial  Journal  of 

li  tJtatlonal  Council  of  Women —  j| 
1  ^ttembersblp  3,000,000  1 


CARDINAL  VINCENT  CO  ,  OFFTCIAL  PHOTO  S.  P.  P.  t,  E. 


(California  !^uil6ing  of  tl)e  Jp.  Jp.  3.  £. 

5low  t^e  San  Tfraitcisco  State  Mormal  Scl)ool 
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FLOWERS 


STR  AW  BERRIES  'p 
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$490 


Buys  a  "Little 
(Santa  Clara). 


Section"  in   the  Valley   of  "Heart's  Delight" 


'  A  little  land  in  "full  bearing"  and  a  aure  living  may  be  yours.  Located  at  the  junction  of  three  railroads, 
two  rapid  transit  electric  railway*  and  one  "main  line."  The  moit  beautiful  and  productive  land  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 


No  Interest -$1 50  Per  Week 


CLIMATE:  —The  "thermal  belt"— 300  dayi  of  lunthine  la»t  year  and  pronounced  the  most  even  tempera- 
ture in  America.  125  lemon  trees  produced  $1,200  in  this  district  and  cherries  have  netted  in  excess  of 
$2,000  per  acre.  Capable  teachers  will  instruct  purchasers  in  an  "interplanting  program"  for  obtaining 
the  best  results  and  a  splendid  co-operative  organization  will  guarantee  to  market  all  products  at  a  fraction 
below  the  retail  price.  Luxurious  limousine  Auto  Busses  provide  free  transportation  to  th«  property. 
'  For  further  information  write 


MONTA  VISTA  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
PENINSULAR  LAND  AND  INVESTMENT  CD* 

604-607  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE  BLD6.  57  POST  ST.SF.  OR  PHONE 
PRIVATE  EX.SUTTER3047'-NIGHTAN0  SUNDAY  SUTTER  3047  K 
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Wise  Statesmen  under- 
stand American  women  are 
better  qualified  to  vote  on 
the  laws  which  govern 
them  than  are  negroes  and 
bootblacks  who  now  enjoy 
that  "privilege." 


A. 


The  men  who  have  the 
vision  to  get  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment  pass- 
ed, can  govern  America 
for  years  to  come.  We 
have  4,000,000  voting 
women,  and  the  moral  sup- 
port of  many  millions  more 
and  women  know  their 
friends. 


r 


GEORGE  A.  HENSLEY,  Managing  Director 


JEANNE  E.  FRANCOEUR,  Editor 


Vol.  X.    No.  12 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  MARCH,  1916 

10c  Per  Copy.     $1.00  Per  Year 

To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
Kate  Waller  Barrett, 

M.  D.,D.  Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 

Fajardo,   Porto  Rico. 
EVERYWOMAN, 

San  Francisco,  U.  S.  A. 
Ladies:  Enclosed  please  find 
one*  dollar,  a  year's  subscription 
to  Ever\;lvoman.  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  the  magazine,  and 
wish  I  could  send  it  to  the  home 
of  every  woman. 

Yours  sincerely, 

B.  R.  Willkie. 

Los  Angeles,  Feb.,  1916 
TO  EVERYWOMAN:— 

I  am  an  ardent  booster  for 
Everywoman.  Your  articles  are 
wonderfully  interesting  and  the 
standard  of  your  contributors  is 
very  high.  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  magazine.  It  is  by  far 
the  "livest"  one  I  know.  I  en- 
close the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Isabel  McReynolds  Gray. 
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Our  out-of-town  friends  are 
invited  to  send  us  their  orders 
for  shopping.  Ever^tvoman  will 
take  commissions  of  this  kind 
and  guarantee  a  satisfactory  exe- 
cution of  the  same.  A  lady  of 
taste  and  wide  experience  has 
charge  of  this  department,  and 
we  hope  our  readers  will  take 
advantage  of  her  services. 

Everynwman  feels  the  triumph 
of  a  good  fight  won  in  the 
preservation  of  the  CaHfornia 
Building  for  the  use  of  the  Nor- 
mal School.  We  now  feel  as  if 
San  Francisco's  Fine  Arts  Build- 
ing is  assured,  and  that  finally 
we  will  come  into  the  glorious 
memories  of  our  great  Exposition 
in  more  substantial  form  than  as 
"Our  Dream  City.  " 

General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs 
President  San  Francisco  District, 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: — 

Enclosed  please  find  subscrip- 
tion to  Ever])Tvoman.  It  grows 
better  every  month,  and  was 
good  when  it  began.  You  have 
my  best  wishes  always. 

Mrs.   Percy  King. 

Several  of  our  subscribers  re- 
cently sent  us  notice  of  their 
change  of  address.  We  appre- 
ciate this,  and  wish  to  hold  them 
up  as  shining  examples.  They 
have  helped  the  postoffice,  help- 
ed Ever))n>onian,  and  helped 
themselves. 
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Dear  Ever'^ivoman: 

I  wish  to  send  you  a  line  to  tell  you  of  the 
meeting  of  the  biennial  of  the  National  Council 
of  Women  which  was  held  in  Washington 
January  12,  13  and  1 4.  Although  the  meet- 
ing was  sandwiched  in  between  the  meeting  of 
the  Women's  Section  of  the  Pan-American 
Scientific  Congress  and  the  National  Woman's 
Civic  Federation,  every  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended by  a  representative  audience,  and  on  the 
closing  day  the  large  ball  room  of  the  Raleigh 
Hotel  was  not  able  to  accommodate  the  per- 
sons desiring  to  attend. 

This  meeting  was  signalized  by  the  affiliation 
with  the  Council  of  a  number  of  prominent 
organizations,  among  them  the  following:  Wo- 
men's National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress, 
National  Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parents- 
Teachers  Association,  International  Kindergar- 
ten Union,  Women's  Section  National  Civic 
Federation,  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  As- 
sociation of  College  Women,  National  Associa- 
tion Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
A  number  of  other  societies  applied  for  ad- 
mission but  could  not  be  taken  in  because  the 
requirements  could  not  be  met  in  time  to  entitle 
them  to  vote  at  this  meeting. 

The  staff  of  officers  elected  is  a  guarantee 
of  the  future  success  of  the  Council.  They  are 
as  follows:  President,  Mrs.  Philip  Moore, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  first  vice-president,  Mrs.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  New  York  City;  second 
vice-president,  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Munford,  Phila- 
delphia; third  vice-president,  Mrs.  Nathaniel 
Harris,  Pittsburgh;  corresponding  secretary. 
Miss  Harriet  L.  Keefe,  present  recording  secre- 
tary General  Federation;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  Roger  Bacon,  present  secretary  General 
Civic  Federation;  treasurer,  Mrs.  Kate  Waller 
Barrett,  Alexandria,  Va. ;  auditors.  Dr.  Emma 
E.  Bower,  Port  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Mrs. 
Carrie  Bahrenberg,  president  Woman's  Relief 
Corps. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  sessions  round 
table  luncheons  were  held  each -day,  each  being 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  some  vital  ques- 
tion. On  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Elhs  Logan  pre- 
siding, the  subject  under  consideration  was 
"Housing  Conditions  and  Civic  Reform."  A 
very  complete  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  Ella 
Wilson  Memorial,  a  housing  scheme  for  Wash- 
ington, was  given  by  Mrs.  Archibald  Hopkins. 
On  Thursday,  Dr.  Ellen  Spencer  Mussey  pre- 
siding, the  topic  for  discussion  was  "Laws  Per- 
taining to  Women  and  Children" ;  on  Friday, 
Mrs.  Linden  Bates,  presiding,  the  topic  for 
discussion,  "Patriotism." 

The  mass  meetings  held  each  evening  were 


A  Leltcr  from  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett 
in  Washington 

devoted  on  Wednesday  evening  to  "Formation 
and  Re-formation,"  Thursday  evening  to  "Im- 
migration," and  Friday  evening  to  "Co-opera- 
tion and  Solidarity  of  Women." 

Besides  the  very  large  amount  of  important 
business  transacted  there  was  sufficient  time  for 
social  intercourse.  A  luncheon  was  rendered 
the  Council  by  Mrs.  Francois  Berger  Moran, 
a  musical  tea  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Ram- 
sey, and  a  reception  at  the  White  House  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Wilson.  There  was  a 
handsomely  appointed  luncheon  at  the  New 
Willard  by  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond,  com- 
plimentary to  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  another  by 
Mrs.  Guernsey  of  Kansas  City.     The  exceed- 
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ingly  beautiful  floral  decorations  at  Mrs. 
Guernsey's  luncheon  almost  made  me  think  I 
was  once  more  in  beautiful  California. 

When  reports  were  made  in  regard  to  the 
International  Congress  in  San  Francisco  one  of 
the  officers  reported  certain  criticisms  which 
had  come  to  her  ears.  I  at  once  started  out 
to  learn  what  were  the  criticisms  and  learned 
that  some  one  who  had  been  in  California  had 
written  that  our  Congress  consisted  largely  of 
our  throwing  bouquets  at  each  other.  I  am 
sure  she  must  have  been  a  lovely  woman  to 
have  sent  such  a  report  as  this.  It  is  certainly 
kinder  to  say  we  have  a  fondness  for  bouquets 
rather  than  for  brickbats!  And  so  this  meet- 
ing was  a  love  feast. 


In  spite  of  the  almost  entire  change  of  offi- 
cers in  the  Council  and  the  very  many  impor- 
tant additions  to  the  membership  of  societies 
represented  by  persons  of  dominating  person- 
ality, there  was  not  the  least  ripple  of  friction. 

A  signal  for  rejoicing  was  the  telegram  from 
the  Council  of  the  General  Federation,  meet- 
ing at  Old  Fort  Comfort  at  the  same  time  as 
our  Biennial,  stating  that  the  Council  had  voted 
to  recommend  to  the  General  Federation  its 
affiliation  with  the  National  Council  of  Women 
and  asking  if  we  would  receive  as  Federation 
representatives  Miss  Mary  Hay.  This  tele, 
gram  was  received  with  acclamation,  and  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  was  extended  to  Miss 
Hay,  also  representing  the  National  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  While  the  action  of  the 
Council  must  be  ratified  at  the  biennial  session 
it  shows  that  these  representative  women  have 
done  all  they  could  to  bring  about  action  which 
will  make  the  National  Council  representative 
of  organized  womanhood.  No  such  body 
could  really  call  itself  representative  without 
the  General  Federation  being  a  part  of  it,  and 
the  General  Federation  cannot  possibly  fulfil 
its  broad  destiny  in  the  world  without  coming 
in  touch  with  organized  womanhood  and  the 
opportunities  opened  to  it  through  International 
affiliations.  Every  American  woman  today,  in 
gratitude  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  which 
surrounds  her,  feels  that  she  wants  to  be  in  a 
position  to  aid  in  some  practical  way  the  wo- 
men of  the  world  whose  circumstances  are  so 
widely  different  from  her  own,  and  certainly 
no  avenue  can  be  found  more  potent  for  good 
than  that  presented  by  the  National  and  In- 
ternational Councils. 

Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen  and  Mrs.  Sanford 
were  the  guests  of  honor,  and  won  the  hearts 
of  alL 

Everywoman  was  unanimously  voted  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Council  for  the  next  year. 

I  am  sure  my  friends  will  rather  wonder  why 
after  having  been  president  of  the  organization 
I  should  accept  the  office  of  treasurer.  The 
reason  I  consented  to  this  is  that  the  financial 
branch  of  the  Council  is  the  only  weak  point, 
and  I  felt  that  my  long-standing  friendship 
with  the  various  societies  affiliated  with  the 
Council  would  enable  me  to  assist  materially 
in  getting  the  Council  upon  a  sound  financial 
basis.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  accepted 
such  an  office,  and  at  the  expense  of  dignity, 
but  in  the  name  of  service  I  decided  to  over- 
come my  dislike  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
money  affairs  and  at  least  for  the  next  year  to 
try  my  best  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  this  very 
(Continued  on  page  tTventy-nine) 
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IN  the  last  issue  of  Everywoman  we  con- 
sidered the  Failure  of  the  Melting  Pot — - 
particularly  in  the  case  of  the  poor  and 
illiterate  alien.     In  this  issue  we  wish  to 
consider  the  Failure  of  the  Melting  Pot  with 
reference  to  the  educated  and  prosperous  alien. 

It  is  the  greatest  mistake  to  imagine  that 
ignorance  and  poverty  are  the  only  factors 
hindering  the  work  of  the  Melting  Pot.  The 
fact  is  there  is  more  hope  of  making  a  loyal 
American  citizen  of  the  alien  laborer,  than  of 
the  alien  business  or  professional  man.  Only  a 
few  days  ago  ex-Senator  Root  made  a  power- 
ful address  to  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation which  contained  a  solemn  warning  of 
the  danger  to  American  institutions  at  the  hands 
of  new  citizens  born  to  ideas  and  traditions  so 
different  from  ours.  Speaking  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Root  made  the  statement  that  30 
percent  of  the  lawyers  in  New  York  are  either 
foreign-born  or  of  foreign  parentage,  and  that 
they  are  totally  unable  to  get  away  from  the 
traditions  of  the  countries  from  which  they 
come. 

This  being  true  of  a  profession,  how  much 
more  true  it  is  of  the  mercantile  pursuits,  where 
there  is  a  far  greater  percentage  of  foreign 
element,  even  less  able  to  absorb  the  American 
spirit. 

One  plain  lesson  taught  us  by  this  great  war 
is  that  our  millions  from  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope remain  absolutely  true  to  their  own  coun- 
tries— that  the  call  of  blood  and  tradition  is 
far  stronger  than  the  bond  of  adoption,  or  the 
financial  interest  in  the  adopted  country.  Not 
only  that,  but  powerful  interests  from  foreign 
countries  have  exploited  their  people  here  to 
their  own  advantage  in  such  manner  as  to  make 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  a  neutral 
country  almost  impossible.  The  impertinences 
our  country  has  been  called  upon  to  bear  in 
this  regard  have  been  the  hardest  strain  of  all 
upon   our  difficult  situation. 

The  leaders  of  the  hyphenated  societies  in 
our  country  are  men  of  some  reputation  and 
standing  and  they  demand  and  receive  every 
right  and  protection  of  American  citizenship. 
The  editors  of  hyphenated  newspapers  are  men 
of  education  and  ability,  but  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  publish  their  papers  in  the  languages  of 
their  own  countries,  nor  do  they  refrain  from 
writing  burning  editorials,  asking  and  demand- 
ing help  from  their  countrymen  (now  American 
citizens)  for  their  own  country,  now  at  war, 
and  they  boldly  criticise  the  attitude  and  actions 
of  the  United  States  in  manner  nothing  less 
than  treasonable. 

The  truth  is  that  the  conflicting  ideals  at 
present  fighting  in  the  European  trenches  are 
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represented  in  our  immigrant  millions  right  here 
in  America.  We  take  for  granted  that  the 
spirit  of  Concord  Bridge 

"Where  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  'round  the  ivorld" 

comes  with  the  air  we  breathe,  and  that  our 
time-honored  institutions  will  go  on  forever  of 
themselves.  But  Mr.  Root  warns  us  this  is 
not  true — that  liberty  has  ever  been  born  of 
struggle,  devotion  and  sacrifice. 

Our  present  peril  as  a  nation  is  from  within 
as  well  as  from  without.  Our  immigrant 
population  has  come  from  countries  where  law 
is  regarded  as  a  thing  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  a  superior  power,  not  as  a  development  of 
the  life  and  will  of  the  people  themselves.  This 
great  mass  of  newcomers  will  change  us  if  we 
don't  change  them.  This  is  a  fact  that  calls 
for  the  attention  of  every  true  American. 
These  people,  who  do  not  understand  the 
American  spirit  of  freedom,  will  unconsciously, 
but  surely,  tend  to  create  the  self-same  condi- 
tions, in  our  country,  which  caused  them  to  flee 
their  own  countries,  and  which  have  brought 
on  the  most  horrible  war  in  history.  How  shall 
we,  as  true  Americans,  inculcate  in  these  peo- 
ple the  American  spirit?  Or  must  we  give  up 
our  old  ideals — our  fine  spirit  of  liberty,  all 
that  great  and  glorious  heritage  of  our  Colonial 
forefathers — give  them  up  to  the  strangers  wel- 
come within  our  gates,  and  allow  them  to 
change  us  into  something  that  Washington 
would  not  recognize  as  America? 

When  this  war  is  over  the  combatant  coun- 
tries will  be  plastered  with  debts,  their  stores 
and  capital  wasted,  their  industries  paralyzed, 
and  their  foreign  markets  lost.  There  will  be 
less  population  and  less  wealth.  Should  Ger- 
many eventually  lose  out  in  the  struggle,  the 
enormous  indemnities  she  will  have  to  pay  will 


make  imperative  taxes  which  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  Germans  will  refuse  to  pay.  The 
natural  result  of  all  this  will  be  a  great  immi- 
gration to  the  United  States  of  an  entirely  new 
class  of  aliens.  In  our  country  the  taxes  are 
low,  the  secretion  of  capital  enormous  and 
rapid,  and  industries  are  expanding.  These 
facts,  added  to  the  prospect  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity, make  our  country  the  natural  haven  for 
the  bankrupts  of  Europe.  There  will  come  to 
us  skilled  mechanics,  keen  business  men,  ex- 
perienced in  all  lines  of  trade,  professional 
men,  and  artists.  Our  future  depends  upon 
our  reception  and  wise  control  of  this  vastly 
increased  immigration. 

The  historians  of  England  credit  the  new 
impulses  in  the  life  of  England  to  the  immigra- 
tion of  skilled  Flemings,  clever  Walloons,  and 
artistic  Huguenots.  In  the  same  way,  in  years 
to  come,  America  will  trace  very  precious  ele- 
ments of  culture  to  Western  Europeans  who 
cast  their  lot  with  us  after  this  war. 

The  subjection  of  our  immigration  to  a  ra- 
tional control,  in  the  interest  of  national  health, 
spells  life  itself  to  the  United  States.  The 
ways  and  means  to  accomplish  this  presents  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  constructive  statesman- 
ship yet  presented  to  any  Congress.  May  our 
representatives  at  Washington  be  alive  to  the 
crisis  we  face,  and  capable  to  guard  all  the 
high  ideals  and  principles  which  became  ours 
through  blood  and  tears,  privation  and  heart- 
break, sacrifice  and  honor — above  all,  honor 
and  love  of  country! 

WINTER 
David  Morton  in  "Scribner's" 
This  is  the  Woods  Ta>e  walked  through  in  that 
summer. 

Finding  a  dream's  Worth  in  this  hallowed  place; 
This  is  the  stillness  that  had  held  your  laughter. 
And  held  the  flower))  vision  of  your  face. 

Here   were  you   more  to  me   than  all  swift 
summers. 

More  than  the  promise  of  their  glow  and  gleam. 
Here  did  the  dusl(  lay  strong  dim  hands  upon 
us. 

And  still  us  with  the  magic  of  the  dream. 

This  is  the  woods — but  no  Warm  winds  come 
hither. 

Nor  hand  nor  bloom  nor  little  dream  at  duslf; 
Winter  in  Woods — and  in  my  heart  the  winter. 
Blown  blossoms  and  a  dream's  too  bitter  hu5l(. 
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ALL  over  the  country  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  is 
having  a  month-long  celebration  of 
its  fiftieth  anniversary.  The  "Jubi- 
lee events"  e.\tend  from  February  3rd  to  March 
3rd.  and  if  all  are  as  interesting  and  as  en- 
thusiastically participated  in  as  the  "Mem- 
bers' rally,"  which  opened  the  celebrations  in 
San  Francisco,  and  at  which  Everyxvoman  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  present,  the  fifty-year 
mile-stone  of  this  great  institution  will  stand  out 
triumphant  in  the  path  of  its  history. 

The  auditorium  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  was  the  scene  of  the  members' 
rally,  and  the  Reverend  Dr.  Sibley  of  Calvary 
Presbyterian  Church,  opened  with  a  prayer. 
Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  an  informal 
talk  in  which  he  mentioned  some  of  the  splen- 
did work  done  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  a 
great  deal  of  this  he  attributed  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  the  pioneers  in  the  movement,  many 
of  whom  were  then  present.  He  spoke  in  the 
highest  praise  of  the  work  of  Mrs.  John  F. 
Merrill  who  was  on  the  platform  and  of  Mrs. 
Merrill's  long  and  faithful  connection  with  the 
association,  her  untiring  energy  and  the  wonder- 
ful things  she  has  accomplished.  She  has  been 
closely  associated  with  this  work  since  1 886, 
and  the  same  conscientious  devotion  has  char- 
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acterized  her  directorship  that  marks  her  con- 
nection with  all  the  other  large  public  interests 
of  the  community. 
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At  the  other  interesting  meetings  held  dur- 
ing the  month  to  celebrate  the  big  jubilee,  ad- 
dresses were  made  by  Miss  Bertha  Conde, 
Miss  Alice  Moore  and  many  other  distinguish- 
ed young  women  who  have  the  welfare  an4 
progress  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  foremost  in 
mind  and  heart. 

Every  visitor  to  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition,  man,  woman  or  child, 
must  have  felt  grateful  to  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
for  its  hospitality  at  the  large,  airy  building 
that  stood  on  the  left  of  the  Scott  street 
entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  offered  comfort, 
rest,  entertainment,  information  and  refresh- 
ment to  all  who  entered  its  never-closed  doors. 
The  conveniences  of  the  building  are  too  well 
remembered,  I  feel  sure,  for  me  to  have  to 
enumerate  them  here.  But  I  shall  always 
think  with  particular  pleasure  of  the  little  sign 
that  hung  over  the  entrance  to  the  restaurant 
where  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  ate 
daily,  and  where  from  morning  till  night 
there  was  a  long  "queue"  waiting  to  reach  the 
tables.  It  read:  "Elderly  people  and  ladies 
with  babies  may  enter  without  waiting." 

With  the  thought  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association  comes  the  thought  of 
Grace  Dodge,  just  as  naturally  as  did  the 
wonderful  genius  of  this  woman  find  its  place 
in  the  sphere  best  suited  to  it.  Margaret 
Burton  tells  us  that  Miss  Dodge  began  very 
early  to  walk  the  way  of  Friendly  Hearts. 
"A  girl  just  out  of  school,"  says  Miss  Burton, 
"she  claimed  as  friends  all  other  girls,  and 
poured  out  her  friendship  in  most  abundant 
measure  to  those  who  needed  her  most.  Many 
of  her  friends  were  girls  who  worked  for  long 
hours  in  factories,  and  as  her  friendship  with 
them  grew  she  saw  how  many  things  there  were 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  how  few  of 
them  had  any  one  to  teach  them.  Always  it 
was  her  way  when  she  saw  a  need  to  do  her 
utmost  to  meet  it,  so  she  gathered  a  group  of 
these  girls  about  her  every  week  and  very 
simply,  very  understandingly,  talked  with  them 
about  how  to  keep  well  and  strong,  how  to 
use  money  wisely,  how  to  dress,  how  to  take 
care  of  sick  folk,  how  to  make  friends,  how 
to  be  the  kind  of  person  who  is  worthy  of 
friends,  and  how  to  find  strength  and  joy  in 
fellowship  with  the  Great  Friend.  Often  she 
talked  to  them  of  the  homes  which  they  would 
some  day  make,  and  told  them  how  to  make 
the  life-to-be  a  beautiful  and  radiant  thing. 
She  found  that  almost  none  of  them  could  cook 


or  sew,  and  she  knew  that  they  must  somehow 
learn  to  do  such  things  before  they  made  these 
new  homes.  But  there  were  no  social  settle- 
ments then  where  these  subjects  were  taught, 
nor  any  industrial  or  night  schools.  Miss 
Dodge  found  teachers  and  organized  classes  for 
the  girls  in  cooking,  sewing  and  millinery.  She 
did  not  wait  for  the  girls  to  come  to  her,  but 
sought  them  out,  and  after  they  had  once 
come  they  needed  no  further  urging." 

It  is  hard  to  realize  now,  when  there  are 
so  many  institutions  throughput  the  country 
where  the  industrial  arts  are  taught,  just 
how  great  was  the  work  of  Grace  Dodge  in  or- 
ganizing and  inspiring  the  Christian  Associa- 
tions. One  day  shortly  before  her  death,  she 
was  driving  with  a  friend  past  one  of  the 
splendid  new  buildings,  full  of  teachers,  and 
she  remarked  quietly  to  the  friend,  "I  dreamed 
that  once." 

Some  one  has  said  of  Miss  Dodge  that  she 
was  the  most  prominent,  least  known  woman 
in  America. 

When  she  died  she  left  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association.  The  earnest  hope  and  ambition 
of  the  association  now  is  to  raise  another  five 
hundred  thousand  during  this  jubilee  month, 
and,  a  million  dollars  strong,  spread  and  mag- 
nify the  great  work  into  which  Grace  Dodge 
and  so  many  other  noble,  big-hearted,  far-see- 
ing women  have  put  their  lives  and  their  soul- 
effort. 

The  president  of  the  San  Francisco  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  is  Mrs.  George  P.  Thurston.  Mrs. 
Thurston  has  given  life  and  breath  and  feel- 
ing to  it.  She  is,  in  the  words  of  another  high 
official  in  the  San  Francisco  committee,  "a 
wonderful  president."  The  growth  and  im- 
provement of  this  very  important  branch  of 
one  of  the  world's  greatest  institutions,  since 
the  incumbency  of  Mrs.  Thurston,  speaks  for 
her  ability  better  than  any  words  of  mine  can 
do. 

Her  officers  are  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs. 
F.  A.  Ijams,  Miss  A.  G.  Catlin  and  Mrs. 
T.  L.  Miller,  vice  presidents;  Miss  Helen  Van 
Winkle,  recording  secretary;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Deer-* 
ing,  corresponding  secretary,  and  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Van  Winkle,  treasurer. 

The  Travelers'  Aid  Society  was  formerly  a 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
but  a  few  years  ago  it  was  decided  that  the 
Travelers'  Aid  work  which  the  association  had 
been  carrying  on  so  successfully  for  years, 
was  assuming  such  proportions  that  it  shoulcJ 
no  longer  be  conducted  as  a  branch  of  th^ 
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association,  but  that  it  should  be  enlarged  and 
developed  into  an  independent  society  with 
which  there  should  be  affiliated  representatives 
of  all  the  prominent  organizations  of  the  city, 
the  commercial  bodies,  the  various  creeds,  etc. 

The  home  building  of  the  San  Francisco 
\'oung  Women's  Christian  Association,  which 
the  girls  call  the  "house  of  comradeship,"  is  at, 
1249  O'Farrell  Street,  and  in  the  employment 
department  there  sixteen  hundred  and  nine 
positions  have  been  filled  within  one  year.  This 
means  a  vast  amount  of  concentrated  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  for  the  chairman  tells 
me  that  one  of  her  greatest  difficulties  arises 
from  the  fact  that  very  many  of  the  applicants 
have  no  special  training  or  adaptability,  and  it 
is  only  through  confidential  and  personal  guid- 
ance that  these  can  be  helped  at  all. 

The  history  of  the  Young  Women's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  this,  its  jubilee  year,  can- 
not be  recorded  by  counting  up  the  constitutions 
adopted  or  the  buildings  erected,  or  even  by  re- 
calling the  biographies  of  devoted  women, 
whose  personalities  embodied  the  spirit  of  the 
association.  The  recognition  of  situation  after 
situation  and  the  efforts  that  were  then  asso- 
ciated to  meet  these  situations,  that  is  the  real 
story. 

These  are  the  words  of  Elizabeth  Wilson, 
who  goes  on  to  enumerate  these  situations  as 
follows : 

First,  the  recognition  of  young  women  as  a 
class  in  society,  as  members  of  the  common- 
wealth instead  of  members  only  of  their  fath- 
ers' households. 

Second,  the  recognition  by  young  women  of 
their  own  abilities  to  organize  for  effective 
Christian  work. 

Third,  the  recognition  of  the  need  of  de- 
finite instruction  in  the  laws  of  Christian  growth 
and  activities,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
members  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association. 

Fourth,  the  recognition  of  outside  relatioiui, 
local  and  world  extension. 

Fifth,  the  recognition  that  through  all  the 
types  of  field  and  activities  "one  unceasing  pur- 
pose runs."  . 

In  talking  with  the  ladies  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Field  Committee  of  which  Mrs.  John 
F.  Merrill  is  acting  chairman,  I  learn  that  this 
committee  has  supervision  over  association  af- 
fairs in  the  "field  "  made  up  of  California, 
Nevada  and  Arizona.  The  president  of  the 
National  Board,  Mrs.  Robert  Speer  of  New 
York  City,  has  sent  to  every  field  committee  in 
the  United  States  the  following  telegram: 


"Reports  have  been  received  from  over 
three  hundred  associations.  The  jubilee  is  a 
national  success.  One  thousand  newspapers 
boosting.  Student  papers  featuring  jubilee. 
Largest  gatherings  in  the  history  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Old  members  renewing  allegiance  and 
new  members  joining  by  hundreds.  Education- 
al features  bring  cities  to  our  doors.  Every- 
thing indicates  great  spiritual  expectancy." 

Mrs.  Merrill  tells  me  that  one  of  the  secrets 
of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  success  everywhere  is  the 
fact  that  the  women  specialize.  In  every  asso 
ciation,  in  every  branch  of  that  association, 
you  will  find  the  work  conducted  by  special- 
ists. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  generally  and  San  Francisco 
W.  C.  A.  particularly,  will  be  glad  to  hear 
the  reply  of  Mrs.  George  P.  Thurston  to  the 
question,  "What  are  your  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  San  Francisco  Association?"  "Oh,  we 
want  a  headquarters  in  the  center  of  the  city. 


Awake!  aTVaI(e!  put  off  th^  foolish  dreaming; 
The  night  is  spent;  on  the  nwrld  the  dan>n  is 
streaming; 
In  the  sun  of  the  nations  arise. 
With  a  glory  that  dazzles  your  eyes. 
Awake!  awake!  with  fresh  power  all  life  is 
turning. 

I  hear  the  chant  of  the  myriad  peoples 

Who  have  strained  through  the  ages  in  their 

Weakness  toward  the  light; 
I  see  the  banners  of  their  unnumbered  legions; 
How  they  would  have  rejoiced  to  have  lived 

in  the  day! 


with  a  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  roomi  for 
the  different  educational  departments,  the  cook- 
ing school,  the  dressmaking  classes,  etc.  We 
do  not  aspire  to  so  grand  and  expensive  build- 
ing as  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
but  would  be  satisfied  with  a  much  more  mod- 
est one.  The  kind  of  headquarters  that  would 
fillr  our  needs  would  cost  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  we  would  have  a  Y. 
W.  C.  A.  in  San  Francisco  as  good  as  many 
that  smaller  and  far  less  important  cities  all 
over  the  country  have  erected  and  are  sup- 
porting. The  need  for  this  is  very  great,  and 
it  is  our  earnest  wish  to  acquire  it.  The 
'boarding  homes'  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
would  continue  as  now,  for  the  headquarters 
would  not  be  residential,  but  devoted  entirely 
to  the  purposes  I  have  mentioned." 

Everywoman  wishes — for  reasons  both  per- 
sonal and  public,  reminiscent  and  anticipatory 
— to  add  her  voice  to  the  jubilee  of  the  great 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  in  this 
year  of  our  Lord,  1916. 


Behold!  behold!  drink  deep  where  waits  thy 
heaimg; 

Lift  up  thy  head;  through  the  world  a  stream 
is  stealing; 
Living  waters  by  the  way 
Where  the  faint,  and  the  weary  stray; 
Beliold!  be  glad!  gracious  gift  to  thy  heart's 
appealing. 

I  hear  the  bells  from  the  thousands  of  steeples; 
They   are   chiming   out   thanksgiving  for  the 

river  sparkling  bright; 
Now    they    throb    and   peal    through  earth's 

utternwsl  regions. 
With  a  new  joyous  note  in  their  silver  lay. 


By  Eva  Wier 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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"The  White  Man's  Burden" 

WE  have  the  "White  Man's  Burden"  at  our  own  doors. 
Now  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Never 
since  the  slaughter  of  the  Lusitania  victims  has 
the  heart  of  America  been  stirred  to  its  depths  as 
it  has  been  at  the  news  of  the  massacre  of  the  eighteen  Amer- 
ican citizens  who  were  peacefully  traveling  about  their  busi- 
ness in  Mexico  when  Villa's  "soldiers"  fell  upon  them.  Even 
Kipling's  "Half  Devil  and  Half  Child"  does  not  explain  the 
wanton  savagery  of  Villa  and  his  monsters,  who  are  all 
devils,  without  sense  or  reason.  For,  even  though  the  outer 
edge  of  grief  and  horror  seems  to  have  worn  off,  the  wound 
sinks  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  civilized  people,  and  cannot  be 
forgotten.  The  day  of  reckoning  must  come,  superlatively 
patient  as  America  has  been. 

Every  one  who  has  ever  lived  in  Mexico,  or  on  the 
border,  and  who  has  become  at  all  acquainted  with  the 
vicious  methods  of  the  mongrels  of  all  shades  and  colors  who 
set  up  as  "generals"  when  a  good  chance  for  robbery  and 
murder  appears  within  reach,  fully  realizes  that  America  has 
her  hands  full  in  any  dealings  with  such  low  specimens  of 
humanity,  war  or  no  war;  for  the  guerilla  warfare  which  such 
creatures  would  indulge  in  would  merely  consist  of  a  large 
number  of  ruffians  attacking  a  lonely  party  of  travelers  or 
the  inhabitants  of  a  remote  ranch,  and  slaughtering  them 
with  the  ferocity  of  debauched  fiends  which  they  are. 

That  patience  is  worthless  in  dealing  with  this  class,  is 
proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  onlookers,  indeed  it  only 
seems  to  act  as  an  incentive,  and  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
the  day  will  come  when  even  our  patient  President  will  be 
compelled  to  administer  to  them  such  a  thrashing  as  will  put 
the  fear  of  God  in  their  hearts.  But  that  will  be  a  most 
costly  chastisement  from  a  humane  standpoint,  as  the  elim- 
ination of  a  million  such  criminals  could  never  recompense 
this  country  for  the  life  of  even  one  such  man  as  Charles  A. 
Pringle.  He  was  a  young  man  of  splendid  attainments. 
Brilliant  in  his  college  days  at  the  university,  and  attaining 
prominence  in  his  chosen  profession  of  mining  engineer;  of 
excellent  family  and  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  Many  of 
his  companions  in  that  fatal  expedition  were  men  of  like 
character,  full  of  hope,  ambition  and  a  desire  to  set  the  civ- 
ilization of  a  robber-ridden  country  ahead  of  the  antediluvian 
methods  now  fastened  upon  the  helpless  of  Mexico. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  ease  with  which  many  writers  dis- 
pose of  the  Mexican  question  that  they  know  very  little  of 
the  country,  of  its  topography,  of  the  sympathies  through 
blood  relationship  of  large  masses  of  the  population  with 
robber  bands,  nor  of  the  overwhelming  fear  of  the  more  de- 
cent and  enlightened  people  of  drawing  down  the  wrath  of 
these  monsters  upon  them  were  they  to  give  so  much  as  a 
suggestion  of  sympathy,  or  a  sign  in  the  direction  of  their 
hiding  places. 


In  the  canyons  of  Chihuahua,  in  the  deep,  rich  valleys  of 
Sonore,  or  within  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains, 
many  of  which  Nature  has  made  practically  inaccessible  to  all 
except  the  robber  bands  who  have  for  generations  inhabited 
them  and  played  hide-and-go-seek  even  with  the  pick  of 
General  Diaz'  army,  which  he  ordered  out  against  them  on 
many  occasions  with  a  view  to  their  extermination.  And  if 
any  man  living  could  control  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans 
he  could,  for  he  knew  them  body  and  soul,  and  governed 
them  according  to  their  desserts. 

The  percentage  of  men  who  are  able  and  honest  enough 
to  govern  in  Mexico  is  so  small,  and  the  percentage  of  the 
men  who  are  villainous  and  dishonest  is  so  large,  the  decent 
and  honorable  population  have  scarcely  a  chance  for  their 
lives. 

So,  it  is  clear  that  the  problem  is  a  most  stupendous  one 
to  any  man  who  wishes  to  preserve  a  clear  conscience,  and 
who  does  not  wish  to  sacrifice  the  helpless  and  unoffending 
people  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  the  young  men  of 
America,  all  of  which  would  prove  a  most  grevious  tragedy, 
and  which  would  indeed,  be  paying  a  terrific  price  for  the  de- 
feat of  such  degraded  foes.  Yet  the  day  is  sure  to  come 
when  the  men  down  on  the  border,  who  know,  and  who 
have  suffered  will  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  a 
red  chapter  of  savage  history  will  be  written  in  white  men's 
blood. 

Should  President  Wilson,  who  has  already  sacrificed  so 
much  in  the  interest  of  peace,  be  able  to  solve  this  problem 
without  further  bloodshed,  he  would  deserve  from  humanity 
a  place  among  the  immortals.  .For  such  peace  would  be  a 
greater  victory  than  any  war  could  ever  be. 

^     #  # 

Politics  or  Patriotism — Which  ? 

THE  very  forceful  Secretary  of  War,  Lindley  M.  Gar- 
rison, is  now  an  ex-secretary.  So,  also,  is  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Garrison  stood  for  preparedness  in 
the  most  thorough  sense  of  the  word.  Bryan  stood 
fast  against  preparedness  of  any  kind.  As  matters  of  nation- 
al import  stand  today,  a  large  percentage  of  the  people  of  this 
country  look  upon  Mr.  Garrison  as  a  powerful  man  who 
would  advise  war-at-any-cost,  and  Mr.  Bryan  as  a  man  who 
would  talk  the  world  to  death  on  peace-at-any-price.  Now, 
it  is  clear  that  President  Wilson,  or  any  other  President, 
could  not  possibly  satisfy  the  "conscientious  scruples"  of  both 
of  these  men.  So,  with  such  sensitive  souls  of  course  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  resign! 

However,  it  is  not  on  record  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  plunged  the  country  into  war,  even  though 
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he  did  not  saturate  his  demands 
on  Germany  with  molasses.  Nor 
has  he  yet  notified  a  waiting 
world  that  he  insists  on  the  state 
militia  being  the  sole  protection 
of  America  in  case  of  war ;  al- 
though there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
would  give  a  fair  account  of  it- 
self if  given  fair  preparedness 
and  encouragement  with  the 
usual  ridicule  left  out.  Of  course 
it  could  never  fill  the  place  of 
seasoned  soldiers. 

EVERYWOMAN,  being  only 
a  woman,  and  of  course  devoid  of  logic,  is  quite  puzzled  by 
the  patriotism  of  the  resigning  secretaries  of  Peace  and  War, 
and  of  their  surcharged,  supersensitive  egos,  which  draw 
them  both  off  at  the  positive  end  of  the  pole.  So  sensitive? 
And  they  are  lawyers,  too.    Think  of  that! 

What  a  perfectly  lovely  situation  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has!  All  he  really  has  to  do  is  to  obey  his  Secretary 
of  State  for  one  year,  and  allow  the  said  secretary  to  do  his 
thinking  for  him,  and  then  right-about-face  when  the  Secretary 
of  War  demands  the  very  opposite  line  of  statesmanship,  gra- 
ciously accept  that  line  of  thinking  at  once. 

We  are  sadly  puzzled  over  the  real  nature  of  the  Presi- 
dent's job.  Is  he  the  "boss"  of  anything  at  all?  Or  is  his 
work  light  and  pleasant,  just  to  take  dictation  from  Secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Secretaries  of  War? 

Then,  too,  he  made  a  great  blunder  recently  by  falling 
in  love  and  getting  married,  without  once  consulting  the 
few  million  nation  directors  who  "placed  him  in  office."  After 
all,  there  is  some  compensation  in  taking  dictation  for  pay, 
and  having  your  position  understood,  for  a  good  stenographer 
is  allowed  to  accept  love  and  get  married  without  excessive 
criticism — unless  she  marries  the  boss. 

^•i*  ^-X* 

Peace  and  Self  Protection 

EACE  and  self  protection,  or  peace  and  preparedness, 
as  you  choose  to  call  them,  must  be  sisters  as  far  as 
America  is  concerned,  for  many  years  to  come.  If 
there  were  any  power  in  this  country  able  to  influ- 
ence us  against  self  protection,  that  power  would  prove  a 
curse.  A  curse  fully  as  disastrous  as  the  power  that  would 
force  us  into  war  on  any  slight  provocation.  The  time  may 
come  when  the  world,  or  at  least  the  peoples  who  go  to 
make  up  the  world,  will  become  sufficiently  enlightened  to 
realize  the  utter  degradation  and  the  horror  of  war.  But  that 
will  not  be  this  year  or  the  next.  It  will  possibly  take  gen- 
erations of  right  thinking,  right  teaching  and  almost  the  re- 
molding of  human  character,  before  the  greedy  and  covetous 
of  all  nations  will  be  made  to  realize  the  abnormal  idiocy  of 
slaughtering  human  beings  always  for  gain  of  one  kind 
or  another.    Till  then  there  will  be  no  such  things  as  peace. 

Until  men  can  be  made  to  understand  that  their  knowl- 
edge, culture,  science  and  efficiency,  when  used  for  the  de- 
struction of  their  fellowmen  is  a  curse,  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  peace.  It  is  unquestionably  a  form  of  madness  and 
a  virulent  form  at  that,  to  degrade  science  to  the  depths  to 
which  it  has  been  degraded  within  the  last  eighteen  months 
in  the  Old  World.  And  it  would  be  madness  of  another 
form  for  America  to  leave  herself  without  adequate  protec- 
tion until  the  world  has  some  guarantee  that  white  men — 
without  speaking  of  yellow  men,  red  men  or  black  men — are 
not  savages  under  their  skin. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  indeed  demanded,  that  America  will 
never  jeopardize  her  civilization,  nor  her  ideals,  nor  the  pro- 
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tection  and  service  which  she  can 
be  to  humanity,  by  swallowing 
any  of  the  poppy  juice  so  plenti- 
fully offered  to  her  in  the  form  of 
diplomatic  advice,  by  the  well 
paid  agents  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, who  would  lull  her  into 
the  sleep  of  insecurity.  If  their 
advice  is  so  valuable,  why  did 
they  not  take  it  themselves?  Or, 
let  them  put  it  into  practice  in 
the  future,  if  they  have  any 
future. 

Adequate  self  protection  or  pre- 
paredness can  only  be  determined  by  the  men  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy.  The  most  ap- 
proved science,  invention,  organization  and  protection  that 
the  greatest  experts  can  invent  and  put  into  practice,  is  none 
too  good  to  maintain  lasting  peace  in  America  today. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  any  president 
we  have  ever  had,  or  any  general  or  admiral  we  have  ever 
had  or  may  have  in  the  future,  could  be  coerced  or  seduced 
into  making  unnecessary  or  extravagant  preparations  for 
peace  or  war,  by  ammunition  corporations,  is  simply  unthink- 
able. We  can  safely  trust  any  and  all  such  leaders  as  we 
have  had,  for  while  they  have  not  been  omnipotent,  they 
have  been  honorable  and  of  the  highest  mentality. 

A  great  reliance  for  permanent  peace  has  been  placed 
on  a  Court  of  Arbitration  and  a  Congress  of  Nations,  all  of 
which  is  most  desirable, — after  the  present  war  comes  to  an 
end — that  is  if  there  is  anything  left  to  arbitrate  by  that 
time.  But  in  any  case,  there  would  have  to  be  an  army  to 
see  that  the  order  of  the  court  was  being  carried  out,  just  as 
the  police  take  care  that  the  order  of  the  local  courts  are 
obeyed;  and  to  enforce  obedience  if  necessary. 

Long  and  careful  education  along  the  right  lines,  the 
lines  of  fair  play  for  all,  and  a  thorough  resistance  against 
greed,  and  constant  condemnation  thereof,  will  do  much  good 
in  the  long  run.  But,  THAT  EDUCATION,  WHILE  IT 
IS  TAKING  ROOT  AND  GROWING,  must  have  ample 
and  thoroughly  equipped  protection,  or  there  will  be  no  peace 
at  all. 

One  Man's  Work  for  Humanity 

NOTHER  prophet  is  come  out  of  the  West,  and  one 
whose  name  is  sure  to  pass  into  history  with  many 
of  the  great  names  which  have  been  of  most  benefit 
to  mankind.  This  man  is  William  E.  Smythe,  auth- 
or and  lecturer,  who  has  written  a  book  entitled  "Conquest  of 
Arid  America."  For  depth  of  thought  and  breadth  of  vision, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  the  bene- 
fits and  blessings  to  mankind  which  can  and  shall  be  de- 
rived therefrom,  Mr.  Smythe's  book  has  no  equal  in  print 
today,  on  the  subjects  of  which  he  treats. 

In  a  most  thoroughly  scientific  manner,  so  simply  writ- 
ten as  to  be  understood  by  all,  Mr.  Smythe  places  before 
his  readers  the  marvels  to  be  accomplished  through  irriga- 
tion of  the  waste  lands  of  America. 

To  those  who  have  not  read  the  "Conquest  of  Arid  Amer- 
ica," the  subject  may  seem  dry;  but,  to  those  who  are  sin- 
cerely for  the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  struggling 
millions  it  proves  to  be  the  most  fascinating  book  written 
today.  There  has  been  nothing  published  since  Henry 
George  wrote  his  great  work  on  the  Single  Tax,  which  has 
aroused  the  interest  of  the  high-class  newspapers  and  journ- 
als of  America  and  Europe,  as  this  book  which  so  simply 
solves  the  problems  of  the  poor. 

This  book  is  particularly  gratifying  to  EVERYWOMAN 
as  we  have  repeatedly  suggested  ways  and  means  and  very 
good  reasons  why  all  who  have  to  rely  upon  their  earning 
capacity  for  future  security  should,  as  speedily  as  possible,  ac- 
quire some  portion  of  profitable  land  before  land  becomes  far 
too  costly  for  the  wage  earner.  And,  this  suggestion  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  to  the  over-worked,  weary  women  of  the 
big  cities,  who  seem  to  drag  the  chains  of  poorly  paid  em- 
ployment all  through  life. 
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Al  .L  roads  out  oi  San  I-  rancisco  lead 
down  the  peninsula  through  the  coun- 
ty of  San  Mateo  on  to  Santa  C  lara 
rounty,  and  to  Santa  Cru/..  bringing 
within  the  \ision  of  those  lortunate  enough  to 
possess  autos  a  scenic  wonderland  for  a  view  of 
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which  travclors  have  journeyed  lar  to  hnil  an 
equal.  |-or  the  less  fortunate  the  auto  bus  is 
doMig  ser\ice  as  a  link  between  the  city  dweller 
and  the  great  outdoors,  bor  years,  lying  un- 
noticed and  unsung,  the  wonders  of  the  penin- 
sula have  renianied  as  a  sealed  book  except 
to  the  few.  Now  this  has  been  changed  and 
the  medium  ol  the  awakening  has  been  good 
roads. 

To  see  the  great  peninsula  of  San  Francisco 
is  to  become  enamored  of  its  charm,  a  fact 
proved  by  the  rapid  development  of  the  entire 
peninsula  district  from  San  i-rancisco  to  Santa 
t  iu/,  the  northern  end  of  the  Santa  Claia 
valley,  and  from  bay  to  ocean.  On  every  hill 
a  new  roof  is  showing  among  the  trees.  Or, 
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mountain  top  and  forested  slopes,  new  homes, 
w  ith  the  great  outdoors  as  a  setting,  are  beii-g 
built.  In  every  city,  village,  town  and  hamlet, 
there  is  development  fast  and  stable,  growth  un- 
dreamed ol  even  by  the  road  builders  them- 
sebes.  the  supervisors  of  the  county,  who  un- 
dertook the  gigantic  task  of  gridironing  with 
highways,  mountain,  hill  and  dale,  bay  and 
ocean  shore,  and  the  oak-dotted  slopes. 

In  one  year  improvements  on  lands,  for- 
mally inaccessible,  and  in  the  cities,  added 
three  million  hve  hundred  thousand  dollars  to 
the  assessable  \aluation  ol  San  Mateo  county. 
1  he  county's  income  from  taxes  doubled  with 
but  a  slight  increase  in  the  tax  rate.  There 
was  a  marked  tailing  oil  in  the  reversion  of 
laiicls  lo  the  State  because  oi  lailure  to  pay 
taxes.  I  his  development  and  more  are  di- 
rectly traceable  to  good  roads  construction,  giv 
ing  a  lesson  in  the  value  of  fine  highways  which 
should  and  undoubtedly  will  lend  impetus  to 
good  road  movements  throughout  the  country. 

Peninsula  good  roads,  traversed  by  speed- 
ing autos  and  comlortable  busses,  have  brought 
lo  the  city-bred  man  opportunity  lo  realize  his 
dream  of  a  co/y  home,  lawn-surrounded  with 
a  chance  to  romp  and  play  with  children  to 
whose  cheeks  the  great  outdoors  has  brought 
the  hue  ol  health;  has  brought  to  the  man  city 
raised  opportunity  lo  obtain  the  long-dreamed- 
of  acre  with  its  Iruit  trees  and  gardens;  has 
brought  lo  the  man  ol  more  extensive  means 
opportunity  to  "go  back  to  the  soil  "  and  farm 
with  none  of  the  hardships  the  land  before 
beyond  his  reach  because  of  inaccessibility. 
In  a  word,  it  has  brought  an  opportunity 
sought  by  all  and  placed  within  reach  of  all 
that  content  which  can  only  come  with  the 
chance  to  live  and  breathe  among  the  beauties 
of  Nature  unspoiled  by  the  cramped  condi- 
tions inseparable  from  the  twenty-five  foot  lot, 
sunless  rooms  and  crowded  streets  of  the  big 
city. 

Previous  to  the  construction  ol  the  highway 
system  of  San  Mateo  county,  notwithstanding 
that  the  county  adjoined  San  I'rancisco,  an 
automobile  center,  the  number  ol  autos  thai 
traversed  the  peninsula  roads  on  Sunday  never 
exceeded  live  hundred.  The  astonishing  total 
ol  sixteen  thousand  cars  passing  a  given  poiiu 
on  the  Slate  highway  was  revealed  by  a  recent 
count  covering  a  period  of  twelve  hours.  The 
jewel  of  accessibility  has  completed  San  Ma- 
teo's crown.  On  the  rubber  tire,  speeding 
over  roads  of  the  finest  type  of  construction, 
and  built  for  pleasure  or  business  have  come 


progress  and  prosperity.  The  farmer,  the 
truck  gardener,  the  flower  vender,  the  property 
owner,  the  manufacturer,  the  home  seeker,  have 
benefited.  Universal  good  has  come  out  of  a 
movement  tagged  by  some,  fortunately  few,  as 
a  movement  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  wealth 
blest. 

In  building  their  roads  the  supervisors  of 
San  Mateo  county  took  into  consideratron 
every  point  of  development.  For  the  tourist 
they  provided  highways  that  took  them  through 
lands  rich  in  Nature's  handiwork,  lands  every 
bit  as  wonderful  as  the  famed  spots  of  the  old 
world.  .'\  rugged  coast  line  gave  foundation 
for  a  highway  that  winds  its  sinuous  way  along 
perpendicular  cliffs  high  above  the  roaring 
surf  and  again  within  reach  of  the  spray  tossed 
by  giant  waves  breaking  angrily  against  black 
and  storm-worn  reefs.  I  hrough  green-sward- 
ed, heavily  foliaged  valleys,  the  road  coaxed 
the  travelers,  bringing  them  to  tree-cresterj 
mountain  top  to  gasp  in  wonder  at  the  vista 
of  towering  mounts,  rolling  hills,  the  broad 
Pacific  and  placid  bay.  For  the  home  seeker 
they  built  roads  touching  and  uniting  a  string 
of  suburban  cities,  with  the  lights,  and  school* 
a:-.d  paved  streets  of  "the  city  "  unmarred  by 
congestion  and  the  skyscraper  and  the  sound  of 
toil  and  traffic.  For  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  they  provided  highwayt  which  gave 
them  market  for  their  goods,  added  lo  rail  and 
water  transportation  the  mighty  value  of  good 
roads,  and  completed  the  trinity  of  features 
necessary  lor  perfect  transportation. 

To  appreciate  what  good  roads  mean  to 
San  Mateo  county  and  the  peninsula  one  must 
give  study  to  its  location.  San  Maleo  county 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  the  City  of  San 
Francisco.  It  lies  between  the  Exposition  City 
and  the  counties  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Santa 
Clara,  the  latter  the  home  of  the  great  Leland 
Stanford  University  and  one  of  the  richest 
inland  empires  in  the  State  of  California. 
Santa  Clara  county,   rich  in  everything  that 
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makes  for  desirability,  is,  through  the  good 
roads  of  San  Mateo  county,  brought  within  the 
suburban  district  of  San  Francisco.  1  his  is 
obvious  from  the  fact  that  commute  travel  cut 
of  the  larger  Eastern  cities  is  extended  over  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  miles,  rapid  electric 
transportation,  with  the  auto  growing  more 
popular  daily,  solving  the  problem  of  distance. 
Good  roads  are  bound  to  create  a  demand  for 
country  or  suburban  homes  which  must  result 
in  the  development  of  the  northern  part  of 
Santa  Clara  cour.ty  and  with  this  development, 
demand  and  reason  for  a  remodeling  of  pres- 
ent transportation  facilities,  so  that  in  buildmg 
its  good  reads  San  Mateo  county  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  growth  which  will  extend  far 
beyond  its  own  borders. 

San  Francisco  is  a  congested  city  with  more 
than  half  a  million  souls,  a  large  percentage 
of  whom  are  craving,  because  of  this  very  con- 
gestion, for  the  great  outdoors.  Before  San 
Mateo  built  its  highway  system  San  Francis- 
cans sought  nature,  as  all  city  folks  will,  by 
crossing  the  bay,  traveling  far  and  uncomfort- 
ably, and  ever  nundful  of  the  distressing  time 
table,  for  a  glimpse  of  the  trees  and  flowers, 
hills,  mountains  and  lakes,  which  were  at  their 
very  back  doors,  in  San  Mateo  county.  Ferry 
boats,  jammed  to  the  guards  with  autos,  car- 
ried pleasure  seekers  and  nature  lovers  as  best 
they  could.  Hundreds  were  forced  to  remair. 
behind  or  take  a  later  boat,  and  the  delay, 
irksome,  to  say  the  least,  but  resulted  in  a 
"grouch"  which  was  a  poor  companion  for  a 
pleasant  trip.  This  ended  with  the  completion 
of   the  San   Mateo  County   highway  system. 

With  no  boats  to  catch,  no  time  cards  to 
consult,  came  a  shifting  of  travel  with  the  re- 
sult that  thousands  of  autos  saw  the  peninsula 
country  where  hundreds  saw  it  when  the  old 
read   system   prevailed.     It   cost   San  Mateo 
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County  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  to 
turn  the  tide  of  travel  south%vard  out  of  San 
Francisco.  The  roads  cost  money  but  they 
brought  money  and  put  money  within  reach. 
Necessarily  taxes  jumped  a  little,  but  values 
jumped  more. 

When  San  Mateo  built  its  good  roads  it 
practically  extended  the  streets  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  bay  shore  highway  through  San 
Mateo  county  became  San  Bruno  avenue  just 
as  soon  as  it  crossed  an  imaginarj-  line  separ- 
ating the  City  from  "the  country."  The  State 
highway    becanr.e    Mission    street    at  another 
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point  on  the  same  line.  Aside  from  the  re- 
markable turning  of  travel  to  the  south  the  re- 
sults were  startling.  The  rapid  upbuilding  ot 
suburban  towns  along  the  route  of  the  high- 
ways followed  the  opening  of  the  road  sys- 
tem. Daly  City,  Colma,  South  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Bruno,  Lomita  Park,  Milbrae, 
Easton,  Burlingame,  San  Mateo,  Belmont, 
Beresford,  San  Carlos,  Redwood  City,  Menlo 
Park  and  Atherton  with  a  number  of  resi- 
dence parks  in  between  that  had  long  lain  dor- 
mant because  of  poor  transportation  facilities, 
took  on  new  life.  The  peninsula  commute 
colony  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Busses  and 
jitneys  thronged  the  high.ways  emd  the  arrested 
growth  of  the  peninsula,  arrested  because  of 
inaccessibility,  took  on  a  new  lease  of  life. 
With  sixteen  thousand  machines  averaging  a 
lead  of  four  persons  and  giving  a  total  of  sixty- 
four  thousand  people  traveling  down  the  pe- 
ninsula every  Sunday  there  is  little  room  for 
wonder  over  the  development  of  the  country. 
There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  much  of  this 
develcpment  is  due  to  good  road?. 

The  railroads  are  watching  the  good  roads 
movement,  itself  an  indication  of  the  value  of 
paving.  Tlie  roads  are  tapping  rich  territory 
formally  gripped  tight  by  the  rail.  The 
wholesaler  and  the  jobber  and  the  manufacturer 
find  it  cheaper  to  ship  via  motor  bus  than  by 
steam.  As  a  means  of  distribution  of  finished 
products  from  the  factories  located  in  the  in- 
dustrial area  created  by  the  ribbon  of  asphalt 
traversing  the  peninsula  distnct  the  motor  truck 
has  taken  an  individual  place.  Good  roads 
again. 

(Continued  on  page  thirty-one) 
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TODAY,  more  than  ever  in  the  past, 
we  are  speaking  of  our  breadth  of 
view.  We  are  speaking,  in  the  United 
States  in  particular,  of  that  peace 
which  our  "malice  toward  none  and  charity 
for  all"  make  possible  while  there  is  waged 
the  greatest  war  of  nations  in  all  history.  We 
are  speaking  of  our  neutrality,  minds  rising 
above  nationalism,  putting  before  patriotism 
the  greater  word  "humanitariasm." 

The  term  "broad-minded"  is  today  a  proud, 
yet  common,  characterization,  often  merited. 
To  consider,  to  weigh  well,  to  be  more  just  and 
more  charitable,  is  the  aim  of  the  majority.  We 
have  come  to  regard  even  the  criminal  in  the 
light  of  greater  mind  vision,  finding  thus  a 
reason  and  an  excuse  for  him — and  sometimes 
a  preventive  or  a  remedy. 

But  it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  per- 
petrator of  a  crime  against  society  was  regard- 
ed as  a  willful  transgressor,  quite  responsible 
for  his  acts,  a  creature  to  be  punished,  scorn- 
ed and  avoided.  More  punished,  scorned  and 
avoided  than  all  others  of  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety, however,  was  the  unmarried  mother.  She 
it  was  who  represented  the  last  word  in  degra- 
dation, who  merited  the  very  least  of  sympathy, 
until  one  Crittenton,  of  blessed  memory  to 
thousands,  established  in  an  humble  way  in 
New  York  City  in  1 883,  the  first  rescue 
home  for  friendless  girls,  having  in  mind  espe- 
cially the  care  and  saving  of  the  young  un- 
married mothers  and  their  infants. 

There  are  now  seventy-nine  Florence  Crit- 
tenton homes,  seventy-five  of  them  in  the  United 
States,  while  Tokio,  Shanghai,  the  City  of 
Mexico  and  Marseilles,  France,  has  each  a 
branch  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission.  This  organiza- 
tion has  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  phil- 
anthropic corporation  to  be  chartered  by  Con- 
gress, and  its  headquarters  are  in  Washington, 

D.  C. 

To  Virginia  belongs  the  honor  of  furnishing 
the  president  of  the  national  society  in  the 
person  of  Dr.  Kate  Waller  Barrett,  always 
active  in  the  interests  of  women,  and  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  rescue  and  reform  work 
and  the  securing  of  better  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  young  girls. 

The  Florence  Crittenton  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  second  of  the  missions  estab- 
lished, and  boasts  over  a  quarter  of  a  century's 
existence.  It  is  located  at  376  Twentieth 
avenue.  In  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the 
organization,  the  place  is  so  little  advertised, 
from  a  wish  to  shield  the  inmates,  that  the 
building,  which  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
comfortable,  substantial  private  residence,  has 
no  name  whatever  over  its  hospitable  door,  and 
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is  quite  concealed  from  the  public  gaze,  as  to 
the  first  floor,  by  tall  shrubbery,  the  entrance 
being  off  the  street  at  one  side. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  good-sized  and 
comfortable  building  twenty-two  unfortunates 
and  half  this  number  of  babes  today  find 
shelter  and  protection  under  the  gentle  domina- 
tion of  the  superintendent,  Mrs.  Maud  S. 
Lonan.     The  mothers  are,  for  the  most  part. 
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American  born,  though  some  are  of  foreign 
parentage,  and  few  have  not  received  a  gram- 
mar school  education.  Some  of  the  inmates  at 
present  in  the  home  are  pretty,  sweet-faced 
creatures,  with  gentle  manners,  and  all  are  piti- 
fully young,  ranging  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years,  with  the  majority  approaching  the  latter 
age.  They  are  not  of  low  mentality,  as  a  rule, 
though  of  humble  occupations.  These  sinned 
against  and  sinning  ones  come  chiefly  from  the 
ranks  of  domestic  service,  nurse  maids  and 
mothers'  helpers  making  up  quite  a  percentage 
of  their  number,  with  a  small  proportion  of 
shop  girls,  telephone  operators,  etc.  They 
are  poor,  but  it  is  the  observation  of  the  super- 
intendent that  their  downfall  is  not  due  to  their 
desire  for  money,  or  their  wish  for  pretty 
clothes  and  finery.  The  records  of  the  San 
Francisco  home  show  that  rarely  did  one  of 
the  inmates  receive  so  much  as  a  penny  from 
her  betrayer  for  clothes  and  maintenance.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  girl  who 
feels  any  bitterness  toward  the  father  of  her 
child.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  she  still  love, 
the  man  who  won  her  love  and  then  ruined  her. 


The  weakness  of  her  affection,  concludes  Mrs. 
Lonan,  is  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the 
very  young  girl,  as  indicated  by  the  records 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  homes — love,  which 
suffers  all  things.  And  this  need  not  have  been 
had  these  girls  any  place  in  which  to  receive 
ttieir  sweethearts.  The  young  want  diversion, 
rhey  crave  legitimate  amusement,  and  for  such 
as  these  there  is  no  safe  way  to  have  it.  Cheap 
dances,  the  parks  and  the  moving  picture  shows 
furnish  entertainment  and  means  of  acquaint- 
anceship. The  man  wins  the  love  of  the  girl, 
and  soon  accomplishes  her  ruin. 

Of  the  expectant  child  mothers — they  are 
hardly  more  than  children  in  years — the  greater 
number  making  application  to  the  Florence 
Crittenton  homes  are  sent  there  by  physicians 
lo  whom  the  girls  turn  in  their  distress,  almost 
always  with  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  the  telltale 
evidence  of  their  guilt  by  abortion.  The 
physician  gives  the  address  of  the  home,  telling 
his  patient  she  will  be  cared  for  there,  and  the 
girl  enters  with  the  idea  that  an  abortion  is  to 
be  performed.  In  most  cases,  the  girl  has  an 
unacknowledged  longing  to  keep  her  baby,  but, 
considering  the  gravity  of  her  sin  in  bringing 
into  the  world  a  nameless  child,  she  feels  she 
has  no  right  to  it,  and  owes  it  to  her  family, 
and  even  to  the  father  of  her  child,  to  be  rid 
of  it.  Her  sole  object  in  coming  to  the  home 
is  to  conceal  her  guilt;  so  she  does  not  plan 
for  the  baby. 

When  an  applicant  enters  the  mission  she  is 
welcomed,  made  to  feel  at  home,  and  told  she 
will  be  cared  for.  Her  first  question  usually  is, 
"But  what  will  you  do  with  the — ?"  and 
here  she  hesitates.  She  can  hardly  bring  herself 
to  ask  the  question,  much  less  frame  the  final 
word  that  spells  the  evidence  of  her  shame. 

The  pleasant-mannered  superintendent  tells 
her  not  to  worry  about  the — ,  and  proceeds 
to  introduce  her  to  others  of  the  young  girl  in- 
mates in  a  similar  plight.  They  go  to  the 
cozy  living  room,  and  the  newcomer  finds  sev- 
eral expectant  mothers  intent  on  making  baby 
clothes.  One  is  fashioning  a  tiny  sleeve  to  a 
wee,  wee  garment ;  another  is  crocheting  a  baby 
hood  of  some  delicate  color;  a  third  holds  off 
for  the  inspection  of  the  rest  a  bit  of  a  slip 
she  is  embroidering.  All  is  interest  and  ex- 
pectancy, and  it  is  only  a  brief  time  before 
the  new  arrival  at  the  home  is  making  baby 
clothes  and  looking  forward  to  the  little  life 
to  come  with  as  keen  an  interest  as  she  pre- 
viously showed  seeking  to  be  rid  of  it. 

The  San  Francisco  home  has  no  provision 
for  the  accouchment  of  the  mother  to  be,  but 
arrangements  are  made  with  the  University  of 
California  Hospital  to  take  its  cases,  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  young  mother  in  the  past 
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twelve  years  has  died  in  childbirth  speaks  for 
the  remarkable  care  given  the  unfortunates  of 
this  mission.     Also,  nearly  all  the  babies  live. 

From  the  hospital  the  mother  and  babe  are 
returned  to  the  home,  and  then  begins  the 
training  of  the  young  mother  to  care  for  the 
child.  Time  was  when  it  was  necessary  to 
give  out  most  of  the  young  children  for  adop- 
tion, so  strong  was  the  prejudice  against  these 
weak  unfortunates,  but  today  we  are  more 
charitable. 

All  the  girls  received  into  the  mission  are. 
first  offenders.  They  are  welcomed  with 
kind  words;  they  are  not  derided;  they  are 
cared  for  tenderly,  fed  wholesome  food,  and 
above  all,  trained  for  motherhood.  Mothei; 
love  is  cultivated,  in  an  effort  to  keep  mother 
and  babe  together,  to  give  the  little  life  the 
care  that  only  one  in  the  world  can  bestow, 
on  it,  and  in  these  homes  it  is  found  that  the 
unmarried  mother  makes  just  as  good  a  moth- 
er as  the  married  one,  and  is  quite  as  ready 
to  make  sacrifices  for  her  offsprmg. 

Today  public  sentiment  is  changmg.  Above 
all,  the  child  must  not  be  separated  from  the 
mother.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
the  Florence  Crittenton  homes,  and  very  suc- 
cessful are  these  homes  in  this  respect.  Hav- 
ing interested  the  expectant  mother  in  making 
the  layette  for  her  babe-to-be,  given  her  hospital 
care  during  her  confinement,  and  welcomed  her 
back  to  the  home  as  one  of  the  family,  she  is 
required  to  take  entire  charge  of  her  infant, 
and  is  trained  accordingly.  She  feeds  it  by 
day  and  night,  bathes  it  and  washes  its  clothes. 
Baby  has  mother's  love,  mother's  care  and 
mother's  milk,  and  the  countless  little  things  the 
mother  does  for  the  baby  strengthen  her  char- 
acter and  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  her. 

Mother  and  babe  are  kept  in  the  mission  for 
six  months,  after  which  time  they  are  returned 
to  the  home  of  the  girl's  parents  where  pos- 
sible— if  she  has  parents  living;  if  not,  effort 
is  made  to  secure  employment  for  the  mother 
where  she  can  keep  her  baby  with  her. 

While  it  is  not  the  policy  of  the  mission 
to  urge  marriage  between  the  girls  and  their 
betrayers,  in  cases  where  there  is  found  to  be 
a  real  affection  between  them,  the  superin- 
tendent uses  her  influence  toward  this  end, 
and  there  have  been  a  number  of  satisfactory 
marriages  brought  about  in  this  way,  one  young 
couple  having  been  united  a  month  ago  in  San 
Francisco.  As  a  general  thing,  however,  Mrs. 
Lonan  does  not  encourage  the  mothers  to  asso- 
ciate at  all  with  the  men  who  have  betrayed 
them,  believing  it  better  that  a  girl  should  earn 
every  penny  in  support  of  herself  and  her  child 


rather  than  allow  a  mercenary  element  to  enter 
into  the  matter,  to  the  demoralization  of  the 
young  mother.  While  she  believes  the  father 
of  a  child  should  contribute  to  its  support,  this, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  necessitate  the  as- 
sistance of  the  courts,  and  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  publicity  on  the  young  mother  would 
more  than  offset  the  monetary  benefit.  The 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  the  betrayer  is 
another  matter,  and  as  to  this  Mrs.  Lonan 
offers  no  solution. 

The  Florence  Crittenton  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  the  only  institution  in  the  city  caring 
for  unmarried  mothers.  The  cases  here  are 
chiefly  those  of  young  girls  who  have  taken  but 
one  step  downward,  and  in  desperation  seek 
some  means  of  escape.  In  addition  to  the 
cases  sent  by  physicians,  some  come  through 
charitable  organizations,  the  juvenile  court,  the 
Travelers'  Aid,  the  United  States  Immigration 
Bureau;  some  few  are  sent  by  clergymen,  and 
some  by  newspapers.  No  fees  are  charged, 
and  the  institution  is  non-sectarian,  religious 
services  being  held  by  ministers  of  all  denomi- 
nations, the  attendance  at  which  is  not  com- 
pulsory on  the  part  of  the  inmates. 

Practically  all  the  work  of  the  establishment 
is  done  by  the  girls,  who  come,  as  a  rule,  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  housework  and  go 
away  with  a  practical  education  in  all  its 
branches,  in  addition  to  learning  how  to  care 
for  their  babies  and  how  to  do  plain  sewing. 

Two  of  the  girl  applicants  for  admission  to 
the  home  are  now  regularly  employed  there, 
one  having  charge  of  the  cooking  and  the  other, 
the  mother  of  a  roly-poly  boy  of  two  or  there- 
abouts, acting  as  assistant  to  the  superintend- 
ent, a  post  she  fills  capably.  These  are  the 
only  paid  helpers,  the  others  giving  their  services 
in  partial  return   for  the  board,   lodging  and 


care  received.  One  young  woman  has  charge 
of  the  nursery,  where  a  dozen  cribs  hold  an 
equal  number  of  little  animated  bundles  of  hu- 
manity; another  looks  after  the  dormitory,  and 
the  girls  take  turns  in  planning  the  meals,  with 
the  result  that  boarding-house  monotony  is  un- 
known at  their  table.  Each  girl  has  her  ap- 
pointed time  for  bathing  and  for  laundering  her 
clothes,  and  if  one  falls  sick,  a  girl  is  appoint- 
ed to  take  her  trays  and  care  for  her  and  her 
room.  Should  the  young  woman  be  seriously 
ill,  the  superintendent  has  her  placed  in  a  near- 
by room  on  the  same  floor  with  herself,  giving 
her  special  personal  attention. 

The  San  Francisco  home  is  burdened  with 
very  few  rules.  The  only  bell  is  the  rising 
bell.  Lights  are  out  at  nine-thirty,  and  the 
only  urging  necessary  at  bedtime  is  that  of  try- 
ing to  keep  some  of  them  up  until  the  retiring 
hour,  which  is  eight-thirty,  the  superintendent 
desiring  that  the  last  hour  be  a  social  one, 
when  all  inmates  meet  to  cultivate  wholesome 
companionship. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  the  pretty  layettes 
the  young  mothers  make  from  the  finest  and 
daintiest  of  baby  muslins,  furnished  by  patrons 
of  the  institution.  Many  of  the  little  gar- 
ments, lace-trimmed,  embroidered,  bedecked 
with  pink  or  blue  ribbons,  are  as  handsome  as 
those  of  the  children  of  more  fortunate  parent- 
age. At  present,  a  number  of  the  future  moth- 
ers are  learning  to  embroider  under  the  direc- 
tion of  one  of  their  number,  who  received  con- 
vent training  in  needlework,  and  there  is  much 
friendly  rivalry  as  to  which  babe  shall  be  most 
gorgeously  attired. 

Much  sympathy  and  a  desire  to  help  one 
another  are  shown  by  these  young  creatures  in 
misfortune,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  one 
poor  mother  whose  babe  came  into  the  world 
(Continued  on  page  thiri\)-one) 
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PEOPLE  have  become  so  accustomed 
to  vsomen  in  the  work-a-day  world  by 
this  time,  that  you  seldom  hear  the 
term  "new  woman,"  any  more.  Still, 
women  are  entering  the  field  of  industry  more 
and  more  every  day.  Not  only  that,  but  they 
are  finding  their  proper  sphere  there,  and  filling 
it,  too;  even  as  they  did  in  the  domestic  circle. 


'"Annie   Laurie"    (Mrs.    W.    H.  IJoiifils) 

before  man  capitalized  and  organized  that 
sphere,  under  the  commercial  roofs  of  the 
weaving  factories,  the  ready-made  clothing 
factories,  the  typewriting  schools,  etc.  So,  wom- 
en have  had  to  follow  their  work,  and  in  fol- 
lowing it,  they  found  broader  field  than  they 
even  dreamed  of,  and,  m  many  respects  more 
remunerative. 

In  the  business  world  women  have  made  a 
fair  success,  also  in  the  trades  and  the  pro- 
fessions, most  of  which  we  hear  and  read 
a  great  deal  of.  But  there  is  one  profession 
we  seldom  or  never  read  about,  and  that  is 
the  women  writers  on  the  daily  press;  and  of 
all  professions  which  women  fill,  we  know  of 
none  where  ability,  education,  good  health, 
human  sympathy,  and  the  genius  for  hard 
work  and  self-forget  fulness  is  so  absolutely  a 
necessity.  Nor  do  we  know  of  any  profession 
where  the  magnetism  of  personality  counts  for 
more. 

On  the  stage,  the  actress  who  is  surrounded 
by  seductive  music,  lights  and  artistic  set- 
tings, facing  an  audience  which  is  in  a  pleasant 
mood,  looking  for  pleasure,  has  comparatively 
an  easy  task.  So,  in  measure,  have  the  lawyer 
whose  work  is  to  protect  and  to  defend  a  cli- 
ent, and  the  nurse  and  the  doctor  who  are  ex- 
pected to  sooth  and  to  cure  the  patient;  but, 
no  such  grateful  task  has  the  woman  who  goes 
out — very  often  among  strangers — to  inter- 
view them  on  delicate  and  confidential  mat- 
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ters,  or  to  report  their  social  successes  or  fail- 
ures. 

Books,  both  tragic  and  comic,  could  be  writ- 
ten of  various  sides  of  human  nature  which 
are  revealed  to  the  writer,  before  the  first 
couple  of  years  of  her  apprenticeship  on  a 
large  daily  paper  are  come  to  an  end.  And, 
indeed,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  there  is  a 
woman  on  the  daily  press,  for  any  length  of 
time,  who  has  not  carefully  sealed  away  in 
her  forgettery,  more  pathetic  or  tragic  stories 
than  she  ever  published.  For,  to  the  press 
woman's  credit  may  it  be  said,  honor  and 
human  sympathy  soon  becomes  part  of  her 
daily  thought,  and  it  would  be  a  shameful 
act  to  betray  a  confidence,  no  matter  how  de- 
siiable  the  "scoop"  might  prove. 

So  it  is  the  intention  of  Evcr^Teoman  to  give 
from  month  to  month  some  account  of  the 
pen  women  and  their  work  as  we  know  it — for, 
they  have  made  good  in  a  field  in  which 
they  were,  not  always  welcome,  but  in  which 
they  are  now  both  necessary  and  valuable. 

Some  time  we  will  write  of  the  pioneer  news- 
paper women,  but  in  this  issue  we  will  tell 
our  readers  a  little  of  the  press  women  of 
today : 

To  begin  with,  "Annie  Laurie"  (Mrs.  W. 
B.  Bonfils)  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  all- 
round  journalist  in  America.  From  the  day 
when,  as  a  young  girl,  she  began  to  make  news 
history  on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  up  to 
this  day,  she  has  never  slacked  up  on  her  work. 
She  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  the  Hearst 
publications  as  is  the  print.  In  every  big 
piece  of  news,  either  in  this  country  or  Europe, 
wherever  the  publications  desired  the  human 
touch,  and  the  sure,  reliable  representation, 
"Annie  Laurie"  had  the  commission  and  she 
also  had  the  news.  A  wire  from  "the  head  of- 
fice" in  the  dead  of  night,  would  send  her 
across  the  continent  to  the  aid  of  the  Galveston 
sufferers,  with  a  train  load  of  clothing,  medi- 
cines, food,  doctors  and  nurses  at  her  heels. 
Another  wire  would  start  her  off  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  with  a  tremendous  relief 
train,  almost  as  soon  as  the  great  conflagration 
started  in  San  Francisco.  And,  again,  it 
would  be  a  trip  to  San  Quentin,  and  such  an 
interview  with  a  beautiful,  blue-eyed  robber, 
who  had  such  a  lovely,  innocent,  baby  stare, 
that  your  heart  would  jump  with  indignation 
at  the  cruel  judges  who  so  heartlessly  sentenced 
such  a  dear  to  prison.  You  felt  like  pushing 
them  into  a  vault  and  locking  them  up,  and 
losing  the  key.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
sob  stuff  was  most  fashionable,  and  "Annie 
Laurie"  could  make  you  turn  on  the  faucet  any 
time  with  a  few  scratches  of  the  pen. 


We  never  knew  her  to  back  out  of  a  case, 
fire,  flood,  love  or  murder,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Harry  Thaw  case.  She  was  just 
in  the  midst  of  writing  Evelyn  into  our  heart, 
when  that  "nice,  soft,  little  innocent  thing" 
began  her  revelations — "Annie  Laurie"  fled, 
and  we  stopped  crying  over  Evelyn. 

But,  the  kiddies?  There  is  where  the  moth- 
er heart,  the  real  woman,  is  at  home.  The  Lit- 
tle Jim  Hospital  is  a  monument  that  should 
be  named  in  her  honor;  for,  the  lasting  bless- 
ing it  has  been  to  the  incurable  little  ones  of 
California,  is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
tell.  So  indeed,  are  the  countless  benefits  for 
the  poor  and  helpless,  which  this  indefatigable 
lady  has  brought  to  a  successful  accomplish- 
ment. 

And,  last  some  poor  benighted  man  should 
say  (and  he's  sure  to  say  it)  :  "Her  place  was 
to  get  married,  and  keep  house  for  her  own 
kiddies! " 

We  promptly  talk  back,  and  say:  "That's 
just  what  she  did.  And  she  brought  up  a  re- 
spectable sized  family,  healthy,  happy  and 
bright,  at  that,  thank  you! " 

Among  the  other  journalists  which  we  pre- 
sent to  you  are  quite  a  few  very  charming 
young  widows,  (you  can  pick  them  out  for 
yourself),  and  they  support  and  educate  one  or 
two  little  ones  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure. 

THE  EXAMINER  STAFF 

(  ISy  a  Member) 

The  Society  Editor  of  the  "Examiner" 
Miss  Louise  Weick  has  been  with  the  edi- 
torial staff  of  the  Examiner  for  the  past  seven 
years  or  more,  during  most  of  which  time  she 
has  written  under  the  nom  de  plume  "Cholly 
Francisco,"  engaged  in  writing  the  daily  drama 
oT  society.  Her  newspaper  experience,  how- 
ever, covers  a  much  wider  field,  as  she  has 
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held  many  other  positions,  so  strikingly  con- 
trasted with  the  polite  world  of  society  that  it 
has  included  a  term  as  court  reporter  and  even 
water-front  news.  In  fact.  Miss  Weick  has 
served  in  almost  every  capacity  of  reportorial 
work,  even  doing  men's  sports — an  amusing 
and  most  entertaining  experience. 

Before  coming  to  San  Francisco,  Miss 
Weick  was  employed  in  newspaper  work  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  covering  the  field  of  drama 
for  one  of  the  leading  dailies.  During  all  this 
time  she  has  occasionally  dropped  into  maga- 
zine writing,  and  for  a  time  contributed  arti- 
cles regularly  to  the  New  York  Post.  One 
of  her  most  serious  tasks  was  a  history  of  the 
labor  wars  in  Colorado,  and  in  this  series  of 
articles,  afterwards  published  in  book  form. 
Miss  Weick  became  the  correspondent  in  this 
difficult  field,  of  several  leading  Eastern  publi- 
cations. 

This  very  magnetic  young  lady  to  whom 
social  San  Francisco  and  a  large  part  of  Cali- 
fornia looks  to  for  favorable  criticisms,  began 
her  newspaper  career  on  a  New  York  journal 
immediately  on  leaving  school.  She,  too,  loves 
her  work  with  genuine  earnestness,  all  of  which 
goes  to  rub  off  the  edges  of  weariness  or  the 
desire  to  shirk. 

GRACE  HULL  DEWOLFE 

((.)f  tlie   Examiner  Staff) 

Grace  Hull  DeWolfe,  who  writes  under 
the  pen  name  "Grace  Hull,"  began  her 
newspaper  work  on  the  San  Francisco  Call, 
when  It  was  a  morning  paper.  At  the  time 
the  late  Joseph  Mansfield  was  the  city  editor. 
Later  went  to  New  York  where  she  inaugur- 
ated women's  columns  on  a  number  of  papers 
for   the   Publisher's  Press. 

She  received  her  education  at  the  College 
of  the  Holy  Names,  Oakland. 
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Later  she  went  to  Los  Angeles  and  join- 
ed the  staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
For  eighteen  months  she  was  the  club  editor 
of  this  daily,  later  being  given  general  assign- 
ments. For  a  number  of  years  she  covered 
the  superior  court  "beat." 

She  is  now  identified  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  and  is  at  present  assigned  to 
the  Federal  "beat." 

A  Member  of  the  Editorial  Staff 
Marie  Hicks  Davidson  is  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Examiner,  being  now  conn 
nected  with  the  society  department. 

Last  year  Mrs.  Davidson  was  a  member  of 
the  Examiner's  exposition  staff,  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Press  Building  at  the  exposition. 
During  the  last  few  months  she  was  chief  of 
stall  there. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Mrs.  Davidson, 
then  Mane  Hicks,  owned  and  published  a 
paper  in  Tulare,  where  she  passed  her  girl- 
hood. Since  that  time  she  has  been  with  the 
Berkeley  Gazette,  the  Oakland  Tribune  and  the 
San  Francisco  Evening  Post.  When  the  Post 
was  sold  to  the  Call,  and  the  two  papers  merg- 
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ed,  Mrs.  Davidson  abandoned  the  newspaper 
field  for  a  year  and  became  publicity  writer 
for  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  exposition. 
From  the  board  she  went  to  the  Examiner. 
To  Charles  S.  Stanton,  then  the  managing  edi- 
tor, she  said,  "It  has  been  my  ambition  for 
years  to  work  with  the  Examiner  staff,  and 
I'm  proud  to  say  that  at  last  I've  achieved  my 
heart's  desire." 

Mrs.  Davidson  is  also  editor  of  the  woman's 
section  of  the  California  Magazine,  and  has 
had  a  number  of  short  stories  published  in  East- 
ern magazines. 

Club  Editor  of  the  "Examiner" 
Josephine  Martin  has  for  years  been  among 


the  best  known  club  women  in  San  Francisco, 
and  has  sained  intimate  and  valuable  knowl- 
edge of  club  life  generally,  which  she  turns  to 


Josephine  Martin 


valuable  account  as  club  editor  of  the  Exam- 
iner. 

For  two  years  previous  to  her  professional 
work  on  the  Examiner,  Josephine  Martin  was 
president  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Pres/ 
Association.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Leagu' 
of  American  Pen  Women  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  also  of  the  Presidents'  Assembly  o; 
San  Francisco.  At  present  she  is  leader  o; 
the  literary  section  of  To  Kalon — the  objec! 
of  this  section  being  to  encourage  creative 
work  among  the  women  of  San  Francisco. 

Before  taking  up  her  work  on  the  Exammei 
Josephine  Martin  contributed  to  a  number  of 
magazines.  Her  stories  were  mostly  those 
dealing  with  child  life.  One  of  her  short 
stories  appeared  in  a  special  edition  of  the 
Examiner  before  she  became  a  member  of  the 
regular  staff.  She  is  the  author  of  two  suc- 
cessful pageants,  both  of  which  were  produced 
in  San  Francisco  for  charitable  events.  A 
"Flower  Pageant "  (copyrighted)  was  produc- 
ed at  Calvary  Church  during  the  fall  of  1913. 
The  entire  scheme,  the  words  and  some  of  the 
music  were  from  her  pen.  Later  on  Josephine 
Martin  wrote  a  "Book  Pageant"  (copyrighted) 
which  was  produced  by  the  graduates  of  Mills 
College.  1  his  original  piece  of  work  netted 
a  sum  for  the  traveling  fund  of  Mills  Col- 
lege. She  was  at  one  time  associate  editor 
of  a  local  weekly. 

Since  taking  up  her  work  as  club  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  she  has  devoted 
her  entire  time  to  her  department  and  the 
vast  work  which  such  a  position  entails.  She 
has  been  with  the  Examiner  for  about  three 
years. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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Since  Last  Month  is  a  new  department 
in  Ever^woman,  and  one  which  we  have  want- 
ed for  a  long  time.  Now  C!harlotte  Baldwin 
Frost  of  Everywoman  s  staff,  a  distinguished 
writer,  lecturer  and  traveler,  is  editing  that 
page  and  giving  a  brief,  and  witty  resume  of 
the  events  most  interesting  in  the  life  of  to- 
day. Mrs.  Frost's  extensive  travels  and  her 
knowledge  of  large  affairs  in  governmental  and 
social  circles  at  home  and  abroad  make  her 
observations  in  this  field  most  desirable  to 
our  readers. —  {Editor's  Note.) 

A  party  of  nineteen,  sixteen  of  whom  were 
Americans,  were  returning  to  the  Cusi  mine  in 
Chihuahua  with  a  general  passport  issued  by 
the  officials  of  Juarez,  and  a  personal  passport 
issued  to  the  leader,  C.  B.  Watson,  by  the 
Governor  of  Chihuahua.  No  troops  accom- 
panied them.  A  few  minutes  before  reaching 
t^e  mine  their  train  was  held  up  by  the  derail- 
ment of  a  previous  train.  At  once  a  band  of 
Villistas  led  by  Colonel  Lopez  appeared  and 
murdered  eighteen  out  of  the  party  of  nineteen. 
Their  bodies  were  found  stripped  and  muti- 
lated. And  this  happened  directly  after  the 
proposals  for  a  formal  alliance  of  all  American 
Governments  made  by  Secretary  Lansmg  and 
endorsed  by  President  Wilson  at  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Washington.  This 
outrageous  crime  may  be  too  severe  a  test  of 
the  friendly  feeling  behind  the  aforementioned 
proposals. 

^•iri  Jli 
n.  f%  1% 

Mr.  Taft  says  that  the  nomination  of  Roose- 
velt would  mean  the  defeat  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  that  the  nomination  of  Wilson 
would  be  the  defeat  of  the  Democratic  party. 
One  wonders  what  would  happen  should 
Roosevelt  and  Wilson  be  the  two  men  nomi- 
nated. 

■J*  -J-  h 
The  concensus  of  opinion  of  the  Press,  Re- 
publican as  well  as  Democratic,  is  that  Wilson 
is  honorably  free  to  accept  a  re-nomination. 
With  his  re-nomination  accepted  as  practically 
settled,  the  campaign  to  discredit  his  adminis- 
tration has  begun,  with  Roosevelt  at  the  front. 
According  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  whatever  the  ad- 
ministration has  done  has  been  very  badly  done. 
Our  policy  toward  the  warring  nations  has 
been  "a  policy  of  dishonorable  inaction  and  a 
course  of  national  infamy."  Mr.  Roosevelt 
uses  strong  language  in  criticising  Wilson,  but 
Mr.  Wilson  should  comfort  himself  by  remem- 
bering Mr.  Roosevelt's  violent  condemnation 
of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Taft.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  made  himself  famous 
in  England  as  well  as  in  America  for  being 
able  and  willing  to  criticise. 


Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost 

At  the  present  writing  the  two  men  talked 
of  for  the  Republican  candidates  are  Hughes 
and  Roosevelt,  with  Hughes  in  the  lead,  al- 
though both  have  refused  to  allow  their  names 
to  remain  on  the  primary  ballot  in  any  State. 
Cummings,  Fairbanks  and  Burton  are  the  only 
others  mentioned  outside  their  own  States. 

Rumors,  persistent  and  growing,  of  secret 
friendship  between  the  Vatican  and  Germany 
are  adding  to  the  strain  between  the  Pope  and 
Italy. 

-h  y 

If  the  loss  of  the  Code  Book  on  board  the 
U.  S.  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Hull  will  speed 
the  day  when  Secretary  Daniels  will  order  all 
Japanese  servants  from  the  employ  of  the  U. 
S.  Navy,  the  Code  Book  loss  will  prove  the 
greatest  blessing  that  has  come  to  the  Navy  for 
a  generation. 

h  h  h 
Mr.  Lansmg  tried  to  frame  a  new  sea  code 
that  would  suit  London  and  Berlin.  This 
seems  a  large  order,  and  the  result  is  that  Lon- 
don considers  the  new  code  favors  Berlin,  while 
Berlin  is  certain  it  favors  London.  In  fact, 
in  Berlin,  Pans  and  London,  the  new  sea-code 
is  received  with  equal  scorn. 

#  '--k  '1* 
Col.  Gadke,  considered  Germany's  most 
discerning  military  critic,  doesn't  appear  over- 
happy  with  the  prospect  of  conscription  in 
England.  He  writes:  "No  one  can  resent  the 
belief  of  the  English  that  by  adding  500,000 
soldiers  to  their  field  army  they  are  throwing 
considerable  weight  into  the  scale.  With  the 
introduction  of  compulsory  service  in  England 
we  must  recognize  the  firm  determination  of  the 
ruling  classes  to  contmue  the  war  at  any  cost. 
With  this  decision  of  our  worst  and  most 
powerful  enemy,  we  have  got  to  reckon." 

^  jf.  jj. 

Is  Japan  tired  of  England?  In  one  of  the 
recent  editorials  on  England  of  the  Tokyo 
Yamato  the  following  significant  paragraphs 
are  found: 

"Great  Britain  never  wished  at  heart  to 
become  Japan's  ally.  She  did  not  wish  to  en- 
ter into  such  intimate  relations  with  us  for  she 
privately  regards  us  as  an  upstart  nation,  radi- 
cally different  from  her  in  race  and  religion.  It 
was  simply  the  force  of  circumstances  which 
compelled  her  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us. 
It  is  the  height  of  conceit  on  our  part  to  think 
that  England  really  cared  for  our  friendship, 
for  she  never  did.     The  Russian  menace  to 


India  and  Persia,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
German  ascendency  on  the  other,  compelled 
her  to  clasp  hands  with  us." 

^  Jf.  J3- 

The  same  paper  published  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  pen  of  Professor  Takebe,  emi- 
nent authority  on  sociology : 

"Japan's  national  policy  does  not  coincide 
with  that  of  Great  Britain,  which  is  highly  in- 
dividualistic, selfish,  and  commercial.  The 
European  war  has  disclosed  that  there  are 
great  differences  between  our  national  char- 
acter and  the  English  ideals.  We  cannot  go 
hand  in  hand  with  such  a  nation.  Our  in- 
terests are  not  in  common  with  Great  Britain 
and  she  is  a  hard  nation  to  work  with.  Would 
it  not  be  better  for  us  both  to  be  frank  with 
each  other  and  discontinue  the  alliance  at  the 
end  of  its  term?  " 

'i*    '-k-  -it 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Japan  bitterly  re- 
sents England's  interference  with  her  demands 
upon  China — just  as  she  resents  the  attitude  of 
the  United  States  in  the  same  matter. 

*      ^  j> 

A  FABLE 
The  hen  remarl(ed  to  the  mu/ep  con». 

As  she  cacl^led  her  dail'^  la]) 
{That  is,  the  hen  cackled):  "It's  funnv  hon> 

Tm  good  for  an  egg  a  da};. 
Tm  a  fool  to  do  it,  for  what  do  I  get? 

My  food  and  lodging.  Mp.' 
But  the  poodle  gels  that,  he's  the  household  pel. 
And  he  never  laid  a  single  egg  yet — 

Not  even  when  eggs  were  high. 

The  niule\)  coW  remarked  to  the  hen. 

As  she  masticated  her  cud 
{That  is,  the  cow  did):  "IVell,  what  then? 

You  quit  and  your  name  is  mud. 
I'm  good  for  sfx  gallons  of  milk  each  day. 

And  I'm  given  my  stable  and  grub; 
But  the  parrot  gets  that  much — anyway 
All  she  can  gobble — and  what  does  she  pay? 

Not  a  dribble  of  milk,  the  dub!" 

But  the  hired  man  remarked  to  the  pair, 

"You  get  all  that's  comin  to  you; 
The  poodle  does  tricks,   and  the  parrot  ^in 
swear. 

Which  is  better  than  you  km  '^o- 
You're  necessary,  but  what's  the  use 

Of  bewailin'  your  daily  part? 
You're  bourgeois;  work's  your  only  excuse; 
You  can't  do  nothin  but  jes'  produce. 

What  them  fellers  does  is  Art." 

— Exchange. 
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MARCH,  1916 


Ordinary  mortals  meet  few  in  their  traf- 
fic with  men  who  grade  much  higher  than 
themselves.  It  may  be  different  with  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  big  affairs  of  life. 
Greatness  of  aim  and  deed  will  be  much  more 
common  among  the  men  and  women  who  move 
in  those  restricted  circles,  and  the  influence  of 
any  individual  proportionately  less.  But  in 
the  work-a-day  world  it  happens  that  we  have 
few  chances  of  measurmg  capacity  with  men 
palpably  of  another  order,  and  when  we  do  the 
influence  of  the  singular  man  is  the  more 
keenly  felt  and  appreciated.  It  may  be  that 
in  a  long  life  there  will  be  but  two  or  three 
such  experiences.  They  stand  out  boldly 
upon  the  drab  background  of  the  common- 
place. They  are  the  episodes  in  our  lives 
worth  telling  when  the  sands  are  running  low, 
and  age  is  permitted  the  privilege  of  exhuming 
a  dead  past. 


A  Word  of  apprecialion,  written  for  Ever];- 
Woman  by  Francis  I.  Francoeur  in  memory  of 
S.  S.  Chamberlain,  rvhose  influence  over  the 
younger  men  in  journalism  is  still  remem- 
bered with  deep  feelings  of  affection. 


These  are  somewhat  trite  reflections.  They 
will  be  forgiven  when  it  is  said  they  are  oc- 
casioned by  the  death  in  this  city  of  a  man 
who  ranked  as  one  among  the  few  who  influ- 
enced the  writer  in  the  way  he  has  indicated. 
He  has  reference  to  Samuel  S.  Chamberlain. 
His  thoughts  take  him  back  to  well-remembered 
days  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  W. 
R.  Hearst  was  starting  The  Examiner  on  its 
spectacular  career.  Without  derogation  to 
the  many  capable  men  who  have  followed 
in  its  service,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
such  group  of  talents  has  at  any  time  since 


been  gathered  as  was  then  at  the  command 
of  Mr.  Hearst.  And  among  the  foremost 
of  these  was  Chamberlain. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  news- 
paper of  today  took  its  form  from  the  thoughts 
of  any  one  man.  It  is  a  growth,  influenced  by 
many  men.  But  of  the  many  men  to  whom 
credit  must  be  given  in  that  respect,  none  is 
entitled  to  more  than  "Sam"  Chamberlain. 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  an  employer  who 
was  sympathetic  with  his  point  of  view,  and  in 
a  few  years  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to 
San  Francisco  he  had  seen  The  Examiner  take 
first  rank  among  the  newspapers  of  the  Pacific 
Coast.  He  was  called  then  to  a  larger  field 
in  the  East,  where  like  ideas  and  like  methods 
were  followed  by  like  results.  And  when  he 
laid  down  his  task  here,  in  the  city  of  his 
deliberate  choice,  it  must  have  been  with  the 
reflection  that  his  had  been  a  full  life. 


By  Rowland  Estcourt  (F.  R.  G.  S.) 


Mrs.  Charlotte  Baldwin  Frost,  in  your  Feb- 
ruary issue,  touches  the  weak  spot  of  this 
country,  and  she  does  it  with  a  master  hand. 
Few  subjects  have  interested  me  more  than 
this  question  of  immigration.  In  it  is  bound  up 
the  future  of  the  whole  world,  the  hope  of 
every  ideal  which  is  dear  to  us.  I  have  watch- 
ed the  matter  from  a  distance  and  I  have  in- 
vestigated it  close  at  hand.  Familiar  with  the 
village  life  of  most  European  countries  and 
with  the  doings  of  the  great  steamship  com- 
panies, which  foster  the  spirit  of  what  Emerson 
calls  human  transplantation,  I  have  had  ample 
opportunity  of  observing  the  unfolding  of  the 
visions  of  "The  Promised  Land"  in  picture, 
pamphlet  and  lecture.  Then  following  the 
crowd  to  New  York  I  have  investigated  the 
conditions  which  greet  the  immigrants,  having 
been  ably  assisted  in  research  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  labor  bureaus,  the  "survey,"  the 
federal  immigration  officials  and  the  various 
organizations  capable  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  subject. 

Knowing  official  life  and  its  rewards  in 
Europe,  if  anything  has  struck  me  more  than 


the  intense  devotion  of  these  New  York  of- 
ficials giving  their  lives  to  the  welcoming  of 
the  immigrant  and  his  or  her  conversion  into 
an  American  citizen,  it  is  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  their  remuneration  and  of  the  funds 
available.  Officials  are  remunerated  by  $700 
per  annum  for  work  which  in  England  would 
be  paid  one  thousand  pounds  ($5,000).  It 
is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  salary.  There  is 
something  in  the  service  far  beyond  that;  there 
is  human  love  of  the  highest  order.  And 
these  people  know  to  be  true  all  that  Mrs. 
Frost  has  so  ably  pointed  out,  and  they  fret  in 
silence  under  the  petty  limitations  of  their  posi- 
tions and  the  utterly  inadequate  means  pro- 
vided for  such  a  colossal  end. 

But  this  is  beside  the  mark  of  my  present 
intent  which  is  to  thank  Mrs.  Frost  for  her 
magnificent  contribution  to  the  subject.  I  have 
only  adverted  to  the  details  given  above  to 
show  that  the  subject  is  not  new  to  me  and 
thereby  to  accentuate  my  praise  for  Mrs. 
P  rest's  piece  of  work.  I  have  read  and  re- 
read it.  I  will  not  attempt  to  review  it.  It 
IS  too  perfect  for  that.     It  does  not  err  in 


one  single  detail.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
densation. In  the  short  space  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred words  Mrs.  Frost  has  set  out  all  that 
can  be  learned  from  hundreds  of  lectures  and 
pamphlets. 

Everyone  who  has  the  interest  of  this  coun- 
try at  heart  should  buy  a  copy  of  the  Febru- 
ary issue  of  Everywoman  and  circulate  it.  Send 
marked  copies  to  your  representatives  and 
senators.  There  is  but  httle  more  to  be  said 
on  the  subject.  That  article  points  out  the 
defects  and  the  remedy.  Truly  "No  record 
of  dismal  failure  has  ever  been  more  plain  than 
the  failure  of  the  Melting  Pot"  and  to  no  one 
is  the  matter  of  more  importance  than  to  Cah- 
fornians,  for  right  here  will  the  problem  grow 
to  vast  proportions  in  the  very  near  future.  As 
a  student  of  economics,  I  should  like  to  indicate 
the  economic  causes  of  the  failure,  but  that  is 
another  matter  and  will  follow  fast  on  the 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience.  The  im- 
mediate need  is  to  give  the  widest  pubhcity  to 
Mrs.  Frost's  article. 


S.  W.  F. 

Life  is  a  game  and  who  is  It  may  name  the  Trump.  Now  Woman  has  her  innings. 

When  Love  is  tagged,  he  mal(es  it  Hearts.  She  joins  hands  with  other  women. 

Dull  Labor  always  shows  a  Spade,  Discards  the  Deuce,  dealt  by  mere  man. 

While  Finance  calls  for  Diamonds.  Draws  the  Ace  of  Clubs,  and  CLUBS  ARE  TRUMPS. 


EVERY  WOMAN 
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BY  newspaper  report  and  word  of  mouth 
we  have  heard  of  the  wonderful  work 
of  Americans  in  the  Phihppines  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years.  From  officials 
and  from  tourists,  as  well  as  educators  and 
reformers,  we  have  learned  what  is  happening 
there  under  the   guidance   and  intelligent  co- 


Bp  a  Staff  Writer 

the  world)  heretofore  unoccupied  because  of 
the  pernicious  malaria? 

We  know  it  now.  For  Dr.  Daywalt,  who 
went  out  as  surgeon  with  the  volunteers,  saw 
the  possibilities  of  the  fine  tracts  of  land  in 


11,.  i.^.^v'^c  Daywalt 

operation  of  the  United  States  Government. 
And  now  science,  from  its  heights  of  cold, 
clear  reason,  tells  us  about  the  work  of  George 
W.  Daywalt,  a  San  Francisco  physician,  who 
has  tackled  the  terrifying  malaria  of  the  islands 
and  is  well  on  his  way  to  vanquishing  it. 

The  Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  in  its 
concise  unemotional  manner  informs  us  that 
Dr.  Daywalt  has  greatly  reduced  the  amount 
of  malaria  by  exterminating,  area  by  area, 
the  mosquito,  on  the  San  Jose  Estate,  Mindora. 
I  wonder  how  the  mothers  of  those  hundreds  of 
Filipino  babies  would  express  themselves,  if 
they  had  a  chance  to  tell  us  that  by  devices 
£0  simple  they  could  have  been  thought  of  only 
by  a  genius,  the  lives  of  their  little  ones  have 
been  saved?  Not  in  the  calm  phrases  of  sci- 
ence, you  may  be  sure. 

Everywoman  takes  the  middle  path,  the . 
road  that  lies  between  technicalities  and  senti- 
mentalities. This  is  the  broad  highway  of  ac- 
complished facts.  Our  readers  will  enjoy  a 
little  journey  along  this  road,  which  we  have 
built  for  travelers  who  hesitate  at  the  heights 
and  avoid  the  depths. 

Very  well,  then.  Do  we  all  of  us  know 
that  the  Americans  in  the  Philippines  have  suc- 
ceeded in  adding  two  million  acres  of  agri- 
cultural land  (the  richest  agricultural  land  in 


Mindora,  and  dreamed  a  Joseph's  dream, 
which  he  has  seen  reahzed. 

Here  we  have  the  privilege  of  quoting  Dr. 
Daywalt: 

"In  1910  some  people  were  attracted  by 
the  great  fertihty  of  the  land  in  Mindora  and 
started  to  develop  a  sugar  plantation.  By 
1912  health  conditions  became  so  serious  that 
the  secretary  of  the  interior  appointed  a  health 
committee  which  determined  that  the  sickness 
was  due  to  a  pernicious  form  of  malaria  that 
was  caused  by  the  mosquitoes  breeding  in  all 
of  the  streams  on  the  plantation.  The  area 
affected  was  approximately  one  hundred  square 
miles,  and  the  problem  was  considered  as 
great  as  that  of  the  sanitation  of  the  Panama 
Canal.  The  cost  it  was  feared  would  be  pro- 
hibitive from  the  agricultural  standpoint.  But 
a  few  months  later  information  was  gathered 
that  the  malaria  was  conveyed  by  only  one  of 
the  twenty  odd  species  of  mosquitoes  on  the 
place,  and  that  the  simplest  means  would  re- 
sult in  its  extermination. 

First  it  was  known  that  this  mosquito  after 
biting  a  person  and  securing  blood,  remained 
in  and  about  the  house  for  eight  days  be- 
fore it  could  convey  malaria.  Hence,  if  killed 
within  the  eight  days,  there  would  be  no  danger 
from  infection.     Second,  it  was  known  that 


seldom  or  never  the  mosquitoes  flew  a  greater 
distance  than  100  yards  from  their  breeding 
place.  So,  in  an  area  extending  a  distance  of 
three  hundred  yards  in  and  around  the  camp, 
they  were  destroyed.  All  workmen  slept  within 
this  area. 

Mala  rial  infection  began  immediately  to  di- 
minish, but  it  took  constant  watching  for  the 
reason  that  the  streams  passing  through  the 
camp  were  always  being  re-infected  because 
of  the  breeding  places  higher  up  in  the  stream. 
However,  controlling  the  malaria  gave  con- 
fidence of  further  possibilities.  One  day  one 
of  the  native  boys  engaged  in  mosquito  work 
brought  to  the  hospital  half  a  dozen  or  more 
water  bugs  and  said  he  seen  them  eating  the 
"wigglers"   (larva  of  mosquitoes). 

His  observation  was  proven  to  be  correct, 
but  it  was  also  noticed  that  two  species  of 
fish  known  as  the  hito  and  the  elaga,  ate  those 
bugs.  All  of  these  fish  were  caught  within  one 
<mall  stream  about  a  mile  long.  Within  three 
months'  time  the  bugs  had  so  multiplied  as  to 
consume  all  the  mosquito  larva. 

The  application  of  this  information  resulted 
in  the  destruction  (within  ten  months)  of  the 
mosquitoes  in  the  area  of  twenty  square  miles. 

Within  the  past  three  years  there  has  not 
been  a  single  American  or  European  infected 
within  this  area,  nor  has  any  child  born  within 
the  area  been  infected.  The  cost  of  the  sani- 
tary work  in  protecting  three  thousand  people 
sleeping  within  the  twenty  square  mile  area 
against  mosquitoes,  for  the  year  1915,  has  been 
one  thousand  dollars.  I  he  death  rate  has  been 
seventeen  cut  of  a  thousand,  which  is  less  than 
the  death  rate  of  the  city  of  Washington — 
eighteen  out  of  a  thousand.  The  death  rate 
four  years  ago  at  Mindora  was  two  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  one  thousand. 

After  the  work  was  progressing  well  at  San 
Jose,  it  occurred  to  the  sanitarian  in  charge  that 
if  the  natives  in  the  surrounding  towns  could 
be  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  a  simple 
method  of  catching  mosquitoes  found  in  their 
sleeping  quarters,  they  would  quite  naturally  use 
these  simple  means  to  protect  themselves.  After 
much  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  good  use 
could  be  made  of  the  faith  the  natives  had 
in  the  existence  of  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits 
which  were  the  cause  of  the  sickness  that  came 
into  their  midst,  especially  the  evil  spirit  they 
call  AsuatJg  that  brings  death  to  their  little 
children. 

One  of  the  more  intelligent  young  men  was 
summoned,  and  to  him  was  fully  explained  the 
manner  in  which  the  mosquito  conveys  malaria. 
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The  salivary  glands  of  the  insect  were  shown  to 
him  and  he  was  told  that  in  these  lived  Asuang, 
the  evil  spirit  that  caused  the  death  of  the 
babies,  and  that  by  killing  the  mosquito,  the 
Asuang  was  killed;  that  the  mosquito  having 
the  Asuang  stayed  in  and  about  the  house  and 
attacked  the  babies  at  night  during  their  sleep; 
but  that  it  had  to  be  within  the  house  for  eight 
days  before  it  was  able  to  do  the  child  any 
harm.  So  they  were  assured  that  if  they 
would  make  a  thorough  search  and  kill  all  mos- 
quitoes within  or  near  the  house  every  Saturday 
morning,  the  sickness  among  their  babies  would 
cease. 

The  very  simplest  means  were  used  to  catch 
the  mosquitoes.  A  thin  piece  of  bamboo  bent 
into  a  circle,  similar  to  a  tennis  racket,  about 
four  inches  m  diameter,  and  wrapped  with 
spider  webs,  something  that  any  Filipino  can 
make  in  a  few  minutes  on  his  own  premises. 

With  the  example  of  the  healthy  conditions 
at  the  San  Jose  estate  before  them,  the  natives 
started  in  to  work  at  exterminating  the  mos- 
quito, and  the  result  was  that  the  campaign 
which  they  began  with  the  rainy  season  in  the 
villages  and  county  towns  of  Mangarin,  brought 
down  the  death  rate  in  that  vicinity  from  86 
a  thousand  to  4  a  thousand.  This  was  ac- 
complished within  one  year. 

The  encouraging  results  obtained  were  due 
in  great  part  to  our  ability  to  put  this  before 
the  native  m  a  way  that  he  would  compre- 
hend. 

"The  situation  at  present  is,"  said  Dr.  Day- 
wait,  "that  two  native  instructors  are  on  the 
Island  of  Mindora,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
no  death  from  malaria  has  occurred.  The 
mosquito  has  also  been  elmmated,  for  as  soon 
as  the  natives  became  convinced  that  the  mos- 
quito was  responsible  for  bringing  Asuang  into 
their  homes,  they  proceeded  immediately  to  ex- 
terminate that  insect,  when  it  was  explained 
how  this  could  be  done." 

"Then  you  tell  me.  Doctor,"  I  said,  from 
the  depths  of  my  abyssmal  ignorance,  "that  in 
order  to  get  malaria  one  must  be  bitten  by  a 
mcsquito  ?" 

"I  tell  you  just  that,"  replied  Dr.  Daywalt, 
and  he  shook  a  finger  at  me  as  he  said  the 
words,  "I  who  know  tell  you  that  a  person 
who  has  never  had  a  mosquito  bite  can  not 
have  malaria." 

When  this  mighty  man  had  left  me,  I  set  to 
work  to  learn  more  about  the  "pernicious  ma- 
laria," he  had  spoken  of.  Of  course,  I  and 
my  gentle  readers  ought  to  know  all  about  it. 
But  in  case  we  don't,  the  Biological  Laboratory 
of  the  Bureau  of  Science  of  Manila  will  assure 
us  that  the  sporozoites  in  the  salivary  glands  of 
the  mcsquito  are  what  do  the  mischief. 

Oft  in  the  stilly  summer  night  I  have  (and 
I  venture  to  say  so  hath  the  gentle  reader)  used 


worse  words  than  those  when  our  slumbers  were 
disturbed  by  anopheles  febrifer. 

It  was  George  W.  Daywalt  who  made  a 
health  resort  of  Mindora,  the  island  which  had 
a  reputation  as  bad  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone  in 
Africa  and  Chagres  and  Guayaquil  and  other 
fever  spots  in  Central  America.  Among  white 
men  the  "Mina  de  Ora"  as  it  was  originally 
called,  came  to  have  the  name  of  "White 
Man's  Grave,"  and  among  the  Filipinos  it  was 
notorious  as  a  pest  hole  and  charnel  house. 
And  when  the  governmental  health  commis- 
sion went  down  to  the  San  Jose  sugar  estate 
in  Mindora  the  conditions  they  found  were 
appalling. 

These  conditions  were  the  same  that  con- 
fronted de  Lesseps  and  the  French  engineers 
when  they  came  to  build  the  Panama  Canal. 
Pernicious  malaria  was  generally  prevalent 
and  it  made  fatal  and  devastating  inroads  on 
the  men  who  had  to  do  the  work.  However, 
when  the  American  engineers  took  up  the  task 
of  driving  through  the  big  ditch  the  first  thing 
they  did  was  to  make  the  place  habitable  by 
waging  war  on  the  deadly  mosquito  and  con- 
ducting a  general  campaign  of  modern  sanita- 
tion. 

And  that  is  what  was  done  on  the  San  Jose 
estate,  where  the  mosquito  was  responsible  foi 
so  many  deaths.  Dr.  Daywalt  and  his  Fili- 
pino assistants  have  wrought  sanitary  marvel? 
in  three  years.  They  inspire  loyality  and  se- 
cure whole-hearted  co-operation,  and  by  pati- 
ently explaining  to  all  the  workers  on  the  es- 
tate the  menace  of  the  mosquito,  they  have 
been  able  to  enlist  the  workers  and  their 
wives  and  children  in  the  health-creating  and 
life-saving  pastime  of  destroying  those  in- 
sects. 

The  people  have  been  told  all  about  the 
winged  terrors  that  fly  by  night  and  by  day, 
how  they  live  and  how  they  breed,  and  how 
they  carry  fever  and  other  diaeases,  with  the 
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result  that  the  campaign  has  taken  hold  and 
been  popularized  to  an  extent  that  is  almost 
incredible. 

Dr.  M.  A.  Barbour  says  that  anti-malarial 
measures  should  be  based  upon  a  thorough  sur- 
vey, and  that  those  measures  should  be  employ- 
ed which  will  best  meet  the  conditions.  He  adds 
that  the  best  single  measure  is  the  destruction  of 
larvae  of  malaria  carriers  and  in  this  work  the 
breeding  places  of  the  stream  breeders  should 
receive  first  attention. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Daywalt  and  his 
corps  of  assistants  leads  them  to  believe  tuat 
this  measure  is  a  practical  one  in  the  Philippines 
and  that  it  is  within  the  means  of  many  malar- 
ious communities  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
malaria  in  this  way. 
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THE  Fountain  of  Energy,  dominating 
the  main  entrance  to  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International  Exposition,  exploit- 
ed the  work  of  Colonel  Goethals,  and 
it  was  a  splendid  conception  of  the  greatness 
of  the  man  and  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Tower  of  Jewels  proclaimed  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  Exposition  itself  and  was  de- 
signed to  reflect  the  glorious  California  sunlight 
by  day  and  serve  as  a  wonder  feature  in  the 
illumination  at  night,  and  those  who  saw  this 
marvelous  creation  of  armoured  horsemen,  sol- 
diers, priests,  adventurers  and  philosophers, 
jewels  and  light,  have  a  memory  to  cherish  al- 
ways. 

The  architecture  was  a  combination  of  the 
best  specimens  from  all  periods  and  all  coun- 
tries making  a  renaissance  which  will  mark  a 
new  epoch.  Here  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts  is 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  example,  the 
beauties  of  which  have  been  heralded  in  all 
lands. 

But  the  Column  of  Progress,  overlooking 
the  mystical  blue  waters  of  San  Francisco  Bay, 
typified  the  advancement  of  the  human  race. 
Upon  the  shaft  which  reaches  high  into  the 
heavens  is  the  ship  of  life  sailing  upward  until 
at  the  summit  the  man  with  ambition  shoots  his 
arrow  of  advancement  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  come  after  him,  apparently  oblivious  ol 
reward.  On  one  side  of  the  Adventurous 
Bowman  is  a  man  blindly  rendering  assistance 
to  the  super-man,  illustrating  the  thought  that 
man  cannot  rise  alone.  On  the  other  side, 
hcwever,  the  sculptor  has  placed  a  woman 
holding  a  laurel  wreath,  the  symbol  of  victory. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle  allegorical 
story  of  the  many  told  in  the  fount&ins  and 
statuary  which  made  the  Exposition  a  personi- 
fication of  mythology,  and  marked  the  progress 
of  humanity  from  the  dawn  of  thought  to  thi 
transmission  of  the  same  by  the  trans-contin- 
ental telephone. 

The  bowman,  by  common  consent  called 
"Adventurous,"  tells  of  the  vaulted  heights 
reached  by  the  ambition  of  man,  and  it  also 
symbolizes  the  fact  that  without  the  aid  of  a 
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woman  his  labors  would  probably  be  without 
avail,  for  this  woman  holds  the  key  to  success, 
the  reward,  and  with  arm  extended  she  is  ready 
to  crown  in  triumph  her  companion's  efforts. 

Here  is  also  another  lesson  to  be  drawn, 
another  token  to  be  observed,  for  here  we  have 
a  woman  who  has  climbed  the  Column  of 
Progress  and  taken  her  place  at  the  Exposition 
beside  the  most  ambitious,  and  is  holding  tiie 
honors  of  achievement,  and  swaying  the 
thoughts  of  the  race. 

Everywhere  one  found  women,  and  always 
on  equality  with  men.  They  held  conri esses 
and  conventions,  built  pavilions,  exhibited  in 
the  different  palaces,  worked  in  all  the  offices, 
and  in  several  instances  were  appointed  com- 
missioners in  full  charge  of  all  the  affairs  from 
their  respective  States. 

The  cosmopolitan  aspect  of  the  participation 
of  women  in  the  great  world's  fair  is  showu 
by  the  endeavors  of  a  young  Syrian  woman 
who  successfully  conducted  a  bazaar  of  handi- 


work wrought  by  the  women  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Exquisite  laces  and  embroidery,  jew- 
elry and  rare  rugs  were  displayed  before  the 
visitors  by  this  Oriental  beauty  who  absolutely 
refused,  owing  to  the  traditions  of  her  far- 
away country,  to  tell  her  name,  or  allow  her 
picture  to  be  published.  She  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  able  to  resist  the  march  of  civiliza- 
tion which  has  placed  women  in  the  forefront 
of  progress. 

Perhaps  the  widest  contrast  illustrated  by 
the  works  of  women  can  be  drawn  between 
this  Asiatic  woman  and  the  capable  and  cul- 
tured American  members  of  the  Woman's 
Board,  which  was  the  social  head  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  achieved  success  and  world-wide 
recognition. 

As  the  woman  whose  greatness  and  energy 
carried  her  to  the  top  of  the  Column  of  Prog- 
ress looked  down  upon  the  work  of  her  ambi- 
tious sisters  in  the  strife  for  glory,  a  glow  of 
satisfaction  probably  left  her  pleased  with  the 
Exposition    and    her  sex. 


By  Don  Marquis  in  "Dreams  and  Dust." 


This  is  another  day!    And  flushed  Hope  wallfs 
Adorvn  the  sunward  slopes  with  golden  shoon. 
This  is  another  day:  and  its  young  strength 
Is  laid  upon  the  quivering  hills  until. 
Like  Egypt's  Metnnon,  they  eron>  quicl(  with  song. 
This  is  another  day,  and  the  hold  world 
Leaps  up  and  grasps  its  light,  av.d  laughs,  as  leapt 
Prometheus  up  and  wrenched  the  fire  from  Zeus. 


This  is  another  day — are  its  eyes  blurred 
With  maudlin  grief  for  any  Wasted  past.^ 

A  thousand  thousand  failures  shall  not  daunt! 

Let  dust  clasp  dust;  death,  death — /  am  alive! 
And  out  of  all  the  dust  and  death  of  mine 

Old  selves  1  dare  to  lift  a  singing  heart 

And  living  faith;  my  spirit  dares  drinl(  deep 

Of  the  red  mirth  mantling  in  the  cup  of  morn. 
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EVERYWOMAN  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
5th,  1915,  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  mak- 
ing "£ver}jn>07r7an"  the  official  journal  of  that  party. 

(Signed)     Mrs.   C.   E.  Cumberson, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Chairman. 


By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumherson 


SPLENDID  reports  are  coming  in  from 
the    different    districts    throughout  the 
Northern    California    Branch    of  the 
Woman's   Peace   Party,   showing  that 
women   are   gammg  an  understanding   of  the 
object  of  the  organization. 

Many  have  labored  under  the  delusion  that 
we  are  advocatmg  "peace  at  any  price,"  dis- 
armament for  our  nation  and  many  other  weak, 
illogical  measures.  Upon  nearer  investigation, 
and  our  object  will  stand  investigation,  they 
find  we  are  a  well-organized,  sane  body  of 
women  protesting  against  the  old  system  of 
settling  international  difference  by  taking  hu- 
man life,  and  endeavoring  to  create  a  demand 
for  the  better  plan  that  is  becoming  more  clear 
and  distmct  on  the  horizon  with  each  passing 
day,  i.  e.,  a  world  court  of  justice,  the  limi- 
tation of  armaments,  an  international  police  to 
supplant  armies  and  navies. 

This  may  seem  an  unending  task,  but  we 
know  that  the  really  great  work  of  the  world  is 
done  by  those  who  devote  themselves  to  un- 
ending tasks  that  stretch  onward  into  infinity. 

In  all  of  the  speeches  of  our  statesmen  and 
thinkers  today  you  note  the  expression  of  this 
ideal — the  federation  of  the  world. 

The  Woman's  Peace  Party  is  arousing  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  "mili- 
tary training  in  our  public  schools,"  and  we 
are  constantly  sending  out  speakers  over  the 
entire  country.  One  of  the  best  articles  writ- 
ten upon  the  subject  lately  is  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Harris,  president,  San  Fran- 
cisco District,  Congress  Mothers.  Mrs.  Harris 
says : 

"In  considering  the  subject  of  military  train- 
ing in  our  public  schools  there  are  two  vital, 
fundamental  questions  to  be  answered  first  and 
before  all  others,  questions  which  involve  the 
ethical  side  of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  con- 
sistency of  our  policy  in  the  character  building 
of  our  children. 

"The  first  of  these  questions  is:  Have  we 
the  right  to  force  upon  and  instil  into  the  minds 
of  our  boys  as  yet  under  age  the  military 
spirit?    This  training  at  high  school  age  comes 


at  a  time  when  the  mind  and  heart  and  soul 
as  well  as  the  body  are  still  in  the  formative 
period.  Should  we  not  be  careful  what  influ- 
ences we  bring  to  bear  upon  the  formation  of 
the  character  at  this  time,  whether  the  bent  of 
education  be  toward  fostering  the  spirit  of  war- 
fare and  militarism  or  of  peace  and  kindliness 
and  harmonious  adjustment  of  difficulties? 

"Even  granting  that  the  discipline  of  mili- 
tary training  be  good,  that  the  habit  of  obedi- 
ence inculcated  thereby  be  good,  yet  underlying 
all  this  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
discipline  and  the  obedience  are  cultivated  for 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  taking  human  life. 
Otherwise  why  the  training?  As  the  twig  is 
bent  so  the  tree  is  inclined.  Have  we  the 
moral  right  to  bend  the  twig  in  the  direction 
which  we  ourselves  abhor  and  know  to  be  op- 
posed to  every  humanitarian  principle?  If 
after  becoming  of  age  when  he  is  better  quali- 
fied to  judge  for  himself  the  boy  chooses  the 
military  training,  then  he  alone  is  responsible 
and  we  shall  not  have  been  guilty  in  influencing 
him  toward  that  end.  Again,  if  the  same 
amount  of  time  and  thought  and  energy  neces- 
sary for  military  training  be  devoted  to  discov- 
ering ways  and  means  of  arbitration,  we  should 
very  soon  have  no  need  for  such  training  either 
in  or  outside  our  schools. 

"If  as  a  nation  we  feel  it  necessary  to  pre- 
pare for  defense  then  let  it  be  through  our  me- 
chanical devices,  our  wonderful  inventions,  our 
armaments  manned  by  those  of  mature  years 
who  have  chosen  this  calling,  rather  than  by 
militarizing  our  entire  young  and  innocent  hu- 
manity not  yet  capable  of  judging  for  them- 
selves and  still  victims  of  the  decree  of  their 
elders. 

"The  second  question  is:  Can  we  consist- 
ently teach  our  children  one  thing  in  our  Sun- 
day schools  and  another  thing  diametrically 
opposed  in  our  day  schools?    They  are  taught 


on  Sunday  those  foundation  principles  which 
underlie  in  our  whole  Christian  religion,  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill,'  'Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you,'  'Seek  ye  first 
the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness 
and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you.' 
Can  we  imagine  war  or  the  training  therefor 
as  being  within  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  His 
righteousness?  Already  the  rising  generation, 
with  a  keener  sense  of  truth  and  justice  than 
we  possess,  are  facing  about  and  asking  what 
we  mean  by  our  contradictory  precepts  in  the 
Sunday  school  and  our  practices  in  everyday 
life.  Already  they  are  detecting  the  falsehood 
and  the  lie  in  the  business  world  and  in  the 
social  world.  Let  us  look  to  it  that  we  do  not 
permit  it  to  creep  into  our  educational  world 
and  thereby  dwarf  and  cripple  and  deform  the 
human  souls  entrusted  to  our  care  by  training 
them  for  human  butchery  while  they  are  still 
amenable  to  our  influence  and  still  looking  to 
us  for  guidance. 

"You  may  brand  these  arguments  as  poppy- 
cock, as  those  of  a  driveling  dreamer  and  a 
weakling.  But  too  long  have  our  Christian 
teachings  been  branded  as  such.  Too  long 
have  they  been  looked  upon  as  mere  precepts 
and  impossible  ideals  never  to  be  incorporated 
into  the  everyday  life  and  made  living,  vital 
realities.  Already  the  day  has  dawned  when 
ye  must  choose  whom  ye  will  serve,  God  or 
Mammon,  the  Truth  or  the  Lie.  Already  the 
hour  has  struck  when  someone  must  hold  the 
banner  of  Truth  aloft  and  proclaim  allegiance 
to  our  Christian  principles,  to  our  children  and 
to  righteousness.  Who,  more  than  the  mothers 
of  the  nation,  is  duty  bound  to  hold  this  ban- 
ner aloft  in  this  hour  when  the  minds  and  souls 
of  our  sons  are  threatened?  Threatened  with 
the  pernicious  teaching  that  to  become  a  war- 
rior is  good  and  great  and  noble;  that  the 
scientific  taking  of  human  life  is  an  art,  and 
that  wholesale  human  butchery  is  not  a  crime 
but  a  thing  to  be  studied  and  mastered." 

e-^ 

Is  your  sister  at  home,  Bobbie? 
I  think  she  is.    I  heard  her  say  she  was  not 
expecting  you.  ■ — Judge. 

£^ 

It  is  no  trouble  at  all  to  pass  an  international 
law — but  no  sure  way  to  enforce  it  has  ever 
been  found.  — Life. 
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THE  death  of  Stephen  Phillips  marks  the 
passing  of  the  greatest  dramatic  poet  of 
the  age.  America  was  very  slow  in  re- 
cognizing him,  and  it  was  not  until 
London  had  hailed  him  with  admiration  and 
love  that  we  began  to  admire  and  under- 
stand him  here.  But  his  place  in  the  hearts 
of  American  lovers  of  poetry  is  unquestioned 
today,  and  his  early  death  the  cause  of  sin- 
cerest  grief  and  deepest  regret. 

When  "Herod"  crowded  one  of  London's 
theatres  for  three  months,  people  began  to  real- 
ize that  at  last  a  poet  had  appeared  who  could 
write  classic  drama  which  made  that  wonderful 
personal  appeal  necessary  to  draw  and  hold 
great  audiences.  This,  in  the  present  day  and 
generation,  is  nothing  short  of  miraculous. 
"Paolo  and  Francisca"  has  also  had  a  very 
great  vogue,  but,  to  my  mind,  the  play  lacks 
entirely  the  fire  and  life  which  thrill  one  in 
"Herod."  While  his  name  will  ever  be  cor« 
nected  with  the  drama,  to  me,  Stephen  Phil- 
lips' most  lovely,  most  beautiful  poems  have 
been  his  brief,  unexplained  poems  which  go 
straight  to  one's  heart  and  live  there.  Such 
poems  are:  "The  Wound,"  the  lament  of  the 
bereaved  father,  grieving  even  in  heaven ;  "The 
Wife,"  distinguished  by  a  quiet,  almost  Chau- 
cer-like simplicity;  and  "A  Gleam,"  a  perfect 
conception  of  a  husband's  understanding  sym- 
pathy with  his  wife's  anguish  over  the  death  of 
their  daughter — 

/  shall  linoTO)  ere  ihe  sun  arises 

By  a  sudden  stirring  of  ihec. 

Or  blind,  slight  touch  in  the  dark. 

Or  face  unturned  in  quivering  dream. 

That  vour  heart,  ld(e  mine,  has  gone 

Home  in  </ie  hush  to  its  dead. 

Through  dew  and  aTi>al(ening  birds. 

"Marpessa"  is  my  favorite  of  all  his  work 
— every  line  human,  beautiful  and  full  of  un- 
derstanding. What  more  lovely  than  Mar- 
pessa's  vision  of  herself  and  husband  growing 
old  together — 

'Though  the  first  srveet  sting  of  love  he  past 
There  shall  succeed  a  faithful  peace; 
Beautiful  friendship  tried  by  sun  and  wmd. 
Durable  from  the  daily  dust  of  life. 
And  though  rvith  sadder,  still  ivith  finder  eyes 
We  shall  behold  all  frailties,  Tve  shall  haste 
To  pardon  and  with  mellorving  minds  to  bless. 
Then,  though  rve  must  grow  old,  we  shall  grow 
old 

Together. 


A  very  striking  part  of  the  charm  of  Stephen 
Phillips'  work  is  his  perfect  mastery  of  the 
sound  of  English  words  and  his  wonderful 
choice  of  the  words  themselves.  As  poet  after 
poet  has  become  silent  in  France,  Germany, 
and  England,  giving  up  their  lives  on  the  horri- 
ble battlefields  of  Europe,  those  of  us  who 
love  their  songs,  cherish  more  and  more  deeply 
the  rare  expression  of  beauty  given  us  in  their 
words.  And  now  that  Stephen  Phillips  will 
sing  no  more  to  us,  let  us  remember  always 
and  treasure  his  peculiar,  rich  genius — his  won- 
derful faculty  in  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  rhythm,  in  strength,  in  expression  of 
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beauty.  We  must  all  wish  the  world  to  keep 
for  itself  the  individual  and  characteristic  beau- 
lies  of  each  of  its  different  languages.  This 
has  been  the  service  of  Stephen  Phillips  to  the 
English  language,  in  poetry. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  should  print  here 
an  interesting  bit  of  free  verse  written  by  the 
sixteen-year-old  son  of  Stephen  Phillips,  since 
the  death  of  his  father: 

He  lies  sadly  sleeping  beneath  the  grass 
That  clothes  a  distant,  calmly  solemn  hill 
Which  rises  o'er  the  weeping  sapphire  seas 
Like  Titanic  or  Hellenic  Cod 
Who  guard  within  his  warm  and  lonely  breast 
The  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  deep; 
O'er  thy  remains  in  saintly  reverence 
Transient  spirits  mourn  in  tearless  grief; 


Ev'.n  i/ie  grasses  whisper  in  remorse 
And  fling  their  fragile  forms  regretfully. 
Poet! 

Thy  sun  hath  set  below  the  horizon  of  Eternity 
And  e'en  ihe  dashing  salt  sea  leaves  sigh  in 
Tearful  sympathy. 

#  # 
THE  WOMAN'S  BOARD.  P.  P.  L  E. 
"Problems  Women  Solved,  being  the  story 
of  the  Woman's  Board  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition.  What  vision,  enthusi- 
asm, and  co-operation  accomplished,"  is  the 
title  of  Anna  Pratt  Simpson's  book  about  the 
Woman's  Board  of  the  Exposition.  This  large 
volume  is  artistically  put  out  and  contains  a 
well-written  history  of  the  board  of  distinguish- 
ed women  who  gave  such  valuable  aid  to  the 
Exposition.  President  Moore  wrote  the  fore- 
word, in  which  he  speaks  appreciatively  of  "the 
bravely  useful  part  California's  women  have 
played  in  the  dreaming  and  the  making  of  the 
P.  P.  I.  E."  Half-tone  portraits  of  all  the 
officers  of  the  board  add  to  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  book,  which  also  contains  a  num- 
l>er  of  other  excellent  illustrations.  We  find 
this  volume  a  most  valuable  addition  to  Ex- 
position literature. 

j>      .>  j» 

Editor  of  Everywoman, 

Dear  Madam: — As  a  representative  of  the 
State  Patriotic  Educative  Committee,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  kindly  per- 
mit me  to  make  a  suggestion  through  the 
columns  of  your  valuable  publication. 

I  first  wish  to  ask,  why  is  the  pledge  of 
Allegiance  to  the  Flag  taught  in  America  as 
the  "Salute  to  the  Flag"  instead  of  the  West 
Point  Salute? 

Could  the  latter  be  adopted  in  our  public 
schools,  it  would  be  not  only  more  appro- 
priate, but  much  more  easily  learned  and  bet- 
ter understood. 

Allegiance  to  the  Flag:  "I  pledge  allegiance 
to  my  Flag  and  to  the  Republic  for  which  it 
stands;  one  Nation  indivisible,  with  Liberty 
and  Justice  to  all." 

West  Point  Salute  to  the  Flag:  "This  is  my 
Flag.  It  stands  for  my  Country.  I  will  love 
my  Flag  and  be  true  to  my  Country  as  long 
as  I  live." 

Yours  sincerely, 

Annie  L.  Bartlett. 
Chairman  California  Patriotic  Education  Com- 
mittee, D.  A.  R. 
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MONTENEGRO  is  but  little  known 
beyond  its  borders.  In  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Lovtchen  was  Montene- 
grin liberty  cradled  when  the  peo- 
ple retired  into  mountain  fastnesses  rather  than 
bow  to  Turkish  sway. 

Approaching  the  country,  as  we  did,  from 
the  Adriatic,  one  arrives  by  the  beautiful 
Bocche  di  Cattaro  to  Cattaro  itself.  From  the 
water  the  place  is  impressive  with  its  old  gates 
and  walls  climbing  up  to  the  fortress  planted 
high  above  the  town  and  beyond  on  the  moun- 
tainside the  road,  a  splendid  bit  of  engineering 
that  leads  by  many  zig-zags  over  the  Black 
Mountains  to  the  heart  of  Cuagova,  or  in  its 
Venetian  form,  Monte  Negro. 

In  Cattaro  one  finds  Croatian,  Italian  and 
Serb  living  side  by  side.  Inland  one  meets  the 
true  mountain  tribes  still  faithful  to  national 
dress  and  customs.  Indeed,  one  might  say  that 
in  the  near  East,  where  sea  and  rail  approach, 
there  is  a  smattering  of  Europe,  but  a  few 
miles  from  those  influences  the  life  is  the  life  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  the  people  a  primitive 
race.  Stalwart,  upstanding  people  are  the 
Montenegrins,  with  well-knit  figures,  free  car- 
riage and  handsome  faces,  they  are  Serbs, 
fugitives  from  Turkish  sway,  proud  of  their 
independence  and  devoted  to  their  King  and 
country.  It  is  a  picturesque  people  and  King 
Nicola  is  no  less  so.  He  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  stood  prominent  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  his  King- 
dom.    *     *  * 

Born  on  October  7,  1841,  the  King  is  now 
welh  on  in  years.  He  was  educated  at  Paris 
and  Trieste,  and  administers  simple  justice  in 
his  country  with  the  help  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  Minister  of  War,  Minister  of 
Finance  and  Public  Works,  Minister  of  Wor- 
ship and  Public  Instruction.  The  national 
assembly  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 

Russia  contributes  a  large  sum  each  year 
towards  the  military,  educational  and  hospital 
expenditure  of  Montenegro.  The  Austrian 
government  contributes  towards  the  expense  of 
conveying  the  mails  to  and  fro  between  Cettinje 
and  Cattaro. 

The  Church  is  nominally  independent  of 
the  State,  except  that  the  bishops  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  King,  but  the  principal  monasteries 
are  possessed  of  sufficient  property  for  their 
maintenance.  The  rural  clergy  are  kept  up  by 
a  tax  paid  to  the  government  by  every  head  of 
household.  Greek  Orthodox,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Mohammedan  are  the  three  religions  of 
the  country. 

Education  is  compulsory  and  free,  and  the 
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schools  are  supported  by  the  government.  All 
males  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write. 

The  Empress  of  Russia  maintains  a  girls' 
high  school  at  Cettinje. 

There  exists  no  regular  provision  for  poor 
relief,  but  the  indigent  are  sometimes  invited  by 
the  government  to  labor  on  public  works,  such 
as  roads,  bridges,  etc.  Russian  charity  has 
done  much  to  help  in  this  way. 

Agriculture  is  of  the  most  primitive  kind. 
The  land  is  split  up  into  diminutive  peasant 
holdings.  Large  estates  nowhere  exist.  A 
great  number  of  livestock  is  reared,  and  there 
are  several   fisheries  on  the  Lake  of  Scutari. 

From  Cattaro  we  drove  to  Cettinje,  the 
capital,  along  the  magnificent  road,  a  drive  of 
some  seven  hours.  Often  we  left  the  carriage 
and  took  short  cuts  to  the  road  above,  going  at 
times  by  mere  foot-paths  and  tracks,  down 
which  came  the  women  on  their  way  to  market. 
They  wore  mostly  a  creamy  coat  of  rough  un- 
dyed  wool,  common  alike  to  both  sexes,  and 
as  they  came  the  colors  toned  with  the  rocks 
and  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  them  at  a  dis- 
tance. And  I  thought  then,  that  should  need 
ever  be  it  would  be  by  these  wild  and  untamed 
ways  the  people  would  descend,  staying  now 
and  again,  to  hurl  destruction  in  the  shape  of 
huge  boulders  and  stones  that  strew  the  land, 
upon  the  foe.  Vegetation  grew  less,  giving 
way  to  a  rocky  waste  of  gray  limestone  for- 
mation squeezed  and  pushed  up  at  any  and 
every  incline.  To  account  for  the  piled  up 
masses  of  rock  that  make  Montenegro,  a  legend 
runs  thus: 

The  Lord  passed  over  the  earth,  carrying  a 
bag  of  stones  to  scatter  over  the  land,  when 
the  bag  burst  and  the  remaining  stones  fell 
upon  the  Black  Mountains. 

About  half  way  we  topped  the  pass  and 
came  to  Niejus,  the  plateau  village  where  King 
Nicola  was  born  in  a  small  and  unpretentioun 
country  house  which  he  still  uses  when  on 
holiday. 

On  leaving  the  village  the  road  again 
ascends  to  about  4,000  feet  above  sea  level 
and  mountains  encompass  one  to  north  and  east, 
out  to  the  south  they  open  somewhat  and  allow 
a  peep  of  Lake  Scutari.  From  here  on,  the 
country  is  a  tangle  of  mountains,  containing 
in  the  lower  parts  fertile  plains  with  trees,  small 
gardens  and  even  quite  a  respectable  wood. 
In  such  a  tract  lies  Cettinje  in  an  amphitheatre 
of  glorious  mountains. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  it  as  the  capital,  rather 
does  it  seem  a  prosperous  and  fertile  village. 


Of  the  buildings  nothing  is  very  noticeable. 
The  Royal  Palace  is  new  and  unpretentious, 
and  often  the  King  and  Prince  Danilo  are  seen 
sitting  in  the  open  administering  justice  and 
holding  a  court  to  which  all  his  subjects  are 
welcome. 

There  are  villas  where  various  legations  are 
housed.  The  oldest  buildings  are  the  prison, 
the  barracks  and  the  monastery  where  the 
Vladikas  (prince-bishops)  are  buried,  and 
there  is  the  old  Palace  now  used  as  Govern- 
ment offices. 

The  national  dress  for  men  is  wide,  very 
full  blue  trousers  reaching  to  the  knee,  red 
waistcoat  embroidered  in  black  or  gold,  a 
colored  sash  round  the  middle  into  which  are 
stuck  the  long  wicked  looking  pistol  (charged) 
and  knife,  a  long,  full  coat,  white  or  cream- 
colored,  and  the  long  plaid  or  "struka"  fin- 
ished with  a  deep  fringe  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  close-fitting  and  embroidered  leggings, 
and  on  the  feet  flat  shoes  made  of  goat  skin, 
laced  over  the  instep.  On  the  head  a  round 
cap  of  crimson  cloth,  edged  with  black  silk, 
symbolic  of  constant  mourning  for  the  loss  of 
Serbian  freedom;  on  the  crown  enclosed  in  a 
gold  rainbow  are  the  King's  initials,  H.  I., 
(Cyrillian)  emblematic  of  hope  that  the  lost 
Kingdom  may  one  day  be  regained. 

The  dress  of  the  women  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar, but  for  holidays  and  feast  days  they  wear 
a  sleeveless  jacket  of  velvet,  and  on  their  heads 
a  round  red  cap  with  black  edge,  or  if  married, 
a  simple  black  veil. 

The  children  are  good  looking.  They  show 
the  free,  outdoor  life  of  their  parents,  and 
promise  a  strong  race  of  hardy  men  and  wo- 
men. The  men  retain  their  good  looks  into 
old  age,  while  the  women  soon  become 
coarsened  and  worn. 

Our  native  guide-director  said  this  his  coun- 
try was  highly  civilized,  because  all  the  mtn 
were  soldiers  and  enjoyed  life  and  the  women 
do  all  the  work. 

THIS  NEVER  WOULD  HAPPEN  IN 
GERMANY 

Sailor  (who  has  been  reprimanded  by  young 
officer  for  not  saluting)  :  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but 
you  Tommies  all  look  so  much  alike. 

— Punch. 
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La  Scala  Grand  Opera  Companxi 

IN  the  circulars  distributed  among  us  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  opera  company 
we  read:  "The  managers  are  confident 
that  the  company  will  surpass  any  grand 
opera  company  ever  presented  heretofore  on 
the  Pacific  Coast."  What  a  sad  illusion!  It 
can  only  be  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
conditions  existing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  in 
San  Francisco  in  particular,  when  they  imag- 
ined such  opera  surpassmg  any  presented  here 
and  good  enough  for  our  taste.  Weighing  the 
general  merits  of  the  organization  as  a  whole 
we  think  it  may  be  pronounced  one  of  excel- 
lent mediocrity.  To  be  sure,  the  prices  charged 
were  cheap;  so  were  the  performances.  Some 
excellent  names  adorned  the  headlines,  but  tha 
support  they  received  from  the  rest  of  the  cast 
agonized  the  ears  of  the  musical  people.  I  re- 
fer in  particular  to  the  chorus.  No  rich  ban- 
quet of  sweet  sounds  poured  forth  from  that 
part  of  the  organization  to  please  the  lovers  of 
music,  and  we  have  in  our  midst — thanks  be 
to  the  gods — choruses  that  are  far  better  irr 
training  and  in  artistic  rendering  of  their  parts 
than  anything  we  heard  during  the  two  weeks 
of  grand  opera. 

Alice  Gentle,  although  laboring  under  a 
severe  cold,  was  a  "avis  rara"  among  the 
singers.  Her  success  last  year  with  the  Bevani 
Opera  Company,  and  recently  on  the  concert 
platform,  brought  her  name  before  us  with 
fresh  interest.  She  has  secured  a  place  in  her 
art  unique  of  its  kind.  Besides  a  fine  appear- 
ance and  beauty,  a  factor  of  great  value  on 
the  stage,  her  dramatic  style  and  rich  voice 
are  unquestionably  such  as  to  make  her  a 
favorite  of  the  public  and  the  applause  she  re- 
ceived justifies  the  assertion.  The  uneveness 
in  the  higher  registers  was  probably  due  to  her 
severe  cold  but  her  lower  registers  have  much 
of  the  solidity  and  richness  of  the  true  mezzo 
soprano.  What  intense  expression  does  she 
impart  to  her  voice  as  Carmen,  in  which  role 
she  is  her  best!  Miss  Gentle  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  magnificent  strength  and  vitality  and 
with  her  intelligence  and  energy  she  seems  to  be 
well  equipped  to  soar  high  into  the  realms  of 
art.  The  audience  has  set  the  seal  of  its  ap- 
proval on  her  work. 

Miss  Alice  Nielsen's  performances  in  lyric 
vein  were,  on  the  whole,  delightful  and  pleas- 
ing. Although  her  singing  lacks  coloring  it  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  silvery  sweetness  and 
finish.  Especially  was  this  noticeable  as  Gilda 
in  "Rigoletto."  The  part  is  one  that  does  not 
call  for  any  extraordinary  dramatic  faculty, 
but  the  artist  invested  it  with  poetic  feeling  and 
grace.  She  displayed  excellent  taste  in  the 
embellishments  of  the  music  and  sustained  her 
reputation  of  a  true  artist. 

Giuseppe  Corallo  in  his  part  of  Don  Jose 
deserves  much  praise.     His  voice  Ucks  that 
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liquid  thrill,  and  some  "throatiness  "  of  tone  is 
often  noticeable  which  disfigures  the  effective 
passages,  but  he  has  fine  feeling  for  musical 
expression  and  prolonged  training  and  study 
should  realize  for  him  the  standard  of  per- 
formance that  is  required.  The  Misses  Rosina 
Zotti,  Claude  Ajbright,  Lina  Reggiani  and 
Messrs.  Olinto  Lombardi,  Vogliotti  and  Aineto 
helped  greatly  to  ameliorate  the  bad  chorus. 
Augusto  Sarentoni  did  clever  work  with  the 
quickly  organized  orchestra. 

This  opera  company  showed  us  how  much 
we  are  in  need  of  a  good  stock-opera  company 
in  San  Francisco.  We  have  the  material  and 
talent  in  our  midst ;  all  we  need  is  a  being 


who,  besides  being  blessed  with  plenty  of 
earthly  goods,  has  a  heart  big  enough  to  lend 
a  helping  to  the  organization  of  such  a  society 
through  which  he  would  earn  fame  and  sincere 
thanks  of  the  musical  people  of  our  city. 
Our  Symphonv  Orchestra 

On  January  30th,  and  repeated  on  Feb- 
ruary 1 3th,  a  most  remarkable  concert  was 
given  by  the  orchestra  with  Alfred  Hertz  as 
leader.  A  Wagner  programme.  A  firm  pil- 
lar has  now  been  built  up  which  will  sustain 
the  taste  for  real  and  good  music  and  contri- 
bute more  than  anything  else  to  the  best  growth 
of  art-feeling.  Through  constant  rehearsals 
under  such  excellent  guiding  of  the  efficient 
director  the  orchestra  has  made  wonderful 
strides  towards  perfection.  They  are  ap- 
proaching that  subtle  and  intimate  feeling  for 
each  other  which  comes  through  constant  prac- 
tice. The  result  was  a  concert  we  can  be 
proud  of.  It  was  so  far  the  best  of  the  season, 
both  in  the  selection  of  the  numbers  and  the 
beauty  and  finish  of  the  general  performance. 
The  attendance  is  the  proof  of  the  interest  the 
public  is  taking.  Mr.  Hertz  has  profound 
scholarship,  a  sincere  devotion  to  what  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  composer's  meaning  and  a  great 
technical  accuracy.  It  is  in  the  grand  tone- 
dramas  of  the  great  master  of  Bayreuth  that 
Mr.  Hertz  is  at  home.  He  is  an  authority  on 
Wagner.  I  must  admit  that  I  personally  pre- 
fer hearing  the  Wagner  music  dramas  on  the 
concert  platform  than  in  opera.  They  seem 
to  me  to  be  more  grand  epic  and  dramatic 
symphonies  which  lose  through  acting.  Many 
of  the  scenes  seem  to  be  nearly  impossible  to 
stage,  even  ridiculous,  and  detract  from  the 
sublime  music.  When  Malwida  von  Meysen- 
burg  was  watching  one  of  the  immortal  works 
of  the  Tetralogy  her  eyes  were  suddenly  cov- 
ered by  hands  and  a  voice  whispered  to  her: 
"Don't  look  so  much  at  what  is  going  on. 
Listen."     It  was  Wagner  himself. 

The  concert  opened  with  the  "Parsifal" 
Prelude.  What  a  wonderful  creation  depict- 
ing eternal  yearning  like  the  restless  ocean 
dashing  incessantly  upon  the  shingly  beach! 
Then  followed  two  numbers  from  "Tristan 
and  Isolde,"  intoxicating  and  of  sombre  and 
stern  grandeur.  Probably  in  no  dramatic 
opera  has  a  composer  enforced  on  himself  such 
restraint  and  desire  to  suppress  all  exterior 
effects,  as  in  Tristan.  Wagner  says:  "As  in 
all  my  life  I  have  never  truly  tasted  the  happi- 
ness of  love,  I  will  raise  a  monument  to  a 
beautiful  dream  of  it:  I  have  the  idea  of 
Tristan  and  Isolde  in  my  head."  It  seems 
strange  that  the  great  minds  conceive  immortal 
works  which  are  in  contrast  to  the  state  of 
mind  they  are  in  at  the  time.  Beethoven 
wrote  his  Symphony  "To  Joy"  when  in  great 
misery  and  Wagner's  Siegfried  was  started 
when  suffering  severe  sickness.     "The  Meis- 
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tersaenger  von  Nurnberg"  concluded  the  ex- 
cellent programme.  The  merriment  of  the 
music  made  all  leave  in  a  joyful  mood.  The 
fifth  concert  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
last  one.  The  Beethoven  Symphony  was  re- 
ceived with  the  same  enthusiasm  as  it  was 
played.  Of  great  interest  was  Smetana's 
Symphonic  poem,  brilliant  and  vivid  coloring 
depicting  the  description  of  the  river  "Volda." 
The  soloist  was  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch,  a  real 
artist  and  musician.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have 
e\er  heard  Mozart  more  beautifully  expressed 
than  Gabrilowitsch  did  in  the  Concerto  he 
played;  also  the  Konzertstuck  by  Weber.  His 
first  aim  is  for  beauty,  and  he  only  uses  his 
great  technique  for  expressing  same.  This  is 
true  art.  A  certain  amount  of  admiration  may 
be  due  to  mechanical  perfection  but  it  is  col- 
ored more  with  wonder  than  sympathy.  Old 
Cramer  said  of  Liszt:  "De  mon  temps  on 
jouait  fort  bien,  aujourd'hui  on  joue  bien  fort." 
This  is  true  of  so  many  of  our  pianists  of  to- 
day. Mr.  Gabnlowitsch's  graceful  and  nat- 
ural style  was  surprising  as  was  his  attention 
to  the  smallest  detail.     I  had  to  think  of  Mo- 
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zart's  playing,  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  played 
in  the  most  charming  and  quiet  manner.  The 
Russian  possesses  abundant  feeling  and  a  nat- 
ural spontaneity  which  give  him  something  of 
the  charm  of  d'Albert.  I  regret  intensely  that 
I  could  not  attend  the  other  concert. 

Boston  Grand  Opera  Company 
Accompanied  by   the  Russian  ballet,  with 


Pawlowa  and  Violinine  at  its  head,  the  Boston 
Grand  Opera  Company  will  give  a  week's 
performances  at  the  Cort  Theatre  and  it  prom- 
ises to  be  first-class  opera.  They  will  open 
with  Montemezze's  "Amore  dei  tre  re"  and 
the  part  of  Flora  will  be  sung  by  its  originator, 
Luisa  Villani.  The  opera  will  have  as  its 
ballet  successor  "Cassa  Noisette"  by  Tschai- 
kowsky  in  its  terpsichorean  version.  Of  in- 
terest should  be  the  appearance  of  Tamato 
Muira,  the  Japanese  Cio  Cio  San.  We  are 
to  see  a  "Orfeo"  ballet  and  a  suite  by  Mas- 
senet. "Coppellia"  is  also  to  be  given,  the 
sopranos  of  this  to  include  Miss  Felice  Lyne, 
Maggie  Teyte,  Bianca  Larvya,  etc.,  the  tenors 
Martin  and  Zenatello. 

The  Steindorff  Pop-Concerts  given  monthly 
at  the  Oakland  Auditorium  are  attracting  large 
audiences  and  creating  much  interest.  At  the 
last  two  concerts  the  coloratura  soprano  Mrs. 
LeRoy  Chase  was  engaged  and  received  great 
applause,  especially  for  the  beautiful  rendition 
of  the  "Caro  Nome"  Aria  from  Rigoletto. 
The  singer  easily  carried  off  the  honors  of  the 
day. 


The  Cha  mber  of  Commerce  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  matter  of  an  expert  survey  of  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  brought  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
Board  then  asked  Dr.  Claxton,  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  undertake  this 
survey.  This  he  is  doing,  in  company  with  a 
number  of  eminent  educators. 

This  survey  is  undertaken  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  the  truth  about  the  schools  of 
San  Francisco  and  making  such  constructive 
recommendations  as  will  enable  the  people  and 
their  representatives  in  the  City  Council,  on  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  in  the  schools  to  im- 
prove what  is  good  and  to  remedy  what  may 
be  found  to  be  bad.  It  is  not  undertaken  with 
any  spirit  of  mere  fault-finding.  The  survey 
has  been  requested  because  the  intelligent  peo- 
ple of  San  Francisco  who  support  the  schools 
by  their  taxes  and  send  their  children  to  the 
schools  that  they  may  be  prepared  for  life  and 
citizenship,  want  to  be  sure  of  obtaining  the 
largest  returns  for  their  money,  and  the  time 
which  the  children  spend  in  school.  They 
know  that  individual  and  social  welfare  depend 
upon  education  more  than  on  any  other  one 
thing,  and,  as  patriotic  citizens,  they  desire  the 
best  for  their  city,  and  for  the  State  and  Na- 
tion, of  which  the  city  is  a  part  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  which  it  contributes.  Therefore  they 
want  expert  advice  as  to  the  present  condition 
of  their  schools  and  the  means  by  which  they 
may  be  constantly  made  better.    The  Board  of 


Education,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  and 
all  others  who  hold  responsible  positions  in  the 
schools  have  this  attitude  toward  the  survev. 

Three  main  lines  of  inquiry  are  necessary 
and  will  be  undertaken  by  the  survey  commis- 
sion: First,  to  find  as  accurately  as  possible 
the  present  condition  of  the  schools;  second,  to 
determine  the  present  and  probable  future  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  city  through  a  study  of 
its  civic,  industrial  and  social  life;  third,  to 
determine  what  changes  in  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  the  city  are  necessary  to  adapt  ]\  [n 
these  needs,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  findings  to 
make  constructive  suggestions  for  the  use  of  the 
school  officers  and  the  people  of  the  city. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  will  be  made  con- 
scientiously and  as  wisely  and  thoroughly  as  the 
ability  of  the  commission  and  the  time  will  per- 
mit, and  of  course  without  thought  of  fear  or 
favor.  The  findings  will,  in  so  far  as  possible, 
be  wholly  impersonal.  It  is  to  be  no  part  of 
tfe  purpose  of  the  survey  to  pass  on  the  indi- 
vidual merits  of  teachers  or  school  officials. 
The  people  of  San  Francisco  would  not  have 
the  survey  made  in  any  other  spirit.  With  this 
understanding  the  survey  commission  and  each 
member  of  it  will  have  the  fullest  and  freesl 
possible  co-operation  of  all  officers  and  teachers, 
and  that  all  school  buildings  will  be  open  to 
them  and  all  records  made  available  for  their 
use.  This  will  enable  the  commission  to  do  its 
work  most  economically  and  satisfactorily  and 


will  avoid  the  possibility  of  all  suspicion  on  the 
part  of  any  one  that  any  important  source  of 
evidence  or  information  has  been  withheld. 

The  men  and  women  brought  together  for 
this  work  are  all  specialists  in  their  several  lines 
and  the  work  of  each  will  be  well  done.  Their 
findings  will  be  brought  together  in  one  con- 
sistent whole  and  properly  interpreted. 

The  Board  of  Education  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  the  members  of  the  School  Survey  Com- 
mission who  have  already  begun  their  work  in 
the  schools.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners 
follow:  Dr.  J.  Stanley  Brown,  High  School 
and  Ordinary  Subjects;  Dr.  John  W.  Withers 
and  Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry,  Course  of 
Study  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the 
Grades;  Dr.  W.  T.  Bawden,  Industrial  Edu- 
cation and  Industries  in  the  City;  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Calvin,  Domestic  Science  and  Education  for 
Home  Making;  Dr.  Henry  lurner  Bailey, 
Drawing,  Fine  Arts  and  School-room  Decora- 
tion; Mr.  J.  L.  Randall,  School  and  Home 
Gardening;  Dr.  F.  B.  Dresslar,  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  Sanitation,  Health  of  Children;  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Dunn,  Civic  Education;  Mr.  H. 
H.  Wheaton,  Education  Immigrants;  Dr. 
Wm.  M.  Davidson,  Supt.  of  Pittsburg,  Ad- 
ministration and  Finance. 

Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  Commissioner  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C,  is  in  charge 
of  the  survey.  In  his  absence  Dr.  W.  T. 
Bawden  will  have  charge. 
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(Continued  from  February) 
over  his  shoulders — and  he  knew  that  he  and 
his  fine  httle  robber  horse  were  saved.  Now 
they  were  being  towed  up  stream  to  as  safe  a 
landing  as  could  be  located  in  the  night. 

"The  way  those  poor  fellows  worked  over 
us  and  fussed  over  us  was  a  caution,"  explained 
the  old  man,  with  pleasure.  "You'd  think  we 
were  both  sick  kids.  We  had  every  attention 
the  camp  afforded,  with  the  best  of  their  food 
and  drink;  also  some  good  advice  that  neither 
Charley  nor  myself  could  take.  It  was  their 
firm  belief  that  no  living  man  could  complete 
the  journey  ahead  of  us.  And  I  don't  blame 
them  for  thinking  so,"  he  added,  with  a 
shudder. 

Counting  the  hours  ahead  of  them,  the 
mining  man  found  he  had  no  time  to  spare. 
So  out  into  the  night  he  went  again,  with  the 
little  horse  he  loved  like  a  brother  by  this 
time.  And  always  spoke  of  the  pet  as  "we" 
and  "us,"  it  being  quite  clear  that  the  love 
was  mutual. 

They  were  now  facing  the  second  range  of 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  they  were  almost  blown, 
from  the  ground  by  a  terrific  storm  that  was 
raging,    as   only    mountain   storms   can  rage. 


By  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 


Traveling  in  the  face  of  this  was  slow  and 
dangerous.  After  many  setbacks,  however, 
they  reached  the  Wilmington  ranch  shortly 
before  daylight.  On  dismounting  at  this  place 
O'Malley  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  he  could 
no  longer  stand.  Calling  loudly  for  help,  a 
Chinaman,  the  only  person  at  home,  came  to 
his  assistance. 

In  describing  what  followed  he  said,  in  his 
usual  good-natured  way:  "Chinamen  may  be 
'hathens'  in  some  countries,  but  that  one  was 
a  cook,  a  doctor,  and  a  saint  rolled  up  in  one. 
Why,  he  took  myself  and  little  Charley  to  his 
heart,  as  if  we  were  his  born  brothers.  He 
rubbed  us  better  than  a  Swede  could,  and  he 
fed  us  better  than  a  French  chef.  And  the 
fine  whiskey  he  poured  over  me  and,  indeed, 
into  me,  was  something  to  remember.  I  had 
never  been  much  of  a  drinking  man,  and  it 
surprised  me  to  find  that  it  acted  like  lightning 
in  my  veins.  It  was  like  a  miracle.  I  was 
on  my  feet  in  no  time.  And  Charley  and 
myself  were  all  right  again ;  and  I  was  in  the 
saddle,  thank  God,  and  that  sainted  Wang 
Lee!  " 

There  was  one  more  j:ange  to  cross,  and  then 


came  the  headwaters  of  the  Babista  River.  The 
trail  O'Malley  had  to  follow  also  crossed  this 
river  three  times,  but  it  was  daylight  now  and 
rivers  did  not  bother  him  much.  Looking  at  his 
watch  he  saw  that  he  had  gained  more  than  an 
hour  from  the  time  he  had  allotted  on  his 
mental  map  to  reach  this  place.  So  much  gain 
was  a  great  encouragement. 

It  was  noon  before  man  and  horse  left  the 
mountains  behind.  Now  they  faced  the  hot 
plains  and  made  good  time  all  day,  only  slop- 
ping long  enough  for  a  little  rest  and  to  enjoy 
some  food  and  drink  provided  by  their  good 
friend — the  Chinaman.  Water  was  very  scarce 
on  the  plains,  and  this,  more  than  the  long 
ride,  began  to  tell  on  poor  Charley.  But  on 
they  bravely  struggled  until  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Then  O'Malley  dismounted,  fearing 
the  little  horse  would  die  from  exhaustion  and 
thirst,  if  not  relieved  from  part  of  his  burden. 
Taking  a  few  swallows  of  water  from  his  can- 
teen, he  poured  the  remainder  down  Charley's 
throat  and  made  the  next  nine  miles  driving  his 
worn-out  comrade  before  him.  It  no  more  oc- 
curred to  the  miner  to  abandon  his  tired  horse 
than  it  did  to  abandon  the  helpless  prisoners. 

At  daylight  they  met  a  prospector  on  the 
trail    and   O'Malley   very    reluctantly  placed 


O'Malley,  grifvcd,  has  to  liand  over  his  little  robher  horse  to  Stranger 
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Charley  in  his  charge  with  cash  enough  to  take 
good  care  of  him  until  called  for.  Now  he 
pushed  on  alone,  sometimes  running,  as  he  real- 
ized that  valuable  time  had  been  lost  during 
the  horse's  breakdown.  He  had  still  six  miles 
to  go  before  he  could  reach  the  station,  when 
he  heard  the  rumble  of  the  train  in  the  distance. 
Terror  lent  strength  to  the  worn-out  man  as  he 
thought  what  this  loss  meant.  Changing  his 
course,  he  ran  like  mad  straight  for  the  railroad 
track.  He  was  not  a  moment  too  soon;  the 
train  came  thundering  on.  1  here  was  a  nar- 
row lake  between  him  and  the  track  at  this 
point.  Tearing  his  green  silk  handkerchief  from 
his  neck,  he  flagged  the  train,  and  plunging  into 
the  lake,  amid  the  laughter  of  the  trainmen 
and  passengers,  he  swam  to  the  other  side  and 
climbed  aboard. 

When  he  was  able  to  get  his  breath,  he  told 
them  of  his  mission  and  his  desire  for  haste. 
Then  their  laughter  turned  to  cheers.  A  fa- 
mous grand  opera  star  whom  we  all  love,  was 
aboard.  She  rushed  up  to  the  surprised  man, 
threw  her  arms  around  his  wet  shoulders,  im- 
pulsively kissed  him  full  on  the  hps,  and  pro- 
claimed him  a  hero! 

"That  was  something  I  never  bargained  for 
— a  hero!  And  a  kiss!  Well,  glory  be  to 
God!"  said  the  mining  man  in  utter  astonish- 
ment. 

Afterwards  Pat  O'Malley  admitted:  "Noth- 
ing that  I  ever  experienced  in  forty  years 
touched  the  delight  of  that  kiss!  Oh,  but 
women  are  angels — when  they  want  to  be!  I 
always  believed  that  old  bachelors  were  just 
plain  idiots.  Now  I  know  it.  That  kiss 
warmed  me  from  top  to  toe.  I  wouldn't  touch 
a  drop  of  their  whiskey  for  any  money,  for  fear 
I'd  lose  the  fragrance  of  it,"  was  the  gallant 
comments  he  made  to  all  who  tried  to  tease 
him. 

The  Mexican  Overland  made  better  time 
that  day  than  it  ever  made  in  its  history 
before.  It  also  made  a  more  joyous  journey, 
for  O'Malley  reached  the  American  consul,  as 
we  know,  and  all  his  fellow-passengers  shared 
in  his  happiness. 

His  ride  across  the  Rio  Grande  to  Fort  Bliss 
was  to  make  his  mission  certain  if  man  could 
do  so.  He  knew  that  the  general  there  and 
the  army  physician  had  great  influence  with 
President  Diaz,  as  well  as  with  our  own  Presi- 
dent— and  he  was  right.  They  all  took  the 
matter  up  on  the  spot.  The  wires  were  kept 
hot  between  Washington  and  the  City  of  Mex- 
ico, until  a  company  of  soldiers  were  sent  from 
Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  to  protect 
the  American  prisoners  until  they  could  be 
assured  a  fair  trial. 

O'Malley  was  sitting  on  the  floor  resting  his 
weary  body  against  the  wall  in  the  American 
consul's  office  when  the  wires  flashed  them  the 
happy  news.  He  simply  dropped  his  head  into 
his  hands  and  sent  a  silent  prayer  to  God. 

Help  had  not  reached  the  men  under  arrest 


any  too  soon.  They  were  within  a  mile  of 
Moctezuma  when  the  soldiers  met  them  and 
turned  them  back.  To  do  so  they  had  to  beat 
back  and  ride  down  part  of  the  drunken  mob, 
who,  hearing  the  prisoners  were  so  near,  went 
wild  with  its  desire  for  vengeance,  and  rushed 
to  meet  the  Americans  and  kill  them.  In  their 
brutal  fury  and  disappointment  these  wretches 
stabbed  and  tore  one  another  when  they  were 
deprived  of  their  prey.  The  soldiers  marched 
the  accused  men  back  to  the  prison  at  Tepaches, 
as  the  only  safe  place  to  keep  them,  even 
under  a  strong  guard,  until  their  trial  came  on 
and  the  excitement  had  worn  off. 

The  Americans  engaged  the  best  lawyers 
and  demanded  a  speedy  trial.  It  soon  devel- 
oped that  the  force  of  the  prosecution  was 
directed  against  the  Warringtons;  particularly 
against  Edgar,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons. 
The  Mexican  witnesses  to  the  murder  had 
known  the  Americans  long  and  well,  had  re- 
ceived many  kindnesses  from  them  during  labor 
troubles,  and  when  reason  took  the  place  of 
anger  the  witnesses  at  least  could  not  believe 
them  guilty.  For  many  reasons  it  became  the 
firm  conviction  of  the  prosecution  that  Edgar 
Warrington  was  the  man  that  fired  the  fatal 
shot,  and  ran  to  their  camp  to  conceal  his 
crime. 

It  certainly  did  look  black  for  Edgar.  The 
others  were  easily  able  to  prove  an  abili.  He 
was  somewhere  in  the  mountains,  but  did  not 
know  where  as  he  was  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  country.  He  did  not  reach  his  own 
camp  until  the  next  day.  He  had  met  no  one, 
with  the  exception  of  one  old  man,  who,  after 
peering  strangely  into  his  face,  looked  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost,  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
rode  off  like  an  Indian. 

The  prosecution  overwhelmed  him  with 
questions  and  cross-questions.  "What  did  the 
man  look  like?  How  old?  What  did  he  says? 
What  color  was  his  hair?"  And  he  answered: 
"The  old  chap  rode  quietly  around  a  bend, 
called  out,  'Halloo,  stranger!'  I  looked  up 
and  answered,  'Halloo,  old  man!  I'm  glad  to 
meet  you.  I  believe  I'm  lost.'  Then  he 
squinted  into  my  eyes,  muttered  something, 
whipped  up  his  horse  and  fled  aroun(l  the  spur 
of  the  mountain  like  a  blooming  Apache." 

At  this  stage  of  the  prosecution  the  other 
five  men  were  practically  dropped,  and  all  the 
legal  batteries  turned  on  young  Warrington. 
He  had  virtually  put  the  sword  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  and  they  used  it.  They  laughed  at  his 
story.  They  insulted  and  tormented  him; 
asked  a  thousand  petty  questions  to  test  his 
memory  and  to  upset  it  if  possible. 

In  the  beginning  the  young  fellow  seemed  to 
be  a  good-natured  chap.  He  was  certainly  fine 
looking — tall,  slender,  blue-eyed  and  apparently 
without  guile.  But,  under  the  badgering  and 
insinuations  he  was  developing  a  bad  temper, 
which  they  were  using  against  him  with  telling 
effect.    To  make  matters  worse,  his  father  and 


his  own  lawyers  conceived  the  idea  that, 
through  some  wild  notion,  he  shot  the  Mexican. 
And,  despairing  of  an  acquittal,  begged  him  to 
plead  guilty,  hoping  that  his  youth  and  their 
influence  would  prevent  a  death  sentence.  He 
turned  violently  upon  them,  rejected  their  ad- 
vice; and,  indeed,  their  further  counsel  in  his 
case.  He  grew  stubborn,  insisted  on  his  wild 
story,  saying:  "No;  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
color  of  his  teeth  nor  of  his  tongue  nor  of  his 
socks!  Nor  can  I  give  you  any  other  descrip- 
tion, except  that  he  was  not  a  'greaser'  and 
had  a  green  silk  handkerchief  around  his  neck. 
For,  after  taking  one  look  at  me,  he  rode  off 
like  the  devil! " 

When  this  account  brought  another  storm 
of  ridicule  and  insult  from  the  prosecution,  he 
lost  his  temper  completely,  and  fired  back  at 
them,  his  own  lawyers  included:  "Oh,  go 
ahead  and  kill  me;  that's  your  trade,  you  hired 
bloodhounds!  I'd  rather  be  dead  than  have 
to  listen  much  longer  to  such  blooming  idiots  as 
you  blasted  lawyers  are  in  this  infernal  hole!  " 

This  tirade  was  delivered  with  such  violence 
and  disgust  that  the  judge  simply  looked  aghast. 
The  expression  in  his  eyes  said  plainer  than 
words  that  nothing  but  death  could  purge  the 
offender  of  such  contempt.  But,  while  it  was 
certain  that  it  prejudiced  the  court  officials  and 
the  audience,  it  stung  his  own  lawyers  into  a 
new  line  of  thought  and  action.  Now,  they 
were  on  their  feet  fighting  for  time,  just  when 
everybody  thought  the  case  was  ended.  Here- 
tofore they  had  been  pushing  the  case  to  a 
finish;  but  now  they  wanted  time.  "Well,  that 
was  just  like  lawyers!"  was  the  remark  from 
those  who  came  to  listen. 

All  the  prisoners  combined  their  resources 
and  spent  money  like  water.  Experts  were  sent 
for  who  made  it  appear  that  the  dead  man 
accidentally  shot  himself.  But  there  were  the 
two  witnesses,  who  practically  identified  Edgar 
Warrington.  There  also  were  the  three  strange 
miners  who  met  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany, far  away  on  the  hunt,  and  who  accepted 
their  hospitality  and  remained  all  night  with  the 
five  of  them  in  camp.  There,  too,  was  the 
damning  fact  that  Edgar  never  reached  camp 
that  night  at  all.  And,  above  all,  that  fairy 
tale  he  told  about  meeting  some  imaginary  wild 
man  of  the  mountains,  a  circumstance  he  never 
mentioned  until  he  told  it  in  court. 

In  any  case,  every  dollar  of  the  rem.iant  of 
his  father's  money  was  spent,  and  the  only 
result  a  shameful  death  staring  the  young  man 
in  the  face,  while  he  sat  in  sullen  indifference. 
The  law's  delays  are  among  the  well-known 
curses  of  poor  humanity.  In  this  c='se,  how- 
ever, it  was  the  lack  of  delay  that  was  proving 
the  curse.  Warrington's  lawyers  grew  tiresome 
with  the  stereotyped:  "Hereintobefore-mention- 
ed,  lack-of-motive,  malice-aforethought  or  mur- 
der-in-his-heart,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  all  use- 
less.   The  case  finally  went  to  the  jury. 

Any  hope  the  defense  might  have  entertained 
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was  dashed  when  that  solemn  body — after  due 
deUberalion — returned  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  the  court  room.  As  the  twelve  scowling  men 
appeared — men  who  from  the  beginning  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  accused — the  verdict  could 
be  read  in  their  hostile  eyes,  even  before  the 
foreman  said:  "Your  honor,  we,  the  jury,  find 
the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  with  the  exception  of 
Edgar  Warrington,  innocent  of  the  murder  of 
Don  Carlos  Aguello.    And,  we,  the  ju  " 

There  was  a  noisy  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs,  a 
moment's  silence.  Then  the  rush  of  hurrying 
feet  and  a  fast-breathmg  old  man  stumbled  into 
the  stifling  court  room  unceremoniously  pushing 
everyone  out  of  his  way.  He  looked  like  a 
specter  risen  from  the  dead,  so  wild-eyed  and 
emaciated  was  the  man,  who  was  trying,  with 
his  poor  strength,  to  reach  the  bench,  while  his 
skeleton-like  hands  were  held  out  in  supplication 
to  the  judge.  All  eyes  were  fastened  upon  him 
when  a  shout  of  joy  ran  through  the  room,  and 
young  Warrington  sprang  from  under  the  de- 
taining hand  of  the  sheriff,  crying: 

"There's  the  old  chap,  by  Jove!  There's 
the  old  chap!  Good  old  fellow!  Tell  these 
idiots  of  lawyers  the  truth!"  he  yelled,  with 
all  the  faith  of  a  child  shining  in  his  fine  blue 
eyes,  as  he  threw  his  arms  about  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  loosening  the  green  silk  handkerchief 
waved  it  triumphantly  in  the  faces  of  the  judge, 
jury  and  lawyers,  particularly  his  own  lawyers. 

A  state  of  wild  excitement  prevailed  before 
the  new  arrival  reached  the  bench  and  begged 
to  take  the  witness  stand.  A  psychic  wave 
seemed  to  convey  the  truth,  even  to  the  law- 
seemed  to  convey  the  truth,  even  to  the  lawyers 
and  the  judge,  against  their  natural  tendency  to 
unbelief.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion  Pat  O'- 
Malley — for  it  was  he — took  the  stand  and  con- 
firmed Edgar  Warrington's  story,  thereby 
proving  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  young  man 
was  fully  thirty  miles  away  at  the  hour  when 
the  crime  was  committed. 

The  prosecution — determined  to  hang  some- 
one— was  furious.  Each  lawyer  in  turn  thun- 
dered at  the  old  man:  "Did  you  see  the  pris- 
oner thirty  miles  away?  Did  you  peer  into  his 
eyes,  and  ride  furiously  away?  Was  it  not  a 
fact  that  you  had  always  refused  to  do  business 
with  an  Englishman?  Did  you  not  always  hate 
an  Englishman?  Why  are  you  now  trying  to 
save  the  life  of  one,  unless  you  have  some  ul- 
terior motive?    And  so  on,  and  on  indefinitely. 

The  witness  answered  the  questions  over  and 
over  again,  until  finally,  losing  all  patience,  he 
answered:  "Yes,  I  met  the  boy  at  the  time 
and  place  I've  sworn  to.  Yes,  I  did  peer  into 
his  eyes  and  ride  away  like  the  devil,  because  I 
had  a  suspicion  that  he  was  his  father's  son. 
Yes,  I  have  hated  Englishmen,  an'  I  mean  to 
keep  right  on.  But  this  boy  is  only  an  Eng- 
lishman's son — more's  the  pity — and  I  can't  lie 
flat  on  my  back  in  bed  an'  see  him  hanged  for 
it.  And  I  did  have  a  motive  in  making  'this 
wild  ride'  just  to  tel!  the  truth.     But  it  was 
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not  ulterior,  so  you  wouldn't  be  able  to  under- 
stand it.  7  hat  motive  is  mine  alone,  and  if  you 
were  to  put  me  through  the  third  degree  and 
the  fourth  dimension,  I'd  still  tell  you  that  it 
was  none  of  your  damn  business! "  was  the 
emphatic  reply  of  the  shattered,  exasperated 
man,  whose  spirit  was  still  alive  and  working. 

"A  thousand  pesos  for  contempt,  Senor 
O'Malley,"  quietly  announced  the  judge. 

"Thanks,  your  honor,  kindly!  It's  worth 
twice  as  much!  "  said  the  mining  man,  as  he 
made  out  his  check  without  blinking  an  eye. 

Without  leaving  their  seats  the  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner,  and  the  tragic  death  of  the  Mex- 
ican gentleman  remained  unsolved. 

Back  went  O'Malley,  borne  by  his  little 
friend  Black  Jack  Charley,  back  to  the  great 
sanitarium  two  hundred  miles  away  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  where  the  good 
Sisters  of  Mercy  had  nursed  him  from  the 
verge  of  the  grave  through  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia following  his  wild  ride  of  a  couple  of 
months  before.  He  was  just  convalescing  when 
the  news  of  how  the  trial  stood  reached  him. 
Intense  grief  was  in  his  heart  as  he  realized 
that  full  success,  such  as  he  had  hoped  and 
worked  for,  was  about  to  fail.  Then  a  thought 
came  to  him  and  he  acted  upon  it,  without  con- 
sideration for  self.  The  prayers  and  pleadings 
of  his  nurses  had  no  weight  with  him,  nor  had 
the  doctor's  threat  that  he  would  lose  his  life  if 
he  undertook  such  a  journey.  A  stronger  mo- 
tive led,  and  he  followed. 

Very  slowly  now  the  little  robber  horse  and 
his  master  were  making  their  way  back  to  civili- 
zation for  the  rest  and  care  they  were  so  much 
in  need  of.  Few  would  recognize  them  for  the 
companions  that  made  that  famous  ride  so  short 
a  time  before.  The  liberated  men,  full  of 
gratitude,  begged  O'Malley  to  accompany  them 


to  their  camp,  which  was  near  his  trail,  and 
promised  him  the  best  of  care,  but  nothing 
would  induce  him  to  accept.  He  avoided  the 
elder  Warrington  as  if  he  were  the  plague. 
The  boy  whose  life  he  had  saved,  however, 
would  not  be  shaken  off,  and  clung  affection- 
ately to  his  rescuer  until  they  came  to  the 
American  camp,  when  O'Malley  insisted  on 
going  on  alone. 

Many  hours  after,  when  he  was  thinking  of 
making  camp  for  the  night,  he  came  upon  a 
man  lying  apparently  dead  on  the  trail,  with  his 
horse  standing  guard  over  him.  On  close  in- 
spection he  found  that  the  man  was  still  alive, 
was  too  sick  to  carry  along  when  they  arrested 
his  partners,  and  for  whom  they  proved  an  alibi 
in  court. 

Pat  O'Malley  was  much  shocked  at  the 
appearance  of  the  young  man  and  gave  him 
what  care  he  could.  He  sprinkled  his  face 
with  water  from  his  canteen  and  made  him 
swallow  a  little  whiskey,  which  revived  him 
after  a  while.  Wrapping  him  up  in  his  own 
blanket,  chafing  his  stiffening  hands,  the  miner 
advised  the  sufferer  not  to  talk  until  he  would 
feel  better.  Then,  making  him  take  some  food, 
he  tried  to  get  young  Ross  to  sleep. 

His  answer  was:  "Listen  to  me,  O'Malley. 
I  can  never  sleep  again.  Do  not  stop  me.  It 
was  I  who  killed  the  Mexican.  My  partner:; 
and  I  went  that  day  to  another  mine  and  after 
traveling  so.ue  distance  I  discovered  that  I  had 
forgotten  my  medicine.  As  we  were  scattered 
a  bit,  shooting  what  game  we  saw,  I  rode  back 
to  camp  unnoticed.  I  was  suffering  greatly 
that  morning,  so  I  took  an  extra  dose  of  medi- 
cine. To  tell  the  truth,  it  was  mostly  morphine. 
Just  as  I  was  starting  again  on  my  journey  I 
saw  the  three  Mexicans  heading  for  our  camp. 
(To  he  concluded) 
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In  presenting  Mrs.  Josiah  Evans  Cowles  of 
Los  Angeles  for  California's  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  the  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs,  the  clubwomen  of  California  are 
true  to  the  traditions  of  their  splendid  State  in 
expressing  loyalty  and  appreciation  for  one  of 
their  own.  There  is  no  State  throughout  our 
magnificent  Union  of  States  which  remains 
truer  to  its  worthy  sons  and  daughters,  adopted 
or  born  within  its  borders,  than  does  Cali- 
fornia. California  has  forever  been  golden  in 
its  soil,  golden  in  its  romance,  golden  in  its 
fruits  and  flowers,  and  golden  in  its  heart's  love 
and  gratitude. 

The  California  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs,  numbering  thirty  thousand  members,  is 
ambitious  to  see  Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker 
succeeded  by  a  California  woman,  who  is  not 
only  generally  beloved  and  respected,  but  who 
is  amply  qualified  by  her  long  experience  in  the 
State  and  General  Federation  work  to  be 
elected  to  this  high  office. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Ebell  Club,  a 
club  of  fifteen  thousand  women,  many  years 
ago,  Mrs.  Cowles  has  been  a  prominent  figure 
in  club  and  social  circles  of  Los  Angeles.  As 
a  charter  member  of  the  club,  she  was  officially 
connected  with  its  growth,  and  was  one  of  the 
ruling  spirits  which  has  moved  it  forward  until 
it  has  attained  the  position  of  being  one  of  the 
foremost  clubs  of  America. 

Mrs.  Cowles  has  held  many  State  offices, 
being  a  past  State  president.  She  has  served 
on  the  Board  of  the  General  Federation  many 
years  and  was  an  officer  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Mrs.  Sarah  Platt-Decker,  and  first 
vice-president  under  Mrs.  Phillip  North  Moore. 

Mrs.  Cowles  is  at  this  time  General  Federa- 
tion Chairman  of  Peace,  in  which  chairman- 
sliip  she  has  gained  prominence  as  being  saga- 
cious, conservative  and  poised. 

The  members  of  the  Special  Committee 
which  has  been  formed  to  further  the  candidacy 
of  Mrs.  Cowles  are:  Mrs.  Edward  De.xter 
Knight,  president  of  the  State  Federation; 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Cable,  president  of  the  Los  An- 
geles District;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Black,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Mrs.  James  W.  Orr,  San  Francisco; 
Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  Roseville;  Mrs. 
Fisher  R.  Clarke,  Stockton;  Mrs.  Percy  S. 
King,  Napa;  Mrs.  A.  B.  Armstrong,  Fow- 
ler; Mrs.  A.  J.  Lawton,  Santa  Ana;  Mrs. 
Lillian  Ray-Palmer,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  Seward 
Simons,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Bartlett, 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Annie  Little  Barry,  Berk- 
eley. 

The  officers  are:  Mrs.  Edward  Dexter 
Knight,  San  Francisco,  State  president  and 
ex-officio;  Mrs.  E.  G.  Denniston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, chairman ;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Cable,  Los  An- 
geles, first  vice-chairman;  Mrs.  O.  Shephard 


Barnaum,  Alhambra,  second  vice-chairman; 
Miss  Jessica  Lee  Briggs,  San  Francisco,  secre- 
tary; Mrs.  Frank  F.  Fredericks,  San  Fran- 
cisco, treasurer. 

The  Alameda  District  Convention 
The  Fifteenth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Alameda  District  of  the  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the 
Lodi  Union  High  School  at  Lodi,  February 
24th,  25th,  26th. 
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The  invitation  to  the  District  was  sent  from 
the  Woman's  Club  of  Lodi  and  the  Club 
made  every  effort  to  insure  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  its  guests.  Mrs.  John  Montgomery 
is  the  capable  and  efficient  chairman  of  the 
local  Board. 

At  the  banquet  and  reception  to  the  State 
officers  on  Thursday  evening,  February  24th,  a 
beautiful  musical  programme  was  arranged  and 
toasts  given  by  a  number  of  State  officers. 
Mrs.  Fisher  R.  Clarke  of  Stockton,  president 
of  the  District,  presided  at  the  banquet  and  at 
the  regular  convention  meetings.  The  subjects 
for  the  banquet  were  "Flashlights,"  by  Mrs. 
Edward  Dexter  Knight,  State  president;  "Yes- 
terdays," Mrs.  James  W.  Orr,  past  State  presi- 
dent; "Milestones,"  Mrs.  Wm.  E.  Colby, 
past  District  president;  "Echoes,"  Miss  Jessica 
Lee  Briggs,  associate  editor  of  "Club  Wo- 
man," closing  with  "Our  Guests,"  Mrs.  Geo. 
L.  Meissner,  president  of  the  Hostess  Club  of 
Lodi. 

There  was  a  full  attendance  of  delegates  at 
the  convention.  The  president,  Mrs.  Clarke, 
placed  the  convention  days  late  in  the  week  so 
that  Saturday  would  be  included  in  order  to 


give  the  school  teachers  connected  with  the  Dis- 
trict Federation  an  opportunity  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

There  were  three-minute  messages  from  the 
club  presidents,  the  special  topics  for  dis- 
cussion being  Education,  Reciprocity  Days 
and  Co-operation. 

The  motto  of  the  District  is,  "To  Be,  Not 
to  Seem." 

San  Francisco  District  Convention 

The  San  Francisco  District  Convention  will 
be  held  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  San  Jose, 
March  29th,  30th  and  31st. 

A  most  enthusiastic  local  board  has  been 
selected  from  the  various  federated  clubs  of 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  already  many  ar- 
rangements are  completed  for  this  gathering. 
March  is  the  time  when  Santa  Clara  county 
usually  celebrates  its  Blossom  Fete,  and  the 
clubwomen  are  most  anxiously  watching  the 
weather,  trusting  that  the  season  will  bring  the 
blossoms  and  the  fete  during  convention  days. 

Mrs.  Percy  S.  King,  president  of  the  Dis- 
trict, says  a  most  attractive  programme  is  being 
arranged,  one  feature  of  which  will  be  devoted 
to  a  special  programme  of  Ina  Coolbrith's 
work.  Miss  Coolbrith  is  president  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  Women's  Press  Association,  one 
of  the  largest  federated  clubs  of  the  district. 
Mrs.  I.  W.  Clayes,  head  of  the  District  De- 
partment of  Literature,  is  chairman  of  the 
Convention  Programme  Committee,  and  Mrs. 
J.  Jury  of  San  Jose  will  assist,  looking  out  for 
the  musical  numbers. 

The  officers  of  the  local  Board  are:  Mrs. 
A.  E.  Osborne,  chairman;  Mrs.  G.  S.  Schu- 
macher, vice-chairman;  Mrs.  A.  A.  Fowler, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

1  he  District  extends  a  most  cordial  greet- 
ing and  invitation  to  all  clubwomen  to  attend, 
assuring  them  of  a  most  interesting  programme, 
and  most  delightful  entertainment. 

California  Club 

When  the  California  Club  drops  civic  affairs 
for  an  afternoon  and  gives  its  attention  to  the 
drama,  it  shows  that  the  members  are  as  active 
in  things  artistic  as  in  things  practical.  Mrs. 
Mina  Gleason  at  the  dramatic  meeting  read 
from  the  play  of  Lady  Gregory,  "Spreading 
the  News,"  and  also  gave  Alice  Brown's 
monologue,  "Her  Letters."  Mrs.  Gleason  in- 
terested and  instructed  her  audience.  She  has 
prepared  many  students  for  the  stage,  and  has 
studied  at  great  length  in  stage  lore. 
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Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Associalion 
The  Saint  Valentine's  Day  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  it 
has  ever  held.  Graced  by  the  presence  of  its 
beloved  president  and  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred members,  the  occasion  was  altogether  a 
success,  the  day  being  one  of  those  radiant 
golden  days  full  of  sunshine  and  the  soft 
sweetness  of  spring.  The  paper  read  by  Abbie 
Gerrish  Jones,  "How  I  Write  My  Songs," 
was  followed  by  several  of  those  songs.  Mrs. 
Richard  Rees,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Neale,  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Steele  Haley  rendered  them  beau- 
tifully, and  with  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Smith  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Becker  at  the  piano,  the  musical 
programme  was  one  of  high  artistic  merit.  Mr. 
Hother  Wismer  gave  several  lovely  violin  solos. 

4:-   -i*  k 

Congress  of  Mothers 

The  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers  is 
a  federation  of  twenty-five  Mothers'  Clubs  and 
Parent-Teacher  Associations  located  through- 
out the  city.  The  work  of  these  clubs  is  the 
furthering  of  all  interests  pertaining  to  child 
welfare,  but  particularly  those  directly  relating 
to  the  home  and  the  school.  Through  the 
federated  strength  and  power  of  the  allied 
clubs  we  have  been  enabled  of  late  to  accom- 
plish several  large  and  vital  pieces  of  public 
welfare  work  for  the  children  of  our  city, 
among  them  being  the  establishment  of  a  free 
dental  clinic  in  the  public  schools.  A  traveling 
dental  chair  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Garfield 
School  the  latter  part  of  February  and  will  be 
taken  from  there  to  schools  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  as  required. 

The  clubs  have  also  contributed  substantial 
financial  support  to  the  Government  School 
Survey  now  in  progress,  and  are  at  present 
vigorously  pushing  the  campaign  for  better  fire 
protection  in  many  of  our  school  buildings,  than 
which  there  is  no  more  crying  need  in  the  com- 
munity. We  are  also  supporting  the  movement 
to  establish  more  social  centers  in  the  school 
houses,  and  more  public  playgrounds  and 
recreational  centers  everywhere,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  these  are  vitally  constructive  agencies 
for  lessening  juvenile  delinquency  and  crime. 

It  is  our  aim  and  purpose  always  to  co- 
operate with  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
principals  and  the  teachers  in  their  work  for 
the  children,  arid  to  lighten  their  labors  in  so 
far  as  possible  by  co-operation  in  the  home. 


Club  Notes  From  Across  the  Ba^ 
A  charming  afternoon  was  spent  by  the 
members  of  the  Tea  Club  at  their  last  meet- 
ing. The  subject  "Wit  and  Humor"  was 
discussed,  Mrs.  Reynolds  reading  from 
Brande  Matthews,  and  finishing  her  talk  with 
"The  Thing  That  Wouldn't"  by  Margaret 
Cameron.  Mrs.  Francis  Graves  read  Jacob's 
"The  Captain's  Boy"  and  Mrs.  George  Plum- 
mer  gave  Ruth  McEmery  Stuart's  "Liz  John- 
sing,"  closing  one  of  the  happy  afternoons  for 
which  this  club  is  noted. 

The  Ebell  Club  of  Oakland  gave  a  Colonial 
dance  and  dinner  on  the  22nd,  gentlemen  be- 
ing invited.  At  their  last  meeting  a  reception 
was  given  in  honor  of  Annie  Laurie,  our  Cali- 
fornia writer. 

^  #  4* 
Members  of  the  Adelphian  Club  who  havd 
been  sewing  for  the  war  sufferers  in  Europe  are 
to  send  the  result  of  their  labors  to  the  war 
zone  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  after 
which  they  will  continue  their  work  for  the 
poor  of  Alameda.  This  branch  of  work  is 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Teller  of  the  Civic 
Section. 

"New  Ideals  in  Education"  was  the  subject 
of  Prof.  Phillip  Boone's  lecture  before  the 
Adelphians  at  the  last  meeting.  Mrs.  Gerald 
Anthony  gave  a  group  of  songs  in  her  usual 
finished  and  delightful  manner. 

The  Oakland  Club  seems  to  be  giving  itself 
over  to  music  this  ntonth.  The  afternoon  when 
the  programme  was  arranged  by  Mrs.  Frank 
M.  Jones  was  one  of  rare  enjoyment,  and 
those  present  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  sev- 
eral solos  by  that  gifted  soprano  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Augustes,  who  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H. 
C.  Ingram.  The  readings  by  Mrs.  Monte  Kel- 
ley  Pond  were  received  with  great  enthusiasm. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McDonald  acted  as  chairman  at 
the  luncheon  last  week  and  on  this  occasion 
another  delightful  musical  programme  was 
given. 

# 

A^avp  League 
The  San  Francisco  Branch  of  the  woman's 
section  of  the  Navy  League  held  a  meeting  at 
the  Fairmont  Hotel  under  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Frederick  Colburn,  regent  of  the  local  chapter. 

4* 

The  Spring  Valley  Mothers'  Club 
This  club  is  doing  earnest  work,  and  the 
meetings  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  school 
are  well  attended,  showing  constantly  increased 
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interest  and  effort.  The  programme  that  is 
now  being  outlined  for  social  center  work  will 
be  given  to  our  readers  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 
Spring  Valley  will  be  among  the  first  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  den- 
tal clinic  department  of  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
gress of  Mothers. 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Baldwin,  chairman  of  the 
education  department  of  the  San  Francisco 
Center  and  secretary  of  school  patronesses,  is 
urging  clubwomen  to  give  their  best  endeavor 
in  the  direction  of  expert  school  survey  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  city.  Mrs.  Baldwin  says 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  knowledge,  just  as  a 
survey  of  land  must  precede  building,  so  in 
cur  educational  system  we  must  survey  the 
local  field. 

'-'^  4* 

Ceme/erp  Beautifying  Association 
The  Cemetery  Beautifying  Association,  at 
its  annual  meeting  held  recently,  reported  that 
the  most  important  work  accomplished  during 
the  year  was  the  passing  of  the  Pioneer  bill, 
known  as  the  Finn  bill  No.  54,  which  re- 
pealed the  law  giving  power  to  supervisors  to 
remove  cemeteries  without  consulting  the  peo- 
ple. Now  the  Association  is  working  in  the 
line  of  passing  the  cemeteries  to  the  City  as 
memorial  parks.  The  following  officers  and 
directors  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Mme.  Louise  A.  Garbier,  president;  Mrs. 
Henrietta  Byrne,  first  vice-president;  Mrs.  E. 
K.  Stevenot,  second  vice-president;  Miss  Eta- 
wah  W.  Donnellan,  secretary;  Mrs.  Richard 

E.  White,  treasurer.     Directors,  Messrs.  Wm. 

F.  Cashman,  Wm.  Hoff  Cook,  Frederick  Ely, 
Dr.  Geo.  K.  Frinck,  H.  W.  Hutton,  Theo- 
dore Johnson,  Chas.  G.  Minifie,  Thomas  G. 
Riley,  G.  C.  Sargent,  Francis  J.  Sullivan, 
Geo.  E.  Terry,  Sydney  Van  Wyck;  Mes- 
dames  Genevieve  Baker,  Mary  Gamage,  F. 
Harney,  Romie  E.  Hutchinson,  C.  A.  Kinniff, 
James  Ellis  Tucker;  Misses  Sarah  C.  Bur- 
nett, M.  Fay  Coughlin,  Leonore  Crondace.> 

4*    ^  'I* 

European  Tourist:  I  tell  you  one  thing, 
A.merica  is  far  behind  Europe  in  watering 
places. 

Yankee:  So? 

European  Tourist:  It  is.  England  has  her 
Bath.  France  has  her  Aix  les  Bains.  Germany 
has  her  Baden  Baden.  Now  what's  the 
United  States  got? 

Yankee:  Saturday  night! 

— Chaparial. 

i-i^ 

Of  all  excuses  this  is  the  most  forbid:  "I 
did  the  thing  because  the  others  did." 

— Youth's  Companion. 

Count  that  day  lost  whose  low-descending 
sun  views  from  thy  hand  no  German  insult 
sprung.  — Life. 
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Ever\^rv Oman's  Club 
The  purpose  of  which  is  to  unite  the  enter- 
prise and  influence  of  its  members  for  mutual 
benefit. 

The  position  of  woman  as  a  constructive 
factor  in  the  larger  affairs  of  the  world  never 
was  more  secure  than  it  is  today.  This  is 
more  especially  true  in  California,  where  com- 
plete enfranchisement  has  been  given  to  wo- 
man and  her  equality  in  all  things  fully  recog- 
nized. Much  is  expected,  and  required  of  her. 
While  it  is  accepted  that  she  is  now  amply 
qualified  to  discharge  her  obligations  to  the 
community,  it  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  Every- 
woman's  Club  to  promote  woman's  further  de- 
velopment and  improvement.  It  is  the  hope  nf 
Everywoman's  Club  to  accomplish  this  by  cul- 
tivating the  practical  element,  helping  v/omen 
to  help  themselves  and  to  help  each  other. 

Everywoman's  Club  was  founded  in  Sep- 
tember, 1915,  by  a  coterie  of  sincere,  enthus- 
iastic women,  who,  realizing  their  responsi- 
bilities to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth, 
set  out  to  improve  and  perfect  themselves  in 
the  discharge  of  those  responsibilities. 

Their  purpose,  more  particularly,  was  to  ac- 
quire a  training  in  self  help,  and  this  they  wise- 
ly determined  to  accomplish  by  merging  their 
talents,  influence  and  enterprise,  each  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  others. 

How  wonderfully  well  they  have  succeeded 
is  shown  by  the  phenomenal  strength  developed 
within  their  organization  in  this  very  brief  time. 

The  plans  for  Everywoman's  Club  were 
carefully  laid  and  its  several  departments  are 
now  prospering  beyond  their  brightest  expecta- 
tions. 

The  Commercial  Service  Department  is  de- 
voted to  the  securing  of  employment  for  mem- 


bers of  the  Club,  in  commercial  lines. 

The  Real  Estate  Department  is  a  feature 
which  enables  and  assists  the  members  to  buy 
and  sell  real  estate,  under  the  guidance  of 
capable  experts. 

The  Colony  Department,  perhaps  the  most 
enterprising  and  far-reaching  feature  thus  far 
attempted,  is  a  flattering  testimonial  to  the  spir- 
it and  practical  ability  of  the  members  and 
founders  of  Everywoman's  Club. 

The  Club  is  now  preparing  and  will  soon 
institute  a  Department  of  Music,  Literature 
and  the  Drama;  a  Writers'  Department;  a 
Lunch  Room;  a  Reading  Room,  and  a  Sick 
Fund  for  Members. 

In  evidence  of  the  ability  of  Everywoman's 
Club  to  plan  rather  than  passively  anticipate, 
to  act  and  not  to  theorize,  there  is  now  in  full 
operation  an  actual  colony  of  members,  each 
one  of  whom  is  positive  of  maintaining  herself 
independently  and  in  comfort,   from  the  soil. 

This  colony  is  located  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  productive  garden  spots  in  all 
California — at  Monta  Vista  on  the  Peninsula, 
just  off  the  King's  Highway  (El  Camino 
Real).  A  "Grown-ups'  Wonderland"  in- 
deed, productive  of  all  the  bounties  of  Nature 
— of  fruits  and  flowers,  of  bees,  squabs,  Bel- 
gian hares  and  fowl,  of  all  things  that  bring 
independence  and  content  to  the  woman  who 
has  the  heart  to  help  herself. 

The  famous,  picturesque  Whoo  -  Whoo 
House  that  excited  so  much  favorable  notice  at 
the  Exposition  is  being  moved  to  Monta  Vista, 
where  it  will  be  used  by  the  Colony  for  as- 
sembly gatherings. 

Every  Friday  night  at  eight  o'clock  the 
regular  meetings  of  Everywoman's  Club  are 
held.     An  interesting  lecture  is  given  at  every 
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trying  office.  I  hope  when  the  year  is  over 
that  we  shall  have  among  our  members  many 
of  the  clubs  of  California  as  well  as  the  indi- 
viduals whom  I  have  learned  to  love  and  honor 
during  my  stay  among  you. 

The  Sunday  following  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  a  most  interesting  drawing  room  meet- 
ing was  arranged  by  Mrs.  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond in  honor  of  the  National  and  the  Inter- 
national Council  in  the  home  of  ex-Governor 
Hamlin  of  Massachusetts,  now  president  of  the 
Board  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  The 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond;  among  the  speakers  were  Lord  and 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Mrs.  Philip  Moore,  M--.  Hal 
Flood,  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  House  of  Representatives;  Sena- 
tor Thomas  of  Colorado,  and  a  number  of 
other  representative  men.  All  of  these  ex- 
pressed themselves  as  much  impressed  with  the 


dignity  and  value  of  the  National  and  Inter- 
national Councils,  Mr.  Hal  Flood  being  par- 
ticularly emphatic  in  his  testimony  of  the  value 
of  the  service  we  could  render  the  various 
countries  in  solving  International  problems. 

On  Monday  night  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen 
and  Mrs.  Sanford  were  the  guests  of  honor  of 
the  City  of  Alexandria  at  a  public  meeting, 
followed  by  a  reception  tendered  them  by  me 
at  my  home.  The  Crannies. 

The  delegates  to  the  Council  meeting  from 
California  were  Mary  T.  Gammage  of  San 
Francisco  and  Mrs.  Alonzo  Miller  of  Long 
Beach,  both  of  whom  added  much  to  the 
meeting.  Mrs.  Miller's  charming  daughter 
acted  as  one  of  the  pages. 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 

Kate  Waller  Barrett, 

President. 


A  Scene  on  the  Road  to  Everywoman's  Club 

meeting.  None  but  the  most  famous  and  fin- 
ished lecturers  are  ever  heard,  and  the  subjects 
discussed  are  usually  illustrated  by  stereopticon 
and  moving  pictures,  and  selected  to  thoroughly 
please  every  woman  in  every  walk  of  life. 
These  lectures  are  followed  by  a  social  hour 
when  tea  is  served  and  a  delightful  exchange 
of  comradeship  ensues. 

Gentlemen  are  cordially  invited  to  attend 
these  meetings. 

In  the  near  future  "Everywoman's  Club" 
will  develop  a  department  of  health,  sanitation, 
etc.,  and  it  is  expected  that  some  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  will  give  illustrated  lectures 
before  the  Club  on  these  subjects.  It  is 
planned  to  begin  this  department  with  an 
illustrated  lecture  on  dentistry. 

At  the  general  assembly  meeting  at  the 
Club's  headquarters,  57  Post  St.,  Mr.  Thos. 
Hayden  spoke  on  the  community  property  law 
and  other  laws  pertaining  to  woman. 
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The  last  log  is  blazing  in  the  old  fireplace. 
A  gentle  restful  warmth  creeps  through  my 
being,  and  as  the  broad  sheet  of  flame  leaps 
up  the  chimney  my  thoughts  fly  back  to  the 
long  twilight  hours  of  the  past,  when  my 
children  sought  their  special  places  on  the 
floor  circling  around  my  feet  to  hunt  for  the 
lire  fairies  living  in  this  same  old  chimney.  They 
always  felt  mother's  fairies  were  larger,  braver, 
flew  up  the  chimney  with  more  daring,  and  the 
fire  caves  that  mother  found  were  fuller  of  the 
black  spots  that  usually  developed  into  the 
most  interesting  secret  chambers,  and  always 
called  for  a  story. 

The  cry  "Mother,  look  quick,  the  roof  is 
falling,"  as  some  piece  of  cinder  falls,  rings 
through  my  ears  as  though  just  uttered  and 
for  the  moment  time  has  stopped  and  allowed 
me  to  turn  and  listen  to  the  echoes  of  the  past 
to  the  days  when  no  joy  was  a  complete  joy 
unless  mother  was  a  part  of  it. 

Time  stopping  allowed  me  to  see  again  those 
days.  Now  the  mother  nest  is  empty,  and 
one  by  one  the  birdlings  have  flown,  first 
Betty,  then  Will,  then  later  Jim  and  Anne,  left 
the  old  home  to  begin  anew  their  own  young 
lives. 

The  sputtering  of  the  big  log  as  it  breaks 
and  sends  forth  a  shower  of  sparks  startles  me 
— the  sparks  illumine  the  room,  but  the  cor- 
responding shadows  depress  me  and  again  the 
cry,  "Mother,  look  quick  the  roof  is  falling," 
rings  through  my  ears.  How  full  the  flame  is 
of  the  memories  on  which  mother  lives! 

Did  I  say  lives?  No,  exists,  I  could  not 
say  lives,  for  time  is  no  more  kind  to  mem- 
ories than  it  is  to  life  and  the  vital  spark  is 
fading;  they  fail  to  fill  the  heart  with  life's 
last  completeness. 

1  he  fire  caves  take  shape,  how  like  the 
stately  home  of  Betty,  my  eyes  look  within  and 
visions  of  the  little  family  bring  joy  and  pain. 
Other  eyes  than  mine  turn  to  the  call,  "Moth- 
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er,  look  quick,  the  roof  is  falling."  I  may 
be  a  part,  but  not  a  necessity  to  the  little 
group,  other  interests  live  of  which  I  am  not  a 
necessity  in  the  shadows  of  the  httle  homes  that 
grow  and  crumble  in  the  embers.  It  is  life's 
way.  I  could  not  wish  it  different.  They  are 
beginning  their  work,  I  have  finished  mine. 
They  are  making  their  homes,  mine  in  the  mak- 
ing for  so  many  years,  is  finished.  The  shadows 
creep  closer  and  a  sense  of  loneliness  takes 
possession  of  me  yet  this  is  but  one  of  many 
evenings  when  my  life  is  lived  in  the  past. 

My  thoughts  leap  to  the  morrow  and  the 
daily  repetition  of  a  programme  thirty  years 
old  confronts  me,  I  feel  I  am  a  machine,  I 
realize  it,  it  has  grown  distasteful  to  me;  I 
want  to  feel  some  vital  interest,  some  thing 
to  keep  me  alive.  The  end  of  the  unburnt  log 
has  fallen  on  live  coals  and  again  the  fairy 
flames  leap  up  the  chimney  and  seem  to  bring 
new  life  to  my  thoughts.  All  my  old  ambi- 
tions, things  born  in  the  heart  of  a  girl  and 
pushed  aside  first  by  marriage  then  by  mother- 
hood rush  through  my  brain  and  I  ask  myself 
why  not  ? 

Present  conditions  are  not  happy.  Why 
should  I  not  change  them?  I  see  no  future  in 
this  house  of  memories  for  a  woman  of  fifty, 
strong,  alert,  lonely,  except  to  keep  it  for  an 
occasional  playground  for  grandchildren. 

Is  it  worth  while?  Can  such  a  life  of  un- 
completeness  do  my  family  any  good?  Am  I 
an  integral  part  of  the  old  house  (it  is  not 
home,  for  the  vital  part  of  the  life  has  gone). 
Can  I  not  be  separated  from  it?  Must  I  live 
here  alone,  stagnate,  suffer,  hunger?  My  soul 
cries  out  in  rebellion.  No! 

I  feel  I  have  a  new  life  before  me  just 
as  vital,  just  as  earnest  as  the  one  passed  from 
me  and  one  of  equal  possibilities,  one  I  have 
no  right  to  shirk,  one  that  will  keep  me  apace 


with  my  children,  one  for  which  my  other 
life  has  fitted  and  made  me  ready.  The  old 
oak  needs  more  nourishment  and  sunshine  than 
the  young  tree.  Its  protective  shade  is  farther 
reaching.  It  has  learned  to  stand  alone,  but 
how  can  it  learn  to  best  preserve  its  strength 
and  beauty  of  foliage?  By  stretching  its  arms 
to  the  sun  and  drinking  deeply.  Will  my 
children  understand,  can  they  realize  that 
mother  too  has  her  unfinished  life  to  fill  and 
round  out,  that  her  life  is  in  the  eternal  present, 
not  in  the  past,  will  they  know? 

Probably  not,  but  I  know  I  am  as  keenly 
alive  now  as  in  the  past  to  those  responsibilities. 

I  want  to  know,  I  want  to  see,  I  have  learn- 
ed how,  and  I  want  to  live.  I  want  to  estab- 
lish a  new  self,  one  arising  from  the  past,  one 
tempered  by  the  glory  of  motherhood,  the  pa- 
tience grown  by  the  rearing  of  children,  the 
sympathy  learned  as  a  wife;  I  would  broaden 
my  knowledge  by  study,  my  companionship 
by  friends,  so  I  may  give  to  the  world  wise- 
ly. I  want  to  be  myself,  to  occupy  my  own 
position,  not  to  be  a  reflection,  and  when  the 
cry  comes — "Mother  look  quick,  the  roof  is 
falling,"  my  right  hand  will  be  strong  and 
steady  to  help. 

IT  IS  SO  PUZZLING 
"What's  he  noted  for?" 
"He  is  either  a  literary  man  or  a  magazine 
writer.    I  can't  remember  which." 

—Life. 
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an  idiot  and  sickly.  For  ten  months,  or  until 
the  infant  died,  this  poor  girl  was  the  most  de- 
voted of  mothers,  spending  all  the  wages  due 
her  on  entermg  the  home — the  sum  was  $16 — 
on  her  imbecile  offspring.  During  this  time, 
a  woman  of  wealth  offered  to  the  home  the 
baby  belongings  of  a  child  she  had  lost,  and 
one  of  the  girl  mothers  was  sent  after  the 
things.  She  brought  them  back  in  two  suit 
cases,  and  in  dividing  them  her  first  act  was  to 
select  for  the  little  imbecile  the  handsomest  gift 
of  all,  a  silver  toilet  set  and  rattle  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl. 

A  pathetic  reminder  of  the  early  days  of  the 
mission  in  San  Francisco  was  a  call  the  other 
day  from  a  young  man  whose  mother  was  one 
of  the  first  to  find  shelter  in  the  home.  Those 
were  merciless  days,  when  the  scornful  finger 
of  the  narrow-minded  and  uncharitable  pointed 
pitilessly  at  such  as  these  homes  shelter.  Girls 
then  parted  with  the  babies  born  in  sorrow  and 
in  pain,  and  this  young  man  was  given  shortly 
after  birth  for  adoption  by  foster  parents,  who 
did  well  by  him.  The  mother  left  baby  and 
the  home,  never  to  come  back,  and  today  the 
young  man,  in  possession  of  what  little  there 
was  to  tell  of  his  origin,  and  having  set  up  a 
menage  of  his  own  with  his  young  bride,  is 
seeking  everywhere  the  mother  who  bore  him, 
longing  to  give  her  a  home  and  comfort,  run- 
ning down  every  clue,  but  thus  far  without 
avail.  Thanks  to  the  broader  sentiment  today 
with  reference  to  offenders  of  the  type  found  in 
the  Florence  Crittenton  missions,  there  are  likely 
to  be  few  such  cases  of  separation  of  mother 
and  child  in  the  future. 

The  work  of  the  San  Francisco  mission  has 
recently  received  fresh  impetus  through  the 
election  of  a  new  board  of  managers,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  as 
honorary  president,  and  Mrs.   Charles  Spinks 


as  president.  Heretofore  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  National  organization  to  come  to  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  home,  but  it  is  the 
aim  of  the  president  and  the  new  board  mem- 
bers to  secure  directly  from  the  charitably  in- 
clined of  San  Francisco,  by  subscription,  the 
funds  necessary  to  run  the  local  institution. 
These  women  are  the  more  encouraged  by  the 
example  of  Mr.  O.  T.  Johnson  of  Los  An- 
geles, who  came  so  nobly  to  the  rescue  there 
with  $60,000  for  the  Los  Angeles  home,  for 
they  are  firm  believers  in  the  old  adage,  "what 
has  been  done,  can  be  done." 

Mrs.  Spinks,  as  the  state  president  of  the 
home,  is  most  active  in  her  work,  devoting 
much  of  her  time  to  addressing  the  clubs 
and  women's  boards  around  the  bay,  in  the 
interest  of  the  young  girls  who  are  the  wards 
of  the  home.  Certainly  the  world  of  women 
is  growing  broader  and  richer  in  humane  inter- 
est every  day,  when  a  young  matron,  only 
a  few  years  graduated  from  the  University  of 
California,  the  mother  of  two  lovely  chil- 
dren, can  put  so  much  heart  and  soul  into 
building  up  a  future  for  unfortunate  girls. 

Another  lady  who  is  devoted  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  protection  for  the  friendless  ones 
is  Mrs.  Peter  Hamilton,  now  chairman  of 
Department  of  Philanthropy  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco District  of  California  Woman's  Clubs. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  and  has 
organized  a  Matine  County  Circle  of  which 
she  is  chairman,  and  which  are  accomplishing 
good  work. 

A  group  of  women  in  Oakland  have  organ- 
ized a  Florence  Crittenton  Dramatic  Circle, 
which  is  made  up  of  very  excellent  talent. 
Of  this  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boyer  is  president  and 
Mrs.  Georgia  Gutchess  gives  of  her  talents 
and  of  her  time.  Both  ladies  are  promi- 
nent and  generous. 
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There  is  still  another  feature.  In  central 
California  all  roads  lead  to  San  Francisco  just 
as  all  eyes  turned  westward  focus  on  the  City 
by  the  Golden  Gate.  To  make  it  an  all-road 
trip  all  vehicular  travel  must  go  "up  the  pe- 
ninsula," an  immeasurable  advantage  to  San 
Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  San  Mateo 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  best 
paved  counties,  if  not  the  best  paved,  in  the 
United  States,  but  it  is  still  prouder  of  the  fact 
that  its  roads  are  an  important  part  of  the  great 
system  of  California  highways  upon  which  the 
State  is  spending  nearly  twenty  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  romantic  history  of  California  has  lent 
to  the  good  roads  movement  a  peculiar  interest. 
Two  hundred  years  ago  Franciscan  Friars,  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  the  indomitable 
Junipera  Serra,  started  their  cross  bearing 
march  from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco, 
establishing  missions  on  the  way.  Where 
their  sandalled  and  oft  times  bleeding  feet  trod 
two  centuries  ago  is  now  a  broad  ribbon  of 
asphalt,  the  State  of  California's  tribute  to  the 
courage  of  the  men  who,  despite  hardships  and 
untold  sufferings,  placed  the  seal  of  Christian- 
ity and  planted  the  seed  of  progress  in  the  land 
washed  by  the  Pacific.  El  Camino  Real  "the 
king's  highway"  is  the  name  given  by  the  State 
to  what  was  known  as  "the  path  of  the 
padres."  It  traverses  San  Mateo  county,  and 
from  it  radiate  all  the  roads  which  have  given 
to  the  peninsula  the  distinction  of  being  the 
best  paved  district  in  a  state  of  good  roads. 


Owing  to  the  increased  number  of 
visitors,  I  have  moved  to  larger  quarters 
and  opened  a  Studio  connected  with  a 
gallery  at  910  O'Farrell  Street,  which 
will  be  open  every  day  to  visitors  from 
2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  and  Sundays  by 
special  appointment.  All  are  welcome. 

M.  VALENCIA. 
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OWNERS  of  lots  in  San  Francisco  and  down  the  peninsula,  do  you  know  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  new  homes  and  the  demand  is  still  increasing?  Why  not  improve  that 
vacant  lot?  We  draw  your  plans,  install  your  own  ideas  in  the  building,  do  your 
work  and  take  a  first  mortgage  with  3^^  years  to  run  at  6  per  cent.  Can  you  beat 
it?  Or  we  will  take  over  your  lots,  pay  you  10  per  cent  cash  and  1  per  cent  per 
month;  owner  assumes  second  mortgage. 
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Buys  a  "Little 
(Santa  Clara). 


Section"  in   the  Valley   of  "Heart's  Delight" 


A  little  land  in  "full  bearing"  and  a  (ure  living  may  be  your*.  Located  at  the  junction  of  three  railroads, 
two  rapid  transit  electric  railway*  and  one  "main  line."  The  most  beautiful  and  productive  land  in  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley. 


No  Interest  -  $  1  so  Per  Week 
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Wise  Statesmen  under- 
stand American  women  are 
better  qualified  to  vote  on 
the  laws  which  govern 
them  than  are  negroes  and 
bootblacks  who  now  enjoy 
that  "privilege." 
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GEORGE  A.  HENSLEY,  Managing  Director 
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To  Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 
Editor  "Everywoman" 

Dear  Mrs.  Francoeur: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce to  you  that  "Every- 
woman" has  been  made  the 
Official  Journal  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Women. 
Our  membership  is  3,000,000. 

With  all  good  wishes,  and 
holding  myself  in  readiness 
to  assist  in  any  way  possible, 
I  am, 

Faithfully  yours,  I.  H.  N., 
Kjo-te  Waller  Barrett, 

M.  D.,  D.Sc.  President 
National  Council  of  Women 

Editor  Everywoman : 

My  Dear  Madam — You  may 
consider  me  a  subscriber  for  life. 
Your  paper  deserves  to  be  taken 
by  every  household  m  the  United 
States.  With  every  good  wish, 
believe  me. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Hugo  Mansfeldt. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
The  Editor  of  Everyivoman: 

My  Dear  Madam — Enclosed 
please  find  two  dollars  for  two 
subscriptions  to  Everywoman, 
the  best  magazine  which  comes 
to  my  reading  table. 

With  most  cordial  wishes  for 
its  future  success,  I  am. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Etta  Powers. 
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MOTHER  AND  CHILD 


On  our  cover  this  month  arc 
the  portraits  of  a  Native  Son 
and  Daughter. 

The  baby,  pet-named  "Sep- 
tember Morn,"  a  Children's 
Hospital  baby,  horn  Sept.  I , 
1914.  Has  the  world  anything 
more  beautiful  to  offer? 

♦ 

TO  OUR  READERS 


Owing  to  the  great  increase 
in  the  prices  of  paper,  printing 
material,  engravings  and  labor 
of  all  kinds,  Everywoman  Com- 
pany feels  the  necessity  of  in- 
creasing the  price  of  the  maga- 
zine from  $1.00  per  year  to 
$1.50,  and  to  15  cents  a  copy. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have, 
in  the  past,  written  us  most  en- 
couraging letters,  and  advising 
an  increase  in  the  subscription 
price,  as  they  very  kindly  in- 
sisted that  it  was  too  low;  but 
we  held  off  until  conditions 
made  it  necessary. 

We  take  this  opportunity  to 
offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  all 
who  have  so  kindly  encouraged 
us,  and  to  all  our  subscribers, 
who  have  really  become  our 
friends,  and  hope  for  their 
further  co-operation  and  pat- 
ronage. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Jeanne  E.  Francoeur,  Editor. 
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HE  Daffodil  sang:  "Darling  of  the  sun 
Am  I,  am  I,  that  wear 
That  wear  his  colors  everywhere." 


The  Violet  pleaded  soff,  in  undf  rtone  : 

"Am  I  less  perfedl  made, 

Or  hidden  in  the  shade 
So  close  and  deep,  that  heaven  may  not  see 

Its  own  fair  hue  in  me?" 


The  Rose  ^ood  up,  full  blown, 
Right  royal  as  a  Queen  upon  her  throne ; 

"Nay,  but  1  reign  alone," 
She  said,  "With  all  hearts  for  my  very  own." 

One  whispered,  with  faint  blush,  not  far  away; 

"I  am  the  eye  of  day. 
And  all  men  love  me;"  and  with  drowsy  sighs, 
A  Lotus,  from  the  ^ill  pond  where  she  lay. 
Breathed,  "I  am  precious  balm  for  weary  eyes." 
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Only  the  fair  field  Lily,  slim  and  tall. 

Spake  not  for  all. 

Spake  not  and  did  not  ^ir, 
Lapsed  in  some  far  and  tender  memory. 

Softly  1  que^ioned  her, 

"And  what  of  thee?" 
And  winds  were  lulled  about  the  bended  head. 
And  the  warm  sunlight  swathed  her  as  in  flame. 

While  the  awed  answer  came, 

"Hath  HE  not  said?" 
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THERE  is  a  fixed  opinion  in  the  minds 
of  most  Americans  that  because 
Americans  have  always  had  a 
friendly  feeling  for  Japan,  it  natur- 
ally follows  that  Japan  entertains  for  us  the 
same  sincere  and  cordial  feeling.  Indeed  this 
idea  is  so  prevalent  in  the  United  States  that 
any  mention  or  forecast  of  hostile  trouble  be- 
tween Japan  and  America  is  received  with 
jeers  and  considered  the  merest  moonshine. 

In  the  March  number  of  Century  there  ap- 
peared a  very  remarkable  article  by  Thomas 
Millard  (the  editor  of  the  China  Press)  called 
"The  Japanese  Menace."  Mr.  Millard's  ar- 
ticle has  called  forth  the  most  biting  criticism 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  many  long 
articles  have  been  written  in  answer  to  his 
assertions.  Mr.  Millard  made  darmg  forecasts 
of  future  trouble  between  our  country  and 
Japan,  and  I  feel  confident  he  wrote  deliber- 
ately with  the  intention  of  saying  things  that 
would  stir  Americans  at  least  into  interest  and 
perhaps  into  learning  a  little  of  the  truth.  The 
writer  of  this  article  has  lived  in  the  East,  as 
Mr.  Millard  has  done,  and  I  believe  that  no 
American  who  has  lived  in  China  or  Japan  and 
kept  his  eyes  open  will  disagree  with  Mr. 
Millard  regarding  his  main  arguments. 

The  truth  is  that  Japan  hates  the  United 
States  with  a  growing  hostility  that  would  be 
an  eye-opener  to  Americans  could  they  be 
brought  to  see  it.  The  main  reasons  for  this 
ill-feeling  are,  first,  the  immigration  question ; 
second,  our  interference  with  Japan's  demands 
upon  China.  While  these  two  points  have 
caused  the  most  feeling,  and  are  the  most  im- 
portant issues  between  the  two  countries,  they 
are  by  no  means  all  that  we  disagree  about. 
We  will  consider  these  main  causes  of  dis- 
putes in  this  paper  and  in  doing  so  we  will  see 
clearly  how  other  questions  of  vital  importance 
to  Japan  are  mixed  up  in  her  present  quarrel 
with  us. 

Take  the  immigration  question.  Japan  holds 
the  opmion  that  she  should  have  the  same 
opportunity  for  emigration  to  America  that 
Italy,  Germany,  Ireland  or  any  other  country 
has.  This  seems  a  reasonable  idea  upon  the 
surface,  but  the  fact  is  that  America  is  our 
country  and  we  have  the  right  to  judge  what 
immigration  we  consider  good  for  the  country 
and  what  immigration  we  consider  bad  for  the 
country.  We  have  found  that  the  great  differ- 
ences in  standards  of  living  between  America 
and  Japan,  that  never  could  be  changed  or 
combined,  would  upset  our  conditions  of  life 
and  labor  earnings.  The  social  and  racial 
characteristics  would  be  an  impossible  factor 
in  one  "melting  pot,"  already  overworked  as 
regards  "melting."    We  have  decided  against 
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Japanese  immigration  and  against  Japanese 
owning  of  land  in  California.  These  are  very 
hard  blows  for  Japan,  who  wishes  more  than 
any  one  thing  a  solid  foothold  in  the  West.' 
She  has  raised  herself  in  a  wonderful  way 
above  the  Eastern  standards  of  commercial  life 
and  she  naturally  looks  for  extension  of  com- 
mercial interests  in  the  West  with  the  United 
States  as  the  logical  goal  of  her  desires  in  that 
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direction.  Our  restrictions  against  her  are  very 
far-reaching  and  go  far  beyond  the  refusal  to 
allow  lower-class  Japanese  the  right  to  labor 
here.  Japan  realizes  this  to  the  full,  and  will 
never  forgive  us. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Hay 
treaty,  which  included  the  "open  door"  policy 
in  China,  Japan  bound  herself  by  that  treaty 
to  respect  the  integrity  of  China,  as  did  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  other  powers. 
As  scon  as  the  war  broke  out  Japan  saw  her 
grand  opportunity  to  make  demands  upon 
China  that  were  a  direct  violation  of  the  "open 
door"  policy.  She  argued  that  Great  Britain 
was  too  busy  to  do  much  or  say  much  and 
that  the  United  States  would  probably  make 
no  more  trouble  than  in  the  case  of  the  stealing 
of  Korea.  She  also  argued  that  even  if  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  did  "meddle" 
regarding  her  ultimatum  to  China,  if  she  gained 
any  one  of  her  demands  she  would  be  just 
that  much  to  the  good  and  could  return  to  the 
attack  later  with  other  demands.  As  the 
world  knows  now,  both  Great  Britain  and 
America  did  object  and  m  such  certain  manner 
that  Japan  withdrew  the  more  impertinent  and 
outrageous  of  her  demands.  But,  just  as  she 
figured  in  the  beginning,  she  has  gained,  for  the 
time  being,  several  very  important  concessions. 
I  say  "for  the  time  being,"  for  Japan  knows 
well  that  when  this  war  is  over  there  will  be  a 


reckoning  between  herself  and  Great  Britain, 
and  she  IfnoWs  Ti>hen  that  day  comes  the  United 
States  rvill  stand  fast  Tvith  Great  Britain  for 
the  continued  integrity  of  China  and  the  open- 
door  policy.  This  fad  is  the  second  great 
reason  for  Japan's  hatred  to  us.  Promises  and 
treaties  mean  nothing  whatever  to  Japan  if  they 
block  her  ambition.  We  all  remember  that  at 
the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  war  Japan  de- 
clared she  was  at  war  for  three  reasons — to 
keep  the  integrity  of  China,  to  champion  the 
"open  door"  policy  in  Manchuria  and  to  pro- 
tect the  freedom  of  Korea.  And  the  world 
believed  Japan,  or  at  least  appeared  to  believe 
her.  What  are  conditions  today?  Japan  has 
stolen  Korea  bodily ;  shut  and  locked  the  "open 
door"  in  Manchuria,  and  is  doing  her  level  best 
to  make  China  become  completely  vassal  to 
herself. 

Yet  people  will  go  on  believing  in  the  pleas- 
ant and  friendly  "official"  statements  of  Japan. 
But  Japan  knows  that  she  is  not  fooling  Eng- 
land. She  does  not  expect  the  Anglo-Japanese 
alliance  to  last  after  the  war.  She  has  had 
many  proofs  of  England's  distrust  during  this 
war.  When  she  took  Tsing-Tau  she  was  not 
allowed  to  go  alone.  Great  Britain  sent  a 
force  with  the  Japanese  expedition,  so  that 
when  the  war  ends.  Great  Britain  will  have 
something  to  say  about  the  final  disposal  of 
Tsing-Tau.  Again,  each  time  Japan  has 
offered  to  send  troops  to  take  part  with  the 
allies,  she  has  been  refused,  because  Great 
Britain  and  France  understand  well  that  the 
price  for  her  services  would  be  her  own  sweet 
will  in  China.  Now  all  this  may  not  seem  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  United  States  and 
Japan's  ill-feeling  toward  us,  but  on  the  con- 
trary it  is  all  quite  relevant.  The  United 
States  no  longer  holds  the  position  of  an  iso- 
lated nation.  There  is  no  treaty  or  alliance 
that  can  be  made  now  or  in  the  future  that 
will  not  interest  us  and  touch  our  own  affairs 
more  or  less  vitally.  It  is  said  by  those  who 
know  that  Japan  is  even  now  making  overtures 
to  Russia.  If  Russia  could  make  any  alliance 
with  Japan  regarding  China,  it  would  be  to  her 
interest  to  do  so.  Whether  she  would  do  so  in 
the  face  of  England's  displeasure,  is  another 
question.  But  when  the  war  ends  and  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  cast  up  accounts,  America 
cannot  stand  aside.  No  one  knows  this  better 
than  Japan. 

Japan  is  the  ardent  admirer  of  Germany. 
In  every  Japanese  newspaper  leading  editorials 
laud  the  wonderful  efficiency,  foresight  and 
valor  of  the  Germans.  With  the  Japanese  to 
admire  is  to  imitate.  Japan  is  first,  last  and 
always  military.  Her  soldiers  are  absolutely 
devoted.     Loss  of  life  for  country  is  but  a 
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r//£  ac/ion  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  in  denying  the  use  of  the  Auditorium  at  the  Civic  Center  for  a  season 
of  grand  opera  at  popular  prices,  and  the  uses  to  rvhich  the  Auditorium  has  been  put,  in  the  main,  since  its  acquisition  fcp  the 
ci/p,  present,  in  the  cpes  of  EvERYWOMAN,  occasion  for  a  concerted  movement  bv  the  club  rvomen  of  the  city  to  rescue  this  great 
public  utility  from  threatening  dangers.  The  article  that  folloivs  gives  the  unpublished  story  of  the  maneuvering  to  defeat  the  grand 
opera  proposition,  and  points  out  what  should  be  done  to  avert  U'orse  things. 


NO  single  feature  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  held  out  larger 
promise  than  the  Auditorium  at  the 
Civic  Center.  When  the  great 
show  place  at  Harbor  View  came  out  of  the 
minds  of  its  creators,  the  single  thought  not  in 
consonance  with  the  unstinted  admiration  given 
the  conception  was  the  reflection  that  it  was 
evanescent;  that  on  the  morrow  of  the  exposi- 
tion year  all  this  beauty,  all  this  splendor, 
would  vanish.  It  seemed,  and  it  was,  a  pity 
that  such  a  wealth  of  talent  and  money  should 
be  poured  out  on  such  a  transitory  thing. 

We  consoled  ourselves  in  divers  ways.  There 
was  pride  in  a  great  thing  done  by  the  com- 
munity ;  there  was  faith  that  better  citizenship 
would  flow  from  so  much  accomplishment. 
The  artist  was  interested  in  the  cultivation  of 
public  taste;  the  educator  in  the  dissemination 
of  knowledge;  the  business  man  in  the  enhanced 
prosperity  of  the  city  and  the  state. 

It  was  agreed  that  such  fruits  would  warrant 
the  effort.  But  something  more  was  asked. 
There  was  an  insistent  demand  for  a  perma- 
nent memorial  of  the  great  fete — something 
more  concrete  than  artistic  aspirations,  some- 
thing more  tangible  than  information,  some- 
thing less  fleeting  than  money  in  hand. 

Various  were  the  suggestions  made,  but  in 
the  end  we  got  the  Civic  Auditorium.  Here, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  was  reared  a 
structure  that  for  generations  should  commem- 
orate the  great  event  of  1915. 

Quick  as  the  public  is,  at  times,  to  forget 
the  things  that  concern  it  most,  it  cannot  have 
forgotten  the  splendid  promises  made  as  to  the 
Auditorium  when  the  intention  of  the  Exposi- 
tion directors  to  build  it  was  announced.  If  it 
were  worth  while,  a  thousand  testimonies  might 
be  adduced,  in  the  shape  of  editorials  and 
special  articles  in  the  press,  and  of  speeches  by 
men  of  affairs,  of  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  the  public  of  San  Francisco  through 
the  having  of  a  great  meeting  place  wherein 
the  people  might  gather  to  hear  the  thoughts  of 
the  best  rostrum  men  and  women  of  the  land ; 
the  music  of  the  most  accomplished  artists  and 
the  best  trained  bands  and  orchestras,  perchance 
the  art  of  the  world's  best  players.  And  all 
this  at  so  modest  a  price  that  even  the  poorest 
might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

In  no  quarter  was  this  promise  held  forth 
with  such  enchanting  fervor  as  in  the  editorial 


sanctums  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies.  The 
columns  of  these  dailies  fairly  glowed.  The 
publishers  spoke,  and  the  editors  wrote,  in  a 
vein  of  enthusiasm,  holding  that  if  nothing  else 
good  came  of  the  big  fair,  the  Auditorium 
would  remain  to  bless  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— would  remain,  not  an  inert  monument  of 
stone  and  brick  to  commemorate  a  great  event, 
but  a  living  thing  in  the  multifarious  uses  that 
might  be  made  of  it. 

And  now,  with  the  plaster  scarcely  dry  on 
its  walls,  with  the  promise  still  a  vivid  memory 
in  our  minds,  a  policy  has  been  adopted,  or 
will  be  adopted  unless  there  is  efficient  protest 
by  the  public,  by  the  men  who  have  the  dis- 
position of  this  great  public  building  in  their 
keeping,  of  denying  its  use  save  on  exceptional 
occasions,  and  for  purposes  that  will  serve  no 
public  end. 

The  danger  which  Everyrvoman  foresees — 
the  denial  of  benefits  which  the  community  was 
led  to  expect  and  for  which  it  lavishly  expended 
its  money  and  its  credit — was  indicated  in  a 
matter  that,  considered  by  itself,  was  of  little 
moment  save  to  the  individuals  concerned,  but 
which  shows  a  point  of  view  that  is  certain  to 
lead  to  the  results  feared — all  the  more  certain 
because  that  point  of  view  has  been  arrived  at 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  of  sinister  influ- 
ences, the  exposure  of  which  at  this  time  may 
serve  a  public  end. 

The  matter  Everyivoman  has  reference  to 
was  the  application  of  Signor  Pasquali  to  give 
a  season  of  grand  opera  in  the  Auditorium  at 
popular  prices.  He  offered  to  indemnify  the 
city  against  any  possible  loss,  and  the  commit- 
tee of  the  board  of  supervisors  charged  with 
the  control  of  the  Auditorium  reported  to  the 
board  in  favor  of  granting  the  application.  A 
public  hearing  before  the  board  followed.  The 
Pasquali  proposition  was  indorsed  by  at  least 
one  civic  organization,  the  New  Era  League, 
and  representatives  of  the  Labor  Council  gave 
it  their  favor.  Against  it  there  appeared  agents 
of  the  Theatrical  Managers*  Association.  The 
representations  of  these  last  mentioned  gentle- 
men were  sufficient  to  kill  the  proposal.  It 
was  indefinitely  postponed. 

T  hose  among  the  public  who  had  opportun- 
ity to  weigh  the  arguments  made  by  the  theat- 
rical managers  might  well  have  been  amazed 
that  contentions  of  so  little  merit  should  have 
been  so  effective.     Those  who  were  aware  of 


all  the  facts  had  no  occasion  for  wonder.  For 
it  was  common  knowledge  at  the  City  Hall 
that  the  proposition  of  Signor  Pasquali,  and, 
by  inference,  all  similar  proposals,  was  doomed 
to  defeat  before  its  consideration  by  the  board. 
The  public  meeting,  the  hearing  given  the  pro- 
tagonists and  the  antagonists  of  the  scheme,  was 
a  blind.  Fhe  matter  had  been  settled  through 
another  agency,  and  advantage,  or  disadvantage, 
to  the  community  counted  not  at  all. 

To  whom  does  the  public  of  San  Francisco 
owe  this  disservice?  Why,  to  no  less  an  agency 
than  the  associated  publishers  of  San  Francisco 
— those  same  publishers  who,  a  short  year  ago, 
were  so  full  of  the  promises  of  the  great  Audi- 
torium. 

Let  us  reconstitute,  as  the  French  say,  the 
incident. 

The  word  goes  abroad  that  Signor  Pasquali 
has  petitioned  the  supervisors  for  the  use  of  the 
Auditorium  for  a  season  of  opera  at  popular 
prices.  Immediately  there  is  commotion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  theatrical  promoters.  If  this 
enterprise  of  Pasquali  is  not  frowned  upon, 
who  can  tell  what  will  happen  next?  If  success 
should  attend  his  effort,  he  will  have  imitators, 
not  only  in  the  line  of  music,  but  perhaps  in 
theatricals,  and  more  likely  in  moving  pictures. 
It  must  be  driven  home  that  the  city  has  no 
right  to  enter  into  competition  with  men  who 
have  invested  over  "twenty  millions"  in  the 
business  of  amusing  the  people  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  must  be  pointed  out  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  comply  with  the  fire  ordi- 
nances governing  places  of  amusement. 

However,  this  is  but  the  beating  of  the  tom- 
toms. We  must,  say  the  theatrical  managers, 
make  a  showing  before  the  board,  and  these 
things  will  serve  our  purpose.  The  real  work 
must  be  done  in  a  corner,  through  an  agency 
that  will  command  respect  at  the  City  Hall. 

The  managers  had  that  agency  at  their  hand. 
A  committee  of  them  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  newspaper  publishers  of  the  city.  It 
was  to  be  pointed  out  to  these  publishers  that, 
as  advertisers,  the  theatrical  enterprises  of  the 
city  contributed  large  sums  to  the  upkeep  of 
the  various  San  Francisco  publications,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  continue  these 
contributions  unless  they  were  protected  against 
the  sort  of  competition  proposed  in  the  Pasquali 
scheme. 
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It  was  not  necessary  to  labor  the  point.  The 
publishers  saw  it  at  once.  They  were  noi,  il 
is  true,  afraid  of  the  theatrical  men,  for  com- 
mercialized theatricals  cannot  get  along  without 
publicity,  and  as  between  doing  an  unpopular 
thing  and  throwing  the  theatrical  men  over- 
board, the  publishers  would  not  hesitate  a 
moment.  But,  as  it  happened,  there  was  no 
particular  public  movement  for  the  utilization 
of  the  Auditorium,  and  such  as  there  was  could 
be  ignored  without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  newspaper  owners.  So,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  newspapers  would  not  lend  their  support  to 
the  proposal  made  by  Signor  Pasquali.  Their 
news  writers  would  give  prominence  to  the  argu- 
ments against  it,  and  the  arguments  in  its  behalf 
would  be  minimized  or  overlooked.  More  im- 
portant than  all,  the  information  would  be 
conveyed  to  the  supervisors  that  the  newspaper 
managements  approved  of  the  contentions  of  the 
theatrical  managers,  and  would  appieciate  ac- 
tion by  the  supervisors  sustaining  fhosc  conlen- 
tions. 

The  thing  is  done.  The  board  of  supervisors 
of  San  Francisco  is  not  composed  of  men  of 
broad  view,  of  independent  men.  Take  them 
by  and  large,  they  are  just  ordinary  men,  sub- 
ject to  the  influences  that  control  ordinary  men. 
Above  all,  they  are  anxious  to  stand  well  with 
the  newspapers,  whether  they  be  vulnerable  to 
newspaper  criticism  or  not.  When  the  infor- 
mation is  conveyed  to  them  that  their  support 
is  wished  for  in  the  editorial  sanctums,  they  are 
more  than  pleased  to  comply.  For  the  sake  of 
appearances,  the  two  sides  to  the  Pasquali 
proposition  are  heard  in  open  board — and  the 
scheme  is  indefinitely  postponed. 

If  this  action  had  no  other  consequence  than 
that  involved  to  Signor  Pasquali,  Everywoman 
would  not  be  concerned  in  it  at  all,  or  at  most 
it  would  only  be  concerned  in  pointing  out  the 
nefarious  character  of  the  interference  by  the 


newspaper  publishers — an  interference  such  as 
would  be  reprobated  in  unmeasured  terms  by 
the  same  publishers  if  it  emanated  from  any 
other  source.  But  it  must  be  apparent  that  if 
the  board  of  supervisors  is  permitted  to  commit 
the  city  to  the  policy  involved  in  the  refusal  to 
accept  Pasquali's  offer,  the  usefulness  of  the 
Auditorium  will  be  deeply  injured,  if  not  de- 
stroyed. Conceding  that  it  will,  from  time  to 
time,  be  used  for  public  functions,  there  is  grave 
danger,  as  we  know  from  the  experiences  of  th^ 
three  months  in  which  it  has  been  in  the  city's 
hands,  of  its  being  made  a  resort  for  shindigs  of 
no  very  select  character.  It  is  a  matter  of  noto- 
riety that  bars  are  run  in  conjunction  with  many, 
if  not  all,  the  social  affairs  given,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  board  of  supervisors,  in  the  Audi- 
torium. Only  by  the  most  stringent  regulalioii 
will  it  be  possible  to  avoid  scandalous  incidents 
in  connection  with  these  bars,  and  when  they 
occur,  as  occur  they  will,  what  excuse  will  the 
city  have  for  its  participation  save^  the  poor  one 
that  it  profited  thereby? 

Will  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco — in  par- 
ticular, will  the  women  of  San  Francisco — 
suffer  this? 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  the  attitude  of 
Everyrvoman.  It  concedes  at  once  that  there 
was  merit  in  the  contention  of  the  theatrical 
managers  that  they  would  suffer  loss  by  the  use 
of  the  Auditorium  for  operatic  or  theatrical 
purposes.  It  is  one  of  the  penalties  of  all 
improvement  and  progress  that  some  must  suffer. 
But  we  do  not,  for  that  reason,  cease  improve- 
ment and  progression.  Civics  concern  them- 
selves with  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

To  make  the  point  still  clearer,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  when  the  schedule  of  prices  for 
the  rental  of  the  various  halls  in  the  Auditorium 
building  was  under  discussion,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  superintendent  to  make  the  rates  such 


as  would  be  attractive  to  prospective  renters. 
Was  this  sound  principle  adopted?  It  was 
not.  Certain  supervisors  pointed  out  that,  in 
such  event,  owners  of  other  hall  property  would 
suffer,  and  the  schedule  eventually  adopted 
was  such  as  to  deter  the  hiring  of  the  halls. 
The  supervisors  who  took  this  point  of  view 
were  not  only  derelict  in  their  duty — they  were 
guilty  of  a  malfeasance.  Their  only  concern 
should  have  been  for  the  city  they  have  been 
chosen  to  look  after.  The  losses  any  individual 
may  suffer  through  the  proper  exercise  of  a 
municipal  function  are  no  business  of  theirs. 

In  dismissing  this  feature  of  the  subject, 
attention  may  be  called  to  the  attitude  of  the 
authorities  of  Oakland.  The  city  on  the  east 
shore  has  likewise  built  a  public  auditorium  at 
an  expenditure  of  a  million  dollars.  Far  from 
countenancing  any  policy  that  would  choke  its 
use,  the  authorities  propose  to  make  it  pay  by 
every  wile  that  is  known  to  the  realty  agent. 
An  elaborate  pamphlet  has  been  issued  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  United  States,  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  structure  for  use  for  conven- 
tion purposes.  More  than  that,  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  building  is  suitable  for  various 
other  ends,  and  all  and  sundry  are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  conveniences  for  meetings, 
balls,  banquets,  shows  and  what  not.  Have 
the  authorities  of  Alameda  a  monopoly  of  busi- 
ness acumen  in  legislative  and  civic  matters  in 
the  bay  region? 

The  taxpayers  of  the  city  have  a  vital  inter- 
est in  the  utilization  of  the  Auditorium.  The 
building  and  the  land  on  which  it  stands  cost 
the  city  $2,000,000.  Half  of  this  sum  is 
represented  by  Civic  Center  bonds;  the  other 
half  by  bonds  issued  in  the  interest  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  Eventually  the 
city  must  raise  by  taxation  the  money  necessary 
to  pay  off  the  capital  of  this  $2,000,000. 
Meantime,  it  is  costing  the  city  $100,000  a 
year  in  interest.  The  cost  of  running  the  build- 
ing at  this  time  is  $1,500  a  month,  and  the 
sum  may  be  expected  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  The  average  income  for  the  first  three 
months  of  the  city's  possession  was  $1,400, 
with  nothing  to  indicate  that,  if  the  present 
policy,  or  lack  of  policy,  is  pursued,  the  income 
will  be  any  greater  in  the  future. 

Eliminating  the  question  of  a  sinking  fund  to 
provide  for  the  amortization  of  the  capital  sum, 
which,  indeed,  has  already  been  provided  for 
by  taxation  in  the  ordinances  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  the  bonds  which  represent  the  capi- 

(Contimictl  on  page  18) 
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J}  Crucial  Test  for  the  United  States 

NOW  that  Villa's  murderers  have  had  the  courage  to 
swoop  down  on  a  sleeping  American  village,  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  slaughter  a  score  or  so  of  citizens 
without  warning,  it  is  quite  possible  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  their  violent,  vicious  lives,  these  savages  will 
learn  what  fighting,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  means. 
Heretofore,  whether  operating  among  their  own  kind  or 
sneaking  in  large  bands  through  arroyos,  and  surprising 
Americans,  their  numbers  were  so  great  and  their  plans  so 
carefully  laid,  they  were  able  to  beat  a  timely  retreat  before 
their  victims  had  time  for  any  adequate  defense.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  their  daring  became  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  at- 
tack Columbus,  N.  M.,  a  small  military  camp,  they  have  tak- 
en the  first  steps  in  digging  the  grave  of  brigandage  in 
Mexico. 

That  is  they  have — if  General  Funston  and  General 
Pershing  are  given  a  free  hand  and  abundance  of  support. 
For,  both  these  men — who  are  well  known  in  San  Francisco 
— have  served  their  time,  as  it  were,  on  the  Mexican  border; 
and,  they  doubtless  know,  by  this  time,  the  nature  of  the 
fiendish  outlaws  they  have  to  surround — not  to  face ;  "the 
greasers"  are  not  good  at  facing  men.  But,  let  no  man  think 
that  the  American  soldiers  will  meet  with  easy  victories,  un- 
less they  are  able  to  head  the  bandits  off  before  they  reach 
their  strongholds  in  Sonora,  Chihuahua,  Guarraro  and  the 
Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  For,  once  within  these  mountains, 
they  are  almost  as  well  protected  by  Nature  as  are  the 
Turks  within  the  Dardanelles.  Within  these  immense  con- 
fines— where  white  men  have  rarely  ever  ventured,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  secret  service  men  who  joined  the  out- 
law bands  for  the  sake  of  the  knowledge  they  hoped  to 
gain.  Some  gained  it  through  a  trip  to  the  other  world;  and, 
one  or  two  returned  with  solemn  advice  to  give  up  pursuit, 
unless  when  the  bandits  grew  restless  for  the  sport  of 
massacre,  and  dashed  down  through  the  plains  for  the  grati- 
fication of  their  ambitions. 

Within  these  mountains  are  valleys,  rivers  and  lakes, 
fairly  teeming  with  fish  and  wild  game.  There  are  wild 
fruits,  nuts  and  forms  of  vegetation  on  which  men  and  horses, 
accustomed  to  lives  of  hardship,  can  live  on  indefinitely. 
Gold  and  silver  mines  there,  are  numerous ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  hunting  wild  game,  and  through  confederates,  sell- 
ing the  pelts,  and  rich  specimens  of  gold,  the  outlaws  were 
never  known  to  do  any  work.  Their  pleasures,  in  this  life, 
consist  in  robbery  and  murder.  A  few  hundred  such  bandits, 
with  any  sort  of  firearms,  could  guard  the  narrow  precipitous 
trails  which  are  usually  the  only  entrances  to  their  strong- 
holds, against  thousands  of  armed  men. 

Take  this  condition,  backed  up  by  the  treachery,  the 
fear,  and  the  superstition  of  the  natives,  and  you  have  some 


small  idea  of  what  our  soldiers  or  civilians  have  to  face, 
without  commenting  at  all  on  the  fearfully  primitive,  unsani- 
tary conditions;  the  scarcity  of  food  and  water  everywhere, 
and,  the  trials  of  great  heat,  sand  storms,  alkali  dust  and 
shifting  sands.  It  is  a  sickening  tragedy  to  waste  the  blood 
of  white  men — the  physical  pick  of  white  men  at  that — on 
the  extermination  of  such  carrion  as  is  only  fitting  food  for 
buzzards. 

Of  course,  now  that  American  soil  has  been  drenched 
with  innocent  blood,  there  is  nothing  left  for  America  to  do 
but  exterminate  this  mongrel  horde  as  quickly  as  possible; 
but,  those  who  accomplish  it  will  certainly  be  entitled  to 
their  reward;  and,  no  interference  from  any  source  should 
be  permitted  to  cause  delay,  nor  to  interfere  with  them 
in  any  manner;  for  such  delay  would  unquestionably  cause 
the  loss  of  thousands  of  valuable  lives. 

The  Psychological  Moment  in  the  Life  of  Mexico 

IF  General  Carranza  is  a  man  with  the  love  of  his  country 
in  his  heart,  or  has  any  of  the  elements  of  greatness  about 
him,  now  is  the  time  for  him  to  prove  his  mettle;  for  this 
is  the  psychological  moment  in  the  life  of  Mexico.  He 
can  become  another  Garcia.  He  can  free  his  country  from  the 
curse  of  brigandage  and  treachery — twin  evils  which  are 
sapping  the  life-blood  out  of  Mexico.  He  can  free  and  pro- 
tect the  self-respecting  people  who  ask  for  nothing  better  than 
a  peaceful  opportunity  to  earn  a  living.  He  can,  by  the  hon- 
est exertion  of  his  will  raise  the  civilization  of  his  country 
to  a  point  which  will  render  his  name  beloved,  as  long  as 
literature  lasts.  Or,  he  can,  if  he  is  so  constructed — without 
greatness  of  heart  or  mental  vision — be  the  means  of  plung- 
ing his  country  into  still  lower  depths  of  suffering,  degreda- 
tion  and  lingering  death;  for,  America  shall  stand  no  more 
massacres  of  her  people — she  is  friend  or  enemy  from  now  on, 
according  to  the  honor  or  dishonor  of  Carranza.  America 
wants  nothing  better  than  to  be  the  lasting  friend  and  helper 
of  Mexico,  as  she  has  been  of  Cuba. 

In  the  all-too-patient  President  of  America,  Carranza  has 
a  great,  strong  and  powerful  friend.  A  man  who  has  stood 
against  the  fierce  pressure  and  the  just  indignation  of  his 
countrymen,  who  have  had  insult  and  death  thrust  upon 
them,  by  the  rabbel  of  the  mis-governed  neighboring  republic. 
And,  all  for  the  love  of  peace,  and  the  pity  that  always  moves 
a  strong  and  patient  nature  when  dealing  with  the  weak  and 
irrational.  But,  that  too,  has  reached  the  end — further  in- 
dulgence would  be  weakness. 

So,  now  is  the  moment  for  General  Carranza  to  meet 
President  Wilson  half  way,  and  give  Mexico  such  a  cleaning 
up  as  the  Argean  stables  received  under  the  direction  of 
Hercules.    With  both  the  American  and  the  Mexican  armies 
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in  the  field  against  the  bandit 
hordes  they  can,  within  a  few 
months,  turn  the  robber-ridden 
Southern  RepubHc  into  a  land  of 
peace  and  plenty ;  with  the  re- 
spect and  affection  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  stand  between  it 
and  the  treachery  of  the  foreign 
foes,  who  are  seeking  to  plunge 
the  sister  Republic  into  a  mean- 
ingless and  hideous  war. 

There  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Mexican  people  who 
are  gentle,  kind-hearted  and  sus- 
ceptible to  good  influence,  if  trained  in  the  right  direction. 
Down  on  the  border,  some  years  ago,  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing, which  was  presided  over  by  Father  Cardovia,  sheltered 
the  homeless  orphan  Mexican  boys  of  El  Paso  and  Juarez, 
educated  them,  and  gave  them  the  chance  to  become  self- 
respecting  citizens.  All  through  their  courses  of  studies,  they 
excelled.  They  were  more  eager  and  more  ambitious  to 
succeed  than  were  the  boys  who  had  homes  and  families. 
They  were  also  more  grateful.  And  this  was  Father  Car- 
dovia's  assurance :  "They  become  honorable,  industrious,  in- 
telligent citizens.  All  they  need  is  a  fair  education  and  a 
little  kindly  treatment  to  keep  them  in  the  right  track.  With 
this  they  become  a  credit  to  any  country."  And  of  this  Father 
Cardovia  had  the  living  proofs,  beyond  the  power  of  dis- 
pute. 

So,  there  is  certainly  more  good  than  bad  in  Mexico ;  and, 
it  is  now  within  the  grasp  of  General  Carranza,  who  has 
the  opportunity  of  the  ages,  to  show  the  world  that  he  is 
great  enough  to  be  the  savior  of  his  country,  now  that  he  has 
the  friendship  of  President  Wilson  and  the  power  of  the 
American  army  to  clean  Mexico  up  for  all  time,  and  make 
it  a  Republic  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name. 
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The  Disgrace  of  Alations 

FOLLOWING  are  a  few  of  the  news  notes  of  the  month 
from  the  war  zone  of  Europe.  And  then  we  are 
asked  to  be  "neutral."  Why? 

"Kaiser  in  terriffic  smash  on  Verdun!"  "Tre- 
mendous artillery  fire  in  which  the  French  mow  down  their 
enemy!"  "Fearful  bayonet  charge,  French  fighting  like 
fiends!"  "German  dead  piled  high  along  the  front!"  "Ger- 
mans fighting  from  sheltering  barriers  of  their  dead!"  "1,500,- 
000  German  troops  open  attack  against  France !"  "The 
Meuse  is  choked  with  dead!"  "I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  200,- 
000  men,  but  I  will  get  Verdun!"  says  the  Kaiser.  And  he 
did.  That  is,  he  sacrificed  200,000  men.  Now,  why?  Are 
the  sons  of  German  women  dumb  driven  brutes  to  be  hurled 
against  belching  cannon?  Are  they  to  glut  a  Kaiser's  ambi- 
tion simply  to  rob  a  neighboring  country  of  its  possessions? 
and  choke  the  Meuse  with  their  dead?  Also  with  the  dead 
bodies  of  other  women's  sons  who  have  never  injured  them, 
simply  to  make  sport  for  Kings  and  a  devil's  play  ground 
for  a  few  monsters — for  there  will  be  little  other  left  to 
occupy  it  pretty  soon. 

"The  Crown  Prince  hurls  300,000  men,  the  flower  of  the 
German  army,  against  Verdun,  with  orders  to  take  the  fort 
or  die."  They  die.  They  also  murder,  perhaps,  half  as  many 
of  their  opponents.  Now,  why?  Is  there  any  man  on  earth 
who  can  answer  that  question  other  than  to  say:  "It  is  a 
war  of  aggression"  (which,  is  now  an  acknowledged  fact  by 
the  aggressors),  and  which,  in  plainer  language,  means  a  war 
of  robbery  and  murder  for  gain.    Is  it  possible  that  those 


whom  the  aristocrat  calls  "The 
common  people"  are  simply  to  be 
treated  as  cattle,  to  be  driven  or 
led  to  slaughter?  If  so  Europe 
is  doomed. 

Then,  we  have  Villa  and  "his 
band  of  assassins,  brigands,  mad 
hyenas,"  etc.,  invading  America 
and  slaughtering  our  men  and 
women  in  or  out  of  military  camp. 
And,  his  motive  is  robbery  and 
murder.  Now  our  soldiers  are 
hunting  down  this  "army  of  ag- 
gression" as  assassins  are  always 
hunted  and  should  be  hunted,  and  always  will  be  hunted,  and 
hated,  as  long  as  such  creatures  last,  and  as  long  as  men  and 
women  are  human  beings  and  not  machines,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  dictators  and  highly  paid  press  agents. 

Every  one  of  whom  we  have  read  or  heard  of  approves 
of  hunting  down  Villa  and  his  army;  but,  nowhere  have  we 
heard:  "Be  neutral!  Be  neutral!"  thank  Heaven,  for  we 
have  no  more  reverence  for  the  word  than  had  Dryden,  when 
he  said:  "Damn'd  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 
are  neither  fish,  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring." 

Of  course,  Everywoman  being  a  lady  couldn't  say  what 
Dryden  said — but,  we  hope  there  is  no  law  against  thinking 
it.  For,  no  one  outside  of  a  lunatic  asylum  can  feel  neutral, 
when  civilization  is  being  flung  back  into  the  dark  ages,  and 
humanity  is  being  slaughtered  for  the  purpose  of  invasion, 
or  high-handed  robbery,  whether  the  booty  is  a  band  of 
horses  or  other  men's  countries;  whether  the  invasion  and 
slaughter  takes  place  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meuse. 

^         ^  ^ 

Poisoning  the  Life-blood  of  Mexico 

|HE  combination  of  bloods  which  go  to  make  up  the 
greater  population  of  the  lower  class  of  Mexicans — 
and  class  counts  for  everything  there  —  is  of  so 
strange  a  mixture  that  there  is  little  to  expect  from 
the  conglomeration.  The  Yaqui  Indian  blood,  cold,  cruel 
and  merciless,  predominates.  This  is  plentifully  mixed  with 
Japanese,  negro  and  renegade  whites,  who  find  a  hiding  place 
from  their  transgressions  among  the  uncivilized  of  Mexico. 
The  high  class  Spaniard  shuns  them — except  in  the  relation- 
ship of  master  and  slave;  and,  so,  they  are  left  to  the  evils 
of  their  blood.  This  is  the  class  from  which  the  bandit 
"generals"  draw  their  "armies."    Now,  what  can  you  expect? 

If  they  are  left  alone,  without  the  incentive  of  mescal,  a 
native  drink  which  maddens  them,  they  are  simply  pilferers 
and  too  lazy  to  do  more  than  eat  and  sleep,  and,  the  eating 
is  rather  meager.  But,  add  to  all  these  evil  mixtures  the  per- 
sistent, constant  influence  of  subtle  politically  trained  for- 
eigners, who  year  after  year  make  those  people  believe  that 
the  United  States  is  planning  to  invade  their  country,  and 
take  it  away  from  them.  That  we  intend  to  enslave  them. 
Also,  other  monstrous  statements  such  as  have  been  used  to 
blacken  the  character  of  other  nations  in  the  past;  and,  which 
are  now  made  to  reap  a  harvest  of  death,  as  a  result  of  that 
accursed  sowing. 

A  few  years  ago,  these  matters  were  known  to  writers 
and  other  residents  of  Mexico,  and,  treated  either  jokingly 
or  with  contempt.  But,  things  are  different  today — the 
poisoned  oak  has  taken  root,  and  no  man  knows  what  it  will 
cost,  in  precious  lives,  time  and  money  to  exterminate  the 
pest.  But,  exterminated  it  must  be — and,  now.  For,  those 
same  influences  are  today  brazenly  and  openly  urging  their 
affinities  in  villainy  to  commit  crimes  against  America  and 
Americans  which  will  result  in  the  horrors  of  war,  if  the 
robber  bands  with  whom  they  affiliate  are  not  wiped  out. 
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ONCE  upon  a  time,  oh,  a  very  long 
time  ago,  the  afternoon  papers  came 
really  in  the  afternoon;  and,  in  a 
sense  of  the  word,  they  left  the  taste 
of  being  warmed  over.  Something  very  like 
the  coffee  we  grew  to  hate  after  the  fire.  When 
you  did  read  an  afternoon  paper,  if  there  were' 
any  extra  inducements  on  tap,  such  as  a  scandal 
among  the  very  good,  a  big  fire  at  daybreak,  or 
a  war  laden  with  expected  surprises,  you  looked 
for  some  news  and  you  were  not  afraid,  alto- 
gether, of  the  trail  of  the  makeover  pencil,  nor 
of  the  swish  of  the  scissors  clips  of  editorial 
artistry ;  but  generally  you  were,  and  with  very 
good  reason. 

For  long  and  many  years  the  afternoon  paper 
was  the  grave  of  the  original  writer,  unless  the 
said  writer  happened  to  have  a  taste  for  solving 
deep  political  problems,  sex  problems  and  the 
like;  and  then,  of  course,  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him,  well  knowing  that  no  such  solver 
had  ever  yet  been  born,  nor  is  apt  to  be  born 
on  this  planet ;  as  it  is  quite  apparent  that  every 
poor  fellow  has  to  solve  his  own  problems,  which 
serves  him  right. 

So  the  morning  papers  had  the  cream  of  the 
news  and  most  of  the  advertising;  but  now 
is  quite  different.  The  afternoon  papers  come 
out  in  the  morning,  with  loads  of  news,  and 
the  morning  papers  send  the  nightmare  thrills 
through  the  city  just  as  respectable  people  are 
in  their  first  sleep.  Then  you  are  brouglit  out 
of  the  Heaven  of  dreamland  with  an  Apache 
yell  of:  "Pipers,  mister,  pipers!  All  about 
er-war  er  prize-er  fi't.  Pipers,  mister!  Fif- 
teen thu-and  er — er — Ki-s-r-er-s  kille!"  This 
brings  you  with  one  leap  to  the  window ;  though 


The  Second  Article 

you  know  through  a  last  night's  letter  from  yout 
war  correspondent  friend,  that  there  are  only 
eleven  of  him  on  the  war  zone  directing  opera- 
tions at  the  front.  But  no  matter,  between 
chattering  teeth  you  manage  to  make  the  wild- 
ly racing  youth  come  back  and  sell  you  a  paper, 
even  if  you  are  not  a  "mister."  Then  you  are 
just  comfortably  esconced  in  the  warm  bed- 
clothes, about  to  read  the  news,  when  along 
comes  a  megaphone  voice,  which  yells:  "Pipers, 
mister,  pipers!  Wilson  er-ten  thu-rr  troops. 
Funston  er  drive  on  Mex-s-rc — er-Pershing — or 
surrrro-ded  Villa  shot.  All  about  the  Ki-s-r — 
er  Verdun — Meuse.    Two  mil-i-on-  dead." 

Of  course  your  heart  thumps  out  through 
your  ears  and  another  spring  lands  at  the  win- 
dow, with  loud  threats  of  pneumonia  warning 
you  back ;  but  no  matter,  you  must  know  the 
best.  And  the  Apache  consents  to  come  back 
and  sell  you  a  "piper"  at  any  price,  for  he 
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never  has  change — neither  have  you,  at  that 
ghostly  hour.  But  what  do  you  care,  there  are 
several  hours  before  you  have  to  account  to  the 
waiter  man  at  breakfast,  and  you  must  have 
that  news,  which  sounds,  in  a  way,  as  if  it 
spelled  Justice.  Chilled  and  shaking,  you  creep 
back  between  the  warm  covers  to  digest  the 
good  spots  in  the  news.  Well,  you  look  and 
look,  but  nary  a  villain  is  dead,  much  less  "er — 
er  thou-er  mill-n-s."  There  and  then  you  lose 
faith  in  human  nature — until  the  next  time. 
However,  the  next  "piper"  man  who  yells  is 
about  as  welcome  as  a  cat  chores  on  the  back 
fence,  and  you're  dying  to  give  him  about  the 
same  reception. 

But  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  "go  into  the 
silence,  "  with  all  the  power  of  concentration 


at  your  command,  and  kill  off  in  your  dreams 
not  only  the  aforesaid  villains,  but  an  equal 
number  of  editors  who  have  no  more  sense  than 
to  turn  a  quiet  city  into  a  lunatic  asylum  in  the 
dead  of  night. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  conditions  which  have 
brought  about  the  triumph  of  the  afternoon 
papers,  and  which  are  making  excellent  writers 
scramble  for  positions  on  them,  instead  of  taking 
a  temporary  job  while  waiting  for  some  one 
lo  die  on  the  morning  dailies. 

So  the  clever  young  women  of  the  afternoon 
papers  are  taking  full  advantage  of  this  topsy- 
turvy condition  of  the  heroines  of  the  pen,  and 
proving  their  worth,  both  in  originality  and  in 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  matter  with 
which  they  enlighten  the  public. 

We  do  not  know  if  the  young  ladies  of  the 
"Bulletin"  staff  were  picked  out  for  their  beauty 
or  not,  as  we  were  accused  by  our  readers  o^ 
picking  out  the  "Examiner"  staff  last  month; 
but  we  can  testify  lo  the  value  of  their  brains, 
and  we  do  know  what  they  stand  for,  and  what 
they  can  accomplish,  when  it  comes  to  making 
an  interesting  paper  and  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  world,  and  for  those  who  depend  upon 
them. 

L  U 

-■».  -> 

Now,  there  is  Bessie  Beatty,  big  eyed  and 
petite,  who  as  writer,  portrays  the  "heart  in- 
terest "  of  the  "Bulletin."  She  is  the  kiddies' 
patron  saint.  In  their  behalf  she  can  devise 
more  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  money  un- 
der— er — well, — er — anyway,  she  is  more  suc- 
cessful than  is  an  old  maid,  in  her  efforts  at 
getting  donations  for  the  church  of  her  recently 
bereaved  minister ;  and  that's  saying  a  whole 
lot,  as  you  know,  provided  you  ever  met  the 
"bachelor  girl"  on  that  mission.  Her  edito- 
rials certainly  touch  the  pockets  as  well  as  the 
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hearts  of  the  people,  as  she  presents  the  simple 
problems  of  the  poor  to  those  who  are  able  to 
give.  In  her  "Christmas  Exchange"  work  and 
her  "Summer  Vacation  Camp"  she  has  created 
happiness  and  health  conditions  for  hundreds  of 
the  poor  children  of  the  city,  and  also  created  in 
them  a  faith  in  human  nature  which  otherwise 
might  escape  them,  when  they  would  become 
of  larger  growth.  She  has  also  undertaken  an 
ambitious  work,  entitled  "Our  Own  Story,  ' 
which  IS  a  serial,  covering  the  history  and  growth 
of  the  "Bulletin"  in  the  days  when  it  was  solv- 
ing problems,  and  doing  other  things  to  give 
class  to  an  afternoon  paper.  Whether  the  prob- 
lems were  solved  or  not,  the  "Bulletin"  arrived 
and  much  of  its  tone  and  piquancy  is  unques- 
tionably due  to  the  versatile  and  talented  articles 
written  by  the  young  ladies  of  the  staff.  They 
give  to  the  strong,  learned  articles  of  the  men 
writers,  just  the  touch  of  lightness  that  whets 
your  appetite  for  more. 

r|* 

Pauline  Jacobson  has  proven  a  decided  suc- 
cess in  her  sociological  studies.  She  has  delved 
into  economics  as  few  women  have,  and  has  a 
grasp  which  enables  her  to  give  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  ever-changing  and 
ever-appealing  conditions  in  which  she  special- 
izes and  in  which  she  displays  both  wit  and 
wisdom.  Her  character  studies  have  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  made  the  front  page  of  the  "Bul- 
letin" a  most  attractive  feature.  Her  story  of 
Dr.  Brown,  the  erring  Oakland  preacher,  and 
her  humorous  portrayal  of  the  life  of  Gaby 
Deslys  made  marked  contrast.  Also  her  pa- 
thetic story  of  the  prison  life  of  Abe  Ruef  made 
her  more  than  a  local  reputation.  As  an  inter- 
viewer Miss  Jacobson  has  few  equals;  she  has 
made  attractive  pen  pictures  of  the  famous  men 
and  women  who  visited  the  Coast.  She  handles 
the  character  sketches  of  an  eccentric  nobleman 
or  a  prizefighter  with  equal  ease,  and  usually 
makes  good  friends  of  her  subjects. 
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Another  young  woman  who  is  proving  her 
worth  as  a  writer  in  a  great  variety  of  ways  is 
Josephine  Bartlett.  She  was  assistant  editor  of 
the  Margin  of  Life  page  and  has  had  many 
serials  running  in  the  paper,  the  most  notable 
being  "The  Rubiat  of  Mrs.  Omar  Khayyam" 
and  "Letters  of  a  Self-Made  Woman."  She 
has  also  handled  with  success  the  "Bulletin's" 
Cooking  Contest.  In  fact,  so  excellent  and 
varied  has  been  the  range  of  her  work  that  we 
hate  to  tell  this  secret,  but  as  it  proves  her  cour- 
age, we  will.    She  even  writes  verse. 

Hortense  Russell  is  so  firmly  ensconced  in 
the  hearts  of  the  clubwomen  that  she  seemed 
destined  to  remain  there,  but  while  not  abandon- 
ing their  interests  altogether,  she  has  entered 
with  profit  to  her  readers  and  herself  a  very 
broad  field  along  the  reportorial  line.  She  covers 
everything,  from  the  sorrowful  happenings  in 
the  families  of  the  poor  on  the  far-off  ragged 
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edges  of  the  city  limits,  to  the  fashionable  dan- 
sants  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel.  In  one  day  she 
has  been  known  to  do  a  "sob  story,"  a  "freak, 
a  "society  vaudeville  stunt"  and  a  murder.  Her 
latest  piece  of  work  has  been  perhaps  the  most 
ambitiojis,  if  the  most  distressing.  It  consisted 
of  a  daily  report  of  the  trial  of  the  Reverend 
M.  Slaughter  at  Oroville,  California,  who  was 
tried  on  a  criminal  charge  brought  by  Gertrude 
Lamson,  a  fifteen-year-old  member  of  his  con- 
gregation. In  this  difficult  case  she  has  shown 
judgment  and  given  a  fair,  analytical  portrayal 
of  the  various  characters  who  came  under  the 
spotlight  from  day  to  day.  Hortense  Russell 
is  one  of  the  young  writers  who  has  made  won- 
derful progress  in  her  profession. 

Rose  Wilder  Lane  is,  possibly,  entitled  to  be 
called  a  realistic  novelist.  In  any  case,  she 
writes  her  interviews  with  real  people  in  the 
form  of  fiction  and  makes  them  extremely  inter- 
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esting.  Whether  her  characters  are  as  fasci- 
nating in  real  life  as  she  makes  them  in  her 
stories,  matters  not.  They  make  excellent  read- 
ing and  they  give  a  variety  to  the  pages  of  her 
paper  which  makes  a  most  welcome  change. 
Her  "Art  Smith's  Story  "  and  "The  Story  of 
Charlie  Chaplin,"  and  the  serial  "A  Nurse" 
and  her  most  recent  adventures  through  ths 
farming  country  of  California  in  search  of 
novel  situations,  have  been  most  favorably  re- 
ceived by  the  public  and  have  certainly  added 
to  the  list  of  her  admirers  as  well  as  to  the  sub- 
scription list.  She,  too,  is  accused  of  writing 
verse,  but  as  we  have  not  seen  any  of  it,  we  will 
not  listen  to  the  accusation. 

Lucy  Goode  White  is  accepted  as  a  brilliant 
writer  in  any  or  all  of  the  various  subjects 
which  run  so  fluently  from  her  gifted  pen.  She 
has  written  frequently  for  Ever'^TVoman  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  "Bulletin"  in  many 
departments.  Some  years  ago  as  court  reporter 
she  made  an  excellent  record.  Whether  as  spe- 
cial writer,  musical  critic  or  general  reporter, 
her  work  was  always  of  the  highest  order.  In 
her  serial  story,  "The  Confessions  of  a  Physi- 
cian," she  had  a  better  opportunity  for  original 
work,  which  she  made  very  good  use  of.  For 
a  time,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  her  writings  ran 
a  good  deal  to  the  psychology  of  sex,  but  at 
that  time  she  was  quite  young.  And  as  every- 
body was  solving  deep  problems  of  which  they 
knew  nothing,  it  was  perhaps  pardonable  in  her, 
for  she  can  write  of  any  problem  with  breadth 
and  courage,  and  stand  just  as  good  a  chance 
of  solving  it  as  most  of  the  specialists.  Now  she 
is  Mrs.  Lucy  Goode  White  Schiller,  and  with- 
out doubt  will  in  her  spare  time  from  domestic 
duties  do  some  fine  creative  work.  For,  once 
a  writer,  always  a  writer.  And  now  that  she 
has  married  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Schiller, 
and  of  course  added  efficiency  to  brilliancy,  we 
shall  look  for  something  very  far  from  the  ordi- 
nary in  the  future. 
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WE  have  to  respectfully  submit  for 
the  report  of  progress  during  the 
past  two  years  the  following  state- 
ment of  facts: 
Three  states  (Nevada,  Montana  and  Ari- 
zona), and  one  territory  (Alaska)  have  con- 
ferred the  right  of  suffrage  on  women,  making 
thirteen  equal  suffrage  states  in  all — Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  Washington,  Califor- 
nia, Arizona,  Kansas,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Mon- 
tana, Illinois  and  Alaska. 

Three  states  still  debar  women  from  prac- 
ticing law — Arkansas,  Georgia  and  Virginia. 

Three  states  have  made  fathers  and  mothers 
the  equal  guardians  of  minor  children.  They 
are  South  Dakota,  Idaho  and  Maine.  This 
makes  sixteen  states  in  all,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  recognize  the  mother's  right  in  her 
children. 

The  new  territory  (Alaska)  and  the  new 
state  (Arizona)  are  very  advanced  in  their 
recognition  of  the  property  rights  of  married 
women.  Alaska  has  repealed  all  laws  that 
impose  upon  married  women  disabilities  not 
imposed  upon  the  married  man,  so  that  the 
husband  and  wife  stand  as  equals  before  the 
law. 

In  Arizona  dower  is  abolished.  Married 
women  have  the  same  legal  rights  as  men, 
except  the  right  to  bind  community  property. 
That  is,  a  woman  has  her  separate  estate,  but 
the  property  which  the  man  and  woman  acquire 
together  by  their  joint  labor  and  foresight  is 
community  property  and  the  husband  controls 
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it.  In  the  states  acquired  from  countries  hav- 
ing the  civil  law  the  community  property  idea 
still  remains,  but  the  man  still  controls  it.  This 
subject  of  property  rights  becomes  more  and 
more  important  as  the  holdings  of  wotiltn 
increase. 

In  many  of  our  state  universities,  maintained 
by  the  taxes  of  the  people,  women  are  still 
excluded,  or  if  admitted  are  not  on  equality 
with  men.  In  very  few  state  universities  are 
women  employed  as  members  of  the  faculty. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  requirements  of  women 
students  be  understood.     In  no  other  way  can 
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the  association  of  young  people  be  safeguarded. 

Kansas  and  Maine  have  in  the  last  two 
years  passed  a  maximum  hour  and  minimum 
wage  law  for  women.  In  Massachusetts  and 
Oregon  a  minimum  wage  law  for  women  has 
been  passed.  We  have  for  over  a  year  waited 
anxiously  for  a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  minimum  wage  law.  In  the  meantime 
in  several  states  a  survey  is  being  made  as  to 
living  conditions  so  as  to  determine  what  is  a 
living  wage. 

The  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the 
woman  as  mother  and  homemaker  is  evidenced 
by  the  passage  of  mothers'  pension  laws  in 
twenty-eight  states.  Seven  of  these  states — 
Kansas,  Montana,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  Wyoming — have 
passed  these  laws  within  the  last  two  years. 
In  Florida  and  Indiana  commissions  have  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  mothers' 
pensions.  In  Arizona  certain  constitutional 
questions  as  to  mothers'  pensions  are  under 
consideration. 

The  Federal  law  which  makes  the  American 
girl  who  marries  an  alien  also  an  alien  even 
though  she  continues  to  reside  in  the  United 
States  is  still  in  force,  and  we  believe  that  the 
National  Council  should  pass  a  resolution  ask- 
ing Congress  to  so  legislate  that  an  American 
woman  marrying  a  foreigner  shall  still  retain 
her  American  citizenship  unless  she  shall  re- 
nounce the  same  before  a  consul  or  other  official 
of  the  country  to  which  the  husband  belongs. 


Up  above  the  fog  of  night  time,  shapes  fam- 
iliar at  our  feet. 

Wrapped  in  cloud  like  dreams  of  fane}) — 
San  Francisco  lay  asleep. 

As  if  speaking  of  the  drama  of  Colgolha's 
fated  night 

In  the  distance  rises — lonel)) — a  cross,  ever  in 
our  sight. 

Lighted  now  hv  earl})  sunbeams,  stalel}),  solemn, 

and  sublime, — 
Seeming  even  pe/  prophetic — linking  backivard 

to  a  time 

When  The  Cross  was  raised  in  anger — loTver'd 

in  anguish  all  too  /feen, 
A  step  onrvard  in  the  Vict'ry  that  His  death 

has  ever  been. 
So  rve  faced  the  cross  in  reverence,  read  the 

message,  said  a  prayer, — 


(Lines  written  upon  seeing  the  sun  rise  on 
Easter  morning  from  Buena  Vista  Heights, 
San  Francisco.) 

Each  heart  filled  to  overfloiving  with  the  burden 

that  Was  there. 
Daylight  came  in  all  the  splendor  of  a  glorious 

Easter  Day — 
As   We   turned  to  face   the   sun-light   of  the 

Master's  holy  sway. 
Flowers  in  their  sweet  profusion  tell  of  happier, 

fairer  clinies: — 
Then  the  sun-rise  guns  of  warfare  melt  mlo 

cathedral  chimes. 
It  is  morning  and  the  sun  shines  in  a  silver 

shimmering  ray — - 
There  atliwarl  a   prison  island — here  across 

a  busy  bay. 


As  if  Cod  Himself  had  spoken — e'er  the  day 

had  quite  begun — 
We  Were  halted  by  the  music  of  the  sweet 

voiced,  patient  nun 
As  she  said  her  morning  matin  after  all  the 

night  of  pain 
Of  some  weary,  suff'ring  mortal  whom  we'd 

not  call  back  again. 
So  the  day  begins  in  somberness — with  glimpses 

here  and  there — 
Of  happiness  and  joy  fulness — but  mingled  all 

with  prayer 
That  He  who  passed  thru  death  and  pain — 

who  died,  and  rose,  and  lives  again — 
Will  make  our  lives  both  pure  and  blest — by 

WalkirJg  in  His  Holiness. 
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"This  is  the  first  birthday  I  ever  had,"  said 
Ina  Coolbrith  to  the  friends  who  filled  her 
home  on  a  recent  Sunday  afternoon.  "That 
is,  it's  the  first  birthday  party  I  ever  had.  The 
very  first  in  all  my  life." 

A  lovely  party,  with  our  beloved  hostess  in 
her  chair  between  the  windows  in  her  draw- 
ing-room, the  seat  that  she  makes  like  a  throne 
by  her  sweet  and  gracious  presence.  Many 
distinguished  men  and  women  were  there,  and 
the  writers  and  musicians  among  them  gave  to 
the  poet  the  fruit  of  their  genius.  Verses 
solemn  and  verses  saucy  were  read  by  the 
authors  and  laid  at  the  feet  of  the  stately 
woman  who  sat  and  smiled  or  sighed  as  she 
listened  to  the  words  that  gushed  from  the 
hearts  of  her  lovmg  friends.    The  sound  of  the 


piano  rang  through  the  quiet  Sunday  afternoon, 
and  songs  by  well-known  artists  delighted  our 
ears.  Miss  Coolbrith  thanked  her  "Sunday 
circle"  in  a  charming  little  speech. 

Words  of  Greeting,  Mr.  Joseph  Eldredge; 
"Meadow  Larks"  (Ina  Coolbrith),  read  by 
Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Mighels;  recitations  from 
Edwin  Markham  and  Stephen  White,  a  little 
girl  (don't  know  her  name;  one  of  Mrs.  Mighels' 
school);  songs,  Mrs.  Tenester;  a  talk  about 
the  "Duck  Baby,"  Mr.  Leo  S.  Robinson;  songs, 
"In  Blossom  Time"  and  "Quest,"  words  by 
Ina  Coolbrith,  Mr.  Smith;  original  poem,  read 
by  author,  Mr.  Alfred  E.  Acklom,  dedicated 
to  Miss  Coolbrith;  a  cycle  of  songs  by  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tenester;  an 
essay,  "The  Game  of  Words,"  written  by  Ju- 


lius Myron  Alexander,  read  by  Mr.  Nathan 
Newmark ;  words  of  greeting  and  an  original 
poem  dedicated  to  Miss  Coolbrith,  Mr.  Nathan 
Newmark;  "Brotlier  Felix"  (poem),  read  by 
author,  Mr.  R.  E.  White;  original  poem,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Donovan;  "Where  Mother  Is,  Is  Best" 
(poem  by  Charles  Phillips),  read  by  Miss 
Emily  Craig;  "After  the  Lights  Went  Out" 
(Leo  S.  Robinson),  read  by  Miss  Emily  Craig; 
poem  by  Ina  Coolbrith,  read  by  Mrs.  Olivia 
Kingsland;  poem  dedicated  to  Ina  Coolbrith, 
read  by  author,  Mr.  Turrell ;  poem,  "A  Love 
Song,"  and  humorous  verse  on  the  high  rents 
of  1916,  read  by  author,  Mrs.  Marian  Taylor; 
"The  Laurel,"  original  poem  dedicated  to 
Miss  Coolbrith  at  the  time  of  her  coronation, 
read  by  author,  Mrs.  Tompkins;  speech  by 
Miss  Coolbrith,  poet  laureate. 


Ever^rvoman  calls  to  attention  of  her  readers 
to  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Abbie  E.  Krebs  has  been 
nominated  delegate  at  large  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  to  be  held  at  Chicago  in 
June,  for  the  nomination  of  a  candidate  for 
President. 

Mrs.  Krebs  is  well  known  in  California  as 
one  of  the  most  active  women  in  the  State, 
both  in  business  and  club  life.  She  is  a  staunch 
Republican  and  a  splendid  advocate  of  the 
rights  of  women.  She  said  in  a  little  talk  just 
the  other  day  that  she  wanted  the  women  of 
California  oY  of  any  other  state  where  women 
vote,  to  fully  realize  the  power  that  has  been 
placed  in  their  hands,  to  feel  the  true  strength 
of  the  ballot,  and  to  appreciate  the  possibilities 
of  their  position  in  the  field  of  politics. 

Mrs.  Krebs  believes  that  woman  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  show  what  she  can  do  in 
public  life.  She  regards  Mrs.  Cornelius  Cole 
of  Los  Angeles  as  a  great  power  for  good,  and 
says  with  a  keen  and  earnest  look  that  carries 
conviction  with  it,  "Both  Mrs.  Cole  and  I  will, 
if  elected,  go  before  the  convention  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
us,  and  upon  every  individual  member  of  the 
convention.  We  realize  how  much  depends 
upon  our  loyalty  to  the  nation.    We  feel  that 
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we  are  representing  that  large  body  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  whose  desire  is  to  see  the  right 
man  placed  in  office.  This  is  a  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  And,  as  in  the 
time  of  Lincoln,  there  will  be  the  man  to  meet 
the  moment." 


The  delegates  at  large  (regular  Republican 
candidates)  are  Mrs.  Krebs,  Mrs.  Cole,  Mr. 
Walter  Bordwell  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Hayes.  They 
are  prepared  to  take  to  the  big  convention  the 
spirit  of  the  enthusiastic  rehabilitation  of  the 
party. 

One  has  only  to  meet  and  talk  with  Mrs. 
Abbie  E.  Krebs  to  become  convinced  of  her 
high  integrity  and  her  determination  and  abil- 
ity to  carry  into  action  her  well  thought-out 
plans  for  the  successful  issue  of  the  party  whose 
welfare  she  has  at  heart. 

Mrs.  Krebs  stands  for  ample  preparedness. 
She  believes  that  it  is  necessary  for  this  coun- 
try to  provide  for  itself  a  defense  that  will 
enable  our  citizens  to  pursue  their  avocations 
with  minds  at  ease,  and  give  us  business  pros- 
perity. In  listening  to  this  broad-minded,  pub- 
lic-spirited woman  of  achievement,  one  knows 
that  she  will  be  loyal  to  her  principles  and  that, 
like  the  gentleman  of  Dickens'  description,  her 
word  is  as  good  as  her  bond. 

To  the  women  of  California  the  election  of 
Mrs.  Krebs  and  Mrs.  Cole  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  1  hey  know  what  is  required  of 
them  and  they  can  be  trusted  to  execute  their 
mission  in  a  way  that  will  reflect  credit  upon 
themselves  and  those  who  elect  them. 
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SOME  people  are  naturally  akin  to  the 
mountains,  others  to  the  country,  others 
again  to  the  fashionable  watering-place, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  stock  exchange 
or  the  department  store — but  it  is  a  very  pe- 
culiar person  indeed  who  is  akin  to  that 
"gaunt  land  of  splintered  peal(s,  torn  valleys 
and  hot  s/fi'es." 
I  decided,  when  my  artist  brother,  proposed 
I  join  him  in  a  trip  to  California,  stopping  en 
route  at  Needles. 

"Come  along,"  he  said  persuasively.  "I 
have  always  wanted  to  paint  the  desert,  and 
I  love  it.    I'm  sure  you'll  like  it,  too." 

To  me,  however,  the  desert  meant  a  place 
of  burning  heat,  solitude  and  desolation — an 
idea  gained  through  desultory  study  in  school, 
which  had  left  on  my  mind  a  hazy  picture  of 
the  far-away  Sahara,  with  its  camels,  its  limit- 
less wastes  of  sand,  its  terrible  storms  and  its 
oases.  Later  on,  this  mental  vision  had  been 
somewhat  vitalized  by  descriptions  such  as  the 
following,  which  abound  in  Robert  Hichens' 
vivid  story  of  "The  Garden  of  Allah,"  aflame 
with  the  lurid  light  of  passion  and  tragedy: 

"On  the  left  rose  a  mass  of  blood-red  earth 
and  stone.  Slanting  rays  of  the  sun  struck  it 
and  it  glowed  mysteriously  like  a  mighty  jewel. 
The  entrance  into  this  land  of  flame  and  colour 
stirred  her  almost  beyond  her  present  strength. 
The  glory  of  this  world  mounted  to  her  heart, 
oppressing  it.  The  embrace  of  Nature  was  so 
violent  that  it  crushed  her.  She  felt  like  a  little 
fly  that  had  sought  to  wing  its  way  to  the  sun, 
and  a  million  miles  distance  from  it,  was 
being  shrivelled  by  its  heat." 

But  I  had  remained  unconvinced  of  the 
beauty  of  desolation.  That  I  acceded  to  the 
Artist's  proposition  was,  therefore,  mainly  be- 
cause of  my  confidence  in  his  judgment,  even 
about  a  place  which  sounded  as  uninteresting 
as  Needles.  For  the  Artist  is  himself  nothing 
less  than  a  phenomenon  of  Nature — a  "freak," 
his  academic  friends  would  call  him — for, 
having  lived  half  his  life  without  ever  taking 
brush  in  hand,  about  four  years  ago  he  sud- 
denly began  to  paint  30  by  40  canvases  with 
a  surely  of  touch,  boldness  of  color  and  ma- 
turity of  conception  of  which  any  academician 
might  be  proud.  Thus,  like  Minerva  from 
Jove's  heel,  he  entered  the  world  of  art  full- 
grown,  armed  cap-a-pie  for  the  fight,  and  is 
already  a  recognized  exhibitor  among  American 
artists. 

The  mild  curiosity  with  which  I  started  on 
our  journey  to  Needles  was  changed  into  ex- 
citement when  on  the  third  morning  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  mountainous  region  through  which 
flowed  a  mighty  river,  and  I  caught  sight  of 
some  finely  serrated  peaks  on  our  left. 

"Why,  there  are  the  Needles,"  I  exclaimed. 
"Now  I  know  the  meaning  of  that  queer  name. 
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By  my  soul,  they  look  like  toothpicks  sharpened 
for  the  gods!  " 

Just  then  the  train  crossed  the  Colorado 
River — a  majestic  stream,  which,  following 
many  curves  of  beauty,  seemed  to  lose  itself  in 
the  far-reaching  valley  toward  which  we  were 
speeding;  and  soon  we  were  stopping  before 
an  immense  two-storied  building  in  the  mission 
style  of  architecture,  with  broad  balconies  run- 
ning around  its  four  sides.  This  was  El 
Garces  Hotel.  Like  similar  establishments 
along  the  route,  we  found  it  to  combine  the 
offices  of  station,  lunch-room  and  hotel. 

It  does  not  take  the  tourist  long  to  discover 


that  two  great  forces  control  tiie  exigence,  both 
of  Needles  and  El  Garces  Hotel — forces  that 
during  our  long  three  days'  journey  we  had 
already  learned  to  appreciate,  i.  e.,  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  and  Fred  Harvey.  1  he  former 
has  a  sure  eye  for  beauty  and  utility  combined, 
while  with  a  realization  of  the  material  needs 
of  man,  the  latter  unites  a  great  honesty  and 
altruism.  Mr.  Reilly,  our  genial  host  of  El 
Garces,  gave  us  the  keynote  to  the  justly-fa- 
mous Fred  Harvey  system  when  at  every  turn 
he  exclaimed: 

"Fred  Harvey  only  has  the  best;  nothing 
else  will  do!" 

Squatting  in  front  of  the  news  stand,  and  in 
various  parts  of  the  covered  platform  of  the 


hotel-station  were  numbers  of  Indian  squaws, 
their  hands  full  of  great  strings  of  blue  and 
white  beads,  bows  and  arrows,  Navajo  blan- 
kets and  other  articles  to  sell  to  the  passengers. 
With  lovely  colored  Indian  shawls  about  theii 
shoulders,  their  faces  ugly,  lined  and  old,  their 
short  black  hair  floating  in  the  breeze,  feet  bare 
of  shoes  or  stockings,  they  spend  the  day  await- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  trains.  Very  tall  Indian 
men,  with  beautiful  unsmiling  faces  and  long 
black  hair  hanging  loose  on  their  shoulders,  also 
stand  there,  for  what  purpose  than  idleness  or 
curiosity  I  was  never  able  to  find  out.  Looking 
at  the  noble  brows  and  mystic  eyes  of  these 
Mojaves — a  branch  of  the  Yuma  tribe — one 
realizes  that  no  Indian  has  ever  submitted  to 
being  enslaved — that  they  will  die  rather  than 
lose  their  freedom. 

In  its  name  at  least  El  Garces  Hotel  recalls 


that  heroic  padre  of  the  early  Franciscan  mis- 
sions, Francisco  Garces,  who  worked  so  steadily 
and  bravely  among  the  Indians. 

"It  made  him  sick  at  heart,"  says  his  biog- 
rapher, "to  see  so  many  of  them  going  to  hell 
for  lack  of  the  three  drops  of  water  he  would 
sprinkle  over  them  if  they  would  only  let  him." 

Five  times  the  brave  padre  challenged  the 
dangers  of  the  wilderness  in  order  to  bring  the 
Gospel  to  the  red  man,  and  also  to  find  an 
overland  connection  between  the  missions  of 
California  and  those  of  Sonora  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  only  in  the  end  to  be  treacherously 
massacred  by  the  Yuma  Indians,  the  very 
tribe  to  whom  he  had  devoted  his  life's  en- 
ergies.    In   1 776  Garces  paid  the  following 
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tribute  to  the  Mojaves,  whom  he  called  the 
Jamajabs,  and  who  were  then  in  possession  of 
all  that  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Colorado, 
their  principal  rancheria  standing  on  the  very 
site  of  the  El  Garces: 

"I  say  with  entire  truth  that  these  Indians 
have  great  advantages  over  the  Yumas  and  the 
rest  of  the  nations  of  the  Colorado;  they  are 
less  molestful,  and  none  are  thieves;  they  seem 
valiant,  and  nowhere  have  I  been  better  served. 
*  *  *  The  female  sex  is  the  most  comely 
on  the  river;  the  male  is  very  healthy  and 
robust.  The  women  wear  petticoats  of  the 
style  and  cut  that  the  Yumas  wear.  The  men 
go  entirely  naked,  and  in  a  country  so  cold 
this  is  well  worthy  of  compassion.  *  *  * 
They  talk  rapidly  and  with  great  haughtiness." 

To  the  number  of  about  2,000,  the  Mojaves 
still  live  peaceably  with  the  white  men  in  their 
ancient  Mojave  Valley.  There  are  two  Indian 
villages  at  Needles,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
town,  and  the  government  has  a  fine  Indian 
school  eighteen  miles  away  at  the  old  Fort 
Mojave.  We  were  glad  to  hear  the  people 
of  Needles  testify  to  the  fact  that  these  Mojaves 
are  still  a  fine  race — handsome,  honest  and 
industrious.  Seeing  a  shopkeeper  giving  goods 
on  credit  to  one  of  them,  the  Artist  asked  if  he 
were  not  afraid  to  trust  an  Indian. 

"No,  indeed,"  was  the  reply.  "They  always 
pay  up  at  the  end  of  the  month.  I  can  trust 
them  better  than  some  white  men." 

The  morning  of  our  arrival  in  Needles,  after 
sampling  Fred  Harvey's  "best,"  we  strolled  out 
of  the  hotel,  curious  to  view  our  surroundings. 
Directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  little  park  in 
which  were  planted  palms,  eucalyptus,  pepper 
trees,  and  the  whitest  cottonwoods  we  had  ever 
seen,  but  the  attempt  at  raising  green  grass  had 
not  been  very  successful.  To  the  south  ex- 
tended a  straggling  village  street,  on  which 
were  numerous  stores,  saloons  with  doors  invit- 
ingly easy  to  push  open,  and  quite  a  few  hotels, 
before^  which  on  that  mild  sunny  morning  in 
January  a  motley  crowd  of  Mexicans  and 
Westerners  were  lounging.  The  whole  life  of 
the  town  evidently  concentrates  in  this  little 
street;  in  it  autos  were  coming  and  going  in 
dusty  haste,"  transfer  wagons  scuttled  about,  and 
in  great  prominence  everywhere  was  the  name 
of  'Oatman." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  railway  track  to 
the  east,  beyond  the  great  roundhouse  of  the 
Santa  Fe  and  some  modest  dwellings,  the 
Colorado  River  stretches  its  lazy  length  out 
in  the  sands.  It  marks  the  boundary  line  of 
the  state,  and  on  the  far  side,  in  Arizona,  rise 
the  mountains,  while  somewhere  over  there  was, 
we  knew,  the  enigmatical  Oatman — a  fountain 
of  gold  in  which  countless  rough  men  were 
reaching  for  the  shining  metal — an  effort  in 
which  at  the  moment  they  seemed  to  be  emi- 
nently successful,  for  Oatman,  they  told  us, 
was  having  a  "boom";  whereas,  half  a  year 
ago  but  one  Oatman  stock  was  listed  on  the 
Los  Angeles  bourse,  there  are  now  fifteen,  with 
as  many  more  under  application.  Our  interest 
in  this  great  mine  took  us  as  far  as  the  ferry 


which  transports  the  eager  gold-seekers  across 
the  Colorado.  Out  in  the  middle  of  the  river 
at  this  point  is  a  swift  current  which  threatens 
to  hurl  any  adventurous  craft  with  murderous 
strength  against  the  opposite  shore,  and  it  was 
a  sight  to  see  the  skill  with  which  the  Mexican 
and  Indian  watermen  handle  the  heavy  ferry- 
boat. But,  much  as  the  mystery  of  the  mam- 
moth mining  camp  appealed  to  our  sense  of 
adventure,  the  call  of  the  desert  was  still  more 
insistent,  and  we  turned  away  from  the  river  to 
devote  ourselves  to  a  study  of  the  sandy  waste. 
It  lay  to  the  west,  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
narrow  town,  not  as  I  had  supposed  a  flat 
plain  of  sand,  but  a  rolling  expanse  leading 
up  to 

"/^  jlight  of  purple  pea/fs  that  edge  the  night, 
Crorvned  with  ineffable  far-fadeless  light." 

The  effect  on  the  traveller  on  first  seeing  the 
desolation  of  the  desert  is  finely  expressed  in 
"The  Garden  of  Allah": 

"It  seemed  as  if  God  were  putting  forth 
His  hand  to  withdraw  gradually  all  things  of 
His  creation,  all  the  furniture  He  had  put  into 
the  great  Palace  of  the  World;  as  if  He  meant 
to  leave  it  empty  and  utterly  naked." 

Real  love  for  the  desert  must  be  inborn,  they 
say,  but  at  certain  moments  in  life  the  very 
emptiness  and  aridity  of  such  a  region  appeals 
to  the  most  callous,  bringing  a  peace  to  the 
soul  which  cannot  be  found  in  places  where  the 
so-called  "beauty  of  nature"  prevails.  At  all 
times,  this  land  must  excite  a  feeling  of  wonder 
and  awe.  Like  other  valuable  things,  the 
desert  rewards  special  study,  and  to  truly  ap- 
preciate it  one  must  have  some  such  definite 
object  in  view  in  going  there  as  the  gathering 
of  plants,  the  painting  of  flowers,  or  the  study 
of  the  Indians.  In  our  case  the  Artist  fur- 
nished the  object,  and  so  enthralling  did  our 
pursuit  of  Nature  become  that  I  was  soon  in  a 
fair  way  of  finding  myself  in  the  position  of  the 
Philistine  described  by  Van  Dyke,  who  "begins 
by  admiring  the  Hudson  River  landscape  and 
ends  by  loving  the  desolation  of  the  Sahara." 

A  visit  to  the  Needles  was,  of  course,  our 
first  objective,  and  in  the  early  afternoon  of  the 
day  of  our  arrival,  procuring  a  car,  we  started 
off  on  the  drive  of  sixteen  miles  to  the  Santa 
Fe  Railway  bridge  over  the  Colorado,  from 
whence  we  had  had  our  first  view  of  the 
characteristic  peaks.  Passably  good  natural 
roads  lead  through  unrelieved  desert  country. 
At  intervals  on  our  route  we  were  interested  to 
notice  great  mounds  of  rock  placed  on  bare 
hillocks  open  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
while  near  them  strange  avenues  were  marked 
out  in  the  sand  by  rows  of  smaller  stones  or 
pebbles.  The  heaps  of  rocks  turned  out  to  be 
the  cinerary  mounds  of  the  Mojaves;  the  stone- 
marked  avenues,  the  maze  through  which  the 
soul  of  the  cremated  Indian  wanders  after 
death  pursued  by  the  Evil  One.  If  he  escapes, 
he  goes  straight  to  the  Happy  Hunting 
Grounds;  if  the  Evil  One  catches  him,  he  is 
lost  forever.  The  largest  and  most  complete 
maze  of  the  kind  is  to  be  seen  not  far  from 
the  Needles. 


Arrived  at  the  great  iron  bridge,  we  found 
the  spires  of  the  Needles  only  about  seven 
miles  away.  At  this  proximity  their  height  is 
not  striking,  but  their  shapes  are  bizarre  and 
attractive  in  the  extreme,  as,  usually  of  a  dark 
purplish  hue,  they  outline  themselves  against  th« 
blue  of  the  desert  sky  above.  At  their  feet 
stretches  the  broad  river  which  the  Spaniards, 
on  account  of  its  color,  named  the  Colorado. 
When  it  reaches  the  Needles,  it  is  already  old, 
no  longer  the  leaping,  brilliant,  irrepressible 
stream  of  its  younger  days,  but  its  dramatic 
career  is  chronicled  in  its  sanguinary  color,  the 
result  of  a  pitiless  disintegration  of  the  rocks 
and  soil  through  which  it  has  forced  its  tem- 
pestuous way.  From  its  source  in  the  beautiful 
Wind  River  mountains  of  Wyoming,  until  at 
last  it  finds  its  rest  in  the  Sea  of  Cortes,  now 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  superstitious  In- 
dians venerated  the  great  red  stream,  and  called 
it  the  River  of  Blood.  On  seeing  it  I  strove 
to  imagine  the  sensations  of  those  early  ex- 
plorers— Alarcon,  Garces,  Ives — when  their 
startled  eyes  first  beheld  the  mighty  river  framed 
in  by  the  purple  peaks.  So  impressed  was  the 
Artist  with  the  majesty  of  the  whole  scene  at 
this  point  that  he  succeeded  admirably  in  repre- 
senting on  his  canvas,  not  only  the  Needles 
themselves,  but  the  sweep  of  the  waters  of  the 
River  of  Blood  as  they  turn  away  from  the 
sharpened  spires  and  descend  into  the  great 
valley  below. 

The  river  tells  the  story  of  the  ceaseless 
warfare  that  goes  on  in  Nature;  in  the  desert, 
the  same  tale  is  told  by  the  plants.  Although 
January  is  not  the  proper  season  for  flowers, 
our  explorations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Needles 
revealed  to  us  the  peculiar  quality  of  the  vege- 
tation; each  leaf,  each  stem  of  cactus,  grease- 
wood  or  mesquite  is  provided  with  an  instru- 
ment of  protection — a  spine  with  which  to 
prick  the  aggressor;  all  are  on  the  defensive. 
A  few  miles  beyond  Welch's  Well,  at  a  point 
where  a  range  of  snaggle-shaped  rocks  loom  up 
at  the  side  of  the  road,  is  a  wonderful  region 
dominated  by  the  cactus  family,  and  here  we 
saw  for  the  first  time  the  yucca  tree,  that 
"Ishmael  of  plants,  whose  shaggy  arms,  clutch- 
ing a  thousand-bunched  dagger  of  leaves,  are 
raised  against  the  world." 

At  Needles  there  are,  of  course,  seasons  of 
burning  heat,  and  during  the  summer  months 
the  thermometer  sometimes  goes  up  as  high  as 
1  30  degrees  in  the  shade.  But  if  November  is, 
as  they  told  us,  the  finest  month  in  the  year,  in 
January  we  found  the  air  like  wine,  so  clear, 
so  invigorating,  so  translucent,  so  dry  that  the 
eye  could  pierce  a  distance  of  almost  a  hun- 
dred miles.  In  the  day  time  the  wan  gray 
color  of  sagebrush,  desert  holly  and  the  other 
rare  forms  of  vegetation  against  the  gray  sand, 
gives  the  scene  so  unearthly  an  appearance 
that  it  seems  like  the  Valleys  of  the  Under- 
world. And  this  sense  of  wonder  and  mystery 
is  increased  by  finding  that  instead  of  rusting, 
rotting  or  dying,  the  plants  and  shrubs  simply 
wither  away  in  the  hand.     At  the  touch  of 
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Kiddies,  Kiddies,  dark  and  fair. 
Blue-eyed  Kiddies  Tvith  sl(in  so  rare. 
Black-eyed  Kiddies  Tvith  golden  hair. 
All  of  mother's  darlings  there. 

SUCH  was  Babies'  Welfare  Week,  which 
turned  the  great  Civic  Auditorium  of 
San  Francisco,  on  the  first  days  of 
March  into  a  beauty  show.  It  was  the 
most  unique  and  altogether  interesting  gathering 
held  in  the  Civic  Center  since  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Exposi- 
tion. For  what  could  be  more  interesting  than 
hundreds  of  sweet,  exquisite  babies — California 
babies,  at  that,  in  all  their  proverbial  beauty, 
with  handsome  young  mothers,  sisters,  aunts  and 
cousins,  all  their  devoted  slaves,  and  quite  a  few 
beaming  young  fathers  sprinkled  through  the 
crowd  of  nurses,  doctors,  writers  and  courageous 
judges.  This  congress  was  an  earnest,  scien- 
tific survey  for  the  benefit  of  babies,  and  as  a 
working  foundation  for  young  mothers,  by  which 
they  could  most  quickly  and  simply  reach  thu 
knowledge  which  would  keep  baby  in  good 
health. 

But,  with  all  the  science,  there  was  no  way 
of  getting  away  from  the  beauty  side  of  the 
question,  with  such  variety  in  babies.  These 
babies  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  any  other 
hall  full  of  babies  in  the  world.  They  did  not 
in  the  least  look  like  a  hall  full  of  French 
babies,  English  babies,  Irish  babies,  Scotch 
babies,  German  babies,  or  even  American  babies 
from  the  north,  south  or  east:  They  were  just 
California  babies — San  Francisco  babies  at  that 
— and  they  looked  like  it.  The  charm  of  the 
Cosmopolite  was  theirs,  m  some  bewitching  way, 
which  was  not  quite  easy  to  define  at  one.  But, 
of  course,  it  came  from  the  mixture  of  blood, 
which  these  little  ones  inherited  from  their  vari- 
ous European  ancestors,  and  good  blood,  a  lot 
of  it  must  have  been,  from  the  looks  of  many 
thoroughbred  babies,  that  made  Babies'  Wel- 
fare Week  memorable. 

This  was  not  at  all  intended  as  a  baby  show; 
but  when  the  "Examiner"  offered  a  handsome 
prize  for  the  most  perfect  baby,  it  took  on 
something  of  that  character,  much  to  the  hap- 
piness of  some  and  the  disappointment  of  others, 
but  to  the  interest  of  all.  And  though  there 
were  unquestionably  many  young  mothers  who 
hoped  that  their  darlings  would  turn  out  to  be 
the  lucky  ones,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  was  one 
to  dispute  the  honest  title  of  the  fortunate  little 
one  who  was  pronounced  The  Perfect  Baby. 
This  decision  was  reached  after  the  most  thor- 
ough physical  and  mental  examination,  by  a 
corps  of  eminent  physicians.  I  believe  beauty 
of  features  was  not  taken  into  account;  but  it 
was  there,  in  most  appealing  form,  just  the  same. 

Little  Katherine  Elizabeth  Dermody,  two 
years  and  two  months  old,  was  the  most  perfect 
baby;  and  she,  of  course,  won  the  prize;  the 
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giving  of  which,  and  the  photographing  of  the 
small  lady,  creating  a  lot  of  fun  among  the  little 
people.  Miss  Katherine  did  not  care  much 
about  having  pictures  taken,  and  displayed  quite 
a  good  deal  of  ability  in  avoiding  the  operation. 
She  also  showed  a  gentle,  but  firm,  character 
in  quietly  holding  onto  her  prize  silver  mush 
bowl  and  saucer.  The  little  squirrels  that  dec- 
orated the  edge  thereof  were  far  more  interesting 
to  the  perfect  baby  than  were  the  blandishments 
of  K.  C.  B.,  who  presented  her  with  the  prize. 

By  the  way,  there  came  very  near  being  a 
most  interesting  fistic  encounter  between  a  young 
German  father  and  a  young  Irish  father,  over 
"Casey  Bee"  and  the  prize.  The  German,  who 
muttered  a  good  deal,  and  seemed  hurt,  when 
Judge  Maraskey  pronounced  Katherine  Der- 
mody a  perfect  baby,  became  quite  excited  when 
"Mr.  Casey  Bee"  very  affectionately  presented 
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her  with  the  silver  bowl,  and  exclaimed:  "Goes 
effryting  to  de  Irish  yet?  'Casey  Bee,'  yaw! 
He  ain't  got  no  kultur  yet.  I  guess  id.  Vy 
mein  poy  dond  gid  no  brize?  es  pig  un  fat,  put 
no  Irish  yet,  ain't  id?  "  he  demanded  in  a  very 
belligerent  tone  from  the  young  Irishman.  And 
the  answer  came  quickly: 

"Oh,  gwan  wid  ye,  ye  crazy  mut!  \'er 
poy  is  pig  an'  fat  all  right,  all  right;  but  he 
hain't  got  no  more  class  than  a  sausage.  An' 
shure,  the  bit  o'  a  lady  is  a  peach,  all  right;  an' 


ye  never  seen  an  Irishman,  whether  his  name 
was  Casey  or  Bee,  what  didn't  have  an  eye 
for  a  peach,  an'  what  wouldn't  give  her  the 
other  eye  if  she  cared  for  it.  Now,  gwan  wid 
yer  poy,  Hiney,  before  I  smash  yer  jaw!  "  was 
Patrick's  admonition.    And  Hiney  went. 

So  the  miniature  Helen  of  Troy  had,  very 
innocently  and  very  naturally,  started  in  on  her 
conquests  of  hearts.  One  could  write  a  book 
on  what  may  develop  from  that  prize;  but  there 
is  one  thing  sure,  that  "bit  o'  a  lady"  has  the 
most  lovely  disposition,  under  trying  circum- 
stances imaginable.  She  has,  also,  the  most 
wonderful  expression,  in  the  velvety  brown  eyes, 
and  in  the  delicate  features,  of  any  child  we 
have  ever  seen.  She  has  very  little  color,  just 
a  faint  pink  in  the  cheeks,  and  a  glint  of  sun- 
light in  the  hair  and  eyes,  which  are  of  the 
same  color ;  but  the  expression — were  she  the 
"Daughter  of  a  Thousand  Earls"  her  poise  and 
gentleness  would  do  credit  to  them  all.  Every 
movement  and  feature  spells  blood.  Yet  her 
immediate  family  are  people  in  humble  circum- 
stances; but  genuine  and  clean  cut. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  about  the  origin  and 
training  of  their  baby,  Mrs.  Dermody,  a  pleas- 
ant, simple-mannered  young  woman,  said: 
"Yes,  baby  is  an  American.  So  are  Mr.  Der- 
mody and  I-  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  and 
I  in  California.  " 

"And,"  broke  in  the  athletic,  powerful 
father,  who  was  radiant  with  pleasure,  "baby 
has  never  been  sick  a  day  in  her  life.  Tell  the 
lady,  mama,  how  you  take  care  of  her,"  he 
coaxed,  with  something  of  the  baby's  caressing 
smile  in  his  blue  eyes. 

'Mama"  answered:  "Really,  baby  never 
has  been  any  trouble.  I've  always  given  her 
plenty  of  good  milk,  rich  soups,  the  juice  of 
well  cooked  meats;  fruit  juices,  and  milk  toast; 
all  at  certain  hours  of  the  day;  but  no  solid 
foods;  and  cereals  she  will  not  touch.  And 
she  plays  around  the  garden  most  of  the  time. 
Oh,  really,  she's  been  no  trouble  at  all,  "  was 
the  simple  assurance  of  "mama,"  while  tbe  at- 
mosphere of  love  enveloped  that  baby — as  the 
sunlight  envelopes  a  rosebud. 

Still,  somehow,  those  glorious  eyes  and  won- 
derful expression,  which  no  camera  can  ever 
catch,  would  draw  you  back,  back,  past  the 
adoring  father  and  "mama"  of  today.  Finally 
the  inquiry  was  made:  "Of  what  descent,  away 
back  is  baby?"  "Oh,"  came  the  reply,  from 
"mama,"  as  of  something  forgotten,  "my  par- 
ents were  French  and  Mr.  Dermody's  parents 
were  Irish.  But  we  were  not  hyphenated  at 
all,"  was  the  smiling  answer.  And  the  puz- 
zling expression  in  baby's  eyes  was  explained. 

A  little  unconscious  act  of  the  baby  possibly 
explained  that  gentle  expression  also.  There 
was  a  sweet-faced  young  mother,  about  to  leave 
the  group,  somewhat  disappointed  looking,  when 
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RAYMOND  RAY,  the  ten-year-old 
son  of  Mrs.  Katherine  Ray  of  Los 
Angeles,  has  out-stripped  in  actual 
learning  every  youthful  prodigy  the 
world  has  known.  Not  only  mentally  is  this 
fine  little  lad  perfectly  developed,  but  physical- 
ly, and  his  sweet  nature  can  be  seen  at  a 
glance  of  the  accompanying  portrait. 

Raymond's  mother  believes  that  the  first  five 
or  six  years  of  a  child's  life,  known  as  the 
"play  years"  are  usually  wasted.  They  should 
be  filled  with  the  constant  and  careful  teaching 
that  IS  entirely  without  detriment  to  the  child's 
mental  ability  or  physical  constitution. 

In  the  case  of  her  little  son,  who  Mrs.  Ray 
insists  is  only  an  average,  normal  boy,  she  has 
proven  her  theory.  The  lad  is  bright  and 
happy,  fond  of  play,  good  at  all  games,  strong, 
athletic  and  full  of  the  joy  of  living. 

Raymond  is  now  in  the  junior  class  of  the 
Hollywood  High  School,  and  is  making  a  cred- 
itable record  in  all  his  studies.  At  his  present 
pace,  which  is  one  that  is  not  a  strain  in  any 
way,  he  will  easily  complete  his  college  work 
for  the  bachelor's  degree  when  he  is  fourteen, 
and  receive  his  doctor's  degree  when  he  is  six- 
teen. 

Mrs.  Ray  says  that  as  soon  as  her  son  began 
to  notice  the  world  about  him  she  taught  him 
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to  distinguish  colors,  the  most  striking  ones 
like  white,  red,  black  and  blue  being  taken  first. 
She  always  talked  to  him  as  she  would  to  a 
reasoning  person.  Pictures  were  used  a  great 
deal  in  this  simple  training,  and  of  course  an 
immense  amount  of  intelligent  patience  and 
perseverance. 


When  he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old  he  knew 
the  alphabet.  Through  his  mother's  systematic 
suggestion  a  very  large  amount  of  information 
was  acquired  without  conscious  effort.  The 
play  spirit  was  not  suppressed  in  any  way,  but 
was  encouraged  and  so  directed  that  no  energy 
was  wasted.  His  mother  says  that  learning  be- 
came the  game  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

At  the  age  of  seven  he  was  admitted  to  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  school,  but  only 
after  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  principal 
who  declared  that  no  boy  of  that  age  could 
do  the  advanced  work  required  and  retain  his 
health. 

"Let  the  physician  examine  him,"  said  the 
mother.  This  was  done,  and  the  lad  was 
pronounced  to  be  in  perfect  health,  but  the  doc- 
tor expressed  a  fear  that  such  mental  activity 
would  undermine  his  physical  well-being.  He 
was  finally  admitted,  however,  and  the  mental 
exertion  did  not  affect  him  in  the  least  injurious- 
ly. He  IS  now  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
facilities  for  scholastic  and  musical  training 
that  Los  Angeles  affords. 

The  career  of  this  "wonder  child"  will  be 
watched  with  great  interest  by  educators  all 
over  the  world. 


Ye  women  of  the  World,  aWaf(e!  aWal(e! 
Ye  mothers,  xvives  and  daughters,  sisters,  friends 
Of  men  who  make  and  men  who  go  to  War, 
And  all  ye  women  who  in  Love  and  Truth 
Are  bound  by  chords  of  common  sisterhood. 
Awal(e  ye  all!   Awake  ye  now  and  pray; 
Aye,  pray  as  ye  have  never  prayed  before. 
That  Cod  may  send  us  peace. 
In  vain  We  seek  to  gain  the  ear  of  those 
Who  over  nations  hold  a  strong  control; 
They  are  intoxicated  with  the  blood 
Shed  in  profusion  on  the  battle  fields. 
And  drunk  from  out  the  skull-shaped  cup  of 
War, 

And  think  they    thus  in  their  delirium  wild 
To  quench  their  thirst  of  every  greed  and  hate 
Which  but  the  greater  grows  by  being  fed. 
It  is  indeed  the  time  to  call  a  halt 
1  0  man-made  laws,  and  made  by  men  alone. 
Men  who  make  war  and  crush  out  precious 
lives. 

The  flower  of  each  country,  state  and  home. 
And  grind  the  heart  of   women   "neath  their 
heels; 

But  Justice  will  prevail,  though  long  it  seems. 
The  balance  will  in  time  attained  be. 
And  man  and  Woman  equal  stand  at  last. 
But  now,  'mid  these  hours  of  untold  woe. 
These  hours  of  deepest  darkness  and  despair. 
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When  civilization  seems  to  backward  roll. 
And  all  the  laws  of  Mercy  are  annulled; 
Now,  let  us  turn  to  Cod  with  simple  faith 
And  pray,  for  all  the  sages  of  the  past 
Have    bade    us    pray,    for    "prayer  availeth 
much" ; 

So  to  this  end,  ye  women  of  the  world. 
Awake!  come  forth!  and  as  a  unit  stand. 
Held  fast  together  by  the  sacred  bond 
Of  universal  sisterhood,  and  sealed 
With  the  most  holy  seal  of  mutual  love. 
Of  mutual  sorrow,  pain  and  sympathy; 
With  every  line  of  difference  wiped  aWay, 
No  thought  of  race  or  creed  to  enter  in. 
And  let  all  hearts  be  Welded  into  one. 
One  mighty  heart,  to  form  a  censer  cup 
To  hold  on  high — a  censer  cup  fashioned 
Of  rubies  rare  and  filled  witli  the  fire  of  pain. 
And  with  the  incense  of  our  daily  prayers. 
Which,  rising,  ever  rising  unto  heaven. 
May  penetrate  the  clouds  made  thick  by  War, 
And  reach  at  last  the  very  throne  of  Cod. 
Then  for  the  sake  of  her  who  gives  her  ALL, 
Who  suffers  tortures  only  women  know. 
In  answer  to  the  incense  of  his  prayers 
The  days  of  anguish  may  the  sooner  end. 
And  man  be  brought  to  Reason  and  to  Life, 
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And  stand  once  more,  not  lower  than  the  beast. 
But  clothed  in  righteousness,   redeemed  from 
self, 

A  perfect  man,  "the  noblest  work  of  Cod." 

So  let  us,  as  a  sisterhood  of  Peace, 

Unite  for  prayer  for  these,  our  brother  men. 

And  for  the  weary,  war-sick,  stricken  earth. 

That  Cod  may  hear,  and  hearing  send  release. 

In  Him  with  faith  let  each  heart  firmly  trust. 

For  down  the  ages  has  it  ever  rung. 

Pray  ye,  O  pray,  for  "prayer  availeth  much." 

KIDDIES'  CORNER— (Continued) 
her  very  pretty  baby  boy  did  not  turn  out  per- 
fect. Little  Katherine  gently,  but  firmly,  dis- 
engaged herself  from  her  father's  embrace,  and 
running  to  the  little  fellow,  raised  one  tiny  foot 
from  the  floor  of  his  go-cart,  and  careful!}^ 
wrapped  his  blanket  around  it,  then  lifted  the 
other  foot  and  as  carefully  tucked  the  blanket 
about  that  also.  Then  she  kissed  the  little 
chap,  who  cooed  with  delight,  and  slid  back  into 
the  protecting  arms  of  "papa,"  stamping  for- 
ever on  your  heart — which  she  caried  away  with 
her — that  the  Perfect  Baby  has  it  in  her  to  be 
the  most  perfect  little  mother  this  side  of 
Heaven. 
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CHEERFUL  cherubs;  eager,  shghtly 
anxious  mothers;  earnest  doctors; 
starched,  serious  nurses,  and  inter- 
ested outsiders  filled  one  of  the  large 
and  airy  halls  in  the  Exposition  Auditorium 
for  a  whole  March  week.  And,  as  our  es- 
teemed contemporary,  the  village  weekly,  in  its 
social  items,  would  say,  "A  pleasant  time  was 
had  by  all."  Well,  perhaps  not  quite  all,  for 
there  were  agonized  moments  when,  divested 
of  every  shred  of  clothing,  surrounded  by 
strange  big  men  and  women,  one  was  placed 
in  the  brass  thing  the  grocer  weighs  sugar  in. 
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and  mother — oh,  it  was  too  terrible  to  realize  at 
once! — mother  the  infallible  took  away  her 
sheltering  arms,  took  away  that  sure  protection 
and  left  one  lying  all  alone  in  a  terrifying  world 
and  the  sugar  scales!  When  this  unbelievable 
desertion  was  fully  realized  life  grew  dark  in- 
deed, and  one  raised  one's  voice  in  bitter 
protest.  These  were  the  moments  when  the 
perfect  harmony  of  Baby  Week  was  slightly 
disturbed. 

The  rest  of  our  visit  was  not  so  bad,  looking 
at  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  principals 
in  the  play,  lads  and  lasses  ranging  from  one 
to  five  years  of  age.  One  grew  accustomed  to 
the  absence  of  clothing,  and  rather  enjoyed  that 
absence.  Mother  kept  tight  hold  after  the 
scales  were  left  behind,  and  the  man  who  put 
tapes  around  chests  and  tummies  were  really 
decent  chaps,  they  jollied  one  along  through  a 
lot  of  prodding  and  poking  and  tickling  and 
patting,  and  made  one  feel  so  friendly  that 
when  they  asked  to  look  into  mouth  the  request 
was  granted  without  hesitation.  Confidence  be- 
trayed! Never  trust  a  pleasant  man  with  a 
gentle  voice  and  comfy  hands  again.  First 
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make  sure  that  he  has  not  a  sanitary  stick 
concealed  on  his  person.  This  small  and  utterly 
obnoxious  weapon  is  used  on  a  fellow's  tongue 
in  a  way  that  makes  him  gasp,  choke  and  kick. 
One's  rage  at  this  is  justifiable.  And  they  say 
they  do  it  to  look  for  adenoids!  But  the 
minute  it's  over  the  doctor  man  and  the  nice 
lady  who  writes  down  all  the  wonderful  things 
he  has  discovered  about  us,  and  even  mother, 
are  just  as  easy  and  friendly  as  if  nothing  at  all 
had  happened,  and  mother  slips  an  orange  into 
a  trembling  little  hand,  and  makes  a  confiden- 
tial side  remark  about  somebody  being  daddy's 
brave  boy,  and  we  go  on  to  another  place 
where  a  lovely  lady,  oh,  the  nicest  of  them 
all  (except  mother,  of  course),  looks  and  smiles 
and  asks,  '  What's  your  name,  honey?"  That's 
easy.  We  are  glad  to  satisfy  the  nice  lady  s 
curiosity  regarding  age,  etc.,  that  some  grown- 
ups seem  to  pay  so  much  attention  to.  Also 
we  are  perfectly  willing  to  tell  her  how  to  spell 
cat  and  to  altogether  humor  such  an  agreeable 
companion. 

She  tells  mother  that  this  is  the  mental  test, 
whatever  that  may  be. 

By  this  time  one  is  feeling  pretty  good,  and 
there's  lots  of  other  fellows  and  girls  about,  in 
the  proper  attire  ^for  little  savages  on  a  warm 
day,  and  everybody  is  laughing  and  talking, 
and  mother  doesn't  look  anxious  any  more,  but 
kind  of  proud  and  happy  and  excited,  and  she 
whispers,  "Won't  we  just  tell  daddy  when  he 
comes  home  tonight!"  And  she  clutches  the 
paper  that  all  the  doctors  and  nurses  have  been 
writing  on,  as  if  it  were  something  worth 
having,  like  a  red  balloon  or  a  stick  of  candy. 

When  we  are  dressed  again  all  the  mothers 
want  to  go  round  the  big  room  and  look  at 
the  exhibits  and  read  the  charts  and  talk  with 
the  doctor  ladies  and  gentlemen.  They  talk 
and  talk,  and  mother  nods  her  head  and  seems 
to  be  glad  to  hear  all  the  things  the  doctors 
are  telling  her,  and  she  reads  very  carefully  the 
charts.  One  of  them  she  remembered  and  said 
it  off  to  daddy  when  supper  was  over  that 
evening.  It's  headed  "Ten  Olden  Rules.  How 
to  Keep  the  Baby  Sick,"  and  Rule  1  is:  Keep 
the  baby  in  a  dark  room.  2.  Bundle  it  up. 
3.  Feed  it  whenever  it  cries.     4.  Walk  the 


floor  with  it.  5.  Never  give  it  a  drink  of 
water.  6.  Do  not  bathe  it  regularly.  7.  Give 
it  all  the  advertised  foods  and  medicines.  8. 
Let  it  suck  its  fingers  and  pacifiers  9.  Give  it 
paregoric,  soothing  syrups  and  gin.  I  0.  Take 
the  advice  of  all  the  neighbors. 

Father  got  so  interested  in  what  mother  told 
him  about  the  welfare  work  that  he  spent  his 
lunch  hour  the  next  day  looking  round  and 
talking  with  the  doctors. 

He  saw  the  certified  milk  and  talked  with 
Mrs.  Henry  Hilp  about  the  wonderful  things 
that  have  been  done  in  the  way  of  improving 
conditions  in  the  milk  supply  in  the  past  nine 
years.  She  told  him  how  the  California  Club, 
through  its  Civic  Department,  had  started  the 
Milk  Improvement  Association  in  1907,  and 
had  by  patient  and  persistent  work  succeeded 
in  securing  uniform  pasteurization  and  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  producers  and  deal- 
ers. Mrs.  Hilp  is  the  chairman  of  the  police 
court  committee,  and  reports  very  gratifying 
results  of  her  efforts,  as  the  police  no  longer 
make  difficulties  for  the  Association,  but  help 
in  every  way  and  now  have  few  cases  of  adul- 
teration to  deal  with.  San  Francisco  has  the 
highest  standard  in  the  United  States  for  the 
quality  of  its  milk. 

Dr.  Louise  B.  Deal  is  chairman  of  the  very 
capable  committee  that  organized  and  carried 
out  the  splendid  work  of  Baby  Week.  It  was 
the  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
that  first  suggested  the  first  week  in  March 
should  be  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant. 
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It  was  then  taken  up  by  the  Child  Labor  Bu- 
reau, which  issued  circulars  all  over  the  United 
States  asking  each  city  to  give  this  one  week 
to  the  study  and  care  of  babies,  the  scientific 
practical  instruction  of  the  mother  regarding 
the  clothing,  feeding  and  airing  of  the  baby. 
Through  the  newspapers  and  wide  circularizing 
in  and  near  San  Francisco,  parents  became 
acquainted  with  the  project,  and  responded 
enthusiastically.  On  the  first  day  a  hundred 
babies  were  registered  and  examined.  Each 
succeeding  day  of  the  busy  week  showed  an 
attendance  of  young  mothers  whose  eagerness 
to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered  by 
specialists,  and  whose  intelligence  in  assimilating 
the  knowledge  acquired,  must  have  been  most 
gratifying  to  the  women  and  men  conducting  the 
work. 

The  very  simplest  methods  were  employed  to 
convey  this  important  information.  Mrs.  A.  E. 
Graupner,  with  whom  the  writer  had  the  privi- 
lege of  spending  a  most  instructive  half  hour, 
called  attention  to  the  charts  that  hung  on  the 
walls — their  clearness  and  conciseness,  the  vivid 
white  background  and  strong  plain  lettering,  so 
that  all  who  run  may  read.  Mrs.  Graupner 
told  me  that  the  committee  on  baby  hygiene  of 
the  Collegiate  Alumnae  designed  and  presented 
these  charts.  They  are  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  the  Collegiate  Alumnae — clean-cut, 
explicit,  efficient. 

With  Mrs.  Graupner  I  enthused  over  the 
exhibit  of  the  San  Francisco  Hospital,  which 


showed  a  little  room  in  the  convalescent  ward, 
filled  with  kindergarten  paraphernalia.  That 
was  a  wonderful  man  who  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  mental  employment  to  the  tots  wlio, 
after  illness,  are  kept  in  hospital  to  recover 
health  and  strength.  Light,  interesting  tasks, 
occupying  little  brains  and  fingers,  are  supplied, 
and  the  weary  weeks  of  convalescence  instead 
of  being  wasted  are  filled  with  work  that  lay£ 
the  groundwork  of  the  child's  education  to  see 
him  safely  through  life. 

I  learned  that  the  doctors  in  charge  of  the 
welfare  work  were  not  enthusiastic  over  the  prize 
idea,  nor  of  putting  children  in  classes.  They 
think  it  is  better  for  parents  to  learn  to  know 
that  a  child  is  either  perfectly  well  or  that  it 
needs  attention,  than  to  be  content  to  just  class  it 
as  "96  per  cent,  "  and  attach  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  measurements  and  weight.  Here 
is  a  little  professional  rigidity,  perhaps.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  the  high  happiness  of  the 
family  of  the  "best  baby  in  the  bunch." 

One  feels  sort  of  glad  to  hear  these  very 
modern  doctors  talk  in  the  following  good  old- 
fashioned  way  : 

"Nothing  short  of  disabling  misfortune  or  ac- 
tual disease  should  be  allowed  by  any  mother 
to  excuse  her  from  feeding  her  infant  in  the  one 
and  only  natural,  safe  and  best  way.  The 
Great  Infinite  Intelligence  has  provided  this  one 
way  of  feeding  the  infant.  The  little  finite 
human  mind,  influenced  and  aided  by  its  higher 
education,  is  miserably  failing  in  its  attempts  to 


devise  and  supply  substitute  schemes  for  Na- 
ture's one  prescribed  method.  Admitting  that 
the  substitute  schemes  often  end  well,  who  can 
say  that  the  natural  way  would  not  have  ended 
better?  Who  can  say  at  what  age  of  later  life 
the  right  and  the  wrong,  the  better  and  the  worse, 
the  natural  and  the  artificial,  of  infant  care  ceases 
to  exert  any  influence  in  favor  of  good  or  evil, 
health  or  disease,  strength  or  weakness,  success 
or  failure?  At  any  rate,  it  is  the  known  evil 
results  of  the  substitution  of  the  artificial  for 
the  natural  that  must  influence  us  to  abide  by 
the  natural  way  of  infant  feeding." 

One  charming  doctor  lady  that  I  stopped  to 
watch  at  her  work  told  me  many  interesting 
and  important  things.  First,  she  made  me 
promise,  cross-heart-wish-to-die,  that  her  name 
would  not  get  into  print,  then  she  said  that 
she  was  anxious  for  all  mothers  to  realize, 
among  other  things,  how  unwise  it  is  to  send 
their  children  who  have  colds  or  whooping 
cough  to  places  where  there  are  other  children. 
This  is  a  case  of  "do  unto  others,"  if  ever  there 
was  one.  The  anonymous  doctor  lady,  growing 
more  communicative,  after  she  decided  to  accept 
my  assurance  that  honor  exists  even  among 
journalists,  told  me  that  the  week  was  filled 
with  the  most  gratifying  results,  that  the  way 
the  young  mothers  responded  to  the  physicians' 
offer  proved  conclusively  the  usefulness  of  Baby 
Welfare  Week,  and  that  she  hoped  to  reach 
people  in  this  way  that  could  be  reached  in 
no  other. 
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tal  sum,  we  have  these  illuminating  figures: 
Interest  at  5  per  centum  on  $2,000,- 

000   $100,000 

Cost  of  management  (at  its  lowest)  .  18,000 

Total   ..$118,000 

Income  (based  on  three  months'  ex- 
perience)   1 6,800 

Yearly  deficit  to  be  met  by  taxa- 
tion  $102,200 

The  assertion  is  ventured  that  this  is  a 
minimum  sum,  and  that  the  actual  deficit  will 
be  considerably  greater. 

What  will  the  city  receive  in  return  for 
this  great  outlay?  No  doubt,  from  time  to 
time,  the  great  hall  and  its  minor  adjuncts  will 
be  used  for  civic  purposes  of  one  kind  and 
another,  and  this  will  be  as  it  should  be.  It 
is  to  be  expected  that  when  the  great  organ 
shall  have  been  put  in  place  there  will  be 
recitals — free,  or  nearly  free — to  the  public. 
The  municipal  band,  though  it  is  no  great 
affair,  judged  by  musical  standards,  will  give 
concerts.  There  will  be  other  civic  uses  as 
emergencies  may  demand.  But,  on  the  whole, 
unless  there  is  a  radical  change  of  intention,  the 
public  advantage  derived  from  this  great  prop- 
erty will  not  be  a  tithe  of  its  possibilities. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  be  advised  fre- 
quently through  the  public  prints  that  this  or 
that  private  organization  has  been  granted  the 
use  of  the  building  for  its  private  purposes 
through  the  complaisance  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, or  that  it  has  been  let  to  this  or  that 
party  for  purposes  of  entertainment  which  a 
high  sense  of  responsibility  in  the  matter  of 
public  countenance  of  meretricious  things  should 
have  caused  the  board  to  frown  upon. 

What  are  the  uses  to  which  the  Auditorium 
might  properly  be  put?  They  are  so  various 
that  they  cannot  be  more  than  indicated  here. 
Some  of  them  are  so  apparent  that  they  present 
themselves  at  once. 

There  is  an  organization  in  this  city  known 
as  the  People's  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  inculcate  an  apprecia- 
tion of  good  music  by  the  community  through 
the  offering  of  masterpieces  by  a  highly  trained 
orchestra.  No  nobler  conception  of  civic  attain- 
ment is  possible,  and  the  Philharmonic  should 
be  encouraged  on  every  hand.  The  city  can 
do  its  share  by  putting  the  great  hall  of  the 
Auditorium  in  a  condition  to  be  utilized  for  the 
concerts  of  the  Philharmonic,  and  the  society 
may  be  expected  on  its  part  to  lower  the  price 
of  admission  to  its  recitals  below  even  the 
nominal  figure  it  now  asks.  In  the  train  of 
the  Philharmonic  there  may  be  expected  to 
follow  other  organizations  with  a  like  purpose, 
operating  along  cognate  lines. 

There  is  general  agreement  of  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  cinematograph.     For  the 


most  part,  it  is  employed  for  entertainment, 
and  the  city  may  well  leave  this  to  private 
exploitation.  But  the  development  of  the 
moving  picture  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
instructive  possibilities  lie  almost  wholly  in  the 
future.  These  are  of  a  kind  that  can  only 
thrive  through  public  countenance,  and  it  would 
be  altogether  fitting  for  the  city  to  open  the 
door  for  their  development  through  the  encour- 
agement it  could  give  by  providing  a  proper 
place  and  proper  equipment  at  a  nominal  sum 
for  admission. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  lectures.  No 
form  of  instruction  is  so  popular.  Men  will 
listen  when  they  will  not  read.  They  are  in- 
terested in  the  personality  of  the  speaker,  and 
if  he  is  gifted  he  can  do  a  world  of  good.  He 
should  be  sought  after,  and  encouraged  to  come 
and  deliver  his  message  to  the  people  of  San 
Francisco.  Again,  considering  the  probabilities 
of  popular  response,  the  municipality  will  be 
protected  against  loss — aye,  it  may  even  envis- 
age the  probability  of  gain — by  the  nominal 
character  of  the  fee  asked. 

Despite  the  opposition  of  theatrical  mana- 
geis,  it  would  be  a  distinct  public  advantage 
if  the  Auditorium  were  so  used  as  to  lead  to 
the  organization  of  a  first  class  stock  company, 
the  purpose  of  which  should  be  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  approved  drama.  The  "stars,"  the 
opera  bouffe,  the  ephemeral  drama  of  the  day, 
might  well  be  left  to  private  encouragement. 
In  a  city  of  half  a  million  inhabitants,  with 
a  great  future  before  it,  there  would  always 
be  found  sufficient  patronage  to  support  a  com- 
pany of  meritorious  actors  who  would  revive 
the  plays  upon  which  generations  had  set  the 
stamp  of  their  approval,  when  such  presenta- 
tions were  given  under  such  auspices  as  the 
city's  show  house  could  provide. 

For  the  rest,  the  use  of  the  various  halls 
gathered  under  the  roof  of  the  great  Grove 
street  building  should  be  encouraged  by  every 
organization  and  for  every  purpose  that  is  above 
suspicion,  and  by  none  that  is  under  suspicion. 
The  rentals  should  be  so  fixed  as  to  encourage 
this  use,  regardless  of  the  damage  done  private 
interests,  for  the  duty  of  the  municipality  is  to 
do  the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  and, 
having  committed  itself  to  competition  by  he 
investment  of  a  vast  sum  in  this  enterprise,  I't 
should  not  hesitate  to  use  it  because  certain 
individuals  will  be  injured  thereby. 

Is  the  situation  which  has  occasioned  this 
article  without  a  remedy?  Clearly  not.  Let 
the  civic  organizations  throughout  the  city,  and 
particularly  the  women's  clubs,  canvass  the 
.'iluation.  Let  them  arrive  at  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  their  interests,  and  their  duty  in  the 
matter.  If  possible,  let  them  concert  measures 
to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  board  of  super- 
visors and  the  mayoi.  The  authorities  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  such  a  movement.     For  one 


thing,  the  authorities  will  be  free  to  act.  For 
it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that,  as  soon  as 
there  is  any  popular  demand  to  use  the  Audi- 
torium to  the  full  extent  of  its  possibilities,  the 
publishers  will  throw  the  theatrical  managers 
overboard.  However  interested  they  may  be  in 
protecting  the  interests  of  their  advertising 
patrons,  they  will  not  carry  their  compliance 
to  the  point  of  offending  public  opinion.  The 
moment  the  San  Francisco  managers  realize  the 
public  concern  in  the  future  of  the  Auditorium 
it  may  be  expected  the  columns  of  their  papers 
will  be  opened  to  an  active  propaganda  in 
favor  of  the  proposition.  This  sudden  voile 
face  need  not  surprise.  There  is  nothing  more 
cynical  than  the  attitude  of  a  newspaper  editor 
of  today  toward  a  cause  that  is  discovered  to 
be  unpopular.  No  considerations  of  business 
office  policy  will  save  it  from  being  jettisoned; 
and  the  matter  of  consistency  will  not  be  con- 
sidered at  all. 

What  shall  be  the  program  of  the  civic 
organizations  and  women's  clubs  in  their  cam- 
paign for  the  Auditorium?  Clearly,  to  ehm- 
inate  political  influence  in  its  control.  But 
this  is  easier  indicated  than  done.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  of  attainment. 
The  management  of  the  municipal  railways  is 
proof  of  this.  If  the  superintendent  of  the 
Auditorium  be  given  a  like  free  hand  to  that 
accorded  the  superintendent  of  the  street  rail- 
ways, and  if  the  man  named  be  one  of  standing 
in  the  community,  for  whom  the  mayor  will 
vouch,  a  great  deal  will  have  been  accom- 
plished. If  this  will  not  avail,  it  will  be 
possible  to  attain  the  desired  end  by  more 
drastic  means,  even  though  it  be  necessary  to 
amend  the  charter.  It  would  not  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the 
city  to  take  over  the  care  of  this  great  public 
enterprise.  Surely,  it  might  be  made  second 
only  to  the  public  library  as  a  utility  of  general 
advantage,  and  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
divorce  the  public  library  from  politics  by  put- 
ting its  control  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
trustees,  upon  which  the  best  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  have  been  glad  to  sit.  What  was 
done  in  the  one  case  could  be  done  in  the 
other,  and,  it  might  be  expected,  with  similar 
results. 

But  whatever  the  means  employed,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  and,  in  particular,  it  is  a 
matter  of  deep  concern  to  the  women  of  the 
community,  to  whom  Everjfivonian  appeals,  to 
see  to  it  that  this  vast  investment  is  utilized 
to  proper  advantage — above  all,  that  it  be  not 
used  in  any  way  that  may  be  harmful  to  the 
morals  of  the  community. 
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EVERYWOMAN  THE  OFFICIAL 
JOURNAL  OF  THE  WOMAN'S 
PEACE  PARTY 

At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Woman's  Peace  Party,  held  on  August  the 
fifth,  San  Francisco,  a  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  making  " Ever\)rvoman"  the  official  journal 
of  that  party. 


(Signed) 
Palo  Alto,  Cal. 


Mrs.   C.   E.  Cumberson, 

Chairman. 


By  Mrs.  C.  E.  Cumberson 


THE  most  commendable  work  inaugu- 
rated recently  by  women,  and  one  that 
finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  Every- 
tvoman,  has  been  that  of  the  nation- 
wide "Baby  Week"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  study  of  this  important 
subject  will  not  be  confined  to  an  annual  Baby 
Week,  but  that  it  will  have  the  concerted  organ- 
ized thought  of  women  throughout  the  entire 
year.  However,  with  this  vital  subject  of  how 
to  better  equip  these  precious  bits  of  humanity, 
mentally  and  physically,  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  extend  the 
work  beyond  the  sixth  year  and  incorporate  a 
protest  at  the  same  time  against  a  system  that 
would  ruthlessly  turn  some  of  these  "better 
babies"  into  food  for  cannon  when  they  have 
reached  the  age  of  maturity  and  reduce  another 
portion  of  a  state  that  would  make  death  pref- 
erable to  life? 

It  is  plainly  the  duty  of  Ever^ivoman  to  arouse 
the  nations  to  respect  the  sacredness  of  human 
life  and  demand  that  other  ways  of  settling 
international  differences  be  found  than  by  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  we  have  always  been  ready  to  plunge  into 
war  if  another  nation  snuffs  out  the  life  of  a 
few  of  our  countrymen,  while  we  allow  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  both  babies  and  adults  to  die 
in  our  own  country  each  year  from  preventable 
causes. 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  slumbering  soul 
of  woman  did  not  awaken  a  few  hundred  years 
earlier  to  the  realization  of  her  responsibility  in 
the  protection  of  human  life.  If  she  had,  what 
a  different  world  this  would  be  today!  How- 
ever, Everyrvoman  is  thankful  for  the  oppor- 
tunity which  now  presents  itself,  i.  e.,  to  place 
stepping-stones  in  the  pathway  of  posterity — 
stepping-stones  that  are  firmly  imbedded  in  the 
principles  of  truth  and  justice  to  humanity,  with- 
out regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  country. 

While  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  did  not 
take  an  active  part  in  Baby  Week,  at  the  same 
time  it  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned  to  save  to 


our  country  the  future  citizens  that  will  come 
into  being  through  the  results  of  our  annual 
Baby  Week.  The  hand  that  rocks  the  cradle 
IS  indeed  taking  heed  of  how  it  moves  the  world 
and  it  gives  us  renewed  faith  that  the  words 
of  Robert  Burns  may  yet  come  true:  "It  is 
coming  yet,  for  a'  that,  that  man  to  man  the 
world  o'er  shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that.  " 

The  reports  of  the  various  district  chairmen 
of  the  Woman's  Peace  Party  for  this  month 
are  very  interesting,  showing  increased  activity 
in  every  department. 

The  San  Francisco  District  has  inaugurated 
a  monthly  luncheon  at  Hotel  Stewart,  the  first 
Wednesday  of  each  month,  where  there  are 
always  good  speakers  and  time  for  discussion. 
There  is  also  held  one  evening  each  month  a 
lecture  at  Hotel  St.  Francis.  The  action 
of  the  San  Francisco  School  Board  in  re- 
fusing to  endorse  the  resolution  making  mili- 
tary training  compulsory  in  the  public  schools 
was  very  satisfactory  to  the  good  women  who 
had  used  every  effort,  spending  time  and 
money  to  arouse  the  mothers  against  this 
measure ;  and  their  response  te  the  campaign 
demonstrates  that  when  it  comes  to  putting 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  school  children,  the 
mothers  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
San  Francisco  School  Board  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  very  prompt  action  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

The  Alameda  District  also  reports  great 
interest  in  many  towns  about  the  bay  where 
councils  are  being  formed. 

The  Sacramento  District  has  established  a 
splendid  center  at  the  Hotel  Sacramento  and 
are  preparing  to  take  advantage  of  our  Lec- 
ture Bureau  and  carry  on  a  campaign  for  the 
cause. 

The  Santa  Clara  District  has  also  establish- 
ed headquarters  at  Hotel  Vendome,  holding 
meetings  with  speakers  every  Tuesday.  This 
district  has  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  Pure  Food  Show  and  the  Blos- 
som Festival  this  month  to  carry  on  active 
work  with  literature  and  lectures. 


THE  PEACE  ANTHEM 
By  W.  Evans  Darby 

O  Father  of  mankind. 
Do  Thou  the  nations  hind 

In  bonds  of  love; 
Bid  every  land  be  free. 
Let  race  xvith  race  agree 
And  earth  be  ruled  by  Thee 

As   Heaven  above. 

Mal(e  Thou  all  ivars  to  cease. 
Round  the  whole  world  be  peace 

Mans  math  control. 
Let  Love  her  reign  extend. 
Till  all  the  nations  blend 
In  concord  without  end. 

From  pole  to  pole. 

Haste  Thou  the  glorious  time 
Foretold  in  song  sublime. 

When  earth  shall  rest; 
Changed  then  tlie  sword  to  share 
No  more  sliall  peoples  bear. 
The  Weight  of  earth's  despair. 

But  all  be  blest. 

'i-   'i"  # 

WAR-LORD  OF  DOUAUMONT 
By  Jane  Hyde 

"Forward  at  any  cost!  " 
Recl(  not  of  lives  lost. 
Forward  through  hell 
Of  thundering  shell; 
Forward,  up  fire-rimmed  height; 
Forward  to  death  and  night, 
O   Youth,  at  Douaumont! 

Forward  at  whose  command? 
By  whom  this  battle  planned? 
From  "Safely  zone," 
IVith  heart  of  stone. 
"Forward,"  the   War-Lord  said. 
Then  soon  brave  youth  lay  dead. 
For  what? — at  Douaumont. 

Forward  for  selfish  gain; 
Son,  father,  brother  slain; 
W asted  young  lives. 
Heartbroken  wives 
Count  not  if  he's  made  great — 
Lord  of  revenge  and  hate. 
In  command  at  Douaumont. 

"Forward  at  any  cost," 
Recl(  not  of  lives  lost. 
For  petty  hate 
To  mal(e  one  great. 
Forward  through  hell  and  night. 
Forward  to  Cod  and  Light, 
Brave  Youth,  at  D  ouaumont. 
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SAINT  PATRICK  established  the  Chris- 
tian faith  in  Ireland  in  the  fifth  century. 
Many  nations  claimed  the  honor  of 
giving  him  birth,  as  was  done  to  the 
"Blind  Bard"  of  Greece.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Bologna  in  northern  France,  claimed  him. 
In  his  sixteenth  year  he  was  brought  captive 
to  Ireland.  For  six  years  he  tended  the  flocks 
of  his  master  in  Sutrins  hills  and  grassy  dells. 
He  afterward  escaped  to  the  continent.  He 
studied  for  the  church;  was  consecrated  bishop 
in  France;  Pope  Celestine  commissioned  him 
to  preach  the  truth  of  Christianity  to  the  Irish 
people,    it  being  his  dearest  wish. 

He  landed  in  Ireland  in  four  hundred  and 
thirty-two.  His  missionary  success  was  marvel- 
ous. The  whole  nation  became  Christian 
without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood.  He 
crdained  thousands  of  priests,  consecrated 
numerous  bishops;  built  hundreds  of  churches, 
innumerable  religious  houses  and  established 
schools,  colleges  and  universities.  1  he  Island 
soon  became  the  seat  of  learning,  not  only 
for  the  Irish,  but  Pagan  kings  and  students 
went  from  England  and  France  to  those  hos- 
pitable shores,  to  secure  the  invaluable  ad- 
vantages of  the  education  to  be  gained  there. 

Long  antidating  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick, 
Ireland  held  a  prominent  place  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  She  possessed  her  inde- 
pendence from  outside  invasion.  1  he  Roman 
Eagles  never  soared  over  her  shores.  While 
Britain  fell  under  her  yoke  led  by  Sultanius 
Paulinus  and  Agricola's  leadership.  Irish 
armies  swept  over  a  large  portion  of  continent- 
al Europe.  Numerous  expeditions  were  under- 
taken into  Britain  and  Gaul.  Nial  of  the 
Nine  Hostages  was  one  of  the  great  chiefs 
of  such  expeditions.  He  penetrated  the  Alps 
— it  was  in  one  of  his  conquests  that  the  boy 
Patrick    was    taken  captive. 

The  ancient  Irish  were  a  cultured  race. 
Their  bards  composed  music  and  played  it  on 
their  harps  at  the  great  festivals.  Brehons  or 
judges  made  and  administered  laws.  Fhose 
laws,  today  are  the  foundation  of  the  common 
law  of  England,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the 
United  Stales.  They  had  their  chroniclers  to 
record  current  events  of  the  nations,  particular- 
ly the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  somewhat 
after  the  Homeric  way,  but  the  religious  wor- 
ship of  the  pagan  Irish  proved  their  superior 
culture  over  other  nations.  They  were  sun- 
worshipers,  while  Egypt  with  its  great  civilisa- 
tion, worshiped  birds,  beasts  and  reptiles ;  the 
Greeks,  their  mythological  conceptions;  the 
Saxons,  their  idols  in  wood  or  stone.  It  was 
a  strange  coincidence  that  the  feast  of  Gael — 
son  of  Tara,  was  in  progress  when  St.  Patrick 
lighted  the  first  Pascal  fire  on  the  opposite  hill 
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of  Slane.  Soon  after  the  Christian  priest  of- 
ficiated at  the  altar  that  had  been  the  Druidical 
Cromlech. 

For  five  centuries  after  the  death  of  the 
great  apostle,  Ireland  was  the  seat  of  Christian 
and  scholastic  fame.  From  the  sixth  to  the 
eighth  centuries  she  was  called  the  "Insula 
Sanctorum  et  Doctorum."  Churches,  mon- 
astries,  abbeys,  seminaries  and  other  institu- 
tions of  learning  covered  the  land.  There 
were  numerous  expansionists.  None  greater 
than  St.  Columba.  whose  fame  became  world- 
wide, for  the  Christianizing  and  colonization 
of  the  coast  of  Northumberland.  Authentic 
accounts  have  been  preserved  of  the  charming 
personal  character  of  this  sainted  son  of  the 
Dy  Nials.  Count  Montalembert  traces  his 
eventful  career  m  language  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Boswell  in  "The  lone  of  the  Debrides," 
quotes  Johnean  thus,  "We  are  now  treading 
that  illustrious  island  Tona,  which  was  once 
the  liminary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savage  clans  and  raving  barbarians  derived  the 
benefit  of  knowledge  and  blessings  of  religion. 
Far  from  me  and  from  my  friends  be  such 
frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  indifferent 
and  unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been 
dignified  by  wisdom,  bravery  or  virtue.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Mara- 
thon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer 
among  the  ruins  of  Tona." 

St.  Columbanus  left  enduring  monuments  to 
his  fame  in  Germany,  France  and  Italy.  His 
body  lies  in  the  crypt  of  the  church  in  Babbio, 
Southern  Italy.  It  is  recorded  that  St.  Francis 
of  Assisium,  patron  of  our  own  fair  city,  often 
knelt  before  that  crypt. 

The  light  of  religion  and  learning  was  the 
wonderful  influence  propogated  and  encouraged 
by  Patrick  and  his  followers.  A  broad  and 
generous  culture  was  disseminated  to  the  nations 
beyond  the  Irish  sea. 

Armies  of  Goths,  Duns  and  Vandals  were 
devastating  the  countries  on  the  continent.  The 
Allemani,  the  Deruli,  the  Lombards,  were  de- 
stroying Greek  and  Roman  culture  when  there 
went  forth  from  Ireland  a  peaceful  host  of  monks 
to  speak  the  truth  through  an  appeal  of  love 
and  reason.  Charlemagne  and  other  European 
rulers  engaged  Irish  scholars  in  reviewing  the 
arts  and  sciences  as  well  as  letters  that  went 
down  with  the  wreckage  of  the  barbarian 
hordes.  At  home  the  Norseman  and  Dane  did 
the  vandal  act  on  Irish  treasures.  The  battle 
of  Clontarp  finished  their  sway.  Progressive 
activities  again  moved,  but  for  a  time  only. 
The  penal  code  was  inflicted  on  the  hopeless 


people,  leaving  them  without  the  shadow  of  a 
hope  to  regain  their  lost  renown.  The  great 
faith  planted  by  St.  Patrick,  kept  alive  the  light 
of  intelligence  in  the  race  during  those  terrible 
centuries  of  brutalizing  mal-government.  With 
that  great  tribune,  O'Connell,  came  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  from  then  on  a  slow  but 
steadily  growing  franchise  has  been  working, 
until  at  the  present  day,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land possess  almost  every  advantage  of  the 
emancipated. 

Home  rule  seems  assured  if  this  unspeakable 
war  ever  ends.  In  any  case  its  finish  will  de- 
termine the  faith  or  non-faith  of  the  West- 
minster parliament  in  relation  to  Ireland's  free- 
dom. 1  he  democracies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Wales,  a  favorable  cabinet  and  fair-mind- 
ed prime  minister  in  the  great  London  seat  of 
government,  all  seem  in  favor  of  giving  to  the 
Irish  race  that  for  which  they  have  been  seek- 
ing, suffering,  struggling,  unconquerably  for 
seven  hundred  years. 

In  the  constitutional  liberty  of  this  great 
republic,  the  Irish  see  the  realization  of  their 
dream  of  centuries.  The  warmest  affections 
and  highest  aspirations  of  the  Cell  are  indissolu- 
ably  wound  up  in  the  honor  and  fortune  of  this 
God-given  nation.  No  national  traditions 
or  clannish  spirit  are  fostered  to  the  pre- 
judice of  America's  welfare.  Nor  should 
they  be.  A  strong  and  undying  devotion  is 
due  this  nation  from  the  Irish  race,  and  it 
should  receive  it.  The  Stars  and  Stripes  are. 
however,  not  less  dear  or  less  honored  or  cher- 
ished, if  we  give  a  tender  backward  glance 
to  the  flag  of  our  fathers. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  great  republic  Ireland 
was  recognized  as  a  friend;  for  in  the  repub- 
lic, the  American  congress  sent  this  message 
to  the  Irish  people:  "We  are  desirous  of 
possessing  the  good  opinion  of  the  virtuous  and 
humane  .  .  .  Your  parliament  (then  in  Dublin) 
had  done  us  no  wrong.  You  had  ever  been 
friendly  to  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  we 
acknowledge  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  that 
your  nation  has  produced  warriors  who  nobly 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  cause  of  human- 
ity and  America." 

The  hyphen  was  not  then  a  bar-sinister. 
Nor  is  it  today  by  the  fair-minded,  which  are 
numerous. 

Wherever  the  sons  of  St.  Patrick  are  to  be 
found,  and  that  is  the  world  over,  the  influ- 
ence left  by  the  great  apostle  is  felt,  but  no- 
where as  much  as  in  this  "Land  of  the  Free." 
/  love  cvcrp  sod  of  this  fair  land  of  promise, 

of  miU(  and  of  /lonep  and  gold  of  the  corn, 
lis  treasures  of  wine  thai  could  Horace  hut 

sample. 

His  odes  on  Fahernian  no  page  would  adorn. 
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THERE  is  in  the  most  of  us  just  enough 
of  the  inquisitive  small  boy  left  to 
want  to  "see  the  wheels  go  round" — 
so  when  one  morning  in  the  office  ol 
the  general  agent  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
Company,  we  were  asked  if  we'd  like  to  see  the 
inside  workings  of  the  three  big  San  Francisco 
exchanges,  we  jumped  at  the  offer  and  Mr.  B. 


A  Corner  of  the  Telephone  Exchange 


C.  Carroll  himself  took  us  to  the  starting  point 
from  which  we  made  the  rounds  of  all  the 
wonderful  system  whose  perfect  working  keeps 
millions  of  people  in  touch  with  one  another, 
and  a  look  at  which  puts  a  strong  new  meanmg 
mto  the  word  organization. 

About  1  700  young  women  are  employed  in 
San  Francisco  alone  to  operate  the  telephone 
lines,  and  after  seeing  these  girls  at  their 
work,  at  rest  in  the  beautiful  sitting-rooms,  at 
meals  in  the  large  and  airy  lunch  rooms,  one 
realizes  the  wisdom  of  the  great  company  that 
requires  tibsolute  efficiency  from  its  employes 
and  insures  this  efficiency  by  providing  an  en- 
vironment that  is  as  incentive  to  good  work  as 
the  rain  and  sunshine  are  to  a  rose  bush  in  the 
garden. 

We  visited  first  the  large  lunch  room  on  the 
top  floor  of  the  exchange,  a  really  charming 
place,  where  good,  wholesome,  appetizing  food 
is  prepared  for  the  girls.  On  the  pretty  little 
tables  are  flowers  and  dainty  linen.  In  the 
kitchen  everything  is  beautifully  clean  and  con- 
venient. And  each  girl  has  two  fifteen  minute 
intervals  a  day  in  which  she  can  come  up  here 
and  have  a  meal.  She  need  not  wait  until  a 
prescribed  hour;  she  can  take  nourishment  when 
she  feels  the  want  of  it.  And  she  pays  her 
meal  checks  twice  a  month  on  pay-day,  so 
that  no  girl  has  to  go  hungry  even  if  she  is 
"broke."     It  seems  hardly  possible  that  any 
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of  these  exemplary  young  women,  to  whom 
discipline  must  have  become  second-nature, 
would  find  herself  in  the  state  of  temporary 
financial  embarrassment  so  common  to  less  well- 
regulated  individuals,  but  accidents  will  happen 
and  it  gave  me  a  tremendous  feeling  of  com- 
fort as  I  looked  at  all  those  busy,  capable 
young  women,  to  know  that  they  could  have  a 
good  meal  at  any  time  they  wanted  it.  It  was 
not  a  bit  like  that  when  I  first  went  to  work 
for  my  living,  and  many's  the  weary  headachey 
day  I  have  toiled  through  on  an  empty  stom- 
ach, because  I  managed  my  little  wage  poorly 
and  my  employer  did  not  bother  his  head  about 
me  and  my  meals. 

Healthy  young  appetites  can  be  satisfied 
at  remarkably  small  cost.  Why,  for  four 
cents,  three  cents,  two  cents,  even  one  cent, 
there  were  the  most  delicious  looking  dishes.  No 
profit  here,  you  see,  just  a  part  of  the  big 
equipment,  just  one  of  the  wise  ways  of  the 
company,  devised  with  a  view  to  maintain  a 
system  of  perfect  service. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  simple  narrative, 
nor  within  the  power  of  the  writer,  to  give 
m  detail  the  wonderful  operation  of  the  tele- 
phone exchange.  But  the  picture  left  in  the 
mind  of  the  visitor  is  an  indelible  one.  Long, 
light,  well-ventilated  rooms,  lined  with  alert 
young  figures,  each  intent  upon  her  work  which 
is  work  that  requires  first  of  all  concentra- 
tion. I  asked  if  our  close  presence  and  conver- 
sation would  disturb  the  operators,  but  was 
told  that  it  had  no  such  effect.  The  operators, 
who  go  through  a  course  of  training  at  the 
company's  school  for  one  month  before  they 
are  put  into  active  service,  are  carefully  ex- 
amined, and  they  must  have  three  qualities. 
These  are  courtesy,  accuracy,  concentration. 
Their  sight,  hearing  and  speech  are  tested  and 
then  trained.     During  the  period  of  instruc- 
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tion  they  are  paid  a  living  wage  and  as  soon 
as  they  become  operators  this  wage  is  increased 
and  raised  at  regular  periods.  The  scheme 
of  promotion  is  admirably  carried  out.  The 
operators  are  encouraged  to  use  their  brains. 
The  first  step  up  is  to  become  a  supervisor. 
Here  is  added  responsibility,  and  of  course  the 
higher  remuneration  that  accompanies  it.  Pride 
in  their  work  is  encouraged,  absolute  efficiency 
is  the  goal  all  are  striving  for,  and  good  work 
is  recognized  and  rewarded. 

The  rapidity  of  movement  in  the  operators, 
as  one  watches  them,  is  quite  wonderful,  so 
sure  and  swift.  We  were  told  that  the  sense 
of  touch  is  highly  developed,  and  that  in  mak- 
ing the  countless  connections  the  operator  uses 
this  more  than  her  eyes.  Her  mind  is  trained 
to  a  degree  of  accuracy  almost  unbelievable; 
it  is  like  a  marvelous  reasoning  machine. 

"And  how  pretty  they  look,  so  neat  in  dress 
and  agreeable  in  manner,"  remarked  one  mem- 
( CoiitiiHU'd  on  i)agc'  26) 
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The  Boston  Grand  Opera  Companv  and 
Ballet  Russe 

THE   large   audiences  which   have  at- 
tended the  performances  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  Company  and  the  Russian 
Ballet  headed  by  the  inimitable  Pav- 
lowa   have   shown   by   their   enthusiasm  how 


warmly  they  have  approved  of  the  operas 
and  how  much  they  enjoyed  the  season,  too 
short  for  them  and  for  the  managers.  It  only 
goes  to  show  again  that  if  something  really 
worth  while  is  presented  to  the  public  it  will 
respond  quickly,  even  if  the  price  of  admission 
is  a  little  above  the  average.  In  this  case 
it  was  two  in  one:  opera  and  ballet  troupe 
combined.  Weighing  the  general  merits  of  the 
organization  it  can  be  pronounced  one  of  more 
than  usual  excellence  and  fully  worthy  of  the 
liberal  patronage  it  received. 

Here  was  heard  a  well-balanced  ensemble 
of  well  assimiliated  voices  and  earnestness  in 
action.  The  chorus  seemed  at  times  a  little  un- 
wieldy but  the  combination  of  talent  was  quite 
successful.  I  have  taken  occasion  several 
times  to  state  in  these  columns  how  pernicious 
is  the  star-system  both  to  the  artistic  enjoyment 
of  an  opera  and  to  the  manager's  profit,  and 
that  there  is  need  of  a  radical  reform  in  the 
matter.  A  system  which  sacrifices  all  the  other 
performers  to  a  prima-donna  or  a  much  over- 
rated tenor  should  be  condemned.  If  the 
balance-sheets  of  the  operatic  enterprises  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  were  made  public  one 
would  be  surprised  that  an  impressario  would 
dare  take  such  a  risk  as  to  be  forced  to  pay 
one  rapacious  woman  (a  combination  of  vulture 
and  nightingale)  exorbitant  salaries  and  try 
and  make  up  by  filling  the  other  parts  of  the 
opera  with  less  than  mediocre  talent.  A  per- 
fect ensemble  throughout  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  music  lovers  have  been  fleeced  long 
enough  to  feather  the  nests  of  greedy  song- 
birds who  very  often  have  reputations  far 
beyond  their  merits.  The  success  of  this  opera 
troupe  was  marked  and  emphatic. 

The  company  opened  with  Italo  Montemez- 
zi's  tragic  opera,  "L'amore  dei  tre  Re,"  pre- 
sented for  the  first  time.  The  composer  has 
treated  the  subject  with  power  and  dexterity 
and  has  preserved  unity  in  this  chaos  of 
passions.    His  conceptions  are  bold,  his  themes 
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of  artistic  value.  He  shows  he  is  emancipated 
from  the  bondage  of  conventional  training  and 
net  afraid  to  express  his  powerful  gifts  and 
genius.  The  principals  of  the  e*'ening  were 
Maggie  Feyte,  well  known  to  us;  Jose  Mar- 
dones,  a  real  basso  of  excellent  quality ;  Zena- 
tello  as  Avito,  the  tenor,  etc.  After  the  opera 
Pavlowa,  the  prima  ballerina  of  the  Russian 
ballet,  danced  to  the  sweet  music  of  Tschaikow- 
sky's  "Nut  Cracker"  Suite  as  only  Pavlowa 
can.  Of  great  interest  was  the  appearance  of  a 
real  Japanese  Cio  Cio  San  in  "Madam  But- 
terfly." Tamaki  Miura  of  Tokio,  who  has 
sung  with  success  in  Berlin  and  London.  The 
excellence  of  her  voice,  acting  and  deport- 
ment took  the  audience  by  storm.  Great  hon- 
ors are  due  the  conductor  Maestro  Moranzoni, 
who  proved  to  be  a  musician  of  sterling  quality. 
Florence  Hinl(le 
The  extraordinary  singing  of  this  lady  creat- 
ed something  like  a  real  sensation,  to  use  a 
much  abused  word  legitimately,  and  impressed 
these  of  the  small  audience  who  were  so  for- 
tunate to  be  there,  equal  to  that  left  by  any 
great  concert  singer.  It  seems  a  pity  that  the 
hall  was  not  crowded  as  the  singer  displayed 
genuine  art.  Where  were  the  music  students 
of  our  city?  Why  do  they  not  take  advantage 
of  such  a  rare  opportunity?  Miss  Hinkle  is 
an  ideal  concert  singer.  Lacking  a  little  in 
sympathetic  purity  and  magnetic  intensity  there 
is  noticeable  a  crystalline  perfection  in  her  notes 
which  makes  of  her  art  that  which  the  poet 
Shelley  describes  as: 
"The  stiver  /(Cj;  of  the  fountain  of  tears. 
Where  the  spirit  drinl(s  till  the  hrain  is 
rvild; 

Softest  grave  of  a  thousand  fears. 

Where  the  mother.  Care,  lil(e  a  wearied 
child. 

Is  laid  asleep  in  a  bed  of  flojvers." 

Alfred  Metzger,  editor  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Musical  Review,  is  correct  when  he  says: 

"In  conclusion,  we  must  again  refer  to  the 
almost  criminal  neglect  of  the  Eastern  managers 
who  injure  artists  like  Miss  Hinkle  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  by  permitting  their  names  to  remain 
obscure.  While  they  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars with  Eastern  publications  to  make  the 
names  of  these  artists  familiar  to  Eastern  audi- 
ences, they  refrain  from  spending  one  cent  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  to  do  the  same  thing.  Fhey 
fail  to  realize  the  truth  that  just  as  it  takes  a 
certain  time  to  make  the  public  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  familiar  with  the  standing  of  these  same 
artists.  The  Rocky  Mountains  divide  Amer- 
ica. The  country  lying  west  of  this  mountain 
range  is  almost  entirely  separated  from  the 
country  lying  east  of  the  range.  The  public 
on  this  side  of  the  mountains  does  not  know 
what  is  going  on  artistically  on  the  other  side. 


The  farther  the  music  journals  of  the  East 
get  away  from  their  places  of  publication  the 
less  people  read  them.  And  as  long  as  the 
managers  do  net  realize  this  patent  fact,  artists 
like  Miss  Hinkle  will  find  a. barren  field  for 
their  wonderful  endeavors  in  the  great  West." 
The  San  Francisco  S^mphon})  Orchestra 
The  seventh  and  eighth  pairs  of  concerts 
given  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Alfred  Hertz 
met  with  the  same  approval  of  the  large  audi- 
ences which  had  flocked  to  hear  this  excellent 
organization,  as  before.  At  the  seventh  we 
heard  Mr.  Horace  Britt  as  soloist.  He  played 
"Lied,"  by  Vincent  d'Indy.  His  playing  im- 
pressed greatly  by  his  rich,  smooth  tone  and 
simplicity  and  breadth  of  phrasing.  The  love- 
ly composition  was  well  suited  to  show  the 
warmth  and  passion  of  tone  for  which  the  'cello 
is  pre-eminently  calculated.  Mr.  Britt  has  met 
with  much  success  in  our  city  and  has  made 
many  friends  in  the  musical  world.  The  ap- 
plause that  greeted  him  at  the  performance 
showed  the  esteem  he  is  held  in  by  the  public. 
The  same  day  we  heard  Debussy's  "Afternoon 
of  a  Faun."  I  am  not  a  Debussyite  as  my 
sympathies  seek  another  expression  of  art,  but 
I  must  admit  this  composition  is  extremely 
pleasing  and  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
Debussy's  art  which  only  gives  impression  of  the 
moment,  seeks  to  please  first.  In  this  he  has 
much  in  common  with  Mozart,  who  said: 
"Music,  even  in  the  most  terrible  situations, 
ought  never  to  offend  the  ear;  it  should  charm 
it  even  then ;  and,  in  short,  always  remain  mus- 
ic." 

Debussy  is  not  great  because  he  has  thought 
of  new  chords,  but  because  he  knows  how  to 
make  use  of  them.  By  making  use  of  harmonic 
progressions  of  a  scale  of  whole  tones  or  of 
unresolved  ninths,  etc.,  does  not  stamp  him 
an  artist,  it  is  because  he  knows  how  to  make 
them  say  something.  The  clever  critic  Laloy 
said  that  "Debussy's  harmony  is  a  harmony  that 
is  first  of  all  harmonious,  and  has  its  origin 
and  end  in  itself."  His  orchestration  is  polish- 
ed and  refined,  rejecting  anything  harsh.  "Ne 
quid  nimis." 

The  Beethoven  Symphony  No.  4  at  the 
eighth  concert  was  played  with  brightness  and 
cheerfulness,  and  much  praise  is  due  Mr.  Hertz 
and  the  orchestra.  More  interesting  than  ar- 
tistic was  the  overture  to  a  comedy  of  Shakes- 
peare by  Scheinpflug.  The  interpretation  of 
"Les  Preludes,"  by  Liszt,  was  a  gratification. 
The  complicated  brass  effects  were  splendidly 
handled.  The  different  shades  for  coloring 
were  brought  out  in  such  an  efficient  style  as 
to  make  the  work  what  it  was  designed  to  be 
— one  of  the  most  vivid  and  varied  of  tone-pic- 
tures. 
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Miss  Claude  Albright 
During  the  stay  here  of  La  Scala  Opera 
Corrpany  those,  who  attended  the  performances 
of  II  Travatore,  listened  with  enjoyment  to  the 
splendid  work  done  by  the  lady  whose  name 
heads  this  article.  Especially  in  the  duet  with 
Mario  Rudolfi  as  Azucena  and  Manrico  did 
she  delight  her  audience.  Miss  Albright  is  an 
American  born,  a  Vassar  College  graduate. 
When  very  young  her  remarkable  voice  at- 
tracted attention  and  after  completion  of  her 


Miss  Claude  Albright 


Studies  she  was  taken  by  her  mother  to  Paris 
where  she  lived  for  many  years  with  Madame 
de  la  Grange,  the  countess  of  Stankowitch. 
There  she  studied  with  Dubule,  director  of  the 
conservatory  of  Paris  and  made  her  debut  at 
the  Opera  Comique.  Henry  W.  Savage,  im- 
pressed by  the  singer's  art,  engaged  her  to  re- 
turn to  America.  Frequently  she  appeared  as 
Kundry  in  Parsifal,  and  scored  success  where 
ever  she  sang.  Desiring  more  knowledge,  she 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  coach  with  Lily  Leh- 
man, and  then  appeared  for  thirty  weeks  in 
Bremen  Stadt  Theatre.  After  completion  of 
an  engagement  with  the  Royal  Carl  Opera 
Company  she  played  a  season  at  Covent 
Garden.  For  two  years  she  was  court  singer 
to  the  late  Queen  Isabelle  of  Spain.  At  first 
objections  were  raised  to  the  singing  of  Miss 
Albright  at  official  receptions  because  she  does 
not  possess  a  title.  The  Queen  graciously 
waived  aside  these  objections  by  saying,  "The 
lady  may  not  have  a  title,  but  she  is  'entitled'  to 
sing."  Still  under  contract  in  England,  Miss 
Albright  was  forced  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  settle  an  estate.  During  this  time  she 
was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  the  P.  P.  I. 
Exposition  by  Governor  McDonald  of  New 
Mexico.  In  San  Diego  she  sang  before  an 
audience  of  20,000  with  the  organ  played  by 
Dr.  Stewart,  and  scored  unqualified  success. 
Miss  Albright  is  enchanted  with  San  Fran- 
cisco and  is  contemplating  making  this  her 
future  home.  She  will  prove  a  valuable  ad- 
dition to  our  artistic  colony. 


The  People's  Philanthropic  Orchestra 
It  never  rains  but  what  it  pours.  Now  we 
have  two  people's  orchestras,  one  under  the 
leadership  of  Nikolai  Sokoloff  and  the  other 
under  Mr.  Giulio  Minetti.  Well,  the  more 
the  merrier,  and  judging  from  the  attendance 
of  the  first  concert  given  by  above  named  or- 
ganization there  seems  to  be  room  for  more. 
On  March  7th  the  first  popular  concert  took 
place  at  Dreamland  Rink,  and  met  with  un- 
qualified success.  The  numbers  selected  were 
happily  divided  between  orchestra  solos  for 
violoncello  and  soprano  and  all  were  so  ably 
handled  that  there  was  a  general  sentiment  of 
appreciation  and  delight  from  a  not  uncritical 
audience.  Mr.  Sokoloff  is  taking  up  the  good 
work  started  last  year  by  the  late  Mr.  Perlet, 
and  we  wish  him  success  as  the  chosen  leader  of 
the  orchestra.  The  soloists  of  the  evening 
were  Miss  Alice  Gentle  and  Mr.  Stanislaus 
Bem,  both  well  known  locally  and — judging 
by  the  applause  they  received — great  favorites 
with  the  public. 

Short  Items  of  Interest 
A  concert  was  given  in  memory  of  the  late 
Herman  Perlet  on  March  7th,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Musicians'  Club.  The  orchestra 
was  conducted  by  Paul  Steindorff  and  Nikolai 
Sokoloff.  The  soloists  were  Mme.  de  Vilmar 
and  Miss  Mortensen. 

Josef  Hoffman  will  appear  here  with  the 
complete  New  York  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Mr.  Greenbaum  is  assuming  a  great  responsi- 
bility in  bringing  to  our  city  such  an  under- 
taking. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  the  Fairmont  Hotel  at 
which  Annie  Laurie  addressed  the  Women's 
Section  of  the  Navy  League  and  Mrs.  Lillian 
Quinn  Stark,  San  Francisco's  foremost  dramatic 
reader,  read  "Liberty  Bell,"  by  Madge  Morris 
Wagner,  Mr.  Bruce  Cameron  sang  several 
songs  with  splendid  taste  and  intelligent  phras- 
ing. He  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Ada 
Belle  Morris,  a  talented  pupil  of  Mr.  Joseph 
George  Jacobson. 

Georg  von  Hagel,  one  of  the  foremost  'cell- 
ists on  the  coast  has  completed  several  little 
'cello  compositions,  which  should  prove  to  be- 
come very  popular. 

Mrs.  Elmette  Lippincott 
Mrs.  Elmette  M.  Lippincott,  lyric  soprano, 
formerly  a  pupil  of  Madam  Martinez,  and 
Signor  Jannato,  is  now  studying  with  Madame 
Lilian  Slinkey  "Durnini."  Mrs.  Lippincott  has 
a  voice  of  rare  beauty,  a  strong  dramatic  per- 
sonality and  striking  appearance.  Heard  the 
other  evening  at  Everywoman's  Club.  This 
artiste  delighted  a  large  audience  by  singing  a 
Nocturne  by  Denza,  Consiels  a  Nina  by  Wek- 
erlin,  and  Romance  (Knowest  Thou  the  Land) 
Mi  gnon,  A.  Thomas.  Very  impressive  in  her 
dramatic  numbers,  strongly  appealing  in  the 
romantic  ones,  and  charmingly  pleasing  in  the 
sweet  old  favorites,  like  "Sally  in  Our  Alley 
and  "Coming  Thro'  the  Rye,"  Mrs.  Lippin- 
cott always  leaves  her  hearers  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  admiration. 


MY  CREED 
Katherine  M.  Ball 

I  believe  it  to  be  profitable  to  devote,  period- 
ically, days  for  outdoor  life,  for  the  special 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  celebrated  features  of 
natural  beauty  in  our  own  environment. 

I  believe  in  systematically  visiting  the  de- 
positories of  art  such  as  museums,  art  galleries, 
art  shops  and  private  collections,  and  making 
a  sincere  effort  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  their 
worthy  contents. 

I  believe  in  expressing  beauty  everywhere ; 
in  our  city  in  general,  in  our  parks,  our  public 
buildings,  our  homes,  our  clothing  and  in  the 
simplest  and  commonest  things  of  life. 

And  lastly,  I  believe  in  preaching  the  gospel 
of  beauty,  whenever  and  wherever  I  have  an 
indulgent  audience  that  will  listen  to  me. 

I  believe  that  happiness  derived  from  har- 
mony is  the  goal  of  humanity. 

I  believe  that  beauty  is  a  supreme  channel 
for  the  expression  of  harmony. 

I  believe  that  humanity  has  as  much  need 
for  the  contemplation  of  beauty,  for  spiritual 
growth  as  it  has  for  material  nourishment  for 
physical  preservation. 

I  believe  that  the  appreciation  of  beauty, 
whether  related  to  nature  or  art  is  uplifting, 
enobling  and  inspiring. 

e^/* 

jp.  >n  ^ 

SYNONOMOUS 

Mary  (writing  a  letter) — Shall  I  say, 
"Mrs.  Brown  called  last  evening,"  or  "Mrs. 
Brown  called  last  night?" 

Earl  (looking  up  from  his  paper) — Either 
expression  will  do.    They  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mary — O,  if  that  is  the  case,  why  do  we 
say  good  evening  when  a  visitor  calls,  and 
good   night  when   he  leaves? 

Earl — Force  of  habit.  Evening  and  night 
are  synonomous  terms. 

Mary — Well,  that  may  be,  but  when  my 
name  appears  in  the  society  column,  I  guess 
I'd  rather  have  the  report  say  that  I  appeared 
in  a  tasteful  evening  gown,  instead  of  saying 
I  was  clad  in  a  tasteful  night  gown. 


Eliiiftlc  Lippincott 


EV  ERY  WOM  AN 
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The  California  Club  Breakfast 

THE  fourteenth  anniversary  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  Club  was  celebrated  at  its  hand- 
some clubhouse,  1 750  Clay  street, 
early  in  March,  in  a  most  enjoyable 
and  entertaining  n^anner.  A  very  elaborate  pro- 
gramme and  breakfast,  at  which  a  large  number 
of  club  officers  and  celebrities,  in  the  city  and 
fiom  towns  around  the  bay,  participated. 

Mrs.  D.  J.  McMaster,  president  or  the  club 
and  the  officers  of  her  board  received  the  guests, 
to  the  number  of  several  hundred,  and  later  saw 
them  seated  at  beautifully  decorated  tables, 
where  every  guest  received  a  pretty  or  amusing 
favor,  as  well  as  an  excellent  breakfast.  Seated 
at  the  centertable  was  Mrs.  MacMaster,  with 
"Annie  Laurie,"  as  guest  of  honor,  and  many 
other  presidents  of  clubs  as  her  special  guests. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  chairman  programme 
committee,  in  her  usual  graceful  manner,  assisted 
by  the  members  of  the  executive  staff,  'launched 
the  programme  between  courses.  The  ladies 
were  ambitious  and  chose  to  portray  the  activi- 
ties of  an  up-to-date  newspaper  office;  and  they 
carried  out  the  make-believe  very  well.  Mrs. 
Edwin  Cox,  as  managing  editor,  was  efficient, 
though  amiable.  "Annie  Laurie,"  who  had 
full  charge  of  "The  Advertising  and  Business 
End  of  the  Newspaper,"  made  it  so  real  you 
could  hear  the  click  of  the  coin  coming  in.  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Scott,  in  "Fashions,"  was  very  natural, 
and  very  much  at  home.  Mrs.  Lillian  Harris 
Coffin  handled  "Drarr:atics"  in  a  way  that 
would  make  her  talented  brother,  the  author  of 
"So  Long  Letty,"  proud  of  her.  Her  theme 
dealt  with  the  flights  of  the  commuters  for  the 
5:15  train,  which  had  a  laugh  in  every  line; 
and  no  matter  how  filled  their  arms  were  with 
bundles,  Everywoman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder, 
in  sport  suit  and  jockey  cap,  created  an  excel- 
lent "Sporting  Department."  These  society 
ladies  would  surprise  a  good  many  editors  by 
their  remarkable  grip  on  the  inside  business  of 
the  office. 

There  is  so  much  talent  in  this  imm.ense  club, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  any  chairman  programme 
to  make  use  of  all  of  it  at  one  time.  But  the 
following  well-known  ladies  were  appointed  to 
the  various  departments  and  filled  them  well, 
amid  much  more  fun  than  you  could  ever  cram 
into  a  newspaper  office: 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Baldwin,  "Politics";  Mrs.  Julia 
Sanborn,  "Beatrice  Fairfax";  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Sponogle,  "K.  C.  B.";  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott. 
"Fashions";  Mrs.  H.  Tibbitts,  "Club  Page"; 
Miss  Mary  Fairbrother,  "Finance";  Mrs.  E. 
M.  North-Whitcomb,  "Editorials." 

Choral  numbers  by  the  Treble  Clef  Society 
of  the  California  Club  were  given  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Richard  Revalk,  soloist.  Mrs. 
Louis  le  Page,  Mrs.  George  Fouratt,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  McCurrie,  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Prentiss  con- 
tributed quartet  numbers.    Songs  by  Mrs.  J.  G. 


Brady  were  given;  Mrs.  Thomas  Cator  at  the 
piano. 

A  play  entitled  "Ol'  Mammy  Chloe"  was 
presented  by  Mrs.  Sara  Swanson  Illsley,  Mrs. 
Emily  Illsley  McCormack  and  L.  R.  Owens. 
Among  the  prominent  guests  at  the  celebration 
were:  Mrs.  E.  D.  Knight,  president  of  the 
California  Federation;  Mrs.  Percy  S.  King, 
president  of  the  San  Francisco  District;  Mrs. 
Alice  Fredericks,  president  of  the  Presidents' 
Assembly;  Mrs.  Sewall  Dolliver,  president  of 
Sorosis  Club;  Mrs.  David  Henderson,  Philo- 
math; Mrs.  George  Sleath,  Forum  Club;  Mrs. 
John  Martinson,  Laurell  Hall  Club;  Mrs.  Au- 
gustus Burgner,  Adelphian  Club,  Alameda; 
Miss  Sweet,  past  president  Chicago  Woman's 
Club. 

Pacific  Coast  IVomen's  Press  Association 
The  President  of  the  association.  Miss  Ina 
Coolbrith,  surrounded  by  her  officers,  and  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  gathering  of  members 
and  friends,  listened  to  a  very  interesting  pro- 
gramme on  the  occasion  of  Miss  Marie  With- 
row's  address,  "Opportunities."  The  speaker, 
who  is  an  artist  and  a  gifted  vocalist,  spoke  at 
length  on  vocal  art  and  its  cultivation.  Mrs. 
Samuel  Savannah  and  Mrs.  Werner  Doyal  gave 
some  delightful  numbers  on  violin  and  piano. 
Mrs.  Sherman,  a  guest  of  honor  of  the  club, 
has  spent  many  years  abroad,  engaged  in  the 
study  of  music,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
violin. 

Mothers'  Congress 

The  San  Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers  is 
rejoicing  over  their  final  success  in  establishing 
a  children's  free  dental  clinic  in  the  public 
schools  of  San  Francisco.  Miss  Florence 
Musto,  who  is  chairman  of  this  department, 
has  been  working  toward  the  consummation  of 
this  most  worthy  object  for  over  two  years. 
The  various  mothers'  clubs  of  the  city  who 
are  affiliated  with  the  Congress  have  labored 
most  diligently  to  raise  funds  for  the  clinic, 
and  a  dental  chair  has  now  been  placed  in  the 
Garfield  school  in  the  North  Beach  district, 
and  another  in  the  Visitacion  Valley  school. 
During  the  short  period  that  these  chairs  have 
been  in  operation  the  urgent  need  of  this  work 
has  been  demonstrated  even  beyond  expectation 
the  condition  of  the  teeth  of  many  of  the  chil- 
dren being  most  deplorable. 

The  dentist.  Dr.  Eggert,  states  that  the  de- 
cayed and  abcessed  teeth  which  he  has  found 
in  the  mouths  of  many  of  the  children  are 
productive  of  disease  germs  which  any  amount 
of  pure  milk  and  pure  food  could  never  offset, 
and  which  must  eventually  become  disease 
breeders  for  the  entire  system.  It  has  been 
found  that  bad  and  aching  teeth  are  the  direct 
cause  of  many  absences  from  school,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  the  indirect  cause. 


Med  ical  science  is  rapidly  discovering  that 
decayed  and  diseased  teeth,  together  with  their 
manifold  evil  results,  are  responsible  for  many 
of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  city  will  recognize  the  great 
necessity  of  taking  over  this  vital  work  for  the 
health  of  its  children  and  making  it  a  part  of 
the  municipality.  Anything  so  important  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  rising  generation 
should  not  be  left  to  charity,  but  should  be 
supported  by  the  city  government,  and  made  a 
permanent  institution,  as  in  nearly  all  other 
large  cities  in  the  United  States. 

Adelphian  Club  of  Alameda 

The  Adelphian  Club  of  Alameda  is  one  of 
the  busiest  clubs  about  the  bay.  The  month's 
calendar  includes  classes  in  dramatic  art,  physi- 
cal culture  and  French.  On  March  14th  a 
lecture  on  musical  subjects  by  Mme.  Eugenie 
Shipley.  On  the  18th  Mrs.  North-Whitcomb 
lectures  on  China,  and  on  April  6th  the  annual 
luncheon  preceding  the  session  of  the  annual 
meeting  will  take  place. 

The  Oakland  Relief  Society  is  to  hold  a 
fashion  show  in  the  ivory  ballroom  of  Hotel 
Oakland  on  the  evening  of  March  23rd,  an 
event  of  unusual  interest. 

On  Saturday,  March  the  4th,  Mrs.  Augusta 
Borle  presented  two  talented  pupils.  Miss  Claire 
Schwartz  and  Miss  Beatrice  O'Leary,  in  recital. 
Miss  Schwartz  is  Hungarian,  and  though  but 
fifteen,  displays  remarkable  promise.  On  the 
1  1th  Mrs.  Borle  gave  a  programme  of  Russian 
composers,  in  which  her  pupils  were  assisted  by 
the  Misses  Maria  and  Amelia  Maytorena. 
Sausalllo  Women's  Club 

The  Sausalito  Women's  Club  was  founded 
three  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  Sausalito,  to  aid  through  organized 
effort  such  worthy  causes  as  may  enlist  its  sym- 
pathy and  to  create  a  center  of  thought  and 
action  among  the  people  for  the  promotion  of 
whatever  tends  for  the  best  interest  of  the  town. 
Now  it  is  incorporating  to  buy  a  site  and  build 
thereon  a  clubhouse  of  its  own,  wherein  not 
only  the  members  may  meet,  but  which  will  fill 
a  long  time  need  of  the  Gateway  of  Marin  and 
ferve  for  gatherings  of  all  the  people  a  place 
from  which  good  thoughts  and  lofty  ideals,  har- 
mony and  progress  will  emanate.  The  founders, 
Mesdames  J.  R.  Hanify,  Frank  Jones,  A.  S. 
Pierson,  R.  C.  Poultney,  E.  Shoobert,  James 
W.  Sperry,  George  Story,  R.  N.  Wood  and 
Misses  J.  Beedy  and  F.  Shoobert,  selected  Mrs. 
John  Loosley  as  president.  Her  rare  beauty, 
charm  of  manner  and  wisdom  have  enshrined 
l  er  in  the  hearts  of  the  members  and,  still  presi- 
dent, she  is  assisted  by  First  Vice-President 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Gilbert,  Second  Vice-President 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Pierson,  Treasurer  Mrs.  E.  S. 
Perry,  Recording  Secretary  Miss  F.  Shoobert 
and  Corresponding  Secretary  Mrs.  John  Killin- 
ger.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  club  are 
Mesdames  J.  Robbins,  R.  N.  Wood,  E.  John- 
son, C.  M.  Moore,  C.  S.  Curran,  J.  C.  Martin, 
J.  C.  Cantwell  and  R.  C.  Poultney. 
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California  Congress  of  Mothers 
Second  District 

The  officers  of  the  Congress  of  Mothers 
are:  President,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whitman;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Haley ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Edler;  recording  secre- 
tary, Mrs.  W.  A.  Hargear;  treasurer,  Mrs. 
Juhus  Heide;  auditor,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Brockhoff; 
historian.  Miss  Florence  Musto. 

The  reciprocity  luncheon  of  the  California 
Congress  of  Mothers,  Second  District,  brought 
together  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  women 
from  around-the-bay  points,  Friday,  12th  inst., 
to  listen  to  an  inspiring  address  by  Gail  Laugh- 
lin  on  "Federation  and  Legislation."  The 
speaker  recalled  the  old  story  of  the  bundle  of 
fagots,  each  stick  of  which  was  easily  broken 
one  by  one,  but  which  presented  an  insur- 
mountable difficulty  when  bound  together.  "In 
union  there  is  strength,"  declared  Miss  Laugh- 
lin,  'and  our  organizations  can  never  learn  this 
lesson  too  thoroughly.  We  must  drop  the  an- 
tagonistic and  competitive  personal  attitude,  and 
uphold  the  point  of  view  of  the  club  which 
means  the  majority.  Legislators  have  always 
sought  to  take  advantage  of  those  organizations 
where  the  individualistic  attitude  is  stressed,  and 
great  harm  has  resulted."  Miss  Laughlin  spoke 
of  the  need  for  changes  in  the  community 
property  law  and  spoke  of  the  need  for  a  law 
which  requires  members  on  the  jury  of  the  sex 
to  which  the  defendant  belonged. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Hamill  presided  and  introduced 
the  president,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Whitman,  who 
made  opening  remarks  suitable  to  the  topic  of 
"Preparedness,"  her  remarks  emphasizing  the 
first  duty  of  society  to  train  up  our  girls  to  be 
the  efficient  heads  of  the  family  circle.  Others 
speaking  were  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wilson,  president  of 
the  Oakland  Federation,  on  "Reciprocity"; 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Adkins,  first  vice-president,  San 
Francisco  Congress  of  Mothers,  on  "Train- 
ing," and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Reilly,  president  Berke- 
ley Federation,  on  "Offensive  and  Defensive 
Preparedness."  Among  the  guests  was  Ed- 
ward B.  de  Groot,  state  chairman  of  recreation 
of  the  Congress,  who  spoke  impromptu  on 
"Efficiency,"  congratulating  his  hearers  upon 
being  California  women  who  have  added  to 
their  efficiency  through  the  ballot.  Mr.  de 
Groot  spoke  from  first-hand  knowledge  of  some 
of  the  problems  presented  to  the  playground 
director. 

Many  words  of  praise  were  given  Miss 
Fannie  F.  Laird  of  Berkeley  for  her  musical 
contributions. 

April  28th  is  the  date  set  for  the  annual 
convention  in  Berkeley.  There  will  be  an 
afternoon  and  evening  session. 

California  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 

Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge,  the  president  of 
the  Northern  District,  California  Federation, 
who  believes  in  the  tenet  of  her  club  that  says 
'Teach  us  to  put  into  action  our  better  impulses, 
straightforward  and  unafraid,"  is  resting  upon 
her  well-earned  laurels  after  one  of  the  most 
successful  conventions  California  has  ever  known. 


The  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  North- 
ern District  was  held  at  Roseville  and  roses  in 
all  their  glory  figured  in  all  the  delightful  events 
of  the  week.  "From  every  point  of  view  this 
convention  was  a  success,"  said  a  prominent 
clubwoman  to  Everyxvoman.  Educational  and 
social  progress  marked  every  session,  and  the 
zealous  women  of  the  north  distinguished  them- 
selves in  their  splendid  endeavors. 

The  executive  board  of  the  Northern  District 
in  charge  were:  Mrs.  Bradford  Woodbridge, 
president;  Mrs.  David  Powell,  vice-president; 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Walton,  recording  secretary;  Mrs. 

F.  W.   Quast,   corresponding  secretary;  Mrs- 

G.  E.  Chappell,  treasurer;  Mrs.  L.  J.  Dor- 
mody,  auditor. 

Clubrvoruen  Will  Take  Up  Topic  of  Dress 
It  IS  interesting  to  learn  that  one  of  the  sub- 
jects \vhich  will  receive  careful,  exhaustive 
attention  during  the  approaching  biennial  of  the 
General  Federation  in  New  York  City.  Mrs. 
Winifred  Burns,  a  designer  of  American  clothes 
for  American  women,  will  address  the  conven- 
tion, and  from  both  the  practical  and  the  artistic 
viewpoints,  Mrs.  Burns  will  urge  the  clubwomen 
to  encourage  American  designing  and  making. 
In  talking  about  the  matter  to  which  she  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  thought,  Mrs.  Burns 
said:  "A  school  of  designing,  propjly  con- 
ducted, would  provide  a  new  field  of  art  for 
talented  young  American  artists. 

"Let  us  ask  ourselves  what  is  gained  by  en- 
couraging American  designing?  First  of  all, 
to  be  sure,  we  would  have  clothes  that  belong 
to  us  individually,  conforming  to  our  ideals; 
clothes  that  would  make  us  beautiful  and  happy 
and  bring  out  the  best  within  us.  Second,  we 
would  be  opening  a  new  field  of  art  for  Ameri- 
cans. So  often  in  my  travels  I  have  come  across 
young  girls  and  boys  wonderfully  gifted  in  this 
direction ;  more  especially  have  I  noticed  this  m 
rny  workroom.  The  talent  is  with  us,  but  the 
expression  of  it  is  forbidden.  Oh,  how  I  would 
like  to  establish  a  school  where  our  wasted 
talent  in  designing  clothes  could  be  encouraged. 
You  know,  we  are  accused  of  being  a  wasteful 
nation,  just  so  it  is  true  here.  And  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all,  it  would  increase  our  in- 
dustries. Designers  would  need,  materials  man- 
ufactured here,  where  they  could  supervise  the 
making.  Our  dye  industry  would  be  encour- 
aged; they  have  already  started,  but  we  must 
help  them.  Now  we  are  absolutely  dependent 
on  Germany  and  Belgium  for  coloring  matter. 
Several  of  our  plants  have  had  to  close  because 
of  the  lack  of  dyes.  This  ought  not  to  be.  We 
can  make  them  if  we  will. 

"Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  our  women  the  opportunity  they  now  have. 
Let  us  work  together.  I  trust  that  my  simple 
plea  will  meet  with  your  favor  and  that  if  it 
IS  possible  you  will  do  something  that  will  en- 
courage American  designing  of  gowns,  the  high- 
est and  noblest  art,  to  clothe  the  human  body, 
and  that  our  beautiful  American  girls  will  have 
gowns  to  bring  out  their  individuality,  not  copies 
of  those  of  foreign  countries.  More  than  all 
this,  we  will  be  giving  employment  to  our  boys 
and  girls  who  are  born  with  this  gift  of  de- 
signing." 


Every  TV  Oman's  Club 

Fhis  organization,  which  is  the  newest  and 
promises  to  soon  become  the  largest  of  our 
clubs,  has  crowded  the  month  with  interesting 
events.  In  then  spacious  rooms  at  57  Post 
Street  the  members  have  listened  to  some  splen- 
did lectures  and  one  evening  to  a  delightful 
musical  programme  rendered  by  the  gifted  so- 
prano, Mrs.  Elmette  Lippincott,  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  musical  and  dramatic  committee  of 
the  club  and  an  artiste  of  great  ability. 

Dr.  Flood,  the  eminent  dentist,  gave  a  most 
interesting  and  instructive  illustrated  lecture  be- 
fore the  club;  Mr.  Thomas  Hayden  spoke  on 
Community  Property  Laws,  Mr.  Harris  Wein- 
stock  gave  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  mar- 
keting situation,  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Howard  of 
the  San  Francisco  School  Department  talked  on 
Thrift  for  Women. 

Madame  Bona,  member  of  the  California 
Conservatory  of  Music,  will  spend  an  hour 
with  the  club  at  the  next  meeting,  and  her  sub- 
ject will  be  "Training  the  speaking  voice  from 
private  life  to  the  platform." 

Mrs.  Caroline  Olney,  the  gracious  and  popu- 
lar president  of  Everywoman's  Club,  calls  the 
organization  "a  stand-together  club  for  women" 
and  certainly  the  loyalty  and  affection  felt  by 
all  of  Mrs.  Olney's  officers  and  fellow  members 
for  their  president  ought  to  hold  together  an 
association  of  any  size,  and  at  the  present  time 
the  club  has  over  four  hundred  members. 

The  objects  of  Everywoman's  are  for  women 
to  unite  their  enterprise  and  influence  for  mu- 
tual benefit,  to  promote  civic,  educational  and 
economic  measures. 

Mrs.  Olney  is  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make 
the  club  a  splendid  and  helpful  association. 
She  is  in  the  clubrooms  every  afternoon  and  she 
says,  "Every  woman  is  welcome  to  Everywom- 
an's Club." 

A  jVen>  Club 
Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow,  the  California  author, 
will  shortly  open  an  evening  club  for  the  study 
of  literature.  Members  of  the  literary  clubs 
will  be  glad  to  hear  this,  for  the  aim  of  the 
club  is  to  bring  together  in  helpful  association 
not  only  those  wishing  to  master  the  writing  of 
stories,  novels,  sketches,  plays,  poems,  essays, 
etc.,  but  all  who  desire  a  finer  appreciation  of 
literature  and  the  English  language.  Through 
the  club  Mr.  Morrow  hopes  to  discover  more 
of  the  striking  literary  abihty  for  which  Cali- 
fornia is  distinguished. 


FLORISTS 

i.'?,^   (irant   A\-e.,   Opp.   White  House 

See  Our  Baskets — Something  New 
for  Easter  1916 


Clayton   Herrington  Ernest  A.  Clausen 

Herrington  &  Clausen 

Attorneys  at  Law 

817    Merchants   National  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Bank  Building  CALIFORNIA 


"Yes,  sir;  one  hour's  uninterrupted  reading 
each  evening  would  make  you  "  "Unin- 
terrupted? Where  do  you  think  my  wife 
spends  her  evenings?  " — London  Opinion. 


EV  ERY  W  O  M  A  N 
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ber  of  our  party.  We  lei.ned  that  careful- 
ness and  taste  in  attire  v  jre  imparted  to  the 
girls  in  a  tactful  way  by  the  supervisors,  in 
cases  where  the  operator  possesses  all  the  oilier 
requirements  and  lacks  these. 

Spacious  dressing  rooms,  with  full  length  mir- 
rors and  roomy  lockers  make  it  a  very  easy 
matter  for  the  girls  to  pay  the  proper  amount 
of  attention  to  their  appearance. 

In  the  rest  room,  furnished  most  artistically 
and  comfortably,  there  are  good  books  and 
pictures  and  several  girls  were  sitting  about, 
chatting  or  reading,  contented  and  at  ease  as 
if  in  their  own  home.  Magazines  lay  on  the 
tables  and  it  was  pointed  out  'o  us  that  the 
list  of  periodicals  was  very  carefully  supervised 
and  selected. 

The  room  adjoining  is  the  hospital,  perlect 
in  its  appointments,  with  a  matron  m  charge 
and  "first  aid"  materials  in  readiness. 

The  fire  drill  is  well  organized  and  the 
operators  can  leave  the  building  with  dispatch 
and  safety  in  case  of  fire.  This  practice  is 
never  neglected. 

Consideration  for  the  welfare  of  the  em- 
ployes is  shown  in  every  possible  way.  The 
arrangement  whereby  no  girl  has  to  go  home 
after  ten  o'clock  at  night  is  illustrative  of  the 
thought  given  by  the  management  to  each 
phase  of  the  matter.  The  Telephone  Company 
had  the  eight  hour  rule  long  before  it  was  en- 
forced by  law. 


We  noticed  in  all  the  rooms  with  what 
care  the  ventilation  is  looked  after.  The 
thermometer  is  watched  and  the  temperature 
regulated. 

"Oh,  yes,  some  complaints  and  discussions" 
was  the  reply  to  a  question  from  o:ie  of  tlie 
visitors,  but  as  a  rule  the  public  is  very  polite 
and  very  considerate.  Sometimes  we  encounter 
unpleasantness,  but  injustice  is  the  exception. 
The  criticisms  we  receive,  verbal,  personal  and 
epistolary,  all  have  careful  attention.  Here  is 
a  letter  I  received  from  a  rural  subscriber. 
Can  you  help  me  to  answer  it?  And  he 
handed  me  the  following: 
Mr.  Agint  Telephone  Co. 

Dear  Mr.  Agint.  I  spose  you  dent 
forget  mak  som  contract  wid  me  for  tele- 
fone  on  my  houses  residence.  You  lole 
me  if  I  get  som  of  you  telefone,  she's 
goin  help  my  bizness.  Dose  telefone  is  de 
only  ones  aroun  my  houses  and  mos  all  de 
nabor  lak  for  use  heem.  So  many  peoples 
call  up  for  ax  me  for  go  tole  someboddy 
he  want  for  spoke  to  it,  I  dont  was  have 
no  times  for  do  sometin  else.  I  have  so 
many  erran  for  do  sine  I  get  dose  telefone 
I  dont  have  tam  for  ten  my  own  bizness. 
De  nodder  nite  de  telefone  was  ring  and 
someboddies  was  say  for  go  tole  Mr. 
Brown  for  come  spoke  on  telefone.  i 
start  for  hunt  Mr.  Brown  and  I  fell 
downstair,  broke  my  legs,  an  brake  it  out 


de  front  door  glass.  My  axident  and  de 
front  door  damage  is  add  up  $123  and 
67  cents.  If  you  can  for  tole  to  me  how 
much  dose  telefone  is  help  me  I  keep  dose 
contract.  If  you  dont  was  be  able  for  tole 
me,  I  goin  broke  de  contract. 

ans.       LaCroix  F"ecto. 

I  was  interested  in  the  promotion  plan  and 
went  back  to  the  subject  when  I  was  introduced 
to  a  quiet,  capable  looking  young  woman  who 
had  ability  written  all  over  her  and  who  is  a 
chief  operator.  This  is  the  highest  step  in  the 
ladder  for  the  women.  She  began  as  an 
operator,  worked  her  way  up  to  supervisor  and 
is  now  in  charge  of  her  department.  She 
knows  every  part  of  the  game.  The  teachers 
at  the  school,  I  learned,  are  selected  from  the 
supervisors.  Those  operators  showing  clerical 
ability  are  appointed  to  clerical  positions  in 
the  company. 

In  the  long  distance  room  we  saw  the  opera- 
tors whose  mental  equipment  qualifies  them  to 
handle  situations  rather  more  intricate  than  any 
other  part  of  the  work.  Patience  and  tact  are 
required  here,  and  the  ability  to  deal  with  a 
hundred  different  kinds  of  difficulties. 

The  slogan  of  the  Pacific  Telephone  Com- 
pany is,  "Our  aim  is  to  furnish  reliable  and 
prompt  telephone  service,  and  to  deal  courteous- 
ly with  everybody."  A  good  motto,  and 
well  lived  up  to. 


Banquets  and  Dinner  Parties 


Telephone  Kearny  4536 


A.  VIVORIO  &  A.  PRIGIONI,  Props. 


Ol)e  Wallers 


5\e5taurant 


65  POST  STREET,  Between   Montgomery  and  Kearny  Streets 
SERVICE  A  LA  CARTE  AT  POPULAR  PRICES 
Special  Dinner  $L00  Quiet  Luncheon  Place  for  Every  Woman 


OWNERS  of  lots  in  San  Francisco  and  down  the  peninsula,  do  you  know  there  is  a 
ready  market  for  new  homes  and  the  demand  is  still  increasing?  Why  not  improve  that 
vacant  lot?  We  draw  your  plans,  install  your  own  ideas  in  the  building,  do  your 
work  and  take  a  first  mortgage  with  3]/^  years  to  run  at  6  per  cent.  Can  you  beat 
it?  Or  we  will  take  over  your  lots,  pay  you  10  per  cent  cash  and  1  per  cent  per 
month;  owner  assumes  second  mortgage. 


Mutual  Bond  and  Investment  Co. 


J.  H.  PLATTNER,  Manager 


300  RUSS  BUILDING 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Did  my  little  pug  pass  this  li>ay? 

Mable  asked  of  her  butcher  one  day. 

But  rvilh  innocent  eye  came  his  truthful  reply. 

Yes,  I  sausage  a  dog  yesterday. 

— Scribe. 


Joseph  George  Jacobson 

Pianist — Teacher 

Pupil   of   Philip   Scharwenka.    Felix  Dreyschock, 
Albert  Friedenthal,  Berlin.  Germany 

Studio : 

1276  California  Street 

Tele.  Franklin  1746  (Near  Leavenworth) 
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(Continued  from  March) 
Thinking  they  were  some  of  the  fellows  who 
had  robbed  our  stores  before,  I  fired  a  shot  to 
frighten  them.  When  I  saw  one  of  them  go 
up  in  the  air  and  then  fall  forward  as  he  did, 
I  knew  I  had  killed  him,"  said  the  poor  wretch 
amid  such  spasms  of  coughing  that  it  se:?med 
each  one  threatened  to  be  the  last.  But 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  until  he  told  it  all. 

"Then,"  he  continued,  "I  ran  to  the  camp, 
got  on  my  horse  and  got  around  a  bend  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  made  straight  for  the  other 
mine,  which  was  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
the  Mexicans.  For  hours  I  rode  like  a  crazy 
man  and  got  to  the  mine  before  the  others,  who 
had  kept  on  hunting  a  bit.  I  was  wrapped  up 
in  my  blankets  making  believe  to  be  asleep 
when  the  others  arrived  with  three  strangers. 
We  were  all  there  then,  but  Edgar,  who  got 
lost."  Again  the  coughing  and  shivering  be- 
came so  great  that  it  seemed  that  he  must 
die. 

O'Malley's  astonishment  was  so  great  it  ren- 
dered him  almost  speechless,  but  compassion  for 
so  much  weakness  and  suffering  caused  him 
to  make  every  effort  to  help  the  poor  fellow 
although  a  great  repugnance  was  taking  posses- 
sion of  him  when  he  thought  this  creature, 
whose  life  was  ebbing  fast,  had  brought  so 
much  misery  on  so  many  fine  men,  and  doubt- 
less had  been  trying  to  make  his  escape  and 
leave  the  others  to  their  fate. 

After  a  while  Ross,  against  all  protests, 
continued:  "Yesterday  a  miner  came  along  and 
told  me  all  about  the  trial,  and  that  they 
were  going  to  hang  Edgar  Warrington.  I 
started  for  Moctezuma  to  give  myself  up. 
I  had  not  been  eating  for  days,  and  I  guess  I 
must  have  fainted,  for  I  don't  know  where 
I  am  now.  However,  it  does  not  matter.  I 
should  never  be  able  to  get  there,  and  God 
must  have  sent  you  to  me.  You  will  write 
down  my  confession  and  my  will,  and  I  shall 
sign  them.  Hurry,  O'Malley!  hurry,  for  the 
love  of  God!  and  get  them  to  Edgar  before  it 
is  too  late!  When  you're  gone  I  can  die  in 
peace!  "  he  pleaded. 

When  Pat  O'Malley  told  him  of  the  ac- 
quittal and  all  that  happened,  a  great  change 
came  over  his  ghastly  face.  The  eyes  lit  up 
and  the  blue  lips  moved  in  prayer  and  grati- 
tude, as  he  made  another  request,  saying:  "One 
thing  more,  my  friend.  Will  you  rip  out  the 
lining  of  my  coat  and  send  the  greenbacks  you 
find  there  to  the  family  of  the  man  I  killed. 
My  interest  in  the  mine  I  give  to  Edgar  for 
all  I  have  made  him  suffer.  That  is  my  will. 
I  was  too  big  a  coward  to  confess  while  there 
was  any  hope  for  my  partners,"  was  the  sec- 
ond astonishing  statement,  as  he  added  with  a 


Bp  Jeanne  E.  Francoeur 

long  sigh:  "God  alone  knows  if  I  would  ever 
have  the  courage  to  face  my  punishment!"  He 
was  many  miles  away  from  the  right  direction 
to  the  seat  of  trouble. 

It  seemed  that  young  Ross  had  inherited  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  shortly  before  com- 
ing to  Mexico.  He  had  his  own  strange 
way  of  banking  it.  Half  of  it  was  hidden  in 
the  linings  of  his  old  coat. 

In  the  early  morning  his  spirit  went  before 
the  great  Judge  who  knew  the  truth — went 
where  the  bungling  blasphemy  of  the  machine- 
made  judge  would  cease  to  deceive. 

The  best  resting  place  O'Malley's  strength 
could  provide  for  the  dead  was  a  hollow  in  the 
mountain's  side,  with  loose  dirt  and  rock  as 
a  monument.  Down  on  the  bleak  spot  the  old- 
man  knelt.  Silence  at  first  held  his  lips.  Then 
the  training  of  his  youth  prevailed,  for  he  pray- 
ed: "Heavenly  Father,  in  Thy  great  mercy, 
pardon  the  poor  weakling  who  has  gone  before 
Thy  judgment  seat  today.  His  repentance  came 
late,  oh.  Lord,  but  it  was  genuine!  And  grant 
me  the  power  above  all  things  to  resist  tempta- 
tion and  to  remain  a  true  man  to  the  end! 
Amen." 

It  was  clear,  even  in  his  prayers,  that  the 
old  mining  man  could  not  forget  the  contempt 
for  the  weakling  that  such  men  as  he  hold, 
though  they  may  forgive. 

Since  the  day  on  which  Pat  O'Malley  rode 
into  Juarez  with  the  petition  for  the  salvation 
of  the  accused  men,  more  or  less  excitement 
prevailed;  but  on  the  day  that  he  arrived  with 
the  full  news  of  the  trial  and  all  that  followed, 
the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  border  were  in 
an  uproar.  The  families  and  friends  of  the  ac- 
quitted men  went  fairly  wild  with  joy.  They 
stormed  the  big  sanitarium  to  which  he  was 


obliged  to  return,  in  the  hope  of  proving  their 
gratitude.  But  their  rejoicing  was  turned  to 
grief  when  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  kindly  but 
firmly  turned  them  away,  saying:  "He  is  too 
ill,  and  must  be  kept  quiet." 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  big 
"Morning  Daily"  got  out  an  extra  edition  in 
genuine  city  style,  fully  illustrated  and  quite 
yellow.  It  was  the  scoop  of  its  life.  El  Paso 
woke  up  that  afternoon  to  find  itself  a  city. 
The  editorial  staff  knew  and  admired  O'Malley. 
It  used  its  choicest  vocabulary  and  best  ink  in 
lionizing  him.  His  bravery  and  generosity 
were  not  only  written  about,  but  fully  discussed 
between  the  writers  with  great  warmth.  Out 
of  the  animated  discussion  came  the  voice  of 
the  society  editor,  who  said  thoughtfully:  "We 
are  all  wrong,  or  right  in  part  only.  We  have 
all  been  writing  and  talking  of  the  miracle  that 
our  old  friend  has  performed — a  ride  impossible 
for  a  young  man,  and  other  feats — still  not 
a  word  have  we  said  of  the  soul's  secret,  that 
made  this  great  effort  possible  for  a  man  of 
his  age.  There  is  a  romance  back  of  all  this, 
and  I  believe  one  worth  while." 

A  loud  laugh  greeted  her  remarks.  "A  rom- 
ance in  the  life  of  Pat  O'Malley! "  was  the 
protest.  "Why,  the  'old  man'  has  been  on  the 
border  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  while 
he  had  almost  a  reverence  for  women,  no  one 
ever  knew  of  his  being  attentive  to  one,"  said 
the  managing  editor  with  a  laugh.  "But,  to 
tell  the  truth,"  he  teased,  "our  old  hero  did 
give  you  a  lot  of  his  valuable  time  telling  you 
good  stories,  so — "  He  stopped,  as  if  it  were 
not  wise  to  tease  just  then,  and  finished  with: 
"Of  course,  you  couldn't  think  a  man  worth 
his  salt  if  he  didn't  have  a  romance  hidden 
away  in  some  corner  of  his  heart."  But  amid 
much  banter  the  girl  stuck  to  her  belief. 

"You're  all  F.  F.  V.'s,  eh?  I  don't  think. 
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But  you  are  from  Missouri,  I  know,"  she  came 
back  at  them  with  a  wise  smile.  "I'll  go  up 
and  rest  my  eyes  on  a  real  hero  and  fathom 
that  secret — one  that  you  heathens  never  coiilc! 
understand.  Don't  sharpen  your  pencil?, 
though,  for  you  backwoodsmen  will  never  have 
the  publishing  of  it,"  she  flung  back  at  the 
laughing  staff,  as  she  gave  her  curls  a  little 
toss  and  her  Panama  a  little  crush  into  place 
and  sauntered  into  the  sun.  And  she  kept  her 
promise. 

"Don't  laugh  so  soon,"  said  the  city  editor. 
"That  girl  has  an  uncanny  hunch  for  the  mys- 
terious." 

"Does  love  ever  die  in  the  heart  of  an  Irish- 
man? Ask  his  old  sweetheart!  Does  hate 
ever  die  in  the  heart  of  an  Irishman?  Ask  the 
English  government!  Both  will  answer  'No!' 
Still,  the  causes  of  that  answer  are  as  far  apart 
as  the  North  and  South  Poles — so  are  the 
Irishmen  and  the  Englishmen,  though  a  small 
channel  separate  them.  For  them,  'The  East  is 
the  East,  and  the  West  is  the  West,  and  never 
the  twain  shall  meet!'  And  if  they're  wise 
they'll  let  it  go  at  that,"  were  the  replies  given 
to  the  girl,  who  surprised  his  life  secret,  by 
the  brave  old  Irishman  as  he  lay  in  a  narrow 
white  bed  at  the  quiet  sanitarium  suffering 
for  his  generous  acts. 

After  a  long  pause  while  the  waves  of  ex- 
pression swept  the  rugged  face,  as  the  afternoon 
sun  sweeps  over  a  landscape — sometimes  cloud- 
ing and  sometimes  softening  its  surface,  he 
resumed  his  story  with  the  following  explana- 
tions: "Speaking  of  hatred,  the  origin  of  that 
hatred  is  of  long  standing,  a  matter  of  history, 
as  you  know.  Also  a  few  good  reasons  from 
my  own  experience  as  good  measure.  How- 
ever, as  you  have  already,  with  your  woman's 
wizardry,  got  at  my  secret,  I  might  as  well  give 
you  the  true  version,  though  the  good  Lord 
knows  how  you  struck  it,  for  it  has  never  passed 
my  lips  for  nearly  forty  years.  No,  not  even 
the  bullying  lawyers  could  get  that  out  of  me 
under  oath.  Oh,  but  that  was  a  good  joke 
on  them,"  he  laughed  with  genuine  amusement. 

Again  came  a  silence,  as  the  bright  gray 
eyes  wandered  out  over  the  desert  sands,  as  if 
looking  into  another  world.  After  a  little  he 
resumed  the  conversation  again  and  his  voice 
had  involuntarily  changed  to  a  soft,  caressing 
sound  as  he  said:  "Yes,  there  was  a  romance! 
And  the  pain  of  it  kept  it  packed  down  into 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Now  I'm  glad  it  was 
there.  For  as  I  look  it  over  carefully  I'm  sure 
it  was  the  salvation  of  the  six  men  who  are 
now  free  of  the  law — thank  God!  "  he  whisp- 
ered, with  some  awe,  and  continued:  "It  seems 
foolish  for  an  old  man,  who  ought  to  be  say- 
ing his  prayers,  to  be  talking  of  his  first  love, 
and  his  last  one,  for  that  matter.  But  just 
when  a  man  arrives  at  that  conclusion  a  wisp 
of  golden  hair  sweeps  across  his  face — in  mem- 
ory— and  the  laugh  and  the  tear  flash  into  a 
blue-gray  eye;  then,  may  the  Lord  have  mercy 
on  his  soul,  he's  done  for!  It  might  be  forty 
years  since  you  saw  that  little  wisp  of  a  girl,  but 


the  devil  take  me  if  it  makes  a  particle  of  dif- 
ference; the  ghost  of  her  has  you  in  the  palm  of 
her  little  hand,  and  she  does  what  she  likes 
with  you.  If  it  points  to  what  you  be- 
lieve is  certain  death  in  an  impassable  river,  or 
to  certain  duty  trying  to  surmount  what  wise 
men  call  the  impossible  matters  not.  You  go, 
and  you're  glad  of  it!"  he  said  with  such  sin- 
cerity that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt. 

"Now  have  patience  a  little,"  he  continued 
after  another  thoughtful  pause,  "for  all  this  be- 
gan a  long  way  back  and  a  long  way  off.  When 
I  was  a  young  chap  my  father  was  a  judge  in 
one  of  the  small  courts  in  the  City  of  Galway. 
One  day  he  brought  home  a  gentleman  to  dine 
with  us.  He  had  letters  to  my  father  from  a 
mutual  friend,  and  he  turned  out  to  be  an  Epis- 
copalian clergyman,  a  widower,  with  one 
child.  My  family  was  liberal;  still  it  did  look 
funny  for  a  priest  to  have  a  family.  However, 
we  looked  over  the  fact,  much  as  you  would 
look  over  a  moral  slip  in  one  of  your  friends 
when  it  was  none  of  your  business."  This 
was  said  with  an  emphasis  that  gave  the  im- 
pression that  minding  one's  own  business  was 
a  desirable  virtue  under  all  circumstances. 

He  resumed  with  a  little  laugh:  "I  looked 
over  it  myself,  I  believe,  all  the  quicker  be- 
cause the  little  one,  lUeen  O'Hara,  then  about 
five  years  old,  took  a  great  fancy  to  me  and  fell 
into  the  habit  of  throwing  her  little  arms  around 
my  neck  and  whispering:  '1  iss  me,  Paty!  Tiss 
me  adin!  I  is  so  'onsome.  I  has  no  one  to 
play  wit.'  An'  sure  I  did  !  She  was  that  little, 
and  looking  for  all  the  world  like  the  picture 
of  an  angel  over  the  altar  in  our  own  old  church 
around  the  corner.  With  her  tousel  of  golden 
hair  and  her  big  eyes,  for  all  the  world  the 
color  of  the  bay  when  it  was  calm.  Soon  the 
father  and  child  became  our  near  neighbors. 
That  was  a  great  summer  for  me.  I  became  a 
horse,  a  bear,  a  deer  or  a  sea-monster — any- 
thing the  little  one  wanted.  And  she  never  got 
tired,  for  she  never  was  'onsome'  now." 

His  mind  was  now  all  in  that  past  and  the 
shadows  on  his  face  gave  notice  of  coming  sad- 
ness as  he  said:  "One  day  my  father  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  time  to  select 
a  profession  for  me.  He  decided  that  we 
needed  a  priest  in  the  family — every  well- 
regulated  Irish  family  comes  to  that  conclusion 
sooner  or  later,  and  I  was  'it,'  as  my  brothers 
were  provided  for  in  the  law.  Of  course,  in 
the  old  country,  you  have  nothing  to  say  when 
your  father  puts  down  his  foot.  Though  I  re- 
member thinking  all  that  night  of  all  the  pro- 
fessions I  did  not  want  was  to  be  a  priest.  It 
wasn't  decent  for  a  priest  to  have  a  family — and 
I  wanted  a  family,  and  a  big  one.  I  wanted 
them  all  looking  just  like  Illeen,  and  all  want- 
ing to  'Tiss  me! '  Then  I  wanted  to  go  to 
military  college  the  very  worst  way,  so  I  could 
fight  the  English  later  on.  My  gentle  little 
mother  interceded  for  me,  saying:  'Paty  is  my 
baby,  and,  I  believe,  ought  to  have  some  say 
in  what  means  so  much  to  his  future.'  She 
was  overruled,  of  course,  and  I  went  to  Trinity 


the  next  week.  Big  boy  and  all  that  I  was, 
I  cried  like  a  baby  when  I  parted  from  my  little 
playmate.  And  she  was  like  a  bunch  of  wet 
rose  leaves  when  I  put  her  in  my  mother's 
arms." 

That  feeling  was  easily  understood,  for  the 
tremble  of  tears  was  now  noticeable  in  his 
strong  voice;  so  he  rested  a  while  to  cough  and 
to  conceal;  then  went  on  again,  saying:  "To 
tell  the  truth,  I  could  not  get  interested  in  my 
studies.  We  know  more  about  the  law  of  sug- 
gestion now,  but,  whether  we  knew  it  or  not,  it 
worked  just  the  same — I  couldn't  take  kindly 
to  the  church.  I  saw  my  little  friend  on  vaca- 
tions and  holidays.  We  had  great  times  climb- 
ing over  the  rocks,  making  necklaces  of  sea 
shells  and  boating  on  the  bay.  All  the  time 
both  of  us  growing  pretty  fast.  Before  I  knew 
it  I  was  a  man  grown,  and  belonged  to  a  secret 
society,  that  had  for  its  aim  in  life  the  free- 
dom of  Ireland.  Oh,  my  God!  what  dream- 
ers young  men  are!"  sighed  O'Malley,  as  he 
added  sadly:  "And  it  ended  like  many  of  its 
kind,  by  our  being  thrown  into  jail." 

Again  the  dark  clouds  lowered,  until  the 
usual  kindness  of  his  face  was  swept  away,  as 
he  said:  "Let  me  tell  you  one  thing:  what  they 
call  the  third  degree  in  this  country  is  play  for 
nursing  babies  compared  to  the  English  inter- 
pretation of  that  phrase.  They  got  nothing  out 
of  us,  however.  But  they  put  a  devil  of  hate 
into  our  hearts  that  even  death  can  not  rub 
out,  though  we  didn't  love  them  before,  ex- 
actly. A  stormy  night  we  longed  for  came  at 
last,  and  we  smashed  the  jail.  We  smashed 
it  with  the  help  of  our  friends  from  the  out- 
side. When  the  end  came  the  soldiers'  coats 
and  the  prison  floor  were  of  the  same  color — 
the  'red  coats'  didn't  want  our  company  that 
night.  There  was  a  strong  little  vessel  in  the 
bay,  but  it  took  desperate  men  to  reach  her  in 
the  face  of  that  storm.  With  all  the  joy  of 
escape  from  the  inferno  in  which  I  had  been  for 
months  there  was  a  great  pain  in  my  heart  for 
those  I  was  leaving  behind,  without  even  a  word 
of  farewell.  Still  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Im- 
agine my  delight  when  we  got  aboard  to  find 
my  mother  and  Illeen  there.  In  a  moment  their 
arms  were  around  my  neck.  And  great  was 
my  surprise  when  I  learned  that  their  influ- 
ence was  at  the  bottom  of  our  escape."  He 
spoke  the  last  couple  of  sentences  with  a 
pride  and  a  pleasure  that  had  outlived  the 
years. 

When  his  thoughts  dwelt  on  that  time  he 
seemed  transformed  into  a  young  man  again. 
His  eyes  flashed  as  he  went  on  eagerly  now: 
"Illeen  was  now  sixteen — a  creature  of  patriot- 
ism, fire  and  love!  God!  it  was  hard  to  go! 
She  had  jumped  from  childhood  to  girlhood 
in  a  night.  For  the  first  time  I  made  her  un- 
derstand my  true  feelings.  But,  owing  to  her 
youth,  I  would  not  bind  her  to  any  promise. 
I  told  her  as  the  gallows  was  calling  here  and 
the  'land  of  gold'  was  calling  out  there  and 
my  usefulness  in  freeing  Ireland  was  cut  off 
(To  be  contiiuud  ) 
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Shure,    acorra,    I'm    lonely,    this    bright  sum- 
mer's day. 

As  I  dream  of  the  land  of  the  fairies  and  fay; 
Of  the  haunts  of  fair  Eleena  by  Munster's  deep 
sea. 

As  she  sweeps  with  her  nymphs  o'er  the  wild 
Waves  and  free. 

Oh,  to  roam  the  green  meadows  of  dear  Innis- 
fail. 

And  to  cull  tl)e  fair  blossoms  in  woodland  or 
dale; 

To  hear  the  sweet  songsters  from  treetops  or 
glade — 

Oh,  what  joy  to  the  heart  'ere  to  rest  it  is  laid! 

To  hear  the  larlf's  notes  in  his  Heavenly  flight. 
And  wonder  what  spirit  he  carols  to  light. 
To  the  halls  of  the  genii,  through  ether  and 
space. 

Overwhelming  joy  he  rings  out  with  such  grace. 

To  roam  by  the  brook  <i^d  to  hear  its  sweet 
song. 

To  sit  by  the  seashore  and  dream  the  day  long. 
Or  bathe  in  the  brool(  in  the  summer  sun's  ray. 
As  oft  in  the  days  Ah,  so  long  passed  away. 

To  walk  to  ihe  fortress  of  lonely  Ohunbui, 
And  dream  of  its  heroes,  Scorra  Machree, 
Of  the  days  when  a  Thomond  and  wily  Carew, 
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By  Ellen  Dwyer  Donovan  To  the  shores  of  Columbia,  the  fair  and  the 

Crushed  the  heart  of  bold  Donald  Engeman  ffe<^- 
the  true. 

^  To  wrestle  with  school  hooks,  discuss  with  the 
To  sit  by   the   turf  fire  while  evening's   chill  ^q^^ 

^^"^^  A  crochet  in  grammar  with  Moira,  the  wise. 

Scurried  on  o'er  the  hillside,  the  Curseys  and  Jhree   R's   to   be   studied;    the   questions  go 

P'^^'-  round— 

And  sailed  the  white  Wings  of  Atlantic's  broad  for  failure  is  laughter,  for  knowledge  no  sound. 

sea, 
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There's  the  mother's  fond  look,  her  encourag- 
ing smile. 

To  help  the  task  onward  the  hour  to  beguile. 
As  her  needle  plies  quickly  each  loop  in  the 
sock. 

Or  in  stitching  the  linen,  in  apron  or  frock- 

The   night's  strict  devotions,   when  each  had 
his  say, 

IVhich  nothing  may  hinder,  upset  or  delay. 
Then  to  bed  and  to  sleep  with  a  conscience  at 
rest; 

Sure,  alanna,  those  days  Were  the  days  of  the 
blest. 

Yes,  acorra,  Tm  lonely  this'  bright  summer's 
day. 

For  my  soul  flies  to  Erin,  far  over  the  way. 
To  the  past  that  is  gone  and  may  nevermore  be; 
Blame  me  not,  then,  acorra,  alanna  machree! 
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coveted  honor.  The  spy  system  of  Japan  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world.  Maps  of  our  own 
fortifications  found  in  possession  of  Japanese 
spies  in  past  years  have  been  judged  by  our 
own  experts  to  be  finer  and  more  in  detail  than 
our  own  maps.  Yet  we  continue  to  use  Japa- 
nese servants  in  our  Navy.  We  refuse  to 
allow  a  Japanese  to  own  a  foot  of  vineyard  or 
farming  land  in  California,  and,  rightly,  for 
we  intend  to  guard  our  own  interests  commer- 
cially. But  why  not  spend  a  little  thought  and 
common  sense  in  guarding  our  Navy?  The 
navy  yards  in  Japan  where  new  battleships  and 
submarines  are  being  built,  are  kept  closed  in 
by  high  walls,  guarded  day  and  night  by  sol- 
diers and  absolutely  closed  to  visitors.  A 
month  ago  an  American  newspaper  man 
watched  his  chance  and  slipped  through  a  door 
left  unguarded  for  a  moment  and  had  a  good 
look  around.  He  was  found  in  less  than  three 
minutes  and  escorted  outside  the  walls.  Upon 
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his  arrival  at  his  hotel  he  found  a  representa- 
tive of  the  Japanese  government  awaiting  him, 
who  informed  him  that  there  happened  to  be  a 
steamer  sailing  within  an  hour  and  that  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  government  that  he  should 
leave  Japan  f)jj  that  steamer. 

A  little  care  of  this  kind  in  our  own  navy 
yards  would  be  a  good  thing — instead  of  our 
wholesale  childish  belief  in  the  cordial  friend- 
ship of  certain  nations  toward  us. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  calls  for  us  to  keep  an 
eye  on  Japanese  in  the  southern  republics  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  have  to 
"meddle"  again  and  annoy  Japan  still  further. 
America  will  keep  both  North  and  South 
America  from  the  operations  of  the  Japanese. 
If  anyone  doubts  the  attitude  of  Japan  toward 
America  regarding  our  sad  habit  of  meddling, 
let  him  read  the  Japanese  newspapers.    I  could 


fill  pages  of  Ever})r»oman  with  quotations  from 
the  leading  newspapers  of  Japan  finding  fault 
with  our  "meddling"  in  her  affairs  with  China, 
and  bitterly  resenting  our  continual  conferences 
and  understandings  with  Great  Britain  re- 
garding all  matters  concerning  Japan  and 
China. 

In  another  paper  we  will  consider  other 
phases  of  the  Japanese  question,  such  as  the 
deliberately  secret  enlargement  of  the  Japanese 
navy  and  certain  Japanese  activities  south  of 
the  United  States  in  America.  We  will  con- 
sider also  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  whether  or  not  Japan  is  making 
preparation  in  expectation  of  actual  war  with 
the  United  States. 

If  this  short  glance  at  existing  relations 
between  the  two  countries  has  awakened  the 
interest  of  my  readers  I  have  achieved  my 
object — for  there  are  many  more  things  to  be 
said  and  written  on  the  same  subject. 


The  government  has  opened  a  Free  Em- 
ployment Bureau  and  Labor  Exchange  in  the 
United  States  Appraiser's  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, for  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  job  and 
the  jobless  together  without  cost  to  employer  or 
workman. 

Every  postoffice  is  supplied  with  blank 
forms  of  application  for  the  benefit  of  farmers 
and  others  who  seek  help,  and  the  man  who 
wants  employment.  These  blanks  are  trans- 
mitted through  the  mail  to  the  office  of  the 
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Bureau  in  San  Francisco  without  postage.  This 
service  is  free  to  the  employer  and  employee. 
Applications  can  be  made  with  the  blank  forms 
by  telephone  (Sutter  6108),  letter  or  personal 
call. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  object  of  the  Bureau 
to  promote  a  beneficial  distribution  of  the  un- 
employed in  the  congested  communities  through- 
out the  country,  and  bring  the  landless  man  to 
the  manless  land.  It  is  also  a  division  of  infor- 
mation for  the  benefit  of  the  prospective  settler, 
the  farmer  in  need  of  help,  and  the  person 
seeking  work. 

All  applications  are  honored  by  registration 
and  an  effort  made  to  supply  the  demand. 

A  corps  of  efficient  officers  has  been  detailed 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at  this 
port  to  attend  to  this  work  exclusively. 

The  division  is  a  branch  of  the  Bureau  of 
Immigration,  under  the  supervision  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NEEDLES  IN  THE  DESERT 

(Continued  from  paKc  13) 
sunset,  however,  all  changes  as  if  by  magic;  the 

feeling  of  desolation  and  fierce  struggle  becomes 

the  victory  of  the  Spiritual  over  the  Material. 

The  glories  of  the  desert  are  revealed  to  be 

light,  air  and  color.    Gone  is  the  glare;  even 

the  sagebrush  and  mesquite  take  on  the  softest 

loveliest  shades  of  pale  lilac  and  pink;  the  air 

becomes   first   yellow,    then   pink,    then  lilac. 

Finally   the  sun   goes  to  rest  in  the  Happy 

Hunting  Grounds  of  the  West;  the  red  rock 

wherein  the  Oatman  mine  is  located  glows  with 

ethereal  light;  and,  far  over  in  Nevada,  the 

mountain  which  the  Artist  named  the  Mystic 

City,  is  suffused  with  pale  pink.    The  still  and 

silent  desert  has  triumphed   at   last  over  the 

activities  of  the  busy  day,  with  its  heat,  its 

struggles,   its  greed   for  gold,   and  is  smiling 

down   on   the   beneficent    forces   called  Fred 

Harvey   and   the  Santa    Fe,   while   far  over 

yonder,  beyond  the  mountains  and  the  rim  of 

the  world,  the  Afterglow  illuminates  the  Gates 

of  Jasper  and  Chalcedony  which  lead  into  the 

wonderful  City  Four  Square  of  our  dreams. 


THE  BANK  THAT  HELPS  YOU  SAVE 

Mutual  Savings  Bank 


OF  S.-\N  FRANCISCO 


706  MARKET  STREET.  Opposite  Third 


GUARANTEED  CAPITAL, 

PAIO  UP  CAPITAL  - 

SU  R  PLU  S  


$1,000,000 
600,000 
390,000 


J.\.\riiS  D.  PHELAN,  President. 

JOHN  A.  HOOPER  )  Vice-Presidents 
J.  K.  MOFKITT       p  'ce  1  residents 
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C.  15.  HOBSON,  Cashier  and  Secretary 
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TIRO  RED 

was  awarded  the  "GRAND  PRIX"  at  the  P.  P.  I.  E. 


A  wine  that  is  satisfying  to 
the  most  discriminating  person 


Trade 
Mark 


Reg.  U.  S. 
Pat.  Ofc. 
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"Calwa"  Wines 

represent  the  choicest  selection 
from  enormous  matured  stocks. 

"Calwa"  Wines 

are  bottled  by  the  producer — qual- 
ity and  purity  are  guaranteed. 


Amazing  honors  at  the 
P.  P.  I.  E. 
8  "GRAND  PRIX" 
15  "MEDALS  OF  HONOR' 
30  "GOLD  MEDALS" 

Awarded  the 
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CALIFORNIA  WINE  ASSOCIATION 

And  Subsidiary  Companies 


A  National  Magazine 

Edited  by  William  E.Smythe 

Devoted  to"the  MOST  VALUABLE  OF  ALL  ARTS^' 
as  revealed  in  the  Prophetic  Visiorv  or 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN: "the  Art  of  Deriviivg 
a  Comfortable  Subsistence  from  the 
Smallest  Area  of  Soil!' 


LITTLE  LANDS  IN  AMERICA 

This  is  a  Magazine  of  the  keenest  human  interest,  and  makes 
a  powerful  appeal  to  women.  In  fact,  one  of  the  things  it  fights 
for  is  the  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  OF  WOMEN  ON 
THE  SOIL,  which  is  not  only  possible,  but  entirely  feasible,  in 
the  "New  Life  of  the  Land"  for  which  this  Magazine  stands. 

The  greatest  single  fact  in  the  world  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  living  from  a  little  land.  This  Magazine  deals 
with  the  subject  on  the  broadest  lines,  showing  the  Economic, 
Social,  Intellectual  and  Spiritual  aspects  of  the  new  movement. 

SEND  10c  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY,  OR  $1.00  FOR  TWELVE 
MONTHS'  SUBSCRIPTION. 

LITTLE  LANDS  IN  AMERICA 

504  Sharon  Building, 
San  Francisco 
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THE  medalion  portraits  of  Gertrude 
Atherton,  Jack  London  and  the  other 
good  Americans  that  surround  the 
walls  of  the  Native  Sons  Hall,  took 
on,  it  seemed  to  me,  an  expression  of  amused 
surprise  one  afternoon  in  February,  when  a 
pale  intense  little  Russian  Jewess  appeared  on 
the  platform  and  cried  in  tones  charged  with 
emotion,  "My  object  is  to  confer  Americanism 
upon  Americans."  Peering  at  her  audience 
through  large  pince  nez,  she  told  us  that  the 
subject  of  her  address  would  be  "Prepare  for 
What?"  and  that  her  one  text,  the  one  she 
always  talked  from,  was  that — intended  to 
warn  Americans  against  the  danger  of  losing 
their  Americanism. 

Rabbi  Meyer  mtroduced  the  speaker,  Mary 
Antm,  author  of  "The  Promised  Land,"  to 
a  large  and  rather  fashionable  audience  of 
very  intelligent  looking  women.  There  were 
a  few  men  there,  too.  Dr.  Meyer  said  that 
Miss  Antin's  message  was  one  that  all  who  are 
true  to  the  real  spirit  of  America  ought  to 
hear,  that  she  was  a  prophet,  a  John  Baptist. 
And  he  added  that  he  considered  it  a  serious 
comment  on  America  that  Miss  Antin,  born 
under  a  foreign  flag,  should  stand  out  as  the 
interpreter  of  Americanism. 

Mary  Antin  is  a  slender  little  wisp  of  a 
woman,  with  earnest  eyes  and  coal  black  hair. 
She  wore  a  rose-colored  dress  that  seemed 
like  a  rather  pathetic  eflort  at  cheerfulness. 
Miss  Antin  is  not  a  cheerful  person.  She  is 
tragic.  Her  eager,  intense  manner  and  vibrant 
voice  tell  her  hearers  of  the  turmoil  in  her 
soul. 

She  has  ideas  about  America  and  the  way 
Americans  should  feel  that  make  the  average 
easy-going  American  sit  up  and  get  uncomfort- 
able. The  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  got 
the  first  rap  on  the  knuckles,  right  there  in  their 
own  stronghold.     It  was  then  that  I  fancied 


Bp  Susan  Locl(rvood 

I  saw  a  line  appear  between  Mr.  Jack  London's 
fine  eyes  as  he  looked  down  upon  us.  I  don't 
believe  he  relished  being  considered  unappre- 
ciative.  Then  all  the  rest  of  the  hundred  mil- 
lion nephews  and  nieces  of  Uncle  Sam  were 
shown  up  as  very  spoilt  children  who  live  in 
a  wonderful,  wonderful  country  that  is  too  gooc; 
for  them. 

This  carelessness  on  their  part  led  Miss 
Antin  to  say  "We  are  in  a  state  of  crisis  equal 
to  that  which  Lincoln  faced."  She  quoted 
and  read  a  great  deal  from  Lincoln  during  her 
address,  by  the  way. 

She  told  us  that  this  precious  thing,  this 
jpirit  of  Americanism,  could  only  be  saved  by 
taking  thought  before  the  fire  breaks  out  and 
destroys  us.  Her  simile  about  the  baby  being 
the  first  member  of  a  household  to  be  saved 
when  disaster  came,  was  meant  to  illustrate 
the  need  for  every  one  in  the  country  to  thor- 
oughly realize  the  imminence  of  danger  and 
by  knowing  what  is  the  most  valuable  possession 
to  save,  be  prepared.  This  is  the  spirit  of 
America. 

rhe  speaker,  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and 
a  voice  choked  with  emotion,  took  out  a  small 
American  flag,  and  holding  it  before  her  in 
tightly  clenched  hands,  she  sobbed,  "This  is 
one  of  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  world." 

She  related  the  experience  she  and  the  flag 
had  had  in  Russia,  where  she  went  a  few 
years  ago  on  a  visit,  and  where  her  family  and 
friends  gathered  round  her  and  listened  eagerly 
to  her  tales  about  the  "Land  of  Promise"  and 
gazed  with  respectful  awe  at  the  silken  symbol 
she  held  before  them. 

This  description  of  her  visit  to  her  native 
land  was  the  most  interesting  part  of  Miss 
Antin's  talk.  It  gave  one  a  real  thrill  to  picture 
her  sitting  in  her  father's  house,  surrounded  by 


as  many  of  the  Czar's  least  loved  subjects  as 
the  room  would  hold,  telling  them  a  tale  that 
must  have  seemed  to  them  too  good  to  be  true. 
These  are  the  people  to  whom  Miss  Antin's 
America-enthusiasm  really  should  be  devoted. 

The  Russian  flag,  she  said,  was  raised  over 
every  house,  by  order  of  the  governor,  on 
occasions  when  high  personages  visited  the 
towns.  It  was  put  out  and  taken  in  with  per- 
functory indifference.  I  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  Russian  peasantry  would  be  all  worn 
out  emotionally  if  they  "took  on"  about  their 
flag  in  the  way  Miss  Antin  did  about  the  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Well,  the  afternoon  passed,  a  glorious  golden 
afternoon,  a  San  Francisco  February  afternoon,, 
an  afternoon  that  was  more  like  a  few  hours 
of  heaven  than  anything  else.  It  passed.  And 
when  we  came  out  of  the  Native  Sons  Hall  we 
realized  that  it  had  passed, — slipped  away, 
over  our  heads,  beyond  our  reach  forevermore. 
We  sighed.  But  there  came  at  once,  almost 
before  the  sigh  was  done,  this  thought — To- 
morrow will  bring  just  such  another  afternoon, 
just  as  golden,  just  as  sweet  and  fair,  just  as  al- 
luring. God  is  good.  And  tomorrow  we  will 
go  gladly  forth  into  a  smiling  world,  with 
song  on  our  lips,  "Every  day  is  a  new  be- 
ginning. Every  morn  is  the  world  made  new. 
You  who  are  weary  of  sorrow  and  sinning, 
here  is  a  wonderful  hope  for  you.  A  hope  for 
me,  and  a  hope  for  you." 

Perhaps  this  little  immigrant  is  right.  Per- 
haps we  do  not  duly  appreciate  our  blessings, 
our  privileges,  our  God-given  rights.  Are  we 
spoiled  children,  basking  in  the  sunshine,  living 
lightly  in  liberty's  gracious  presence,  oblivious, 
contented,  happy  in  the  hour  that  is  passing, 
making  not  the  best  but  the  most  of  our  wonder- 
ful opportunity — America? 
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NEW  ORLEANS    OGDEN    PORTLAND— EL  PASO 


Sunset  Route" 


Along  tlic 
through  the 
.-1.1(1  Storv. 


Mission  Trail  and 
Dixieland  of  Sonp 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  New  Orleans 
via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson,  El  Paso, 
San  Antonio  and  Houston.  Con- 
necting with  Southern  Pacific 
Steamers  to  New  York. 


'Shasta  Route" 

Skirting  majestic  Mt.  .Shasta 
aiifl  crossing  the  Siskiyous. 


Four  Daily  Trains  to  Portland,  Ta- 
coma  and  Seattle — through  Oregon 
and  the  Pacific  Northwest. 


"Ogden  Route" 


Across  till 
the  Great 


Awarded 


.Sierras  and  over 
Salt    Lake  Cut-olT. 


The  (ioKIcn  Stale  Route 
through   the  Southwest. 


Two  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  via  Los  Angeles,  Tucson, 
El  Paso  and  Kansas  City. 


"El  Paso  Route" 

Four  Daily  Trains  to  Chicago  via 
Ogden  and  Omaha,  or  via  Denver, 
Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.  Short- 
est and  Quickest  Way  East. 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  SERVICE  IS  THE  STANDARD 
Best  Dining  Car  in  America 
Oil-Burning  Engines — No  Cinders,  No  Smudge,  No  Annoying  Smoke 
Grand  Prize  for  Railway  Track,   Exjuipment,   Motive   Power   and   Safety-First  Appliances,  San  Francisco  Exposition,  1915. 
For   Fare   and    Train   Service,  Ask   Southern  Pacific  Agents 


The  Scenic  Line 

Direct  to 

Sacramento,  Dixon,  Woodland 
Marysville,  Colusa,  Gridley 
Orovillc  and  Chico 

Automatic   Block  Signals 

Observation  Cars 
Rock  Ballasted  Road-Bed 

Through  Ohservation  Car 
Service  between  Chico, 
Marysville  and  Bay  Cities 
in  connection  with  Xorth- 
ern  Electric  Kailwav. 
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Oakland,  Antioch&  Eastern  Ry. 

San  Francisco  Depot,  Key  Rou'e  Ferry 
PHONE  SUTTER  2339 


New  Delmonico's 

366  GEARY  STREET 

Just  above  the  St.  Francis  Hotel 

When  In  San  Francisqo 

Be  sure  to  visit  the  most  celebrated   French   Restaurant  in   California,   famous  for  its 
Unexcelled  Cooking  and  Moderate  Prices.     Strictly  high  class. 

A  Favorite  Lunching  and  Dining  Place  For 
Ladies  Traveling  Alone 

Special  Attention  is  Called  to  the  Tempting  and  Delicious 

Club  Break fa^s  Served  Daily  at  20c— 30c— 50c 

And  Also  to  the  TABLE  D'HOTE  LUNCHEON,  with  Red  or  White  Wine,  at  50c 
This  is  Absolutely  the  Finest  Meal  in  Quality  and  Quantity  Ever  Served  at  the  Price 

Special  Dinner  Every  Evening  at  75c;  Sunday  $L00 

Choice  of  Seven  Courses  with  Red  or  White  Wine 
A  Dinner  of  Unusual  Excellence  and  Deligb' 


Under   Management  of  the   Weil-Known   French   Maitre  d'Hotei 

CYRIL  ARNAUTOU 

NO  INCREASE  IN  PRICE  DURING  EXPOSITION  YEAR 


Extension  Telephone  Service 


JT[  An  Extension  Telephone  adds  to  the  comfort 
j1  of  the  home  by  saving  unnecessary  steps,  time 
and  annoyance. 

^IT  Connected  with  your  main  telephone  it  can  be 
□J  placed  in  any  part  of  the  house.    It  doubles 
the  value  of  your  telephone  service. 


THE  COST  IS  SMALL 

THE  CONVENIENCE  GREAl 


THE  PACIFIC  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CO. 


U.  S.  Post  Office 

V.  ells  Fargo  &  Go's. 
Express  Office 

Western  Union  Telegraph 


MAIL  ORDERS 
RECEIVE  PROMPT 
ATTENTION 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


Founded  1854 


San  Francisco's 

Largest,  Oldest,  Finest  and  Most  Reliable 

Dry  Goods  Establishment 


^  The  best  goods  produced  for  Men,  Women  and  Children  are  here  to 
be  found.  ^  Merchandise  delivered  free  of  charge  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  Moderate  prices  prevail.  ^  Also  a  book  department, 
containing  all  the  latest  books  and  periodicals  in  English,  French,  German, 
Spanish  and  Italian,  as  vs^ell  as  rare  and  first  editions. 


Raphael  Weill  &  Co.  Inc. 
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